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EDITORS   INTRODUCTION 
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THE  BETROTHED. 


*> 


The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill,  in  "St.  Ronan's  Well/'  is 
occupied  with  a  History  of  the  Siege  of  Ptolemais. 
This,  no  doubt,  indicates  that  Scott,  in  his  eternal  search 
for  novelty,  had  already  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Crusades.  He  began  his  new  Tales  in  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Courts,  December  1824 -January  1825. 
His  attention,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  was  partly  devoted 
to  Constable's  scheme  of  a  "Miscellany,"  a  set  of  vol- 
umes of  cheap  and  good  reading.  Constable  was  per- 
haps the  first  of  the  British  publishers  who  dwelt  on 
the  theory  that,  if  the  world  could  get  good  books  cheap, 
the  world  would  buy  them.  The  idea  is  not  wholly 
false,  nor  is  it  nearly  so  true  as  Constable  and  others 
have  imagined,  and  still  imagine.  It  is  not  want  of 
money  that  keeps  many  people,  who  have  plenty  of  it, 
from  buying  books.  It  is  "the  malady  of  not  mark- 
ing," the  disease  of  not  caring  for  literature.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  when  a  volume  of  Martial's  poems  might 
be  bought  for  a  few  denarii,  the  satirist  tells  us  that 
rich  friends  preferred  to  borrow  his  own  copy  of  his  own 
book.  This  strict  economy  where  books  are  concerned 
still  prevails.  Scott  himself  remarked  to  Constable 
that,  among  the  lairds  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  of 
Abbotsford,  he  doubted  whether  one  spent  ten  pounds 
on  books  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Poorer  men  spend 
more,  but  the  world  does  not,  and  probably  never  will, 
lay  out  much  money  in  books.     Now  that  reading  and 
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writing  are  universal  accomplishments,  books  are  not 
bought  so  freely  as  they  were  about  1820.  The  sale  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  when  popular  educa- 
tion was  still  more  scanty,  far  outdoes  even  the  successes 
of  to-day  —  in  fact,  book-buying  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion with  the  power  of  reading  printed  matter. 
People  prefer  periodical  trash,  snippets  of  twaddle. 
Thus  Constable's  scheme  could  never  have  fulfilled  his 
hopes :  besides,  the  booksellers,  who  held  large  stock  of 
expensive  Waverley  novels,  very  naturally  objected  to  the 
cheap  publication  of  the  Waverleys.  Again,  financial 
ruin  came  in  1826,  and  so  Constable's  "Miscellany," 
though  a  useful  collection,  was  never  what  he  had  meant 
to  make  it.  However,  out  of  the  idea  of  the  Miscellany 
grew  the  idea  of  " The  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  the  author 
of  "Waverley,"  which  Scott  announces  in  his  original 
Introduction  to  "The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders."  The 
book  soon  expanded  beyond  the  original  limits :  it  was  a 
great  boon  to  Sir  Walter's  creditors,  but  the  labour  was 
immense,  was  uncongenial,  and  the  "Napoleon  "  is  for- 
gotten by  a  generation  which  still  reads  the  novels. 

"The  Betrothed,"  with  its  Welsh  scenery,  was  sug- 
gested by  Scott's  friend  Archdeacon  Williams,  the  Rec- 
tor or  Head  Master  of  the  new  Edinburgh  Academy. 
Lockhart  tells  us  that  James  Ballantyne  disliked  it: 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  in  the  original  introduction,  com- 
plains of  its  heaviness.  The  printer's  "candid  remon- 
strances "  discouraged  Sir  Walter,  who  determined  to 
cancel  "The  Betrothed"  altogether,  after  all,  but  the 
final  chapters  were  in  print.  The  sheets  were  hung  up 
in  Ballantyne's  warehouse,  and  Scott  betook  himself  to 
"  The  Talisman."  Ballantyne  was  much  pleased  with 
the  new  story,  and  thought  it  would  carry  off  the  pon- 
derous "Betrothed."  Scott,  however,  was  reluctant  to 
finish  that  romance:  "Look  on't  again  he  dared  not." 
But  his  hand  was  forced.     The   German  papers  an- 
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nounced  a  new  tale  by  Sir  Walter,  to  be  published  at 
Leipzig.  It  was  thought  that  a  set  of  sheets  of  "  The 
Betrothed"  might  have  been  stolen,  and  sold  to 
Germans.  Some  ingenious  Teuton,  as  it  proved,  had 
merely  invented  a  sham  Waverley  novel,  "  Walladmor," 
but  something  had  leaked  out,  and  the  scene  of  "  Wal- 
ladmor  "  was  laid  in  Wales.1  Scott,  therefore,  finished 
"  The  Betrothed,"  rather  hastily,  for  he  makes  Amelot 
marry  the  pretty  Flemish  Rose  when  he  is  only  fifteen! 
"  The  brightness  of  '  The  Talisman '  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  millions  as  to  the  defects  of  the  twin-story.  Few 
of  these  publications  had  a  more  enthusiastic  greeting." 
(Lockhart,  vii.  p.  386.)  «* 

The  Editor  finds  himself  here  in  the  unusual  position 
of  reading  a  Waverley  novel  for  the  first  time.  Some 
prejudice  prevented  him  from  attempting  "The  Be- 
trothed," till  he  had  to  do  so  in  the  way  of  duty.  He 
must  confess  that  he  prefers  "  The  Betrothed  "  to  "  The 
Talisman,"  not  ranking  it,  of  course,  among  Scott's 
masterpieces,  but  regarding  it  as  a  capital  story  of  ad- 
venture, somewhat  spoiled,  as  is  not  uncommon,  by  the 
hurried  melodrama  of  a  reluctantly  written  conclusion. 
The  main  idea  is  excellent :  the  hopeless  and  pathetic- 
ally honourable  love  of  Damian  and  Eveline,  living  hard 
by  each  other,  in  constant  communication  through  mes- 
sengers, and  never  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  Scott  treats  this  touching  love-affair 
with  the  strictest  reticence :  he  only  indicates  the  wear- 
ing out  of  life  and  strength  under  the  passion  which  is 
never  expressed.  This  is  very  unlike  the  modern  way, 
but  it  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
art.  In  the  matter  of  adventure,  "The  Betrothed"  is 
fortunate.  The  chivalrous  battle  of  despair,  to  keep  a 
vain  vow,  and  the  siege  of  the  castle  are  stirring  scenes : 

1  See  De  Quince/a  account  of  "  Walladmor,"  and  his  translation 
or  adaptation  of  the  forgery,  in  "  Snapiria." 
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Eveline's  watch  on  the  battlements,  and  the  faint 
tinkling  sound  she  hears  from  afar,  are  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  romance.  The  spirit  of  the  Haunted 
Chamber  is  wisely  left  unexplained:  she  has  certainly 
a  tendency  to  follow  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Sir  Walter 
borrowed  this  idea  of  a  mysterious  room,  which  each 
woman  of  the  family  must  visit  once  in  a  lifetime,  from 
the  tradition  of  Glammis  Castle.  There,  according  to 
a  widely  circulated  legend,  is  a  secret  chamber,  which 
the  heir  must  enter  once,  on  attaining  his  majority. 
In  1793  Scott  passed  a  night  at  Glammis,  and  this  was 
one  of  &e  two  occasions  when  he  "experienced  that 
degree  of  superstitious  awe  which  his  countrymen  call 
eerie."  The  other  occasion  was  probably  on  the  moor 
near  Ashestiel,  when  his  mare  Finella  was  not  anxious 
to  remain  in  the  company  of  the  mysterious  figure. 
(Lockhart,  i.  295;  Gillies,  p.  171.)  Scott  mentions 
the  secret  chamber  of  Glammis,  known  only  to  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  his  heir  apparent,  and  a  third  person, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  legend  akin  to  that  of  the 
Bahr  Geist,  —  the  Red  Finger.  (Lockhart,  i.  296.) 
Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  legend  is  later  than 
Scott's  time.  His  incident  of  the  Bahr  Geist? s  cham- 
ber may  suggest  a  contrary  opinion. 

About  the  characters  in  "The  Betrothed,"  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  kindly  Scot,  Wilkin 
Flammock  does  excellent  duty.  In  the  noble  remark 
of  the  Constable,  "  Know  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in 
song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  lost  all  he 
carried  to  Palestine,  and  all  which  he  left  at  home,  is 
still  lord  of  his  own  mind,  and  adversity  can  no  more 
shake  him  than  the  breeze  which  strips  the  oak  of  its 
leaves  can  tear  up  the  tree  by  its  roots,"  we  recognize 
Sir  Walter  himself.  Such  he  is,  in  his  Journal,  when 
adversity  is  trying  him.     "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom 
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is :  I  am  rightful  monarch,  and,  God  to  aid,  I  will  not 
be  dethroned  by  any  rebellious  passion  that  may  rear 
its  standard  against  me."     (Journal,  i.  202.) 

The  conclusion  of  "The  Betrothed"  is  undesirably 
melodramatic,  and  hasty :  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  composition,  already  described. 
On  the  whole,  Scott  has  put  a  very  ancient  conception, 
that  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  other  legends,  the  return  of 
the  wandering  lord,  to  an  original  use,  delineating  a 
noble  and  moving  self-restraint  in  the  lovers,  between 
whom,  as  in  the  Arabian  tale  and  the  Northern  saga, 
lies  the  stainless  sword  of  Honour. 

The  original  Introduction  is  notable  for  its  satire  of 
tbe  wild  speculations  of  1825,  which  were  to  end  in  the 
ruin  of  1826.  If  Constable's  correspondent,  Robinson, 
had  not  tampered  with  "the  most  precarious  of  agri- 
cultural products,  hops,"  as  Lockhart  says,  Constable's 
house  might  have  remained  unharmed.  But  the  satire 
came  too  late,  and,  indeed,  struck  back  on  its  unwitting 
author. 

To  prefer  "  The  Betrothed  "  to  "  The  Talisman  "  is, 
no  doubt,  a  critical  heresy.  We  learn  from  Constable, 
however,  writing  to  Scott  on  June  25,  1825,  that  "  the 
snccess  of  the  Crusaders  is  very  great.  All  the  copies 
we  reserved  here  for  sale  are  gone,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  order  back  some  of  those  sent  to  London, 
and,  what  is  not  less  gratifying,  the  general  opinion,  so 
far  as  it  has  reached  me,  is  'both  tales  are  of  equal 
excellence.'  " 

"The  Betrothed"  suggests  but  few  remarks:   the 

author  has  chosen  a  period  and  scene  when  (as  a  modern 

novelist  remarks  about  "  the  age  of  the  Plantagenets  ") 

1 '  anything  might  happen . ' '    Consequently,  Scott's  own 

notes  are  unfrequent,  and  rather  perfunctory. 

Andrew  Lang. 

February  1894. 
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The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determined  upon  as 
the  title  of  the  following  series  of  these  novels,1  rather 
by  the  advice  of  the  few  friends  whom  death  has  now 
rendered  still  fewer,  than  by  the  author's  own  taste. 
Not  but  that  he  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest  which 
might  be  excited  by  the  very  name  of  the  Crusades, 
but  he  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  that  interest 
was  of  a  character  which  it  might  be  more  easy  to 
create  than  to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  so 
magnificent  a  subject  each  reader  might  be  induced 
to  call  up  to  his  imagination  a  sketch  so  extensive 
and  so  grand  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  author  to  fill  it  up,  who  would  thus  stand  in 
the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with  him  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  stature,  and  showing  him- 
self, therefore,  says  Sterne,  "  a  dwarf  more  ways  than 


one." 


It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it, 
that  the  publisher  and  author,  however  much  their 
general  interests  are  the  same,  may  be  said  to  differ 
so  far  as  titlepages  are  concerned;  and  it  is  a  secret 
of  the  tale-telling  art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a  secret 
worth  knowing,  that  a  taking  title,  as  it  is  called,  best 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  bookseller,  since  it  often 

1  [Namely,  "  The  Betrothed  "  and  "  The  Talisman."] 
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goes  far  to  cover  Bis  risk,  and  sells  an  edition  not 
o  infrequently  before  the  public  hare  well  seen  it.  Bat 
the  author  ought  to  seek  more  permanent  fame,  and 
wish  that  his  work,  when  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open, 
should  be  at  least  fairly  judged  of.  Thus  many  of  the 
best  novelists  have  been  anxious  to  give  their  works 
such  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's  power  to 
conjecture  their  contents,  until  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  them. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders 
from  being  the  title  fixed  on;  and  the  celebrated  year 
of  projects  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five)  being 
the  time  of  publication,  an  introduction  was  prefixed 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  day. 

The  first  tale  of  the  series  was  influenced  in  its 
structure  rather  by  the  wish  to  avoid  the  general  ex- 
pectations which  might  be  formed  from  the  title  than 
to  comply  with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the 
rest.  The  story  was,  therefore,  less  an  incident  be- 
longing to  the  Crusades  than  one  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  singular  cast  of  mind  introduced  and  spread 
wide  by  those  memorable  undertakings.  The  confu- 
sion among  families  was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil 
of  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  this  superstition. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Crusader,  returning  from 
his  long  toils  of  war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family 
augmented  by  some  young  offshoot  of  whom  the  deserted 
matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account,  or  perhaps 
to  find  his  marriage-bed  filled,  and  that,  instead  of 
becoming  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had 
preferred  being  the  lady-love  of  a  young  one.  Nume- 
rous are  the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  different  parts 
of  Europe;  and  the  returned  knight  or  baron,  according 
to  his  temper,  sat  down  good-naturedly  contented  with 
the  account  which  his  lady  gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or 
called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honour,  which, 
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after  all,  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  his  forsaking 
his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures  in  Palestine, 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,1  ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie  (a),2 
a  family  once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent  which  would 
not  have  misbecome  a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron, 
somewhat  elderly  we  may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom 
young  lady,  and  some  months  after  their  union  he  left 
her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone  in  his  old  tower,  among  the 
mountains  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tweed.  He  returned  after  seven  or  eight  years, 
no  uncommon  space  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and 
found  his  family  had  not  been  lonely  in  his  absence, 
the  lady  haying  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  (of  whose  approach  she  could  give  the  best 
account  of  any  one),  who  hung  on  her  skirts,  and 
called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baron 
would  have  longed  to  call  his  son,  but  that  he  could 
by  no  means  make  his  age  correspond,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  civilians,  with  his  own  departure  for  Pales- 
tine. He  applied  to  his  wife,  therefore,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dilemma.  The  lady,  after  many  floods  of 
tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion,  informed 
the  honest  gentleman  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by 
the  banks  of  the  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from 
a  deep  eddy,  still  known  and  termed  Tweed-pool,  who 
deigned  to  inform  her  that  he  was  the  tutelar  genius 
of  the  stream,  and,  bon  gre  mat  gre,  became  the  father 
of  the  sturdy  fellow  whose  appearance  had  so  much 
surprised  her  husband.  This  story,  however  suitable 
to  pagan  times,  would  have  met  with  full  credence 
from  few  of  the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife 

1  ["  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/*  canto  i.  stanza  12.] 

2  See  Editor's  Notes  at  the  end.  Wherever  a  similar  refer* 
enee  occurs,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  same  direction 
applies. 
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was  young  and  beautiful,  the  husband  old  and  in  his 
dotage;  her  family  (the  Erasers,  it  is  believed)  were 
powerful  and  warlike,  and  the  baron  had  had  fighting 
enough  in  the  holy  wars.  The  event  was,  that  he  be- 
lieved, or  seemed  to  believe,  the  tale,  and  remained 
contented  with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife  and  the 
Tweed  had*  generously  presented  him.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  preserved  the  memory  of  the  incident 
was,  that  the  youth  retained  the  name  of  Tweed,  or 
Tweedie.  The  baron,  meanwhile,  could  not,  as  the 
old  Scotch  song  says,  "Keep  the  cradle  rowing,"  and 
the  Tweed  apparently  thought  one  natural  son  was 
family  enough  for  a  decent  Presbyterian  lover;  and  so 
little  gall  had  the  baron  in  his  composition,  that,  hav- 
ing bred  up  the  young  Tweed  as  his  heir  while  he 
lived,  he  left  him  in  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and 
the  son  of  the  river-god  founded  the  family  of  Drum- 
melzier  and  others,  from  whom  have  flowed,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "many  a  brave  fellow, 
and  many  a  bauld  feat." 

The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  (b)  is  somewhat  of  the 
same  nature  —  it  exists  in  a  collection  of  German  popu- 
lar songs,  entitled  "  Sammlung  Deutscher  Volkslieder  " 
(Berlin,  1807;  published  by  Messrs.  Busching  and 
Von  der  Hagen).  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  extracted 
from  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  Nicholas  Thomann, 
chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Wissenhorn,  and  dated 
1533.  The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is 
supposed,  from  the  language,  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Noble  Moringer,  a 
powerful  baron  of  Germany,  about  to  set  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  land  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  geography 
of  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  resolves  to  com- 
mit his  castle,  dominions,  and  lady  to  the  vassal  who 
should  pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  them  till  the 
seven  years  of  his  pilgrimage  were  accomplished.     His 
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chamberlain,  an  elderly  and  a  cautious  man,  declines 
the  trust,  observing  that  seven  days  instead  of  seven 
years  would  be  the  utmost  space  to  which  he  would 
consent  to  pledge  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  any  woman. 
The  esquire  of  the  Noble  Moringer  confidently  accepts 
the  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and  the  baron 
departs  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  seven  years  are  now 
elapsed,  all  save  a  single  day  and  night,  when,  behold, 
a  vision  descends  on  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  sleeps  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 

When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear   a  voice,  "Ti8  time,  Sir  Knight,  to 

wake  — 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

*  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train ; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair, 
This   night,    within   thy  father's    hall,  she  weds    Marstetten's 
heir." 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St. 
Thomas  to  rescue  him  from  the  impending  shame, 
which  his  devotion  to  his  patron  had  placed  him  in 
danger  of  incurring.  St.  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt 
the  justice  of  the  imputation,  performs  a  miracle.  The 
Moringer' s  senses  were  drenched  in  oblivion,  and  when 
he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of  his  own 
domain  —  on  his  right  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on 
his  left  the  mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far 
•distant  from  the  castle. 

He  leaned  upon  his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew  — 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
The  baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good  friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  there  be  ?  " 

c 
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The  miller  answered  him  again  —  "  He  knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word, 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  lord. 

"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free  — 

God  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  was  kind  to  me! 

And  when  St.  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their 

toll, 
The  priest  that  prays  forMoringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole." 

The  baron  proceeds  to  the  castle  gate,  which  is 
bolted  to  prevent  intrusion,  while  the  inside  of  the 
mansion  rung  with  preparations  for  the  marriage  of 
the  lady.  The  pilgrim  prayed  the  porter  for  entrance, 
conjuring  him  by  his  own  sufferings,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  late  Moringer;  by  the  orders  of  his  lady  the 
warder  gave  him  admittance. 

Then  up  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow; 
It  sat  fall  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe  and  wrong ; 
Short  while  he  sat,  bat  ne'er  to  him  seemed  little  space  so  long. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening- 
hoar, 

The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower. 

"  Our  Castle's  wont,"  a  bride's  man  said, "  hath  been  both  firm  and 
long  — 

No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song." 

When  thus  called  upon,  the  disguised  baron  sang 
the  following  melancholy  ditty:  — 

"Chill  flows  the  lay  of   frozen   age,"  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim 

sung, 
"  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue. 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  charms,  was  mine. 
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M  But  time  traced  fnirowB  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-haired, 
For  locks  of  brown  and  cheeks  of  youth  she  left  this  brow  ana 

beard; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age." 

The  lady,  moved  at  the  doleful  recollections  which 
the  palmer's  song  recalled,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine. 
The  palmer,  having  exhausted  the  goblet,  returned  it, 
and,  having  first  dropped  in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring, 
requested  the  lady  to  pledge  her  venerable  guest. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and 

near, 
Then    might    you  hear  her  shriek   aloud,  "The  Moringer   is 

here!" 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents 

fell, 
But  if  she  wept  for  joy  or  woe  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

Full  loud   she    uttered    thanks  to  Heaven,  and   every  saintly 

power, 
That  had  restored  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour; 
And  loud  she  uttered  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bride 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

"  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "  to  constant  matrons 
due, 

Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight  so  steadfastly  and 
true; 

For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright, 

Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to- 
night" 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 
He  kneeled  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw ; 
"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were  the  words  he 

said; 
"  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's 

head." 
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The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 

"  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths  and  a 

day; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and 

fair; 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  yon  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

"  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom 

the  old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept   till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were 

told; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
ITor  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.' 


n 


There  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  German  romance, 
another  edition  of  this  story,  which  has  been  converted 
by  M.  Tieck  (whose  labours  of  that  kind  have  been  so 
remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantic 
dramas.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detail  it,  as 
the  present  author  adopted  his  idea  of  the  tale  chiefly 
from  the  edition  preserved  in  the  mansion  of  Haigh- 
hall,  of  old  the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of  Brad- 
shaigh,  now  possessed  by  their  descendants  on  the 
female  side,  the  Earls  of  Balcarras.  The  story  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Noble  Moringer,  only  there  is  no 
miracle  of  St.  Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Pro- 
testants. I  am  permitted,  by  my  noble  friends  the 
lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to  print  the  following 
extract  from  the  family  genealogy :  — 
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There  were  many  vestiges  around  Haighhall,  both  of 
the  Catholic  penances  of  the  Lady  Mabel  and  of  this 
melancholy  transaction  in  particular;   the  whole  his- 
tory was  within  the  memory  of  man  portrayed  upon  a 
glass  window  in  the  hall,  where  unfortunately  it  has 
not  been  preserved.     Mab's  Cross  is  still  extant.     An 
old  decayed  building  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  pe- 
nance, by  walking  hither  from  Haighhall   barefooted 
and  barelegged  for  the  performance  of  her  devotions. 
This  relic,  to  which  an  anecdote  so  curious  is  annexed, 
is  now  unfortunately  ruinous.     Time  and  whitewash, 
says  Mr.  Roby,  have  altogether  defaced  the  effigies  of 
the  knight  and  lady  on  the  tomb.    The  particulars  are 
preserved  in  Mr.  Roby's  "Traditions  of  Lancashire,"1 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  William  Bradshaigh  was 
irreparably  offended  against  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel, 
although  he  certainly  showed  himself  of  a  more  fiery 
mould  than  the  Scottish  and  German  barons  who  were 
heroes  of  the  former  tales.     The  tradition,  which  the 
author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told  to  him  by  the 
late  Lady  Balcarras.     He  was  so  much  struck  with  it, 
that  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legendary  lore,  he 
inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note  to  "  Waverley,"  a  the 
first  of  his  romantic  offences.     Had  he  then  known,  as 
he  now  does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely  that, 
as  directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt  for  making  an 
epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  "  Guardian,"  he  would 
have  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity. 

As,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told, 
and  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently interwoven  with  the  Crusades,  the  wars  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Marches  were 

1  A  very  elegant  work,  2  vols.  1829.     By  J.  Roby,  M.R.S.L. 
*  "Waverley,"  present  [Border]  edition,  pp.  27,  28  note. 
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selected  as  a  period  when  all  freedoms  might  be  taken 
with  the  strict  truth  of  history  without  encountering 
any  well-known  fact  which  might  render  the  narrative 
improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which  vin- 
dicates the  probability  of  the  tale  will,  with  its  wars 
and  murders,  be  best  found  described  in  the  following 
passage  of  Gryfiyth  ap  Edwin's  wars. 

"  This  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Algar,  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  had  been  banished  from  England  as  a 
traitor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  marched 
into  Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Rhees,  whose  head  had  been  brought  to  Edward  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  sent  by  that  King  on  account  of  the 
depredations  which  he  had  committed  against  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  borders.  To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  was  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced  with 
an  army,  not  of  English  alone,  but  of  mercenary  Nor- 
mans and  French,  whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  ser- 
vice, against  Gryfiyth  and  Algar.  He  met  them  near 
Hereford,  and  offered  them  battle,  which  the  Welsh 
monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and 
never  had  fought  without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted. 
The  earl  had  commanded  his  English  forces  to  fight  on 
horseback,  in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  against  their 
usual  custom;  but  the  Welsh  making  a  furious  and 
desperate  charge,  that  nobleman  himself,  and  the 
foreign  cavalry  led  by  him,  were  so  daunted  at  the 
view  of  them,  that  they  shamefully  fled  without  fight- 
ing; which  being  seen  by  the  English,  they  also 
turned  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or 
wounded  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  come  up  with 
in  their  flight,  entered  triumphantly  into  Hereford, 
spoiled  and  fired  the  city,  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground, 
slaughtered  some  of  the  citizens,  led  many  of  them  cap- 
tive, and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Welsh  Chronicle) 
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left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  ashes.  After 
this  exploit  they  immediately  returned  into  Wales, 
undoubtedly  from  a  desire  of  securing  their  prisoners, 
and  the  rich  plunder  they  had  gained.  The  King  of 
England  hereupon  commanded  Earl  Harold  to  collect  a 
great  army  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  assem- 
bling them  at  Gloucester,  advanced  from  thence  to 
invade  the  dominions  of  Gryffyth  in  North  Wales- 
He  performed  his  orders,  and  penetrated  into  that 
country  without  resistance  from  the  Welsh;  Gryffyth 
and  Algar  returning  into  some  parts  of  South  Wales. 
What  were  their  reasons  for  this  conduct  we  are  not 
well  informed,  nor  why  Harold  did  not  pursue  his  ad- 
vantage against  them;  but  it  appears  that  he  thought 
it  more  advisable  at  this  time  to  treat  with,  than  subdue, 
them;  for  he  left  North  Wales,  and  employed  himself 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Hereford,  while  negotiations 
were  carrying  on  with  Gryffyth,  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced the  restoration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that 
king,  not  very  honourable  to  England,  as  he  made  no 
satisfaction  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  in  the  war, 
nor  any  submissions  to  Edward.  Harold  must  doubt* 
less  have  had  some  private  and  forcible  motives  to  con- 
clude such  a  treaty.  The  very  next  year  the  Welsh 
monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we  know  not,  made  a  new 
incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  many  more  of  the 
English,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Edward  was 
counselled  by  Harold  and  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Mercia,  to 
make  peace  with  him  again;  which  he  again  broke: 
nor  could  he  be  restrained  by  any  means  from  these 
barbarous  inroads,  before  the  year  one  thousand  and 
sixty-three;  when  Edward,  whose  patience  and  pacific 
disposition  had  been  too  much  abused,  commissioned 
Harold  to  assemble  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom, 
and  make  war  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  till  he 
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had  subdued  or  destroyed  him.  That  general  acted  so 
vigorously,  and  with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had  like 
to  have  surprised  him  in  his  palace ;  but  just  before  the 
English  forces  arrived  at  his  gate,  having  notice  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  safety,  he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  his 
household  into  one  of  his  ships  which  happened  at  the 
instant  to  be  ready  to  sail,  and  put  to  sea."  —  Lyttel- 
ton's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  fictitious  tale  told  in  the  Romance. 

Abbotsfobd,  June  1, 1832. 
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MINUTES 

OF  SEDERUNT  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SHARE- 
HOLDERS DESIGNING  TO  FORM  A  JOINT-STOCK  COM- 
PANY, UNITED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  WRITING  AND 
PUBLISHING  THE  CLASS  OF  WORKS  CALLED  THE 
WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

HELD 
IN  THE  WATERLOO  TAVERN,    REGENt'8   BRIDGE, 

Edinburgh,  1st  June,  1825. 

[The  reader  must  have  remarked  that  the  various  editions  of 
the  proceedings  at  this  meeting  were  given  in  the  public  papers 
with  rather  more  than  usual  inaccuracy.  The  cause  of  this  was  no 
ill-timed  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to 
assert  their  privilege  of  universal  presence  wherever  a  few  are  met 
together,  and  to  commit  to  the  public  prints  whatever  may  then 
and  there  pass  of  the  most  private  nature.  But  very  unusual  and 
arbitrary  methods  were  resorted  to  on  the  present  occasion  to  pre- 
vent the  reporters  using  a  right  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
them  by  almost  all  meetings,  whether  of  a  political  or  commercial 
description.  Our  own  reporter,  indeed,  was  bold  enough  to  secrete 
himfwlf  under  the  Secretary's  table,  and  was  not  discovered  till  the 
meeting  was  well-nigh  over.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  he  suffered 
much  in  person  from  fists  and  toes,  and  two  or  three  principal 
pages  were  torn  out  of  his  notebook,  which  occasions  his  report  to 
break  off  abruptly.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  behaviour  as 
more  particularly  illiberal  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  themselves 
a  kind  of  gentlemen  of  the  press;  and  they  ought  to  consider 
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themselres  as  f  ortanate  that  the  misused  reporter  has  sought  no 
other  vengeanoe  than  from  the  tone  of  acidity  with  which  he  has 
seasoned  his  account  of  their  proceedings. — Edinburgh  Newspaper.'] 

A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  and  others  interested  in 
the  celebrated  publications  called  the  Waverley  Novels 
having  been  called  by  public  advertisement,  the  same 
was  respectably  attended  by  various  literary  characters 
of  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the  first  place  under- 
stood that  individuals  were  to  be  denominated  by  the 
names  assigned  to  them  in  the  publications  in  question, 
the  Eidolon,  or  image  of  the  Author,  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of 
Monkbarns,  was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Pfeses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose :  — 

"Gentlemen,  I  need  scarce  remind  you  that  we 
have  a  joint  interest  in  the  valuable  property  which 
has  accumulated  under  our  common  labours.  While 
the  public  have  been  idly  engaged  in  ascribing  to  one 
individual  or  another  the  immense  mass  of  various 
matter  which  the  labours  of  many  had  accumulated, 
you,  gentlemen,  well  know  that  every  person  in  this 
numerous  assembly  has  had  his  share  in  the  honours 
and  profits  of  our  common  success.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
me  a  mystery  how  the  sharp-sighted  could  suppose  so 
huge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense,  jest  and  earnest, 
humorous  and  pathetic,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
amounting  to  scores  of  volumes,  could  be  the  work  of 
one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so  well  laid 
down  by  the  immortal  Adam  Smith  concerning  the 
division  of  labour.  Were  those  who  entertained  an 
opinion  so  strange  not  wise  enough  to  know  that  it 
requires  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so 
trifling  as  a  pin  —  twenty  couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an 
animal  so  insignificant  as  a  fox  ?  " 
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"Hout,  man!  "  said  a  stout  countryman,  "I  have  a 
grew-bitch  at  hame  will  worry  the  heat  tod  in  Pomora- 
grains  before  ye  could  say  Dumpling." 

"  Who  is  that  person  ?"  said  the  Preses  with  some 
warmth,  as  it  appeared  to  us. 

"A  son  of  Dandie  Dinmont's,"  answered  the  una- 
bashed rustic.  "God,  ye  may  mind  him,  I  think!  — 
ane  o'  the  best  in  your  aught,  I  reckon.  — And,  ye  see, 
I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and  maybe  something  mair, 
and  a  wheen  shares  in  this  buik-trade  of  yours." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "peace,  I  pray 
thee,  peace.  —  Gentlemen,  when  thus  interrupted,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  introducing  the  business  of  this 
meeting,  being,  as  is  known  to  most  of  you,  the  discus- 
sion of  a  proposition  now  on  your  table,  which  I  myself 
had  the  honour  to  suggest  at  last  meeting — namely, 
that  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  ordinary,  to  associate  us  into  a  corporate 
body,  and  give  us  a  persona  standi  in  judicio^  with 
hill  power  to  prosecute  and  bring  to  conviction  all  en- 
croachers  upon  our  exclusive  privilege,  in  the  man- 
ner therein  to  be  made  and  provided.  In  a  letter 
from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dousterswivel  which  I  have 
received  " 

Oldbuck,  warmly —  "I  object  to  that  fellow's  name 
being  mentioned:  he  is  a  common  swindler." 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "to 
use  such  terms  respecting  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
the  great  patent  machine  erected  at  Groningen,  where 
they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end  and  take  out  ruffled 
shirts  at  the  other  without  the  aid  of  hackle  or  rippling- 
comb  —  loom,  shuttle,  or  weaver — scissors,  needle,  or 
seamstress.  He  had  just  completed  it  by  the  addition 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the 
laundress;  but,  when  it  was  exhibited  before  his 
honour  the  burgomaster,  it  had  the  inconvenience  of 
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beating  the  smoothing  irons  red-hot;  excepting  which, 
the  experiment  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  will 
become  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"Well, "  added  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "if  the  scoundrel " 

"Scoundrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "is 
a  most  unseemly  expression,  and  I  must  call  you 
to  order.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  is  only  an  eccentric 
genius.' ' 

"Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,' '  muttered 
Mr.  Oldbuck;  and  then  said  aloud,  "  And  if  this  eccen- 
tric genius  has  work  enough  in  singeing  the  Dutch- 
man's linen,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  here  ? " 

"Why,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  mechanism  some  part  of  the  labour  of  composing 
these  novels  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  steam." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  words,  "Blown  up,"  and  "Bread  taken 
out  of  our  mouths,"  and  "They  might  as  well  con- 
struct a  steam  parson,"  were  whispered.  And  it  was 
not  without  repeated  calls  to  order  that  the  Preses 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  resuming  his  address. 

"Order  I  —  Order!  Pray,  support  the  chair!  Hear, 
hear,  hear  the  chair!  " 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  this  mechani- 
cal operation  can  only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the 
narrative  which  are  at  present  composed  out  of  com- 
monplaces, such  as  the  love-speeches  of  the  hero,  the 
description  of  the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observa- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  the  distribution  of  happiness  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  has 
sent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show  that  by 
placing  the  words  and  phrases  technically  employed  on 
these  subjects  in  a  sort  of  framework,  like  that  of  the 
Sage  of  Laputa,  and  changing  them  by  such  a  mechani- 
cal process  as  that  by  which  weavers  of  damask  alter 
their  patterns,  many  new  and  happy  combinations  can* 
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not  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of  pumping 
his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  in 
the  use  of  his  fingers." 

"I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Proses,"  said  the 
Key.  Mr.  Laurence  Templeton;  "but  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  the  late  publication  of  'Walladmor'  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dousterswivel  by  the  help  of  the 
steam-engine."  1 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the  Proses  ; 
"there  are  good  things  in  *  Walladmor,'  I  assure  you, 
had  the  writer  known  anything  about  the  country  in 
which  he  laid  the  scene." 

"  Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  ourselves,  to 
lay  the  scene  in  such  a  remote  or  distant  country  that 
nobody  should  be  able  to  back-speer*  him,"  said  Mr. 
Oldbuck. 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  must 
consider  the  thing  was  got  up  for  the  German  market, 
where  folks  are  no  better  judges  of  Welsh  manners 
than  of  Welsh  crw."  8 

"I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the 
fault  of  our  own  next  venture,"  said  Dr.  Dryasdust, 
pointing  to  some  books  which  lay  on  the  table.  "I 
fear  the  manners  expressed  in  that  '  Betrothed '  of  ours 
will  scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Gymmerodion; 
I  could  have  wjshed  that  Llhuyd  had  been  looked  into 
—  that  Powell  had    been    consulted  —  that    Lewis's 

1  A  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  "Waverley,"  having  been 
expected  about  this  time  at  the  great  commercial  mart  of  litera- 
ture, the  Fair  of  Leipsic,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Germany, 
finding  that  none  such  appeared,  was  bo  kind  as  to  supply  its  place 
with  a  work,  in  three  volumes,  called  "  Walladmor/'  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  Christian  and  surname  at  full  length.  The  character 
of  this  work  is  given  with  tolerable  fairness  in  the  text. 

1  Scottish  for  cross-examine  him. 

*  The  ale  of  the  ancient  British  is  called  crw  in  their  native 
language. 
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History  had  been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations 
particularly,  in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work.'1 

' ' Weight ! "  said  Captain  Clutterbuck ;  "by  my  soul, 
it  is  heavy  enough  already,  Doctor." 

"Speak  to  the  chair/'  said  the  Preses,  rather  pee- 
vishly. 

"To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clutter- 
buck,  "that  'The  Betrothed'  is  heavy  enough  to  break 
down  the  chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cador  Edris  itself. 
I  must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  '  The 
Talisman'  goes  more  trippingly  off."1 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  minister 
of  St.  Konan's  Well;  "but  yet  I  must  say  that,  being 
so  long  engaged  upon  the  Siege  of  Ptolemais,  my  work 
ought  to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it  be, 
before  any  other  upon  a  similar  subject  at  least." 

"Your  Siege,  Parson!"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with 
great  contempt.  "Will  you  speak  of  your  paltry 
prose-doings  in  my  presence,  whose  great  Historical 
Poem,  in  twenty  books,  with  notes  in  proportion,  has 
been  postponed  ad  Grcecas  Kalendas?" 

The  Preses,  who  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing this  discussion,  now  spoke  with  dignity  and 
determination  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  sort  of 
discussion  is  highly  irregular.  There  is  a  question 
before  you,  and  to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must  confine 
your  attention.  Priority  of  publication,  let  me  remind 
you,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Criticism,  whose  determination  on  such  subjects  is 
without  appeal.  I  declare  I  will  leave  the  chair,  if 
any  more  extraneous  matter  be  introduced.  —  And 
now,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  once  more  in  order,  I 
would  wish  to  have  some  gentleman  speak  upon  the 

1  This  was  an  opinion  universally  entertained  among  (he  friends 
of  the  author. 
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question,  whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a  joint-stock 
trade  in  fictitious  narrative,  in  prose  and  verse,  we 
ought  not  to  be  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament? 
What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  proposal?  Vis  unita 
foHior  is  an  old  and  true  adage." 

"  Societas  mater  discardiarum  is  a  brocard  as  ancient 
and  as  veritable,'9  said  Oldbuck,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined, on  this  occasion,  to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal 
that  was  countenanced  by  the  chair. 

"Come,  Monkbarns,"  said  the  Preses,  in  his  most 
coaxing  manner,  "  you  have  studied  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions deeply,  and  know  there  must  be  a  union  of  per- 
sons and  talents  to  do  anything  respectable,  and  attain 
a  due  ascendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Tree 
faciunt  collegium  —  it  takes  three  monks  to  make  a 
convent." 

"And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck, 
not  in  the  least  softened  in  his  opposition;  "a  quota- 
tion as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  other." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  know  the 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  *  Without  an 
association  we  are  a  rope  of  sand.'" 

"I  know,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "it  would  have  been 
as  seemly  that  none  of  the  old  leaven  had  been  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  though  you  be  the  author  of 
a  Jacobite  novel.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  after  1688;  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
immortal  William  the  Third." 

"  And,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Tern- 
pleton,  whispering  Oldbuck,  "it  was  Seymour  made 
the  remark  to  the  Prince,  not  the  Prince  to  Seymour. 
But  this  is  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy,  poor 
gentleman  f  He  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory  I  of  late 
years  —  failing  fast,  sir  —  breaking  up." 

"And    breaking    down  too,"   said    Mr.   Oldbuck. 

"  But  what  can  you  expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his 
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own  hasty  and  flashy  compositions  to  take  the  assist- 
ance of  men  of  reading  and  of  solid  parts?  " 

"No  whispering  —  no  caballing  —  no  private  busi- 
ness, gentlemen,"  said  the  unfortunate  Preses,  who 
reminded  us  somewhat  of  a  Highland  drover  engaged 
in  gathering  and  keeping  in  the  straight  road  his 
excursive  black  cattle. 

"I  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued,  "a  single 
reasonable  objection  to  applying  for  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  draught  lies  on  the  table.  You 
must  be  aware  that  the  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civi- 
lized society  are,  in  these  our  days,  on  the  point  of 
approaching  to  each  other.  In  the  patriarchal  period, 
a  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  shoemaker, 
&nd  so  forth;  and,  in  the  age  of  stock-companies,  as 
the  present  may  be  called,  an  individual  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  to  exercise  the  same  plurality  of  trades. 
In  fact,  a  man  who  has  dipped  largely  into  these  specu- 
lations may  combine  his  own  expenditure  with  the 
improvement  of  his  own  income,  just  like  the  ingeni- 
ous hydraulic  machine  which  by  its  very  waste  raises 
its  own  supplies  of  water.  Such  a  person  buys  his 
bread  from  his  own  Baking  Company,  his  milk  and 
cheese  from  his  own  Dairy  Company,  takes  off  a  new 
coat  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  Clothing  Company,  illu- 
minates his  house  to  advance  his  own  Gas  Establish- 
ment, and  drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  General  Wine  Importation  Company,  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  member.  Every  act  which  would 
otherwise  be  one  of  mere  extravagance  is,  to  such  a  per- 
son, seasoned  with  the  odor  lucri,  and  reconciled  to 
prudence.  Even  if  the  price  of  the  article  consumed 
be  extravagant,  and  the  quality  indifferent,  the  person, 
who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer,  is  only  imposed 
upon  for  his  own  benefit.  Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock 
Company  of  Undertakers  shall  unite  with  the  Medical 
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Faculty,  as  proposed  by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G , 

under  the  firm  oi  Death  and  the  Doctor,  the  shareholder 
might  contrive  to  secure  to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice 
of  his  own  death-bed  and  funeral  expenses.  In  short, 
stock-companies  are  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  an 
Incorporating  Act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly  useful 
in  bringing  back  the  body  over  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  preside  to  a  spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necessary 
to  success  in  every  enterprise  where  joint  wisdom, 
talent,  and  labour  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  state  that,  besides  several  differences 
amongst  yourselves,  I  have  not  myself  for  some  time 
been  treated  with  that  deference  among  you  which  cir- 
cumstances entitled  me  to  expect." 

"Hinc  illce  lachrymce,"  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

"But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "I  see  other  gen- 
tlemen impatient  to  deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire 
to  stand  in  no  man's  way.  I  therefore  —  my  place  in 
this  chair  forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion  —  beg 
some  gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for  revising 
the  draught  of  the  bill  now  upon  the  table,  and  which 
has  been  duly  circulated  among  those  having  interest, 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  early  next  session." 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Oldbuck  again  rose.  "It  seems,  sir,  "he 
said,  addressing  the  chair,  "that  no  one  present  is 
willing  to  make  the  motion  you  point  at.  I  am  sorry 
no  more  qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show 
any  reasons  in  the  contrair,  and  that  it  has  fallen  on 
me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the-cat  with  you; 
anent  whilk  phrase,  Pitscottie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Angus  " 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  to  the  speaker,  "Have 
a  care  of  Pitscottie  I  "  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking 
the  hint,  went  on. 
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"  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  —  Well,  gentle- 
men, to  be  short,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  general  reasonings  whilk  have  this  day  been  de- 
livered, as  I  may  say,  ex  cathedra ;  nor  will  I  charge 
our  worthy  Preses  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  us, 
per  ambages,  and  under  colour  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
a  despotic  authority  inconsistent  with  our  freedom. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed 
above  stairs  that,  whereas  last  year  you  might  have 
obtained  an  act  incorporating  a  stock-company  for  rid- 
dling ashes,  you  will  not  be  able  to  procure  one  this 
year  for  gathering  pearls.  What  signifies,  then,  wast- 
ing the  time  of  the  meeting,  by  inquiring  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door  which  we  know  to  be 
bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
companies  for  fire  or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have 
of  late  seen  blighted?  " 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of 
approbation,  in  which  the  words  might  be  distin- 
guished, "Needless  to  think  of  it"  —  "  Money  thrown 
away  "  —  "  Lost  before  the  committee, ' 9  &c  But  above 
the  tumult  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  different 
corners  of  the  room,  answered  each  other  clear  aud 
loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  St.  Dunstan's 
clock;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation, 
endeavoured  to  silence  them,  his  interruption  had  only 
the  effect  of  cutting  their  words  up  into  syllables, 
thus,  — 

First  Voice.     "The  Lord  Chan " 

Second  Voice.     "  The  Lord  Lau  " 

Chairman  (loudly) .     ' '  Scandalum  magnatum  1 " 
First  Voice.     "  The  Lord  Chancel " 


Second  Voice.     "The  Lord  Lauder  ". 

Chairman  (louder  yet).     "  Breach  of  Privilege!  " 

First  Voice.     '  <  The  Lord  Chancellor  " 

Second  Voice.     "  My  Lord  Lauderdale  " 
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Chairman  (atthe  highest  pitch  of  his  voice).    "Called 

before  the  House  !  " 
Both  Voices  together.     "  Will  never  consent  to  such 

abilL" 
A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition, 

which  was  propounded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could 
he  contributed  by  the  united  clappers  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing, joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already  mentioned. 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to 
handle  their  hats  and  canes,  with  a  view  to  departure, 
when  the  Chairman,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  air  of  manifest  mortification  and  dis* 
pleasure,  again  drew  himself  up,  and  commanded 
attention.  All  stopped,  though  some  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  as  if  under  the  predominating  influence  of 
what  is  called  a  bore.  But  the  tenor  of  his  discourse 
soon  excited  anxious  attention. 

"I  perceive,  gentlemen, "  he  said,  "that  you  are 
like  the  young  birds,  who  are  impatient  to  leave  their 
mother's  nest — take  care  your  own  pen-feathers  are 
strong  enough  to  support  you;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I 
am  tired  of  supporting  on  my  wing  such  a  set  of  un- 
grateful gulls.  But  it  signifies  nothing  speaking  — I 
will  no  longer  avail  myself  of  such  weak  ministers  as 
you — I  will  discard  you  —  I  will  unbeget  you,  as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  says — I  will  leave  you  and  your 
whole  hacked  stock  in  trade — your  caverns  and  your 
castles  —  your  modern  antiques  and  your  antiquated 
moderns — your  confusion  of  times,  manners,  and  cir- 
cumstances—  your  properties,  as  player-folk  say  of 
scenery  and  dresses  —  the  whole  of  your  exhausted 
expedients,  to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with  them. 
I  will  vindicate  my  own  fame  with  my  own  right  hand, 
without  appealing  to  such  halting  assistants, 

Whom  I  hare  used  for  Bport  rather  than  need. 
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—  I  will  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on  quicksands 

—  I  will  rear  my  structure  of  better  materials  than 
painted  cards;  in  a  word,  I  will  write  History  1" 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our 
reporter  detected  the  following  expressions:  "The 
devil  you  will  ! "  —  "  You,  my  dear  sir,  you?"  —  "  The 
old  gentleman  forgets  that  he  is  the  greatest  liar  since 
Sir  John  Mandeville. " 

"Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck, 
"since  history,  you  know,  is  half  fiction." 

"I'll  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcoming,"  said 
the  former  speaker;  "but  for  the  scantling  of  truth 
which  is  necessary  after  all,  Lord  help  us!  —  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  will  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one 
member  of  the  meeting  was  seen  to  touch  his  forehead 
significantly,  while  Captain  Clutterbuck  hummed, 

"Be  by  your  friends  advised, 
Too  rash,  too  hasty,  dad, 
Maugre  your  bolts  and  wise  head, 
The  world  will  think  you  mad." 

"The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what 
you  please,"  said  the  Chairman,  elevating  his  voice; 
"but  I  intend  to  write  the  most  wonderful  book  which 
the  world  ever  read  —  a  book  in  which  every  incident 
shall  be  incredible,  yet  strictly  true  —  a  work  recalling 
recollections  with  which  the  ears  of  this  generation 
once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  children 
with  an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such 
shall  be  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  the 
Author  of  Wavehley!" 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed 
this  annunciation,  Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snuff-box; 
and  the  Scottish  rappee,  which  dispersed  itself  in  con- 
sequence, had  effects  upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our 
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reporter,  ensconced  as  he  was  under  the  secretary's 
table,  which  occasioned  his  being  discovered  and  ex- 
truded in  the  illiberal  and  unhandsome  manner  we 
have  mentioned|  with  threats  of  further  damage  to  his 
nose,  ears,  and  other  portions  of  his  body,  on  the  part 
especially  of  Captain  Clutterbuck.  Undismayed  by 
these  threats,  which  indeed  those  of  his  profession  are 
accustomed  to  hold  at  defiance,  our  young  man  hovered 
about  the  door  of  the  tavern,  but  could  only  bring  us 
the  further  intelligence,  that  the  meeting  had  broken 
up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  expulsion, 
44  in  much-admired  disorder." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Now  in  these  dayes  were  hotte  wars  upon  the  Marches  of  Wales. 

Lewis's  History, 

The  Chronicles  from  which  this  narrative  is  eX« 
tracted  assure  us  that  during  the  long  period  when 
the  Welsh  princes  maintained  their  independence, 
the  year  1187  was  peculiarly  marked  as  favourable 
to  peace  betwixt  them  and  their  warlike  neigh* 
hours,  the  Lords  Marchers,  who  inhabited  those 
formidable  castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient 
British,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  traveller  gazes 
with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  when  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aocompanied  by  the 
learned  Giraldus  de  Barri,  afterwords  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  preached  the  Crusade  from  castle  to 
castle,  from  town  to  town  ?  awakened  the  inmost 
valleys  of  his  native  Cambria  with  the  call  to  armfe 
for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;■  and,  while  he 
deprecated  the  feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  mdn 
against  each  other,  held  out  to  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  age  a  general  object  of  ambition,  and  a  sAene 
of  adventure,  frhere  the  favour  of  Heaven,  as  well 
as  of  earthly  renown,  was  to  reward  the  successful 
champions. 

Tet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands 
whom   this   spirit-stirring  summons   called   from 
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their  native  land  to  a  distant  and  perilous  expe- 
dition, had  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  declining 
the  summons.  The  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  constant 
inroads  on  the  Welsh  frontier,  and  who  were  fre- 
quently detaching  from  it  large  portions,  which 
they  fortified  with  castles,  thus  making  good  what 
they  had  won,  was  avenged,  indeed,  but  not  com- 
pensated, by  the  furious  inroads  of  the  British, 
who,  like  the  billows  of  a  retiring  tide,  rolled  on 
successively,  with  noise,  fury,  and  devastation; 
but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  insensibly  to 
their  invaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might  have 
opposed  a  strong  and  -permanent  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  strangers;  but  they  were, 
unhappily,  as  much  at  discord  among  themselves 
as  they  were  with  the  Normans,  and  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  private  war  with  each  other,  of 
which  the  common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  some- 
thing at  least  of  novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly 
ardent  in  their  temper;  and  it  was  accepted  by 
many,  regardless  of  the  consequences  which  must 
ensue  to  the  country  which  they  left  defenceless. 
Even  the  most  celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  race  laid  aside  their  enmity  against 
the  invaders  of  their  country,  to  enroll  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn  (or  more 
properly  Gwenwynwen,  though  we  retain  the 
briefer  appellative),  a  British  prince  who  con- 
tinued exercising  a  precarious  sovereignty  over 
such  parts  of  Powys-Land  as  had  not  been  sub- 
jugated  by   the  Mortimers,    Guarines,    La  timers, 
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Fitz Alans,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  who  under 
various  pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemning  all 
other  save  the  open  avowal  of  superior  force,  had 
severed  and  appropriated  large  portions  of  that  once 
extensive  and  independent  principality,  which, 
when  Wales  was  unhappily  divided  into  three 
parts  on  the  death  of  Roderick  Mawr,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  youngest  son,  Mervyn.  The  undaunted 
resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  de- 
scendant of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  beloved 
among  the  u  Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales; 
and  he  was  enabled,  more  by  the  number  of  those 
who  served  under  him,  attracted  by  his  reputation, 
than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated 
principality,  to  retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  by  the  most  wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occasion 
seemed  to  forget  his  deeply  sworn  hatred  against 
his  dangerous  neighbours.  The  Torch  of  Pengwern 
(for  so  Gwenwyn  was  called,  from  his  frequently 
laying  the  province  of  Shrewsbury  in  conflagration) 
seemed  at  present  to  burn  as  calmly  as  a  taper  in 
the  bower  of  a  lady ;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon, 
another  name  with  which  the  bards  had  graced 
Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as  peacefully  as  the 
shepherd's  dog  on  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin 
or  of  Girald  which  had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so 
restless  and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their  exhortations 
had  done  more  towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  fol- 
lowers had  thought  possible.  The  archbishop  had 
induced  the  British  chief  to  break  bread,  and  to 
mingle  in  silvan  sports,  with  his  nearest  and 
hitherto  one  of  his  most  determined  enemies,  the 
old  Norman  warrior  Sir  Raymond  Berenger,  who, 
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sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  victorious,  but  never 
subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's  hottest  incur- 
sions, maintained  his  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse, 
upon  the  marches  of  Wales;  a  place  strong  by 
nature,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  which  the  Welsh 
prince  had  found  it  impossible  to  conquer,  either 
by  open  force  or  by  stratagem,  and  which,  remain- 
ing with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear,  often 
checked  his  incursions  by  rendering  his  retreat 
precarious. 

On  this  account  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had 
an  hundred  times  vowed  the  death  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  and  the  demolition  of  his  castle;  but 
the  policy  of  the  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his 
long  experience  in  all  warlike  practice,  were  such 
as,  with  the  aid  of  his  more  powerful  countrymen, 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  attempts  of  his  fiery 
neighbour.  If  there  was  a  man,  therefore,  through- 
out England,  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more  than 
another,  it  was  Raymond  Berenger;  and  yet  the 
good  Archbishop  Baldwin  could  prevail  on  the 
Welsh  prince  to  meet  him  as  a  friend  and  ally  in 
the  cause  of  the  Cross.  He  even  invited  Raymond 
to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his  Welsh  palace, 
where  the  old  knight,  in  all  honourable  courtesy, 
feasted  and  hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in  the 
dominions  of  his  hereditary  foe. 

To  requite  this  hospitality,  Raymond  invited 
the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  a  chosen  but  limited 
train,  during  the  ensuing  Christmas,  to  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  which  some  antiquaries  have  en- 
deavoured to  identify  with  the  Castle  of  Colwyn, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  But  the  length 
of  time  and  some  geographical  difficulties  throw 
doubts  upon  this  ingenious  conjecture. 
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As  the  Welshman  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he 
was  observed  by  his  faithful  bard  to  shudder  with  ' 
involuntary  emotion;  nor  did  Cadwallon,  experi- 
enced as  he  was  in  life,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  master,  make  any  doubt  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  strongly  urged  by  the  ap- 
parent opportunity  to  seize  upon  the  strong  fortress 
which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his  cupidity, 
even  at  the  expense  of  violating  bis  good  faith. 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's  con- 
science and  his  ambition  should  terminate  un- 
favourably for  his  fame,  the  bard  arrested  his 
attention  by  whispering  in  their  native  language, 
that  "  the  teeth  which  bite  hardest  are  those  which 
are  out  of  sight ; "  and  Gwenwyn,  looking  around 
him,  became  aware  that,  though  only  unarmed 
squires  and  pages  appeared  in  the  courtyard,  yet 
the  towers  and  battlements  connecting  them  were 
garnished  with  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwen- 
wyn, for  the  first  time,  beheld  Eveline  Berenger, 
the  sole  child  of  the  Norman  castellane,  the  inheri- 
tor of  his  domains  and  of  his  supposed  wealth,  aged 
only  sixteen,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon 
the  Welsh  marches.  Many  a  spear  had  already 
been  shivered  in  maintenance  of  her  charms ;  and 
the  gallant  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester, 
one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  the  time, 
had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the  prize  which  his 
chivalry  had  gained  in  a  great  tournament  held 
near  that  ancient  town.  Gwenwyn  considered 
these  triumphs  as  so  many  additional  recommen- 
dations to  Eveline;  her  beauty  was  incontestable, 
and  she  was  heiress  of  the  fortress  which  he  so 
much  longed  to  possess,  and  which  be  began  now 
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to  think  might  be  acquired  by  means  more  smooth 
than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the  use  of  work- 
ing out  his  will. 

Again,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the 
British  and  their  Saxon  and  Norman  invaders,  his 
long  and  ill-extinguished  feud  with  this  very 
Saymond  Berenger,  a  general  recollection  that  alli- 
ances between  the  Welsh  and  English  had  rarely 
been  happy,  and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure 
which  he  meditated  would  be  unpopular  among 
his  followers,  and  appear  a  dereliction  of  the  syste- 
matic principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted, 
restrained  him  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Bay- 
mond  or  his  daughter.  The  idea  of  the  rejection 
of  his  suit  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him ;  he 
was  convinced  he  had  but  to  speak  his  wishes, 
and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  castellane, 
whose  rank  or  power  was  not  of  the  highest  order 
among  the  nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  de- 
lighted and  honoured  by  a  proposal  for  allying  his 
family  with  that  of  the  sovereign  of  a  hundred 
mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in 
later  times  would  have  been  of  considerable  weight 
—  Gwenwyn  was  already  married.  But  Brengwain 
was  a  childless  bride;  sovereigns  (and  among 
sovereigns  the  Welsh  prince  ranked  himself)  marry 
for  lineage,  and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be 
scrupulous,  where  the  question  was  to  oblige  a 
prince  who  had  assumed  the  Cross  with  such  ready 
zeal,  even  although,  in  fact,  his  thoughts  had  been 
much  more  on  the  Garde  Doloureuse  than  on  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  meanwhile,  if  Baymond  Berenger 
(as  was  suspected)  was  not  liberal  enough  in  his 
opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  the  temporary 
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Tank  of  concubine,  which  the  manners  of  Wales 
warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer  as  an  interim' arrange- 
ment, he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  and  sue 
for  a  divorce  through  the  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
or  some  other  intercessor  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn 
prolonged  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Berenger 
from  Christmas  till  Twelfth-day ;  and  endured  the 
presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  to 
Raymond's  festal  halls,  although,  regarding  them- 
selves, in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal 
to  the  most  potent  sovereigns,  they  made  small 
account  of  the  long  descent  of  the  Welsh  prince, 
who,  in  their  eyes,  was  but  the  chief  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  province;  while  he,  on  his  part,  con- 
sidered them  little  better  than  a  sort  of  privileged 
robbers,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained 
himself  from  manifesting  his  open  hatred,  when  he 
beheld  them  careering  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry, 
the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered  them  such 
formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At  length  the 
term  of  feasting  was  ended,  and  knight  and  squire 
departed  from  the  castle,  which  once  more  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  solitary  and  guarded  frontier  fort 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  while  pursuing 
his  sports  on  his  own  mountains  and  valleys, 
found  that  even  the  abundance  of  the  game,  as 
well  as  his  release  from  the  society  of  the  Norman 
chivalry,  who  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  equal, 
profited  him  nothing,  so  long  as  the  light  and 
beautiful  form  of  Eveline,  on  her  white  palfrey, 
was  banished  from  the  train  of  sportsmen.  In 
short,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  into  his 
confidence  his  chaplain,  an  able  and  sagacious 
man.  whose   pride  was  flattered   by  his  patron's 
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communication,  and  who,  besides,  saw  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  some  contingent  advantages  for  him* 
self  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel,  the  proceedings 
for  Gwenwyn  *s  divorce  were  prosecuted  under 
favourable  auspices,  and  the  unfortunate  Breng- 
wain  was  removed  to  a  nunnery,  which  perhaps 
she  found  a  more  cheerful  habitation  than  the 
lonely  retreat  in  which  she  had  led  a  neglected 
life,  ever  since  Gwenwyn  had  despaired  of  her  bed 
being  blessed  with  issue.  Father  Einion  also 
dealt  with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  land,  and 
represented  to  them  the  advantage  which  in  future 
wars  they  were  certain  to  obtain  by  the  possession 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  for  more  than 
a  century  covered  and  protected  a  considerable 
tract  of  country,  rendered  their  advance  difficult, 
and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  pre- 
vented their  carrying  their  incursions  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Shrewsbury.  As  for  the  union  with  the 
Saxon  damsel,  the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form 
might  not  (the  good  father  hinted)  be  found  more 
permanent  than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn 
to  her  predecessor,  Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted 
to  the  views  and  wishes  of  different  individuals, 
were  so  prevailing,  that  the  chaplain  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his  princely 
patron  that  his  proposed  match  would  meet  with 
no  opposition  from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his 
dominions.  A  golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  in 
weight,  was  the  instant  reward  of  the  priest's  dex- 
terity in  negotiation,  and  he  was  appointed  by 
Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paper  those  proposals 
which  he  doubted  not  were  to  throw  the  Castle  of 
Garde  Doloureuse,  notwithstanding  its  melancholy 
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name,  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  some  difficulty 
the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  say  nothing 
in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of  concu- 
binage, which  he  wisely  judged  might  be  consi- 
dered as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and  her  father. 
The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost 
entirely  settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a 
moral  application,  in  which  were  many  allusions 
to  Vashti,  Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and 
trusty  messenger,  the  British  prince  opened  in  all 
solemnity  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come 
round  during  the  course  of  these  external  and 
internal  negotiations. 

Upon  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiate 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  they  were 
invited  in  large  numbers  to  partake  a  princely 
festivity  at  Castell-Coch,  or  the  Bed  Castle,  as  it 
was  then  called,  sinoe  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Powis  Castle,  and  in  latter  times  the  princely 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  architectural 
magnificence  of  this  noble  residence  is  of  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  whose  palace, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  long  low-roofed 
edifice  of  red  stone,  whence  the  castle  derived  its 
name;  while  a  ditch  and  palisade  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  commanding  situation,  its  most  impor- 
tant defences. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  Madoc's  teat  the  clarion  sounds, 

With  rapid  clangour  hurried  far ; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 

But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  ? 
Thou,  born  of  stern  Necessity, 
Dull  Peace !  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 

And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poem. 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually 
exhibited  all  the  rude  splendour  and  liberal  in- 
dulgence of  mountain  hospitality,  and  Gwenwyn 
was,  on  the  present  occasion,  anxious  to  pur- 
chase  popularity  by  even  an  unusual  display  of 
profusion ;  for  he  was  sensible  that  the  alliance 
which  he  meditated  might  indeed  be  tolerated, 
but  could  not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects  and 
followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  con- 
firmed his  apprehensions.  Passing  one  evening, 
when  it  was  become  nearly  dark,  by  the  open 
window  of  a  guard-room,  usually  occupied  by  some 
few  of  his  most  celebrated  soldiers,  who  relieved 
each  other  in  watching  his  palace,  he  heard  Mor- 
gan, a  man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage, 
and  ferocity,  say  to  the  companion  with  whom  he 
was  sitting  by  the  watch-fire,  "  Gwenwyn  is  turned 
to  a  priest,  or  a  woman!  When  was  it  before 
these  last  months  that  a  follower  of  his  was 
obliged  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bone  so  closely, 
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as  I  am  now  peeling  the  morsel  which  1  hold  in 
my  hand  ? "  J 

*  Wait  but  a  while, "  replied  his  comrade,  "  till 
the  Norman  match  be  accomplished ;  and  so  small 
will  be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the 
Saxon  churls,  that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like 
hungry  dogs,  the  very  bones  themselves. " 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ; 
but  this  was  enough  to  alarm  his  pride  as  a  soldier 
and  his  jealousy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible 
that  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once 
fickle  in  their  disposition,  impatient  of  long  re- 
pose, and  full  of  hatred  against  their  neighbours ; 
and  he  almost  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the 
inactivity  to  which  a  long  truce  might  reduce 
them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred,  however ;  and 
to  display  even  more  than  his  wonted  splendour 
and  liberality  seemed  the  best  way  of  reconciling 
the  wavering  affections  of  his  subjects. 

A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous 
magnificence  of  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goat's  flesh  and 
deer's  flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals 
themselves;  for  the  Normans  piqued  themselves 
on  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  and,  eating  rather  delicately  than  largely, 
ridiculed  the  coarser  taste  of  the  Britons,  although 
the  last  were  in  their  banquets  much  more  mode- 
rate than  were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  oceans  of 
erw  and  hydromel,  which  overwhelmed  the  guests 

1  It  is  said  in  Highland  tradition,  that  one  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
the  Isles,  who  had  suffered  his  broadsword  to  remain  sheathed  for 
some  months  after  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  woman,  was 
stirred  to  a  sudden  and  furious  expedition  against  the  mainland, 
by  hearing  conversation  to  the  above  purpose  among  his  body- 
guard. 
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like  a  deluge,  have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for 
the  absence  of  the  more  elegant  and  costly  beve- 
rage which  they  had  learnt  to  love  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Milk,  prepared  in  various  ways,  was 
another  material  of  the  British  entertainment 
which  would  not  have  received  their  approbation, 
although  a  nutriment  which,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, often  supplied  the  want  of  all  others  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose  country  was  rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall, 
built  of  rough  wood  lined  with  shingles,  having  a 
fire  at  each  end,  the  smoke  of  which,  unable  to 
find  its  way  through  the  imperfect  chimneys  in 
the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  billows  above  the  heads 
of  the  revellers,  who  sat  on  low  seats,  purposely 
to  avoid  its  stifling  fumes. l  The  mien  and  appear- 
ance of  the  company  assembled  was  wild,  and, 
even  in  their  social  hours,  almost  terrific.  Their 
prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  port  and  fiery  eye 
fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people,  whose  delight  was 
in  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  long  moustaches 
which  he  and  most  of  his  champions  wore  added 
to  the  formidable  dignity  of  his  presence.  Like 
most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a 
simple  tunic  of  white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of 
the  dress  which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into 
provincial  Britain;  and  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  Eudorchawg,  or  chain  of  twisted  gold  links, 

1  The  Welsh  houses,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  chimneys.  Hence,  in  the  History  of  the  Gwydir  Family,  the 
striking  expression  of  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who,  the  house  being 
assaulted  and  set  on  fire  by  his  enemies,  exhorted  his  friends  to 
stand  to  their  defence,  saying  he  had  seen  as  much  smoke  in  the 
hall  upon  a  Christmas  even. 
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with  which  the  Celtic  tribes  always  decorated 
their  chiefs.  The  collar,  indeed,  representing  in 
form  the  species  of  links  made  by  children  out  of 
rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior  rank, 
many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  or 
had  won  it  by  military  exploits;  but  a  ring  of 
gold,  bent  around  the  head,  intermingled  with 
Gwenwyn's  hair  —  for  he  claimed  the  rank  of  one 
of  three  diademed  princes  of  Wales  —  and  his  arm- 
lets and  anklets,  of  the  same  metal,  were  peculiar 
to  the  Prince  of  Powys  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Two  squires  of  his  body,  who  dedicated 
their  whole  attention  to  his  service,  stood  at  the 
prince's  back;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by  chafing  and  by 
wrapping  them  in  his  mantle.  The  same  right  of 
sovereignty  which  assigned  to  Qwenwyn  his  golden 
crownlet  gave  him  a  title  to  the  attendance  of  the 
foot-bearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the  rushes,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  prince's  feet  in 
his  lap  or  bosom.1 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the 
guests,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into 

1  See  Madoc  for  this  literal  foot-page's  office  and  duties.  .  Mr. 
Southey's  notes  inform  as:  "The  foot-bearer  shall  hold  the  feet 
of  the  king  in  his  lap  from  the  time  he  reclines  at  the  board  till:  he 
goes  to  rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel ;  and  during  ail 
that  time  shall  watch  that  no  harm  befalls  the  king.  He  shall  eat 
of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  king  takes  his  food  :  he  shall  light 
the  first  candle  before  the  king."  Such  are  the  instructions  given 
for  this  pari  of  royal  ceremonial  m  the  taws  of  Howell  Dha.  It 
maj  be  added  that  probably  upon  this  Celtic  custom  was  founded 
one  of  those  absurd  and  incredible  representations  which  were 
propagated  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  stir  up  the 
peasants  against  their  feudal  superiors,  it  was  pretended  that 
some  feudal  seigneurs  asserted  their  right  to  kill  and  disembowel 
a  peasant,  in  order  to  put  their  own  feet  within  the  expiring  body, 
and  bo  recover  them  from  the  chill. 
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which  they  were  divided,  few  of  the  feasters  woie 
any  defensive  armour,  except  the  light  goat-skin 
buckler  which  hung  behind  each  man's  seat  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  well  provided  with 
offensive  weapons ;  for  the  broad,  sharp,  short  two- 
edged  sword  was  another  legacy  of  the  Eomans. 
Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard;  and  there 
were  store  of  javelins,  darts,  bows  and  arrows, 
pikes,  halberds,  Danish  axes,  and  Welsh  hooks 
and  bills;  so,  in  case  of  ill-blood  arising  during 
the  banquet,  there  was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work 
mischief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was  some- 
what disorderly,  and  that  the  revellers  were  unre- 
strained by  the  stricter  rules  of  good-breeding 
which  the  laws  of  chivalry  imposed,  the  Easter 
banquet  of  Gwenwyn  possessed,  in  the  attendance 
of  twelve  eminent  bards,  one  source  of  the  most 
exalted  pleasure,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
the  proud  Normans  could  themselves  boast  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race  of 
men  trained  to  the  profession  of  poetry,  song,  and 
music;  but  although  those  arts  were  highly 
honoured,  and  the  individual  professors,  when 
they  attained  to  eminence,  were  often  richly  re- 
warded, and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order  of 
minstrels,  as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  stroll- 
ers (c)  by  whom  the  art  was  assumed  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  to  have 
the  means  of  pursuing  a  wandering  and  dissipated 
course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times,  has  been  the 
censure  upon  the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  public  amusement;  among  whom 
those  distinguished   by  individual   excellence  are 
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sometimes  raised  high  in  the  social  circle,  while 
far  the  more  numerous  professors,  who  only  reach 
mediocrity,  are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  But 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of  bards  in 
Wales,  who,  succeeding  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  formed 
a  subordinate  fraternity,  had  many  immunities, 
were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem,  and 
exercised  much  influence  with  their  countrymen. 
Their  power  over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled 
that  of  the  priests  themselves,  to  whom  indeed 
they  bore  some  resemblance ;  for  they  never  wore 
arms,  were  initiated  into  their  order  by  secret  and 
mystic  solemnities,  and  homage  was  rendered  to 
their  Awen,  or  flow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it 
had  been  indeed  marked  with  a  divine  character. 
Thus  possessed  of  power  and  consequence,  the 
bards  were  not  unwilling  to  exercise  their  privi- 
leges, and  sometimes  in  doing  so  their  manners 
frequently  savoured  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cad wa Hod,  the 
chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn,  and  who  as  such  was  ex- 
pected to  have  poured  forth  the  tide  of  song  in  the 
banqueting-hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the 
anxious  and  breathless  expectation  of  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  champions  —  neither  the  dead  silence 
which  stilled  the  roaring  hall  when  his  harp  was 
reverently  placed  before  him  by  his  attendant  — 
nor  even  the  commands  or  entreaties  of  the  prince 
himself  —  could  extract  from  Cadwallon  more  than 
a  short  and  interrupted  prelude  upon  the  instru- 
ment, the  notes  of  which  arranged  themselves  into 
an  air  inexpressibly  mournful,  and  died  away  in 
silence.  The  prince  frowned  darkly  on  the  bard, 
who  vtas  himself  far  too  deeply  lost  in  gloomy 
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thought  to  offer  any  apology,  or  even  to  observe 
his  displeasure.  Again  he  touched  a  few  wild 
notes,  and,  raising  his  looks  upward,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of 
song  similar  to  those  with  which  this  master  of  his 
art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But  the 
effort  was  in  vain  —  he  declared  that  his  right 
hand  was  withered,  and  pushed  the  instrument 
from   him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwen- 
wyn  read  in  their  aspects  that  they  received  the 
unusual  silence  of  Gadwallon  on  this  high  occa- 
sion as  a  bad  omen.  He  called  hastily  on  a  young 
and  ambitious  bard,  named  Caradoc  of  Men wy gent, 
whose  rising  fame  was  likely  soon  to  vie  with 
the  established  reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and 
summoned  him  to  sing  something  which  might 
command  the  applause  of  his  sovereign  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  company.  The  young  man  was 
ambitious,  and  understood  the  arte  of  a  courtier. 
He  commenced  a  poem,  in  which,  although  under 
a  feigned  name,  he  drew  such  a  poetic  picture  of 
Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was  enraptured ; 
and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  original 
at  once  recognised  the  resemblance,  the  eyes  of  the 
prince  confessed  at  once  his  passion  for  the  subject 
and  his  admiration  of  the  poet  The  figures  of 
Celtic  poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative, 
were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he  pefoeived 
the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises 
of  the  prince  mingled  with  those  of  the  Norman 
beauty ;  and  "  as  a  lion,  *  said  the  poet,  u  can  only 
be  led  by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
maiden,    so  a  chief    can    only  acknowledge    the 
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empire  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  lovely  of 
her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the  noonday  sun  in  what 
quarter  of  the  world  he  was  born  ?  and  who  shall 
ask  of  such  charms  as  hers  to  what  country  they 
owe  their  birth  ?  " 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed 
of  imaginations  which  answered  readily  to  the 
summons  of  their  poets,  the  Welsh  chiefs  and 
leaders  united  in  acclamations  of  applause;  and 
the  song  of  the  bard  went  further  to  render  popu- 
lar the  intended  alliance  of  the  prince  than  had 
all  the  graver  arguments  of  his  priestly  precursor 
in  the  same  topic 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  .delight,  tore 
off  the  golden  bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow 
them  upon  a  bard  whose  song  had  produced  an 
effect  so  desirable;  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
silent  and  sullen  Cadwallon,  "  The  silent  harp  was 
never  strung  with  golden  wires." 

"  Prince, "  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  was 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  "  you 
pervert  the  proverb  of  Taliessin  —  it  is  the  flatter- 
ing harp  which  never  lacked  golden  strings. "  - 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him,  was 
about  to  make  an  angry  answer,  when  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Jorworth,  the  messenger  whom  he 
had  despatched  to  Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  his 
purpose.  This  rude  envoy  entered  the  hall  bare- 
legged, excepting  the  sandals  of  goat-skin  which 
he  wore,  and  having  on  his  shoulder  a  cloak  of  the 
same,  and  a  short  javelin  in  his  hand.  The  dust 
on  his  garments  and  the  flush  on  his  brow  showed 
with  what  hasty  zeal  his  errand  had  been  executed. 
Gwenwyn  demanded  of  him  eagerly,  a  What  new* 

from  Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ?  " 
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"  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom, "  said  the  son  of 
Jevan;  and  with  much  reverence  he  delivered  to 
the  prince  a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed 
with  the  impression  of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cogni- 
zance of  the  House  of  Berenger.  Himself  ignorant 
of  writing  or  reading,  Gwenwyn,  in  anxious  haste, 
delivered  the  letter  to  Gadwallon,  who  usually  acted 
as  secretary  when  the  chaplain  was  not  in  pre- 
sence, as  chanced  then  to  be  the  case.  Gadwallon, 
looking  at  the  letter,  said  briefly,  "  I  read  no  Latin. 
Ill  betide  the  Norman  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of 
Powys  in  other  language  than  that  of  Britain! 
and  well  was  the  hour  when  that  noble  tongue 
alone  was  spoken  from  Tintagel  to  Gaerleon ! " 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  angry 
glance. 

*  Where  is  Father  Einion  ?  "  said  the  impatient 
prince. 

"  He  assists  in  the  church, "  replied  one  of  his 
attendants,  "  for  it  is  the  feast  of  St  * 

"  Were  it  the  feast  of  St.  David, "  said  Gwen- 
wyn, "  and  were  the  pyx  between  his  hands,  he 
must  come  hither  to  me  instantly!" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprang  off  to  com- 
mand his  attendance,  and  in  the  meantime  Gwen- 
wyn eyed  the  letter  containing  the  secret  of  his 
fate,  but  which  it  required  an  interpreter  to  read, 
with  such  eagerness  and  anxiety  that  Caradoc, 
elated  by  his  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes 
to  divert,  if  possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's 
thoughts  during  the  interval  A  light  and  lively 
air,  touched  by  a  hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate, 
like  the  submissive  voice  of  an  inferior,  fearing  to 
interrupt  his  master's  meditations,  introduced  a 
stanza  or  two  applicable  to  the  subject 
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"  And  what  though  thou,  O  scroll, "  he  said, 
apostrophising  the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  his  master,  "  dost  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
the  stranger  ?  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsh  note, 
and  yet  she  tells  us  of  green  buds  and  springing 
flowers?  What  if  thy  language  be  that  of  the 
stoled  priest,  is  it  not  the  same  which  binds  hearts 
and  hands  together  at  the  altar?  And  what 
though  thou  delayest  to  render  up  thy  treasures, 
are  not  all  pleasures  most  sweet  when  enhanced 
by  expectation  ?  What  were  the  chase  if  the  deer 
dropped  at  our  feet  the  instant  he  started  from  the 
cover  —  or  what  value  were  there  in  the  love  of 
the  maiden  were  it  yielded  without  coy  delay  ?  " 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by 
the  entrance  of  the  priest,  who,  hasty  in  obeying 
the  summons  of  his  impatient  master,  had  not 
tarried  to  lay  aside  even  the  stole  which  he  had 
worn  in  the  holy  service ;  and  many  of  the  elders 
thought  it  was  no  good  omen  that,  so  habited,  a 
priest  should  appear  in  a  festive  assembly,  and 
amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman 
baron,  and,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  contents, 
lifted  his  eyes  in  silence. 

*  Bead  it !  *  exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

*  So  please  you, "  replied  the  more  prudent  chap  • 
lain,  "  a  smaller  company  were  a  fitter  audience. " 

*  Eead  it  aloud! "  repeated  the  prince,  in  a  still 
higher  tone ;  "  there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not 
the  honour  of  their  prince,  or  who  deserve  not  his 
confidence.  Bead  it,  I  say,  aloud!  and  by  St. 
David,  if  Baymond  the  Norman  hath  dared  " 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his  seat, 
composed  himself  to  an  attitude  of  attention ;  but 
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it  was  easy  for  his  followers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in 
his  exclamation  which  prudence  had  recommended. 
The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and   ill- 
assured  as  he  read  the  following  epistle:  — 

"  Raymond  Berenger,  the  noble  Norman  Knight, 
Seneschal  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwyn, 
Prince  of  Powys  (may  peace  be  between  them!), 
sendeth  health. 

"Your  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our  daughter 
Eveline  Berenger,  was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your 
servant,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank  you  heartily 
for  the  good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and  to 
ours.  But,  considering  within  ourselves  the  diffe- 
rence of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the  impediments  and 
causes  of  offence  which  have  often  arisen  in  the  like 
cases,  we  hold  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter  among  our 
own  people  ;  and  this  by  no  case  in  disparagement  of 
you,  but  solely  for  the  weal  of  you,  of  ourselves,  and  of 
our  mutual  dependants,  who  will  be  the  more  safe  from 
the  risk  of  quarrel  betwixt  us  that  we  essay  not  to  draw 
the  bonds  of  our  intimacy  more  close  than  beseemeth. 
The  sheep  and  the  goats  feed  together  in  peace  on  the 
same  pastures,  but  they  mingle  not  in  blood  or  race  the 
one  with  the  other.  Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline 
hath  been  sought  in  marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent 
Lord  of  the  Marches,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  to  which  most  honourable  suit  we  have  re- 
turned a  favourable  answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
that  we  should  in  this  matter  grant  to  you  the  boon 
you  seek  ;  nevertheless,  you  shall  at  all  times  find  us, 
in  other  matters,  willing  to  pleasure  you  ;  and  here- 
unto we  call  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene of  Quatford,  to  witness;  to  whose  keeping  we 
heartily  recommend  you. 

"Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde 
Doloureuse,  within  the  Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  reverend 
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priest.  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk  of  the  house 
of  Wenlock;  and  to  which  we  have  appended  our  seal, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Alphegius,  to 
whom  be  honour  and  glory!  " 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the 
scroll  which  he  held  in  his  hand  trembled  in  his 
grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
epistle ;  for  well  he  knew  that  insults  more  slight 
than  Gwenwyn  would  hold  the  least  word  it  con- 
tained were  sure  to  put  every  drop  of  his  British 
blood  into  the  most  vehement  commotion.  Nor 
did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The  prince  had  gradually 
drawn  himself  up  from  the  posture  of  repose  in 
which  he  had9  prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle ; 
and  when  it  concluded  he  sprang  on  his  feet  like  a 
startled  lion,  spurning  from  him  as  he  rose  the 
foot-bearer,  who  rolled  at  some  distance  on  the 
floor.  "  Priest, "  he  said,  "  hast  thou  read  that 
accursed  scroll  fairly?  for  if  thou  hast  added  or 
diminished  one  word  or  one  letter,  I  will  have 
thine  eyes  so  handled  that  thou  shalt  never  read 
letter  more ! " 

The  monk  replied,  trembling  (for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  sacerdotal  character  was  not  uni- 
formly respected  among  the  irascible  Welshmen), 
"  By  the  oath  of  my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have 
read  word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter. " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fury  of 
Gwenwyn  at  this  unexpected  affront,  offered  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  Uckelwyr  (i  e.  noble 
chiefs,  literally  men  of  high  stature),  seemed  too 
big  for  utterance,  when  the  silence  was  broken 
by  a  few  notes  from  the  hitherto  mute  harp  of 
Cadwallon.  The  prince  looked  round  at  first  with 
displeasure  at  the  interruption,  for  he  was  himself 
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about  to  speak ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  bard  bend- 
ing over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  and 
blending  together,  with  unexampled  skill,  the 
wildest  and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he  him- 
self became  an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and 
Cadwallon,  not  the  prince,  seemed  to  become  the 
central  point  of  the  assembly/  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with 
breathless  eagerness,  as  if  his  strains  were  the 
responses  of  an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger  *  —  thus  burst 
the  song  from  the  lips  of  the  poet.  "  Vortigern 
wedded  with  the  stranger;  thence  came  the  first 
woe  upon  Britain,  and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles, 
and  a  thunderbolt  upon  her  palace.  We  wed  not 
with  the  enslaved  Saxon  —  the  free  and  princely 
stag  seeks  not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose  neck 
the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed  not  with  the  rapa- 
cious Norman  —  the  noble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a 
mate  from  the  herd  of  ravening  wolves.  When 
was  it  heard  that  the  Gymry,  the  descendants  of 
Brute,  the  true  children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain, 
were  plundered,  oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birth- 
right, and  insulted  even  in  their  last  retreats  ?  — 
when,  but  since  they  stretched  their  hand  in 
friendship  to  the  stranger,  and  clasped  to  their 
bosoms  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  ?  Which  of  the 
two  is  feared  ?  —  the  empty  watercourse  of  summer, 
or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  torrent  ?  A 
maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk  brook  while 
she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider 
will  fear  to  stem  the  wintry  flood.  Men  of  Math- 
ravel  and  Powys,  be  the  dreaded  flood  of  winter  — 
Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyveilock!  —  may  thy  plume  be 
the  topmost  of  its  waves ! " 
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All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which  in  them- 
selves were  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike 
British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Gadwallon  like 
dust  before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous 
shout  of  the  assembly  declared  for  instant  war. 
The  prince  himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly 
around  him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who 
cheers  his  followers  to  the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded 
Gwenwyn  that  the  Cross  which  he  had  assumed  on 
his  shoulder  had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil 
strife.  But  the  task  was  too  dangerous  for  Father 
Einion's  courage,  and  he  shrank  from  the  hall  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  convent  Caradoc,  whose 
brief  hour  of  popularity  was  past,  also  retired, 
with  humbled  and  dejected  looks,  and  not  without 
a  glance  of  indignation  at  his  triumphant  rival, 
who  had  so  judiciously  reserved  his  display  of  art 
for  the  theme  of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popular 
with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  festivity,  but  to  fix,  in  the  hasty  man- 
ner customary  among  these  prompt  warriors,  where 
they  were  to  assemble  their  forces,  which  upon 
such  occasions  comprehended  almost  all  the  able- 
bodied  males  of  the  country  —  for  all,  excepting 
the  priests  and  the  bards,  were  soldiers  —  and  to 
settle  the  order  of  their  descent  upon  the  devoted 
marches,  where  they  proposed  to  signalise  by  gene- 
ral ravage  their  sense  of  the  insult  which  their 
prince  had  received  by  the  rejection  of  his  suit 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  most  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  most  end. 

Henry  VI.,  Act  /.  Scene  4. 

When  Eaymond  Berenger  had  despatched  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  he  was  not  unsus- 
picious, though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result 
He  sent  messengers  to  the  several  dependants  who 
held  their  fiefs  by  the  tenure  of  cornage,  and 
warned  them  to  be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive instant  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
These  vassals,  as  is  well  known,  occupied  the 
numerous  towers  which,  like  so  many  falcon-nests, 
bad  been  built  on  the  points  most  convenient  to 
defend  the  frontiers,  and  were  bound  to  give  signal 
of  any  incursion  of  the  Welsh  by  blowing  their 
horns;  which  sounds,  answered  from  tower  to 
tower  and  from  station  to  station,  gave  the  alarm 
for  general  defence.  But,  although  Raymond  con* 
sidered  these  precautions  as  necessary,  from  the 
fickle  and  precarious  temper  of  his  neighbours,  and 
for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
far  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  for 
the  preparations  of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been  usual, 
were  as  secret  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been 
suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memo- 
rable festival  of  Castell-Coch  that  the  tempest  broke 
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on  the  Norman  frontier.  At  first,  a  single  long 
and  keen  bugle-blast  announced  the  approach  of 
the  enemy;  presently  the  signals  of  alarm  were 
echoed  from  every  castle  and  tower  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Shropshire,  where  every  place  of  habi- 
tation was  then  a  fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted 
upon  crags  and  eminences,  the  bells  were  rung 
backward  in  the  churches  and  towns,  while  the 
general  and  earnest  summons  to  arms  announced 
an  extremity  of  danger  which  even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  unsettled  country  had  not  hitherto 
experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Baymond  Berenger, 
having  busied  himself  in  arranging  his  few  but 
gallant  followers  and  adherents,  and  taken  such 
modes  of  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
strength  and  motions  as  were  in  his  power,  at 
length  ascended  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle,  to 
observe  in  person  the  country  around,  already 
obscured  in  several  places  by  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  announced  the  progress  and  the  ravages  of 
the  invaders.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  his 
favourite  squire,  to  whom  the  unusual  heaviness 
of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of  much  surprise, 
for  till  now  they  had  ever  been  blithest  at  the 
hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in  his  hand  his 
master's  helmet,  for  Sir  Baymond  was  all  armed, 
saving  the  head. 

"  Dennis  Morolt, "  said  the  veteran  soldier,  "  are 
our  vassals  and  liegemen  all  mustered  ?  * 

*  All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not 
yet  come  in.  * 

"  The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  ?  "  said  Bay- 
mond. "  111  policy  it  is  to  plant  such  sluggish 
natures  in  our  borders.     They  are  like  their  own 
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steers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough  than  for  aught  that 
requires  mettle." 

*  With  your  favour,  *  said  Dennis,  "  the  knaves 
can  do  good  service  notwithstanding.  That  Wilkin 
Flammock  of  the  Green  can  strike  like  the  ham* 
mers  of  his  own  fulling-mill." 

a  He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it, " 
said  Bayinond ;  u  but  he  has  no  stomach  for  such 
exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. " 

*  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly 
matched  against  the  Welsh/  replied  Dennis 
Morolt,  "  that  their  solid  and  unyielding  temper 
may  be  a  fit  foil  to  the  fiery  and  headlong  disposi- 
tions of  our  dangerous  neighbours,  just  as  restless 
waves  are  best  opposed  by  steadfast  rocks.  —  Hark, 
sir,  I  hear  Wilkin  Flam  mock's  step  ascending  the 
turret-stair,  as  deliberately  as  ever  monk  mounted 
to  matins." 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until 
the  form  of  the  huge  and  substantial  Fleming  at 
length  issued  from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform 
where  they  were  conversing.  Wilkin  Flammock 
was  cased  in  bright  armour,  of  unusual  weight  and 
thickness,  and  cleaned  with  exceeding  care,  which 
marked  the  neatness  of  his  nation ;  but,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  Normans,  entirely  plain,  and 
void  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort  of  ornament 
The  basenet,  or  steel  cap,  had  no  visor,  and  left 
exposed  a  broad  countenance,  with  heavy  and  un- 
pliable  features,  which  announced  the  character  of 
his  temper  and  understanding.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  a  heavy  mace. 

a  So,  Sir  Fleming, "  said  the  castellane,  "  you 
are  in  no  hurry,  methinks,  to  repair  to  the 
rendezvous  ?  " 
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"  So  please  you, "  answered  the  Fleming,  "  we 
were  compelled  to  tarry,  that  we  might  load  our 
wains  with  our  bales  of  oloth  and  other  property. " 

"Ha!  wains?  How  many  wains  have  you 
brought  with   you  ?  * 

"  Six,  noble  sir,  *  replied  Wilkin. 

"  And  how  many  men  ? "  demanded  Raymond 
Berenger. 

a  Twelve,  valiant  sir,  *  answered  Flammock. 

"  Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain  ?  I  won* 
der  you  would  thus  encumber  yourself,"  said 
Berenger. 

*  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,  *  replied 
Wilkin,  "  it  is  only  the  value  which  I  and  my 
comrades  set  upon  our  goods  that  inclines  us  to 
defend  them  with  our  bodies;  and,  had  we  been 
obliged  to  leave  our  cloth  to  the  plundering 
clutches  of  yonder  vagabonds,  I  should  have  seen 
small  policy  in  stopping  here  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  adding  murder  to  robbery.  Glouces- 
ter should  have  been  my  first  halting-place.  * 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  arti- 
san, for  such  was  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such 
a  mixture  of  surprise  and  contempt  as  excluded 
indignation.  "  I  have  heard  much, "  he  said,  "  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  one  with  a 
beard  on  his  lip  avouch  himself  a  coward. " 

u  Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,  *  answered  Flammock, 
with  the  utmost  composure.  a  I  am  always  ready 
to  fight  for  life  and  property ;  and  my  coming  to 
this  country,  where  they  are  both  in  constant 
danger,  shows  that  I  care  not  much  how  often  I  do 
so.  But  a  sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed  one, 
for  all  that. " 

*  Well, "  said   Raymond   Berenger,  "  fight  after 
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thine  own  fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but  fight  stoutly 
with  that  long  body  of  thine.  We  are  like  to  have 
need  for  all  that  we  can  do.  Saw  you  aught  of 
these  rascaille  Welsh?  Have  they  Gwenwyn's 
banner  amongst  them  ?  * 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,  ■ 
replied  Wilkin ;  u  I  could  not  but  know  it,  since 
it  was  broidered  in  my  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligence, 
that  Dennis  Morolt,  unwilling  the  Fleming  should 
mark  it,  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his 
attention.  "  I  can  tell  thee, "  he  said  to  Flammock, 
*  that  when  the  Constable  of  Chester  joins  us  with 
his  lances,  you  shall  see  your  handiwork,  the 
dragon,  fly  faster  homeward  than  ever  flew  the 
shuttle  which  wove  it* 

"  It  must  fly  before  the  Constable  comes  up, 
Dennis  Morolt, n  said  Berenger,  *  else  it  will  fly 
triumphant  over  all  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin !  *  said 
Dennis,  *  what  may  you  mean,  Sir  Knight  ?  —  not 
that  we  should  fight  with  the  Welsh  before  the 
Constable  joins  us  ? "  —  He  paused,  and  then,  well 
understanding  the  firm  yet  melancholy  glance  with 
which  his  master  answered  the  question,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  yet  more  vehement  earnestness,  "  You 
cannot  mean  it  —  you  cannot  intend  that  we  shall 
quit  this  castle,  which  we  have  so  often  made  good 
against  them,  and  contend  in  the  field  with  two 
hundred  men  against  thousands  ?  Think  better  of 
it,  my  beloved  master,  and  let  not  the  rashness  of 
your  old  age  blemish  that  character  for  wisdom 
and  warlike  skill  which  your  former  life  has  so 
nobly  won.  * 

"lam  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  pur- 
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pose,  Dennis, "  answered  the  Norman,  "  for  I  know 
you  do  it  in  love  to  me  and  mine.  But,  Dennis 
Morolt,  this  thing  must  be  —  we  must  fight  the 
Welshmen  within  these  three  hours,  or  the  name 
of  Raymond  Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the 
genealogy  of  his  house.  * 

"  And  so  we  will  —  we  will  fight  them,  my  noble 
master, "  said  the  esquire ;  "  fear  not  cold  counsel 
from  Dennis  Morolt,  where  battle  is  the  theme. 
But  we  will  fight  them  under  the  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle, with  honest  Wilkin  Flammock  and  his  cross- 
bows on  the  wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  afford 
us  some  balance  against  the  numerous  odds." 

"  Not  so,  Dennis, "  answered  his  master :  "  in 
the  open  field  we  must  fight  them,  or  thy  master 
must  rank  but  as  a  mansworn  knight.  Know  that 
when  I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halls  at 
Christinas,  and  when  the  wine  was  flowing  fastest 
around,  .Gwenwyn  threw  out  some  praises  of  the 
fastness  and  strength  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner 
which  intimated  it  was  these  advantages  alone 
that  had  secured  me  in  former  wars  from  defeat 
and  captivity.  I  spoke  in  answer,  when  I  had  far 
better  been  silent;  for  what  availed  my  idle  boast, 
but  as  a  fetter  to  bind  me  to  a  deed  next  to  mad- 
ness ?  If,  I  said,  a  prince  of  the  Cymry  shall  again 
come  in  hostile  fashion  before  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  let  him  pitch1  his  standard  down  in  yonder 
plain  by  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  good 
knight  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man,  Raymond 
Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  he  many 
or  be  he  few,  as  ever  Welshman  was  met  withal. " 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of 
a  promise  so  rash,  so  fatal ;  but  his  was  not  the 
casuistry  which  could  release  his  master  from  the 
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fetters  with  which  his  unwary  confidence  had 
bound  him.  It  was  otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock.  He  stared  —  he  almost  laughed,  notwith- 
standing the  reverence  due  to  the  castellane,  and 
his  own  insensibility  to  risible  emotions.  "  And 
is  this  all  ?  "  he  said.  "  If  your  honour  had  pledged 
yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a 
Lombard,  no  doubt  you  must  have  kept  the  day, 
or  forfeited  your  pledge ;  but  surely  one  day  is  as 
good  as  another  to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting,  and 
that  day  is  best  in  which  the  promisor  is  strongest 
But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any  promise 
over  a  wine  flagon  ?  " 

*  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that 
is  given  elsewhere.  The  promiser, "  said  Berenger, 
u  escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  word-breaker,  because  he 
hath  been  a  drunken  braggart." 

"  For  the  sin, "  said  Dennis,  "  sure  I  am,  that 
rather  than  you  should  do  such  deed  of  dole,  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would  absolve  you  for  a 
florin. " 

"  But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame  ? "  demanded 
Berenger.  "  How  shall  I  dare  to  show  myself 
again  among  press  of  knights,  who  have  broken 
my  word  of  battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welsh- 
man and  his  naked  savages  ?  No !  Dennis  Morolt, 
speak  of  it  no  more.  Be  it  for  weal  or  woe,  we 
fight  them  to-day,  and  upon  yonder  fair  field." 

u  It  may  be, "  said  Flammock,  "  that  Gwenwyn 
may  have  forgotten  the  promise,  and  so  fail  to 
appear  to  claim  it  in  the  appointed  space ;  for,  as 
we  heard,  your  wines  of  France  flooded  his  Welsh 
brains  deeply." 

"  He  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning  after  it 
was  made,  *  said  the  castellane.    "  Trust  me,  he 
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will  not  forget  what  will  give  him  such  a  chance 
of  removing  me  from  his  path  for  ever. " 

As  lie  spoke,  they  observed  that  large  clouds  of 
dust,  which  had  been  seen  at  different  points  of 
the  landscape,  were  drawing  down  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which  an  ancient 
bridge  extended  itself  to  the  appointed  place  of 
combat  They  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the 
cause.  It  was  evident  that  Gwenwyn,  recalling 
the  parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  partial  devas- 
tation, was  bending  with  his  whole  forces  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  plain  beyond  it. 

"  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,  *  said 
Dennis  Morolt ;  u  we  may  debate  with  them  with 
some  equality  by  the  advantage  of  defending  the 
bridge.  Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a 
field  of  battle,  but  it  did  not  oblige  you  to  forego 
such  advantages  as  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would 
afford.  Our  men,  our  horses,  are  ready  —  let  our 
bowmen  secure  the  banks,  and  my  life  on  the 
issue." 

"  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field, 
I  meant, "  replied  Eaymond  Berenger,  "  to  give  the 
Welshman  the  full  advantage  of  equality  of  ground. 
I  so  meant  it  —  he  so  understood  it ;  and  what 
avails  keeping  my  word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it 
in  the  sense  ?  We  move  not  till  the  last  Welshman 
has  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  then  * 

0  And  then, "  said  Dennis,  u  we  move  to  our 
death !    May  God  forgive  our  sins !    But  * 

"  But  what  ?  *  said  Berenger.  u  Something  sticks 
in  thy  mind  that  should  have  vent." 

"My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the-  Lady 
Eveline  "  — 

"  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.    She  shall  remain 
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in  the  castle,  where  I  will  leave  a  few  chosen 
veterans,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  siege  will  be  relieved, 
and  we  have  defended  it  longer  with  a  slighter 
garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  sisters  —  thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her 
placed  there  in  honour  and  safety,  and  my  sister 
will  care  for  her  future  provision  as  her  wisdom 
shall  determine. " 

"/leave  you  at  this  pinch !  "  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
bursting  into  tears  — "I  shut  myself  up  within 
walls,  when  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battles! 
—  /  become  esquire  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be 
to  the  Lady  Eveline,  when  he  lies  dead  under  his 
shield !  —  Baymond  Berenger,  is  it  for  this  that  I 
have  buckled  thy  armour  so  often  ? " 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as 
fast  as  from  those  of  a  girl  who  weeps  for  her 
lover;  and  Baymond,  taking  him  kindly  by  the 
hand,  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  Do  not  think,  my 
good  old  servant,  that,  were  honour  to  be  won,  I 
would  drive  thee  from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild 
and  an  inconsiderate  deed,  to  which  my  fate  or  my 
folly  has  bound  me,  I  die  to  save  my  name  from 
dishonour ;  but,  alas !  I  must  leave  on  my  memory 
the  charge  of  imprudence. " 

"  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  mas- 
ter, *  said  Dennis  Morolt,  earnestly.  "  The  poor 
esquire  has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than 
his  master.  In  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived 
some  little  fame  from  partaking  in  the  deeds  which 
won  your  renown  —  deny  me  not  the  right  to  share 
in  that  blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur ;  let 
them  not  say,  that  so  rash  was  his  action,  even  his 
old  esquire  was  not  permitted  to  partake  in  it !     I 
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am  part  of  yourself  —  it  is  murder  to  every  man 
whom  you  take  with  you,  if  you  leave  me  behind. " 

"  Dennis, "  said  Berenger,  u  you  make  me  feel 
yet  more  bitterly  the  folly  I  have  yielded  to.  I 
would  grant  you  the  boon  you  ask,  sad  as  it  is; 
but  my  daughter  * 

"  Sir  Knight, "  said  the  Fleming,  who  had 
listened  to  this  dialogue  with  somewhat  less  than 
his  usual  apathy,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  day 
to  leave  this  castle;  now,  if  you  could  trust  my 
troth  to  do  what  a  plain  man  may  for  the  protec- 
tion of  my  Lady  Eveline  "  

*  How,  sirrah  !  "  said  Eaymond ;  *  you  do  not 
propose  to  leave  the  castle  ?  Who  gives  you  right 
to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  case,  until  my  pleasure 
is  known  ?  * 

u  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  words  with  you,  Sir 
Castellane, "  said  the  imperturbable  Fleming ;  u  but 
I  hold  here,  in  this  township,  certain  mills,  tene- 
ments, cloth-yards,  and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am 
to  pay  man-service  in  defending  this  Castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  and  in  this  I  am  ready.  But 
if  you  call  on  me  to  march  from  hence,  leaving  the 
same  castle  defenceless,  and  to  offer  up  my  life  in 
a  battle  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  desperate, 
I  must  needs  say  my  tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey 
thee. " 

"  Base  mechanic !  "  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  dagger,  and  menacing  the  Fleming. 

But  Raymond  Berenger  interfered   with  voice 

and  hand  —  "  Harm  him  not,  Morolt,  and  blame 

him  not     He  hath  a  sense  of  duty,  though  not 

after  our   manner;  and  he  and  his   knaves  will 

fight  best  behind   stone  walls.     They  are  taught 

also,  these  Flemings,  by  the  practice  of  their  own 

3 
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country,  the  attack  and  defence  of  walled  cities 
and  fortresses,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  work- 
ing of  mangonels  and  military  engines.  There 
are  several  of  his  countrymen  in  the  castle,  besides 
his  own  followers.  These  I  propose  to  leave  be- 
hind ;  and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more  readily 
than  any  but  myself  —  how  think'st  thou?  Thou 
wouldst  not,  I  know,  from  a  misconstrued  point  of 
honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  impor- 
tant place,  and  the  safety  of  Eveline,  in  doubtful 
hands  ? " 

u  Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown, 
noble  sir,"  answered  Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed 
as  if  he  had  obtained  some  important  advantage ; 
"  but  I  must  needs  say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  as 
any  whom  you  might  trust ;  and,  besides,  his  own 
shrewdness  will  teach  him  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  defending  such  a  castle  as  this  than  by 
yielding  it  to  strangers,  who  may  not  be  likely  to 
keep  the  terms  of  surrender,  however  fairly  they 
may  offer  them. " 

"  It  is  fixed  then, "  said  Raymond  Berenger. 
"  Then,  Dennis,  thou  shalt  go  with  me,  and  he 
shall  remain  behind.  —  Wilkin  Flammock, "  he 
said,  addressing  the  Fleming  solemnly,  "  I  speak 
not  to  thee  the  language  of  chivalry,  of  which 
thou  knowest  nothing ;  but,  as  thou  art  an  honest 
man  and  a  true  Christian,  I  conjure  thee  to  stand 
to  the  defence  of  this  castle.  Let  no  promise  of 
the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  composition  — 
no  threat  to  any  surrender.  Belief  must  speedily 
arrive;  if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to  my 
daughter,  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  reward  you  richly  — 
if  you  fail,  he  will  punish  you  severely. " 

"  Sir  Knight, "  said  Flammock,  "  I  am  pleased 
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you  have  put  your  trust  so  far  in  a  plain  handi- 
craftsman. For  the  Welsh,  I  am  come  from  a  land 
for  which  >we  were  compelled  —  yearly  compelled 
—  to  struggle  with  the  sea ;  and  they  who  can  deal 
with  the  waves  in  a  tempest  need  not  fear  an  un- 
disciplined people  in  their  fury.  Your  daughter 
shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine  own ;  and  in  that 
faith  you  may  prick  forth  —  if,  indeed,  you  will 
not  still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate,  down  port- 
cullis, up  drawbridge,  and  let  your  archers  and  my 
cross-bows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you 
are  not  the  fool  that  they  take  you  for.  * 

"  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,  *  said  the 
knight  u  I  hear  my  daughter's  voice,  *  he  added 
hastily ;  "  I  would  not  again  meet  her,  again  to  part 
from  her.  To  Heaven's  keeping  I  commit  thee, 
honest  Fleming.  —  Follow  me,  'Dennis  Morolt.  " 

The  old  castellane  descended  the  stair  of  the 
southern  tower  hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eve- 
line ascended  that  of  the  eastern  turret,  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet  once  more.  She  was  followed 
by  the  Father  Aldrovand,  chaplain  of  her  father ; 
by  an  old  and  almost  invalided  huntsman,  whose 
more  active  services  in  the  field  and  the  chase  had 
been  for  some  time  chiefly  limited  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  knight's  kennels,  and  the  charge 
especially  of  his  more  favourite  hounds;  and  by 
Bose  Flammock,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue- 
eyed  Flemish  maiden,  round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a 
partridge,  who  had  been  for  some  time  permitted 
to  keep  company  with  the  high-born  Norman 
damsel,  in  a  doubtful  station,  betwixt  that  of  a 
humble  friend  and  superior  domestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair 
dishevelled  and  her  eyes  drowned   in  tears,  and 
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eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming  where  her  father 
was. 

Flanimock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  at- 
tempted some  answer ;  but  his  voice  seemed  to  fail 
him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  Eveline  without 
ceremony,  and,  totally  disregarding  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  huntsman  and  the  chaplain,  he 
said  hastily  to  his  daughter,  in  his  own  language, 
"  Mad  work !  mad  work !  Look  to  the  poor  maiden, 
Eoschen !  Der  alter  JETerr  ist  verriickt *  * 

Without  further  speech  he  descended  the  stairs, 
and  never  paused  till  he  reached  the  buttery. 
Here  he  called  like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of 
these  regions,  by  the  various  names  of  Kammerer, 
Keller-master,  and  so  forth,  to  which  the  old 
Eeinold,  an  ancient  Norman  esquire,  answered  not, 
until  the  Netherlander  fortunately  recollected  his 
Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler.  -This,  his  regular 
name  of  office,  was  the  key  to  the  buttery  hatch, 
and  the  old  man  instantly  appeared,  with  his  grey 
cassock  and  high  rolled  hose,  a  ponderous  bunch 
of  keys  suspended  by  a  silver  chain  to  his  broad 
leathern  girdle,  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion, 
which  seemed  much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm 
to   wield. 

u  What  is  your  will, "  he  said,  *  Master  Flam- 
mock  ?  or  what  are  your  commands,  since  it  is  my 
lord's  pleasure  that  they  shall  be  laws  to  me  for 
a   time?" 

*  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller-master 
—  butler,  I  mean.  * 

i  The  old  lord  is  frantic. 
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"I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine 
office, "  said  Keinold,  with  some  of  the  petty  resent- 
ment of  a  spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks  that  a 
stranger  has  been  irregularly  put  in  command  over 
him. 

*  A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me, "  answered 
the  Fleming,  "  for  my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within 
me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  of  the  best. " 

*  And  drink  you  shall, "  said  Keinold,  "  if  drink 
will  give  you  the  courage  which  perhaps  you  may 
want. "  —  He  descended  to  the  secret  crypts,  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a 
silver  flagon,  which  might  contain  about  a  quart. 
—  u  Here  is  such  wine, n  said  Reinold,  a  as  thou 
hast  seldom  tasted,  *  and  was  about  to  pour  it  out 
into  a  cup. 

"  Nay,  the  flagon  —  the  flagon,  friend  Reinold. 
I  love  a  deep  and  solemn  draught  when  the  busi- 
ness is  weighty, "  said  Wilkin.  He  seized  on  the 
flagon  accordingly,  and,  drinking  a  preparatory 
mouthful,  paused  as  if  to  estimate  the  strength 
and  flavour  of  the  generous  liquor.  Apparently  he 
was  pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in  approba- 
tion to  the  butler;  and,  raising  the  flagon  to  his 
mouth  once  more,  he  slowly  and  gradually  brought 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  parallel  with  the  roof  of 
the  apartment,  without  suffering  one  drop  of  the 
contents  to  escape  him. 

"  That  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,  *  said 
he,  while  he  was  recovering  his  breath  by  inter- 
vals, after  so  long  a  suspense  of  respiration ;  "  but, 
may  Heaven  forgive  you  for  thinking  it  the  best  I 
have  ever  tasted !  You  little  know  the  cellars  of 
Ghent  and  of  Ypres.  * 

"  And    I  care   not    for  them, "    said    Reinold ; 
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u  those  of  gentle  Norman  blood  hold  the  wines  of 
Gascony  and  France,  generous,  light,  and  cordial, 
worth  all  the  acid  potations  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar. " 

"  All  is  matter  of  taste,  *  said  the  Fleming ; 
"  but  hark  ye  —  Is  there  much  of  this  wine  in  the 
cellar  ?  • 

"  Methought  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty 
palate  ?  "  said  Beinold. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend, "  said  Wilkin,  "  I  said  it 
had  savour  —  I  may  have  drunk  better  —  but  this 
is  right  good,  where  better  may  not  be  had.  — 
Again,  'how  much  of  it  hast  thou  ? " 

"The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler; 
w  I  have  broached  a  fresh  piece  for  you. n 

"  Good, "  replied  Flammock ;  *  get  the  quart-pot 
of  Christian  measure ;  heave  the  cask  up  into  this 
same  buttery,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  castle  be 
served  with  such  a  cupvas  I  have  here  swallowed. 
I  feel  it  hath  done  me  much  good  —  my  heart  was 
sinking  when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising  from 
mine  own  fulling-mills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I 
say,  have  a  full  quart-pot  —  men  defend  not  castles 
on  thin  liquors. " 

"  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  "  said  the  butler ;  "  but  I  pray  remember  all 
men  are  not  alike.  That  which  will  but  warm 
your  Flemish  hearts  will  put  wildfire  into  Norman 
brains ;  and  what  may  only  encourage  your  coun- 
trymen to  man  the  walls  will  make  ours  fly  over 
the  battlements.0 

"  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  own 
countrymen  best;  serve  out  to  them  what  wines 
and  measure  you  list  —  only  let  each  Fleming  have 
a  solemn  quart  of  Ehenish.  —  But  what  will  you 
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do  for  the  English  churls,  of  whom  there  are  a 
right  many  left  with  us  ? n 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow.  — 
•  There  will  be  a  strange  waste  of  liquor,  *  he  said ; 
"  and  yet  I  may  not  deny  that  the  emergency  may 
defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  English, 
they  are,  as  you  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having  much 
of  your  German  sullenness,  together  with  a  plenti- 
ful touch  of  the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh  furies. 
Light  wines  stir  them  not ;  strong  heavy  draughts 
would  madden  them.  What  think  you  of  ale,  an 
invigorating,  strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the 
heart  without  inflaming  the  brain  V" 

"  Ale !  n  said  the  Fleming.  "  Hum  —  ha  —  is 
your  ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ?  —  is  it  double  ale  ? " 

*  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ? n  said  the  butler. 
"  March  and  October  have  witnessed  me  ever  as 
they  came  round,  for  thirty  years,  deal  with  the 
best  barley  in  Shropshire.     You  shall  judge. " 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the  corner  of 
the  buttery,  the  flagon  which  the  Fleming  had 
just  emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner  replenished 
than  Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

*  Good  ware, "  he  said,  "  Master  Butler,  strong 
stinging  ware.  The  English  churls  will  fight  like 
devils  upon  it  —  let  them  be  furnished  with  mighty 
ale  along  with  their  beef  and  brown  bread.  And 
now,  having  given  you  your  charge,  Master  Kein- 
old,  it  is  time  I  should  look  after  mine  own.  n 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a 
mien  and  judgment  alike  undisturbed  by  the  deep 
potations  in  which  he  had  so  recently  indulged, 
undisturbed  also  by  the  various  rumours  concern- 
ing what  was  passing  without  doors,  he  made  the 
round  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  mustered  the 
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little  garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their  posts, 
reserving  to  his  own  countrymen  the  management 
of  the  arblasts,  or  cross-bows,  and  of  the  military 
engines  which  were  contrived  by  the  proud  Nor- 
mans, and  were  incomprehensible  to  the  ignorant 
English,  or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the 
period,  but  which  his  more  adroit  countrymen 
managed  with  great  address.  The  jealousies  enter- 
tained by  both  the  Normans  and  English,  at  being 
placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  a  Fleming, 
gradually  yielded  to  the  military  and  mechanical  I 

skill  which  he  displayed,  as  well  as  to  a  sense  of 
the  emergency,  which  became  greater  with  every 
moment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Beside  yon  brigg  out  ower  yon  bora, 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

Prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

The  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with  the 
attendants  whom  we  have  mentioned,  continued 
to  remain  upon  the  battlements  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
priest  that  she  would  rather  await  the  issue  of  this 
terrible  interval  in  the  chapel,  and  amid  the  rites 
of  religion.  He  perceived,  at  length,  that  she  was 
incapable,  from  grief  and  fear,  of  attending  to  or 
understanding  his  advice ;  and  sitting  down  beside 
her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Eose  Flammock  stood 
by,  endeavoured  to  suggest  such  comfort  as  per- 
haps he  scarcely  felt  himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's, "  he 
said ;  "  and  though  it  may  seem  it  is  made  on 
great  hazard,  yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir  Ray- 
mond Berenger 's  policy  of  wars?  —  He  is  close 
and  secret  in  his  purposes.  I  guess  right  well  he 
had  not  marched  out  as  he  proposes,  unless  he 
knew  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  mighty 
Constable  of  Chester,  were  close  at  hand.  " 

"  Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father  ?  —  Go, 
Eaoul  —  go,  my  dearest  Eose  —  look  to  the  east  — 
see  if  you  cannot  descry  banners  or  clouds  of  dust. 
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—  Listen  —  listen — hear  you  no  trumpets   from 
that  quarter  ? " 

"  Alas !  my  lady, "  said  Baoul,  u  the  thunder  of 
heaven  could  scarce  be  heard  amid  the  howling 
of  yonder  Welsh  wolves. "  Eveline  turned  as  he 
spoke,  and,  looking  towards  the  bridge,  she  beheld 
an  appalling  spectacle. 

The  river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides 
the  base  of  the  proud  eminence  on  which  the  cas- 
tle is  situated,  curves  away  from  the  fortress  and 
its  corresponding  village  on  the  west,  and  the  hill 
sinks  downward  to  an  extensive  plain,  so  extremely 
level  as  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.  Lower 
down,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the 
banks  again  close  on  the  river,  were  situated  the 
manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout  Flemings,  which 
were  now  burning  in  a  bright  flame.  The  bridge, 
a  high  narrow  combination  of  arches  of  unequal 
size,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  castle, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  plain.  The  river  itself 
ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  was  often  unfordable, 
and  at  all  times  difficult  of  passage,  giving  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle, 
who  had  spent  on  other  occasions  many  a  dear 
drop  of  blood  to  defend  the  pass  which  Baymond 
Berenger's  fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to 
abandon.  The  Welshmen,  seizing  the  opportunity 
with  the  avidity  with  which  men  grasp  an  unex- 
pected benefit,  were  fast  crowding  over  the  high 
and  steep  arches,  while  new  bands,  collecting  from 
different  points  upon  the  farther  bank,  increased 
the  continued  stream  of  warriors,  who,  passing 
leisurely  and  uninterrupted,  formed  their  line  of 
battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to  the  castle. 

At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions 
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without  anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scornful  smile  of 
one  who  observes  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  falling 
into  the  snare  spread  for  them  by  superior  skill. 

Raymond  Berenger,  with  his  little  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  on  the  easy 
hill  which  is  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  plain, 
ascending  from  the  former  towards  the  fortress; 
and  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Dominican,  who  had 
not  entirely  forgotten  in  the  cloister  his  ancient 
military  experience,  that  it  was  the  knight's  pur- 
pose to  attack  the  disordered  enemy  when  a  certain 
number  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  others  were 
partly  on  the  farther  side,  and  partly  engaged  in 
the  slow  and  perilous  manoeuvre  of  effecting  their 
passage.  But  when  large  bodies  of  the  white- 
mantled  Welshmen  were  permitted  without  inter- 
ruption to  take  such  order  on  the  plain  as  their 
habits  of  fighting  recommended,  the  monk's  coun- 
tenance, though  he  still  endeavoured  to  speak 
encouragement  to  the  terrified  Eveline,  assumed 
a  different  and  an  anxious  expression ;  and  his 
acquired  habits  of  resignation  contended  strenu- 
ously with  his  ancient  military  ardour.  *  Be 
patient, "  he  said,  "  my  daughter,  and  be  of  good 
comfort;  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of 
yonder  barbarous  enemy.  Let  but  a  minute  elapse, 
and  thou  shalt  see  them  scattered  like  dust.  —  St. 
GeoTge!  they  will  surely  cry  thy  name  now,  or 
never ! * 

The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwhile  rapidly 
through  his  hands,  but  many  an  expression  of 
military  impatience  mingled  itself  with  his  ori- 
sons. He  could  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each 
successive  throng  of  mountaineers,  led  under  their 
different  banners  and  headed  by  their  respective 
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chieftains,  was  permitted,  without  interruption,  to 
pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend  themselves  in 
battle  array  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge,  while 
the  English,  or  rather  Anglo-Norman,  cavalry 
remained  stationary,  without  so  much  as  laying 
their  lances  in  rest  There  remained,  he  thought, 
but  one  hope  —  one  only  rational  explanation  of 
this  unaccountable  inactivity  —  this  voluntary  sur- 
render of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when  that  of 
numbers  was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  concluded  that  the  suc- 
cours of  the  Constable  of  Chester  and  other  Lord 
Marchers  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
that  the  Welsh  were  only  permitted  to  pasa  the 
river  without  opposition  that  their  retreat  might 
be  the  more  effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat, 
with  a  deep  river  in  their  rear,  rendered  the  more 
signally  calamitous.  But,  even  while  he  clung  to 
this  hope,  the  monk's  heart  sank  within  him,  as, 
looking  in  every  direction  from  which  the  expected 
succours  might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  slightest  token  which  announced  their  approach. 
In  a  frame  of  mind  approaching  more  nearly  to 
despair  than  to  hope,  the  old  man  continued  alter- 
nately to  tell  his  beads,  to  gaze  anxiously  around, 
and  to  address  some  words  of  consolation  in  broken 
phrases  to  the  young  lady,  until  the  general  shout 
of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  warned  him,  in  a 
note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last  of  the  British 
had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  whole 
formidable  array  stood  prompt  for  action  upon  the 
hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which 
each  Welshman  lent  his  voice  with  all  the  energy 
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of  defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  conquest, 
was  at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman 
trumpets  —  the  first  sign  of  activity  which  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Raymond  Berenger. 
But  cheerily  as  they  rang,  the  trumpets,  in  com- 
parison of  the  shout  which  they  answered,  sounded 
like  the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout  boatswain  amid 
the  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  were 
blown,  Berenger  gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to  advance 
under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones, 
shot,  darted,  and  slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their 
steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand, 
stimulated  by  many  victorious  recollections,  con- 
fident in  the  talents  of  their  accomplished  leader, 
and  undismayed  even  by  the  desperation  of  their 
circumstances,  charged  the  mass  of  the  Welshmen 
with  their  usual  determined  valour.  It  was  a  gal- 
lant sight  to  see  this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance 
to  the  onset,  their  plumes  floating  above  their  hel- 
mets., their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six  feet 
in  length  before  the  breasts  of  their  coursers ;  their 
shields  hanging  from  their  necks,  that  their  left 
hands  might  have  freedom  to  guide  their  horses ; 
and  the  whole  body  rushing  on  with  an  equal  front 
and  a  momentum  of  speed  which  increased  with 
every  second.  Such  an  onset  might  have  startled 
naked  men  (for  such  were  the  Welsh,  in  respect  of 
the  mail-sheathed  Normans),  but  it  brought  no 
terrors  to  the  ancient  British,  who  had  long  made 
it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their  bare  bosoms 
and  white  tunics  to  the  lances  and  swords  of  the 
men-at-arms  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had 
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been  born  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their 
power  to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock, 
which,  breaking  their  ranks,  densely  as  they  were 
arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very 
centre  of  their  host,  and  well-nigh  up  to  the  fatal 
standard  to  which  Raymond  Berenger,  bound  by 
his  fatal  vow,  had  that  day  conceded  so  much 
vantage-ground.  But  they  yielded  like  the  billows, 
which  give  way,  indeed,  to  the  gallant  ship,  but 
only  to  assail  her  sides  and  to  unite  in  her  wake. 
With  wild  and  horrible  clamours  they  closed  their 
tumultuous  ranks  around  Berenger  and  his  devoted 
followers,  and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife  ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion 
joined  the  standard  of  Gwenwyn;  the  arrows  of 
the  men  of  Gwentland,  whose  skill  in  archery 
almost  equalled  that  of  the  Normans  themselves, 
rattled  on  the  helmets  of  the  men-at-arms;  and 
the  spears  of  the  people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned 
for  the  sharpness  and  temper  of  their  steel  heads, 
were  employed  against  the  cuirasses  not  without 
fatal  effect,  notwithstanding  the  protection  which 
these  afforded  to  the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  to 
Raymond's  little  band,  stout  yeomen,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  held  possessions  by  military  tenure, 
exhausted  their  quivers  on  the  broad  mark  afforded 
them  by  the  Welsh  army.  It  is  probable  that 
every  shaft  carried  a  Welshman's  life. on  its  point; 
yet,  to  have  afforded  important  relief  to  the  cav- 
alry, now  closely  and  inextricably  engaged,  the 
slaughter  ought  to  have  been  twenty-fold  at  least 
Meantime  the  Welsh,  galled  by  this  incessant  dis- 
charge, answered  it  by  volleys  from  their  own 
archers,  whose   numbers   made  some   amends  for 
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their  inferiority,  and  who  were  supported  by 
numerous  bodies  of  darters  and  slingers.  So  that 
the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  tban  once 
attempted  to  descend  from  their  position  to  operate 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Raymond  and  his  devoted 
band,  were  now  so  closely  engaged  in  front  as 
obliged  them  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  such  a 
movement 

Meanwhile  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the 
first  had  hoped  for  no  more  than  an  honourable 
death,  laboured  with  all  his  power  to  render  his 
fate  signal,  by  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh 
prince,  the  author  of  the  war.  He  cautiously 
avoided  the  expenditure  of  his  strength  by  hewing 
among  the  British,  but  with  the  shock  of  his  man- 
aged horse  repelled  the  numbers  who  pressed  on 
him,  and,  leaving  the  plebeians  to  the  swords  of 
his  companions,  shouted  his  war-cry,  and  made 
his  way  towards  the  fatal  standard  of  Gwenwyn, 
beside  which,  discharging  at  once  the  duties  of  a 
skilful  leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  the  prince  had 
stationed  himself.  Raymond's  experience  of  the 
Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  highest 
flood  and  most  sudden  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him 
some  hope  that  a  successful  attack  upon  this  point, 
followed  by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  prince  and 
the  downfall  of  his  standard,  might  even  yet 
strike  such  a  panic  as  should  change  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  otherwise  so  nearly  desperate.  The 
veteran,  therefore,  animated  his  comrades  to  the 
charge  by  voice  and  example,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  forced  his  way  gradually  onward.  But 
Gwenwyn  in  person,  surrounded  by  his  best  and 
noblest  champions,  offered  a  defence  as  obstinate 
as  the  assault  was   intrepid.     In  vain  they  were 
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borne  to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed 
down  by  the  invulnerable  riders.  Wounded  and 
overthrown,  the  Britons  continued  their  resistance, 
clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds,  and 
cumbered  their  advance;  while  their  brethren, 
thrusting  with  pikes,  proved  every  joint  and  cre- 
vice of  the  plate  and  mail,  or,  grappling  with  the 
men-at-arms,  strove  to  pull  them  from  their  horses 
by  main  force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their  bills 
and  Welsh  hooks.  And  woe  betide  those  who 
were  by  these  various  means  dismounted,  for  the 
long  sharp  knives  worn  by  the  Welsh  soon  pierced 
them  with  a  hundred  wounds,  and  were  then  only 
merciful  when  the  first  inflicted  was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when,  Berenger  hav- 
ing forced  his  horse  within  two  spears'  length  of 
the  British  standard,  he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so 
near  to  each  other  as  to  exchange  tokens  of  mutual 
defiance. 

*  Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  Wales, "  said  Berenger, 
"  and  abide,  if  thou  darest,  one  blow  of  a  good 
knight's  sword !  Baymond  Berenger  spits  at  thee 
and  thy  banner. n 

"  False  Norman  churl !  "  said  Gwenwyn,  swing- 
ing around  his  head  a  mace  of  prodigious  weight, 
and  already  clotted  with  blood,  *  thy  iron  head- 
piece shall  ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue,  with 
which  I  will  this  day  feed  the  ravens ! " 

Baymond  made  no  further  answer,  but  pushed 
his  horse  towards  the  prince,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  equal  readiness.  But  ere  they  came 
within  reach  of  each  other's  weapons,  a  Welsh 
champion,  devoted  like  the  Romans  who  opposed 
the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the  armour 
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• 

of  Raymond's  horse  resisted  the  repeated  thrusts 
of  his  spear,  threw  himself  under  the  animal,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  his  long  knife. 
The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell,  crushing  with  his 
weight  the  Briton  who  had  wounded  him ;  the 
helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall,  and 
rolled  away  from  his  head,  giving  to  view  his 
noble  features  and  grey  hairs.  He  made  more 
than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  fallen 
horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed  received  his  death 's- 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Gwenwyn,  who  hesitated 
not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  rise. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day  Dennis 
Morolt's  horse  had  kept  pace  for  pace,  and  his  arm 
blow  for  blow,  with  his  master's.  It  seemed  as  if 
two  different  bodies  had  been  moving  under  one 
act  of  volition.  He  husbanded  %his  strength  or  put 
it  forth  exactly  as  he  observed  his  knight  did,  and 
was  close  by  his  side  when  he  made  the  last 
deadly  effort  At  that  fatal  moment,  when  Ray- 
mond Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the  brave 
squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the  standard,  and, 
grasping  it  firmly,  struggled  for  possession  of  it 
with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  care  it  had  been 
confided,  and  who  now  exerted  his  utmost  strength 
to  defend  it  But  even  while  engaged  in  this 
mortal  struggle  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  his 
master ;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force 
seemed  by  sympathy  to  abandon  him,  and  the 
British  champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble  in 
laying  him  prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete. 
Upon  the  fall  of  their  leader  Xhe  followers  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger  would  willingly  have  fled  or  sur- 
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rendered.  But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely 
had  they  been  enveloped ;  and,  in  the  cruel  wars 
maintained  by  the  Welsh  upon  their  frontiers, 
quarter  to  the  vanquished  was  out  of  question.  A 
few  of  the  men-at-arms  were  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  the  tumult,  and,  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  fled  in  various 
directions,  to  carry  their  own  fears  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loss 
of  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  the  far-renowned 
Saymond  Berenger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had 
never  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  combat, 
which  had  been  chiefly  maintained  by  the  cavalry, 
became  now,  in  their  turn,  the  sole  object  of  the 
enemy's  attack.  But  when  they  saw  the  multi- 
tude come  roaring  towards  them  like  a  sea,  with 
all  its  waves,  they#abandoned  the  bank  which  they 
had  hitherto  bravely  defended,  and  began  a  regular 
retreat  to  the  castle  in  the  best  order  which  they 
could,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  securing 
their  lives.  A  few  of  their  light-footed  enemies 
attempted  to  intercept  them,  during  the  execution 
of  this  prudent  manoeuvre,  by  outstripping  them 
in  their  march,  and  throwing  themselves  into  the 
hollow  way  which  led  to  the  castle,  to  oppose  their 
retreat  But  the  coolness  of  the  English  archers, 
accustomed  to  extremities  of  every  kind,  supported 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  While  a  part  of 
them,  armed  with  glaives  and  bills,  dislodged  the 
Welsh  from  the  hollow  way,  the  others  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  divisions, 
which  alternately  halted  and  retreated,  maintained 
such  a  countenance  as  to  check  pursuit,  and  ex- 
change a  severe  discharge   of   missiles  with  the 
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Welsh,  by  which  both   parties  were  considerable 
sufferers. 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two  thirds 
of  their  brave  companions  behind,  the  yeomanry 
attained  the  point  which,  being  commanded  by 
arrows  and  engines  from  the  battlements,  might  be 
considered  as  that  of  comparative  safety.  A  volley 
of  large  stones  and  square-headed  bolts  of  great 
size  and  thickness  effectually  stopped  the  farther 
progress  of  the  pursuit,  and  those  who  had  led  it 
drew  back  their  desultory  forces  to  the  plain, 
where,  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and  exultation,  their 
countrymen  were  employed  in  securing  the  plunder 
of  the  field ;  while  some,  impelled  by  hatred  and 
revenge,  mangled  and  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the 
dead  Normans,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
national  cause  and  their  own  courage.  The  fearful 
yells  with  which  this  dreadful  work  was  consum- 
mated, while  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of 
the  slender  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in- 
spired them  at  the  same  time  with  the  resolution 
rather  to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity 
than  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  so  vengeful  an 
enemy. 1 

1  Note  I.  —  Courage  of  the  Welsh. 


CHAPTER  V. 

That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled, 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he ; 
The  uttermost  walls  were  eathe  to  win, 

The  earls  have  won  them  speedilie ;  — 
The  uttermost  walls  were  stone  and  brick ; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anon, 
,         Long  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls,  * 

For  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

Pebct's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  evident 
to  the  anxious  spectators  upon  the  watch-towers 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  name  the  castle 
that  day  too  well  deserved.  With  difficulty  the 
confessor  mastered  his  own  emotions  to  control 
those  of  the  females  on  whom  he  attended,  and 
who  were  now  joined  in  their  lamentation  by  many 
others  —  women,  children,  and  infirm  old  men, 
the  relatives  of  those  whom  they  saw  engaged  in 
this  unavailing  contest.  These  helpless  beings 
had  been  admitted  to  the  castle  for  security's  sake, 
and  they  had  now  thronged  to  the  battlements, 
from  which  Father  Aldrovand  found  difficulty  in 
making  them  descend,  aware  that  the  sight  of  them 
on  the  towers,  that  should  have  appeared  lined 
with  armed  men,  would  be  an  additional  encour- 
agement to  the  exertions  of  the  assailants.  He 
urged  the  Lady  Eveline  to  set  an  example  to  this 
group  of  helpless  yet  untractable  mourners. 

Preserving,  at   least  endeavouring  to  preserve, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  grief,  that  composure  which 
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the  manners  of  the  times  enjoined  —  for  chivalry 
had  its  stoicism  as  well  as  philosophy  —  Eveline 
Teplied  with  a  voice  which  she  would  fain  have  ren- 
dered firm,  and  which  was  tremulous  in  her  despite, 
"Yes,  father,  you  say  well  —  here  is  no  longer 
aught  left  for  maidens  to  look  upon.  Warlike  meed 
and  honoured  deed  sank  when  yonder  white  plume 
touched  the  bloody  ground.  —  Come,  maidens*  there 
is  no  longer  aught  left  us  to  see  —  to  mass,  to  mass 
—  the  tourney  is  over  1 " 

There  was  wildness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she 
rose,  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  lead  out  a  pro- 
cession, she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
for  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Hastily  wrapping 
her  head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  agony 
of  grief  which  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of  which 
her  sobs  and  the  low  moaning  sounds  that  issued 
from  under  the  folds  enveloping  her  face  declared 
the  excess,  she  suffered  Father  Aldrovand  to  con- 
duct her  whither  he  would. 

"  Our  gold,"  he  said,  "  has  changed  to  brass,  our 
silver  to  dross,  our  wisdom  to  folly  —  it  is  His  will, 
who  confounds  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  short- 
ens the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel —  to  the 
chapel,  Lady  Eveline ;  and,  instead  of  vain  repining, 
let  us  pray  to  God  and  the  saints  to  turn  away 
their  displeasure,  and  to  save  the  feeble  remnant 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  wolf/' 

Thus  speaking,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eve- 
line, who  was  at  the  moment  almost  incapable  of 
thought  and  action,  to  the  castle  chapel,  where, 
sinking  before  the  altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude 
at  least  of  devotion,  though  her  thoughts,  despite 
the  pious  words  which  her  tongue  faltered  out  me- 
chanically, were  upon  the  field  of  battle,  beside  the 
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body  of  her  slaughtered  parent.  The  rest  of  the 
mourners  imitated  their  young  lady  in  her  devo- 
tional posture  and  in  the  absence  of  her  thoughts. 
The  consciousness  that  so  many  of  the  garrison  had 
been  cut  off  in  Raymond's  incautious  sally  added  to 
their  sorrows  the  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  which 
was  exaggerated  by  the  cruelties  which  were  too 
often  exercised  by  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  heat  of  vic- 
tory, were  accustomed  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the 
tone  of  authority  which  his  character  warranted, 
rebuked  their  wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints, 
and  having,  as  he  thought,  brought  them  to  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  better  became  their  condition,  he 
left  them  to  their  private  devotions,  to  indulge  his 
own  anxious  curiosity  by  inquiring  into  the  defences 
of  the  castle.  Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found 
Wilkin  Flammock,  who,  having  done  the  office  of 
a  good  and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing 
his  artillery,  and  beating  back,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  was  now 
with  his  own  hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  gar- 
rison no  stinted  allowance  of  wine. 

"Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father, 
"  that  thou  dost  not  exceed  in  this  matter.  Wine 
is,  thou  knowest,  like  fire  and  water,  an  excellent 
servant,  but  a  very  bad  master." 

"It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and 
solid  skulls  of  my  countrymen,"  said  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock.  "  Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders 
horses  —  the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other  must 
have  a  taste  of  the  wine-pot ;  but,  credit  me,  father, 
they  are  of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will  not 
shrink  in  the  washing.  —  But  indeed,  if  I  were  to 
give  the  knaves  a  cup  more  than  enough,  it  were 
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not  altogether  amiss,  since  they  are  like  to  have  a 
platter  the  less." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the  monk,  starting. 
"  I  trust  in  the  saints  the  provisions  have  been 
cared  for  ?  " 

"Not  so  well  as  in  your  convent,  good  father," 
replied  Wilkin,  with  the  same  immovable  stolidity 
of  countenance.  "  We  had  kept,  as  you  know,  too 
jolly  a  Christmas  to  have  a  very  fat  Easter.  Yon 
Welsh  hounds,  who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  are 
now  like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  the  lack  of  them." 

"  Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the  monk. 
"  Orders  were  last  evening  given  by  our  lord  (whose 
soul  God  assoilzie ! )  to  fetch  in  the  necessary  sup- 
plies from  the  country  around." 

"  Ay,  but  the  Welsh  were  too  sharp  set  to  per- 
mit us  to  do  that  at  our  ease  this  morning  which 
should  have  been  done  weeks  and  months  since. 
Our  lord  deceased,  if  deceased  he  be,  was  one  of 
those  who  trusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
even  so  hath  come  of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  cross- 
bow and  a  well-victualled  castle,  if  I  must  needs 
fight  at  all.  —  You  look  pale,  my  good  father :  a  cup 
of  wine  will  revive  you.  " 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted 
cup,  which  Wilkin  pressed  him  to  with  clownish 
civility.  "We  have  now,  indeed,"  he  said,  "no 
refuge,  save  in  prayer!" 

"  Most  true,  good  father,"  again  replied  the  im- 
passible Fleming ;  "  pray,  therefore,  as  much  as  you 
will.  I  will  content  myself  with  fasting,  which  will 
come  whether  I  will  or  no."  —  At  this  moment  a 
horn  was  heard  before  the  gate.  — "  Look  to  the 
portcullis  and  the  gate,  ye  knaves !  —  What  news, 
Neil  Hansen  ? " 
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"A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the 
Mill-hill,  just  within  shot  of  the  cross-bows;  he 
has  a  white  flag,  and  demands  admittance." 

"Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  be  pre- 
pared for  him,"  said  Wilkin.  "Bend  the  bonny 
mangonel  upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare 
to  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  stands  till  we  get  all 
prepared  to  receive  him,"  said  Flammock,  in  his 
native  language.  "And,  Neil,  thou  houndsfoot, 
bestir  thyself  —  let  every  pike,  lance,  and  pole  in 
the  castle  be  ranged  along  the  battlements,  and 
pointed  through  the  shot-holes  —  cut  up  some  tapes- 
try into  the  shape  of  banners,  and  show  them  from 
the  highest  towers.  —  Be  ready,  when  I  give  a  sig- 
nal, to  strike  naker}  and  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have 
any ;  if  not,  some  cow-horns  —  anything  for  a  noise. 
And  hark  ye,  Neil  Hansen,  do  you,  and  four  or 
five  of  your  fellows,  go  to  the  armoury  and  slip  on 
coats-of-mail ;  our  Netherlandish  corslets  do  not 
appal  them  so  much.  Then  let  the  Welsh  thief  be 
blindfolded  and  brought  in  amongst  us  —  Do  you 
hold  up  your  heads  and  keep  silence  —  leave  me 
to  deal  with  him  —  only  have  a  care  there  be  no 
English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language,  had  well- 
nigh  started  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in  Wil- 
kinVinstructions  to  his  countryman,  but  commanded 
himself,  although  a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  sus- 
picious circumstance  and  at  the  readiness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  the  rough-hewn  Fleming  seemed 
to  adapt  his  preparations  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of 
sound  policy. 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain  whether 

1  Naker  —  dram. 
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the  monk  had  not  heard  and  understood  more  of 
what  he  said  to  his  countryman  than  what  he  had 
intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which 
Father  Aldrovand  might  entertain,  he  repeated  to 
him  in  English  most  of  the  directions  which  he  had 
given,  adding,  "  Well,  good  father,  what  think  you 
of  it?" 

"  Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  "  and  done 
as  you  had  practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of 
weaving  broad-cloth." 

"Nay,  spare  not  your  gibes,  father,"  answered 
Wilkin.  "  I  know  full  well  that  you  English  think 
that  Flemings  have  naught  in  their  brainpan  but 
sodden  beef  and  cabbage ;  yet  you  see  there  goes 
wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs." 

"Right,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,"  answered 
the  father ;  "  but,  good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me 
what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to  the  Welsh  prince's 
summons  ? " 

"  Reverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the  summons 
will  be,"  replied  the  Fleming. 

"To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the.  instant,"  an- 
swered the  monk.    "  What  will  be  your  reply  ? " 

"My  answer  will  be,  Nay  —  unless  upon  good 
composition." 

"  How,  Sir  Fleming !  Dare  you  mention  compo- 
sition and  the  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in 
one  sentence  ? "  exclaimed  the  monk. 

"  Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Fleming. 
"But  would  your  reverence  have  me  dally  until 
the  question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whether  a 
plump  priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will  be  the  better 
flesh  to  furnish  their  shambles?" 

"  Pshaw ! "  replied  Father  Aldrovand, "  thou  canst 
not  mean  such  folly.     Relief  must  arrive  within 
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twenty-four  hours  at  farthest.     Raymond  Berenger 
expected  it  for  certain  within  such  a  space." 

"Raymond  Berenger  hath  been  deceived  this 
morning  in  more  matters  than  one/'  answered  the 
Fleming. 

"Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk, 
whose  retreat  from  the  world  had  not  altogether 
quenched  his  military  habits  and  propensities,  "  I 
counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou 
dost  regard  thine  own  life;  for  here  are  as  many 
English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter 
of  the  day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish 
bull-frogs  into  the  castle-ditch,  should  they  have 
cause  to  think  thou  meanest  falsely  in  the  keeping 
of  this  castle  and  the  defence  of  the  Lady  Eveline  ! " 

"  Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unneces- 
sary and  idle  fears,"  replied  Wilkin  Flammock.  "  I 
am  castellane  in  this  house,  by  command  of  its 
lord,  and  what  I  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine 
service  that  will  I  do." 

"  But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "  I  am  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Pope  —  the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with 
power  to  bind  and  to  unloose.  I  fear  me  thou  art 
no  true  Christian,  Wilkin  Flammock,  but  dost  lean 
to  the  heresy  of  the  mountaineers.  Thou  hast 
refused  to  take  the  blessed  cross  —  thou  hast  break- 
fasted, and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou  hast 
heard  mass.  Thou  art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and 
I  will  not  trust  thee  —  I  demand  to  be  present  at 
the  conference  betwixt  thee  and  the  Welshman." 

"  It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with 
the  same  smiling,  heavy  countenance  which  he  main- 
tained on  all  occasions  of  life,  however  urgent.     "  It 
is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  good  father,  that  I  have  mine . 
own  reasons  for  not  marching  quite  so  far  as  the 
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gates  of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  I  have  such 
reasons,  since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to  defend 
the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  It  is  also  true 
that  I  may  have  been  sometimes  obliged  to  visit  my 
mills  earlier  than  the  chaplain  was  called  by  his 
zeal  to  the  altar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks  not 
working  ere  I  break  my  fast.  But  for  this,  father, 
I  have  paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reve- 
rence, and  methinks,  since  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
member the  confession  so  exactly,  you  should  not 
forget  the  penance  and  the  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional, had  gone  a  step  beyond  what  the  rules  of 
his  order  and  of  the  Church  permitted.  He  was 
baffled  by  the  Fleming's  reply,  and  finding  him 
unmoved  by  the  charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only 
answer  in  some  confusion,  "You  refuse,  then,  to 
admit  me  to  your  conference  with  the  Welshman  ? " 

"Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "it  altogether 
respecteth  secular  matters.  If  aught  of  religious 
tenor  should  intervene,  you  shall  be  summoned  with- 
out delay." 

"I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish 
ox,"  muttered  the  monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders ;  and,  so  speak- 
ing, he  left  the  battlements. 

Wilkin  Flammock  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  hav- 
ing first  seen  that  all  was  arranged  on  the  battle- 
ments so  as  to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  a  strength 
which  did  not  exist,  descended  to  a  small  guard- 
room, betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he 
was  attended  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  own  people, 
disguised  in  the  Norman  armour  which  they  had 
found  in  the  armoury  of  the  castle,  their  strong, 
tail,  and  bulky  forms  and  motionless  postures  caus- 
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ing  them  to  look  rather  like  trophies  of  some  past 
age  than  living  and  existing  soldiers.  Surrounded  by 
these  huge  and  inanimate  figures,  in  a  little  vaulted 
room  which  almost  excluded  daylight,  Flammock 
received  the  Welsh  envoy,  who  was  led  in  blind- 
folded betwixt  two  Flemings,  yet  not  so  carefully 
watched  but  that  they  permitted  him  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  preparations  on  the  battlements, 
which  had,  in  fact,  been  made  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  on  him.  For  the  same  purpose 
an  occasional  clatter  of  arms  was  made  without; 
voices  were  heard,  as  if  officers  were  going  their 
rounds ;  and  other  sounds  of  active  preparation 
seemed  to  announce  that  a  numerous  and  regular 
garrison  was  preparing  to  receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's 
eyes  —  for  the  same  individual  who  had  formerly 
brought  Gwenwyn's  offer  of  alliance  now  bare  his 
summons  of  surrender  —  he  looked  haughtily  around 
him,  and  demanded  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the 
commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cy- 
veilock,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"His  highness,"  answered  Flammock,  with  his 
usual  smiling  indifference  of  manner,  "  must  be  con- 
tented to  treat  with  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  Fulling- 
mills,  deputed  governor  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Thou  deputed  governor  ! "  exclaimed  Jorworth  ; 
"  thou  ?  a  Low  Country  weaver !  It  is  impossible. 
Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan l  cannot  have 
sunk  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  commanded  by  thee  ! 
—  These  men  seem  English,  to  them  I  will  deliver 
my  message." 

"  You  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  but  if 

1  This  is  a  somewhat  contumelious  epithet  applied  by  the  Welsh 
to  the  English. 
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they  return  you  any  answer  save  by  signs,  you  shall 
call  me  schelm" 

"  Is  this  true  ? "  said  the  Welsh  envoy,  looking 
towards  the  men-at-arms,  as  they  seemed,  by  whom 
Flammock  was  attended.  "  Are  you  really  come  to 
this  pass  ?  I  thought  that  the  mere  having  been 
born  on  British  earth,  though  the  children  of  spoil- 
ers and  invaders,  had  inspired  you  with  too  much 
pride  to  brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.  Or, 
if  you  are  not  courageous,  should  you  not  be  cau- 
tious ?  —  Well  speaks  the  proverb,  Woe  to  him 
that  will  trust  a  stranger !  —  Still  mute  —  still  si- 
lent ?  —  answer  me  by  word  or  sign  —  Do  you  really 
call  and  acknowledge  him  as  your  leader  ? " 

The  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their 
casques  in  reply  to  Jorworth's  question,  and  then 
remained  motionless  as  before. 

The  Welshman,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his 
country,  suspected  there  was  something  in  this 
which  he  could  not  entirely  comprehend,  but,  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  upon  his  guard,  he  proceeded 
as  follows :  "  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  care  not  who  hears 
the  message  of  my  sovereign,  since  it  brings  par- 
don and  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Gastell  an 
Carrig*1  which  you  have  called  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the  territory  by  the 
change  of  the  name.  Upon  surrender  of  the  same  to 
the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  its  dependencies,  and  with 
the  arms  which  it  contains,  and  with  the  maiden 
Eveline  Berenger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  depart 
unmolested,  and  have  safe-conduct  wheresoever  they 
will,  to  go  beyond  the  marches  of  the  Cymry." 

"  And  how  if  we  obey  not  this  summons  ?  "  said 
the  imperturbable  Wilkin  Flammock. 

1  Castle  of  the  Craig. 
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"Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  Raymond 
Berenger,  your  late  leader,"  replied  Jorworth,  his 
eyes,  while  he  was  speaking,  glancing  with  the  vin- 
dictive ferocity  which  dictated  his  answer.  "So 
many  strangers  as  be  here  amongst  ye,  so  many 
bodies  to  the  ravens,  so  many  heads  to  the  gibbet ! 
—  It  is  long  since  the  kites  have  had  such  a  banquet 
of  lurdane  Flemings  and  false  Saxons." 

"  Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "  if  such  be 
thy  only  message,  bear  mine  answer  back  to  thy 
master,  That  wise  men  trust  not  to  the  words  of 
others  that  safety  which  they  can  secure  by  their 
own  deeds.  We  have  walls  high  and  strong  enough, 
deep  moats,  and  plenty  of  munition,  both  long-bow 
and  arblast.  We  will  keep  the  castle,  trusting  the 
castle  will  keep  us,  till  God  shall  send  us  succour." 

"  Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,"  said 
the  Welsh  emissary,  changing  his  language  to  the 
Flemish,  which,  from  occasional  communication 
with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he 
spoke  fluently,  and  which  he  now  adopted,  as  if  to 
conceal  the  purport  of  his  discourse  from  the  sup- 
posed English  in  the  apartment.  "  Hark  thee 
hither,"  he  proceeded,  "good  Fleming.  Knowest 
thou  not  that  he  in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Con- 
stable De  Lacy,  hath  bound  himself  by  his  vow  to 
engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he  crosses  the  sea,  and 
cannot  come  to  your  aid  without  perjury  ?  He  and 
the  other  Lords  Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces 
far  northward  to  join  the  host  of  Crusaders.  What 
will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  a  long  siege,  when  you  can  hope  no  rescue  ? " 

"  And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin, 
answering  in  his  native  language,  and  looking  at 
the  Welshman  fixedly,  yet  with  a  countenance  from 
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which  all  expression  seemed  studiously  banished, 
and  which  exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  tole- 
rable, a  remarkable  compound  of  dulness  and  sim- 
plicity,—  "what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your 
trouble  be  great  or  small?" 

"  Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welshman, 
"  frame  not  thyself  more  unapprehensive  than  na- 
ture hath  formed  thee.  The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sun- 
beam can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  efforts 
cannot  prevent  the  fall  of  this  castle;  but  thou 
mayst  hasten  it,  and  the  doing  so  shall  avail  thee 
much."  Thus  speaking,  he  drew  close  up  to  Wil- 
kin, and  sank  his  voice  to  an  insinuating  whisper, 
as  he  said,  "  Never  did  the  withdrawing  of  a  bar, 
or  the  raising  of  a  portcullis,  bring  such  vantage  to 
Fleming  as  they  may  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing 
the  one  and  the  dropping  the  other  have  cost  me 
my  whole  worldly  substance." 

"  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with 
an  overflowing  measure.  The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn 
is  as  the  summer  rain." 

"My  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this 
morning  burnt  to  the  earth  " 

"Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
man,  in  the  place  of  thy  goods,"  said  the  Welsh- 
man ;  but  the  Fleming  continued,  without  seeming 
to  hear  him,  to  number  up  his  losses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off, 
and  " 

"  Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jor- 
worth,  "  chosen  from  the  most  bright-skinned  of  the 
spoil." 

"  But  my  daughter  —  but  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said 
the  Fleming,  with  some  slight  change  in  his  mono- 
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tonous  voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. —  "  You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and  " 

"To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said 
Jorworth,  "but  not  to  such  as  shall  deserve  cle- 
mency by  surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  the  con- 
tumelies of  Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to 
high  honour  among  the  daughters  of  the  Cymry. 
For  thine  own  child,  form  but  a  wish  for  her  advan- 
tage, and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost  Now, 
Fleming,  we  understand  each  other." 

"  I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  Flammock. 

"  And  I  thee,  I  trust  ? "  said  Jorworth,  bending 
his  keen,  wild  blue  eye  on  the  stolid  and  unexpres- 
sive  face  of  the  Netherlander,  like  an  eager  student 
who  seeks  to  discover  some  hidden  and  mysterious 
meaning  in  a  passage  of  a  classic  author  the  direct 
import  of  which  seems  trite  and  trivial. 

"  You  believe  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wil- 
kin ;  "  but  here  lies  the  difficulty  —  which  of  us 
shall  trust  the  other?" 

"  Darest  thou  ask  ? "  answered  Jorworth.  "  Is 
it  for  thee,  or  such  as  thee,  to  express  doubt  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Prince  of  Powys  ? " 

"  I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  through 
thee ;  and  well  I  wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let 
thy  traffic  miscarry  for  want  of  aid  from  the  breath 
of  thy  mouth." 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hur- 
rying asseveration  on  asseveration  —  "  by  the  soul 
of  my  father  —  by  the  faith  of  my  mother  —  by  the 
black  rood  of  " 

"  Stop,  good  Jorworth  —  thou  heapest  thine  oaths 
too  thickly  on  each  other  for  me  to  value  them  to 
the  right  estimate,"  said  Flammock :  "  that  which 
is  so  lightly  pledged  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth 
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redeeming.    Some  part  of  the  promised  guerdon  in 
hand  the  whilst  were  worth  a  hundred  oaths."        , 
"Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  my 

WOTd  ? " 

"  No  —  by  no  means/'  answered  Wilkin :  "  ne'er- 
theless,  I  will  believe  thy  deed  more  readily." 

"To  the  point,  Fleming/'  said  Jorworth:  "what 
wouldst  thou  have  of  me  ? " 

"  Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money 
thou  didst  promise,  and  I  will  think  of  the  rest  of 
thy  proposal" 

"  Base  silver-broker ! "  answered  Jorworth, "  think- 
est  thou  the  Prince  of  Fowys  has  as  many  money- 
bags as  the  merchants  of  thy  land  of  sale  and 
barter?  He  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests, 
as  the  waterspout  sucks  up  water  by  its  strength ; 
but  it  is  to  disperse  them  among  his  followers,  as 
the  cloudy  column  restores  its  contents  to  earth 
and  ocean.  The  silver  that  I  promise  thee  has  yet 
to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests  —  nay,  the 
casket  of  Berenger  himself  must  be  ransacked  to 
make  up  the  tale." 

"  Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself  (having  full 
power  in  the  castle),  and  so  save  you  a  labour,"  said 
the  Fleming. 

"True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "but  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  cord  and  a  noose,  whether 
the  Welsh  took  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved 
it:  the  one  would  expect  their  booty  entire,  the 
other  their  countryman's  treasures  to  be  delivered 
undiminished." 

"I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Fleming. 
u  Well,  say  I  were  content  to  trust  you  thus  far, 
why  not  return  my  cattle,  which  are  in  your  own 
tands,  and  at  your  disposal  ?    If  you  do  not  plea- 
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sure  me  in  something  beforehand,  what  can  I  expect 
of  you  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter/'  an- 
swered the  equally  suspicious  Welshman.  "But 
what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have  thy  cattle  within 
the  fortress  ?  They  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the 
plain  beneath." 

"In  faith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "thou  sayst 
truth  —  they  will  be  but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where 
we  have  so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  garrison.  —  And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more 
closely,  we  have  enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all 
we  have,  and  more.  Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar stock,  brought  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Flan- 
ders, and  I  desire  to  have  them  restored  ere  your 
axes  and  Welsh  hooks  be  busy  with  their  hides." 

"  You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn," 
said  Jorworth ;  "  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great 
boon." 

"  Thanks  to  your  munificence,"  said  the  Fleming ; 
"  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  and  bound  my  wishes 
to  the  recovery  of  my  own  property." 

"  Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle  ?  " 
said  Jorworth. 

"Of  that  we  will  talk  further  to-morrow,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock.  "If  these  English  and  Nor- 
mans should  suspect  such  a  purpose,  we  should  have 
wild  work  — they  must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can 
hold  further  communication  on  the  subject  Mean- 
while, I  pray  thee,  depart  suddenly,  and  as  if  of- 
fended with  the  tenor  of  our  discourse." 

"Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  more  fixed 
and  absolute,"  said  Jorworth. 

"  Impossible  —  impossible,"  said  the  Fleming ; 
"  see  you  not  yonder  tall  fellow  begins  already  to 
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handle  his  dagger.  —  Go  hence  in  haste,  and  angrily 

—  and  forget  not  the  cattle." 

"I  will  not  forget  them,"  said  Jorworth;  "but 
if  thou  keep  not  faith  with  us" 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  ges- 
ture of  menace,  partly  really  directed  to  Wilkin 
himself,  partly  assumed  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vice. Flammock  replied  in  English,  as  if  that  all 
around  might  understand  what  he  said  — 

"  Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welshman!  I  am  a  true  man  ; 
I  defy  the  proposals  of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out 
this  castle  to  thy  shame  and  thy  master's  !  —  Here 

—  let  him  be  blindfolded  once  moTe,  and  returned 
in  safety  to  his  attendants  without ;  the  next  Welsh* 
man  who  appears  before  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse  shall  be  more  sharply  received." 

The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn, 
when,  as  Wilkin  Flammock  himself  left  the  guard* 
room,  one  of  the  seeming  men-at-arms  who  had  been 
present  at  this  interview  said  in  his  ear,  in  English, 
"  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock,  and  shalt  die 
a  traitor's  death ! " 

Startled  at  this,  the  Fleming  would  have  ques- 
tioned the  man  further,  but  he  had  disappeared  so 
soon  as  the  words  were  uttered  Flammock  was 
disconcerted  by  this  circumstance,  which  showed 
him  that  his  interview  with  Jorworth  had  been  ob- 
served, and  its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by 
some  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidence  and 
might  thwart  his  intentions ;  and  he  quickly  after 
learned  that  this  was  the  case. 
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Blessed  Mary,  mother  dear, 
To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear ; 
Virgin,  undefiled,  to  thee 
A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin, 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had 
descended  from  the  elevated  station  whence  she 
had  beheld  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  agony  of  grief 
natural  to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the 
death  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  father.  But  her 
station,  and  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  which 
she  had  been  trained  up,  did  not  permit  any  pro- 
longed or  needless  indulgence  of  inactive  sorrow. 
In  raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses,  or  rather  goddesses, 
the  spirit  of  that  singular  system  exacted  from 
them,  in  requital,  a  tone  of  character  and  a  line  of 
conduct  superior  and  something  contradictory  to 
that  of  natural  or  merely  human  feeling.  Its 
heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits  shown  by 
an  artificial  light  —  strong  and  luminous,  and 
which  placed  in  high  relief  the  objects  on  which 
it  was  turned,  but  having  still  something  of  adven- 
titious splendour,  which,  compared  with  that  of 
the  natural  day,  seemed  glaring  and  exaggerated. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose 
stem  was  to  be  found  in  the  race  of  Thor,  Balder, 
Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors   of  the  North, 
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whose  beauty  was  the  theme  of  a  hundred  min- 
strels, and  her  eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  the 
chivalry  of  the  warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to 
mourn  her  sire  with  the  ineffectual  tears  of  a  vil- 
lage maiden.  Young  as  she  was,  and  horrible  as 
was  the  incident  which  she  had  but  that  instant 
witnessed,  it  was  not  altogether  so  appalling  to  her 
as  to  a  maiden  whose  eye  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  rough  and  often  fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and 
whose  residence  had  not  been  among  scenes  and 
men  where  war  and  death  had  been  the  unceasing 
theme  of  every  tongue,  whose  imagination  had  not 
been  familiarized  with  wild  and  bloody  events,  or, 
finally,  who  had  not  been  trained  up  to  consider 
an  honourable  "  death  under  shield,  *  as  that  of  a 
field  of  battle  was  termed,  as  a  more  desirable  ter- 
mination to  the  life  of  a  warrior  than  that  linger- 
ing and  unhonoured  fate  which  comes  slowly  on, 
to  conclude  the  listless  and  helpless  inactivity  of 
prolonged  old  age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for 
her  father,  felt  her  bosom  glow  when  she  recol- 
lected that  he  died  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame,  and 
amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered  enemies ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  exigencies  of  her  own  situation, 
it  was  with  the  determination  to  defend  her  own 
liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by  every 
means  which  Heaven  had  left  within  her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten;  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church,  she  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well 
as  prayers.  In  a  small  crypt,  or  oratory,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  chapel  was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on 
which  a  lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  revered  as  a  household  and 
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peculiar  deity  by  the  family  of  Berenger,  one  of 
whose  ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the  Holy 
Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  pilgrimage.  It 
was  of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  Grecian 
painting  not  unlike  those  which  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  often  imputed  to  the  Evangelist  Luke. 
The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was  accounted  a 
shrine  of  uncommon  sanctity  —  nay,  supposed  to 
have  displayed  miraculous  powers;  and  Eveline, 
by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered 
before  the  painting,  and  by  the  constant  prayers 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  had  constituted 
herself  the  peculiar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  DolouTeuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone  and  in  secrecy, 
sinking  in  the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  before  the 
shrine  of  her  patroness,  she  besought  the  protec- 
tion of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  free- 
dom and  honour,  and  invoked  vengeance  on  the 
wild  and  treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her 
father,  and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of 
strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow  a  large  donative 
in  lands  to  the  shrine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid 
she  implored,  but  the  oath  passed  her  lips  (even 
though  they  faltered,  and  though  something  within 
her  remonstrated  against  the  vow),  that  whatsoever 
favoured  knight  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
might  employ  for  her  rescue  should  obtain  from 
her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon  she  might  honour- 
ably grant,  were  it  that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the 
holy  altar.  Taught  as  she  was  to  believe,  by  the 
assurances  of  many  a  knight,  that  such  a  surrender 
was  the  highest  boon  which  Heaven  could  bestow, 
she  felt  as  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  when 
she  placed  herself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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pure  and  blessed  patroness  in  whose  aid  she  con- 
fided. Perhaps  there  lurked  in  this  devotion  some 
earthly  hope  of  which  she  was  herself  scarce  con- 
scious, and  which  reconciled  her  to  the  indefinite 
sacrifice  thus  freely  offered.  The  Virgin  (this 
flattering  hope  might  insinuate),  kindest  and  most 
benevolent  of  patronesses,  will  use  compassionately 
the  power  resigned  to  her,  and  he  will  be  the 
favoured  champion  of  Maria  upon  whom  her  vota- 
ress would  most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something  self- 
ish will  often  mingle  with  our  noblest  and  purest 
emotions,  it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself, 
who,  in  the  full  assurance  of  implicit  faith,  and 
fixing  on  the  representative  of  her  adoration  eyes 
in  which  the  most  earnest  supplication,  the  most 
humble  confidence,  struggled  with  unbidden  tears, 
was  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  when,  young  as 
she  was,  she  was  selected  to  bestow  the  prize  of 
chivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It  was  no  wonder 
that,  in  such  a  moment  of  high  excitation,  when 
prostrated  in  devotion  before  a  being  of  whose 
power  to  protect  her,  and  to  make  her  protection 
assured  by  a  visible  sign,  she  doubted  nothing,  the 
Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes 
the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she  gazed  on  the 
picture  with  an  overstrained  eye,  and  an  imagina- 
tion heated  with  enthusiasm,  the  expression  seemed 
to  alter  from  the  hard  outline  fashioned  by  the 
Greek  painter;  the  eyes  appeared  to  become  ani- 
mated, and  to  return  with  looks  of  compassion  the 
suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the  mouth 
visibly  arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that  the  head 
made  a  gentle  inclination. 
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Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances 
of  which  her  faith  permitted  her  not  to  question 
the  reality,  the  Lady  Eveline  folded  her  arms  on 
her  bosom,  and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the 
pavement,  as  the  posture  most  fitting  to  listen  to 
divine  communication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far;  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  voice ;  and  when,  after  stealing 
her  eyes  all  around  the  crypt  in  which  she  knelt, 
she  again  raised  them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady, 
the  features  seemed  to  be  in  the  form  in  which  the 
limner  had  sketched  them,  saving  that,  to  Eve- 
line's imagination,  they  still  retained  an  august 
and  yet  gracious  expression,  which  she  had  not 
before  remarked  upon  the  countenance.  With 
awful  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet 
comforted,  and  even  elated,  with  the  visitation 
she  had  witnessed,  the  maiden  repeated  again  and 
again  the  orisons  which  she  thought  most  grateful 
to  the  ear  of  her  benefactress;  and,  rising  at 
length,  retired  backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of 
a  sovereign,  until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the 
saints  which  the  walls  and  niches  presented  for 
adoration  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants, 
too  anxious  to  prolong  their  devotions,  had  dis- 
persed through  the  castle  to  learn  tidings  of  their 
friends,  and  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  or  at 
least  some  place  of  repose  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each 
saint  as  she  passed  his  image  (for  impending  dan- 
ger makes  men  observant  of  the  rites  of  devotion), 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  almost  reached  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  when  a   man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed, 
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entered  hastily,  and  with  a  louder  voice  than 
suited  the  holy  place,  unless  when  need  was  most 
urgent,  demanded  the  Lady  Eveline.  Impressed 
with  the  feelings  of  veneration  which  the  late 
scene  had  produced,  she  was  about  to  rebuke  his 
military  rudeness,  when  he  spoke  again,  and  in 
anxious  haste,  "  Daughter,  we  are  betrayed ! "  and 
though  the  form  and  the  coat-of-mail  which 
covered  it  were  those  of  a  soldier,  the  voice  was 
that  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  eager  and  anxious 
at  the  same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the 
mail  hood,  and  showed  his  countenance. 

"  Father, "  she  said,  "  what  means  this  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  confidence  in  Heaven  which  you 
are  wont  to  recommend,  that  you  bear  other  arms 
than  your  order  assigns  to  you?" 

"  It  may  come  to  that  ere  long, "  said  Father 
Aldrovand ;  "  for  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk. 
But  now  I  have  donned  this  harness  to  discover 
treachery,  not  to  resist  force.  Ah!  my  beloved 
daughter  —  we  are  dreadfully  beset  —  f oemen  with- 
out— traitors  within!  The  false  Fleming,  Wil- 
kin Flammock,  is  treating  for  the  surrender  of  the 
castle ! " 

"  Who  dares  say  so  ? n  said  a  veiled  female, 
who  had  been  kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  sequestered 
corner  of  the  chapel,  but  who  now  started  up 
and  came  boldly  betwixt  Lady  Eveline  and  the 
monk. 

"  Go  hence,  thou  saucy  minion !  "  said  the  monk, 
surprised  at  this  bold  interruption.  "  This  con- 
cerns not  thee." 

"  But  it  doth  concern  me, "  said  the  damsel, 
throwing  back  her  veil,  and  discovering  the  juve- 
nile countenance  of  Eose,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin 
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Flammock,  her  eyes  sparkling  and  her  cheeks 
blushing  with  anger,  the  vehemence  of  which 
made  a  singular  contrast  with  the  very  fair  com- 
plexion and  almost  infantine  features  of  the 
speaker,  whose  whole  form  and  figure  was  that  of 
a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and 
indeed  whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and 
bashful  as  they  now  seemed  bold,  impassioned, 
and  undaunted.  —  "  Doth  it  not  concern  me, "  she 
said,  "  that  my  father's  honest  name  should  be 
tainted  with  treason?  Doth  it  not  concern  the 
stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled?  It  doth 
concern  me,  and  I  will  know  the  author  of  the 
calumny. " 

u  Damsel, "  said  Eveline,  u  restrain  thy  useless 
passion ;  the  good  father,  though  he  cannot  inten- 
tionally calumniate  thy  father,  speaks,  it  may  be, 
from  false  report. " 

"  As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest, "  said  the  father, 
"  I  speak  from  the  report  of  my  own  ears.  Upon 
the  oath  of  my  order,  myself  heard  this  Wilkin 
Flammock  chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this 
hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I  gained  admittance  to  a 
conference  where  he  thought  there  were  no  English 
ears.  They  spoke  Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the 
jargon  of  old." 

"  The  Flemish, "  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose 
headstrong  passion  led  her  to  speak  first  in  answer 
to  the  last  insult  offered,  "  is  no  jargon  like  your 
piebald  English,  half  Norman  half  Saxon,  but  a 
noble  Gothic  tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave  warriors 
who  fought  against  the  Eoman  Kaisars,  when 
Britain  bent  the  neck  to  them  —  and  as  for  this 
he  has  said  of  Wilkin  Flammock, "  she  continued, 
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collecting  her  ideas  into  more  order  as  she  went 
on,  "  believe  it  not,  my  dearest  lady ;  but,  as  you 
value  the  honour  of  your  own  noble  father,  confide, 
as  in  the  Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine ! * 
This  she  spoke  with  an  imploring  tone  of  voice, 
mingled  with  sobs,  as  if  her  heart  had  been 
breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant 
*  Rose, *  she  said,  *  in  this  evil  time  suspicions 
will  light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunderstandings 
will  arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let  us  hear 
the  good  father  state  what  he  hath  to  charge  upon 
your  parent  Fear  not  but  that  Wilkin  shall  be 
heard  in  his  defence.  Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet 
and  reasonable. " 

a  I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this 
matter,*  said  Rose,  with  redoubled  indignation; 
"  and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  false* 
hoods  of  that  reverend  mummer,  who  is  neither 
true  priest  nor  true  soldier.  But  I  will  fetch 
one  who  shall  confront  him  either  in  casque  or 
cowl.* 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  chapel, 
while  the  monk,  after  some  pedantic  circumlocu- 
tion, acquainted  the  Lady  Eveline  with  what  he 
had  overheard  betwixt  Jorworth  and  Wilkin ;  and 
proposed  to  her  to  draw  together  the  few  English 
who  were  in  the  castle,  and  take  possession  of  the 
innermost  square  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual 
in  Gothic  fortresses  of  the  Norman  period,  was 
situated  so  as  to  make  considerable  defence,  even 
after  the  exterior  works  of  the  castle,  which  it 
commanded,  were  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

"  Father,  *  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the 
vision  she  had  lately  witnessed,  "  thi|  were  good 
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counsel  in  extremity;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to 
create  the  very  evil  we  fear,  by  setting  our  garrison 
at  odds  amongst  themselves.  I  have  a  strong  and 
not  unwarranted  confidence,  good  father,  in  our 
blessed  Lady  of  this  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  we 
shall  attain  at  once  vengeance  on  our  barbarous 
enemies  and  escape  from  our  present  jeopardy; 
and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow  I  have  made, 
that  to  him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  to 
work  us  succour  I  will  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my 
father's  inheritance,  or  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  * 

"  Ave  Maria  /  Ave  Regina  Cceli !  "  said  the 
priest  j  "ona  rock  more  sure  you  could  not  have 
founded  your  trust.  —  But,  daughter, "  he  con- 
tinued, after  the  proper  ejaculation  had  been  made, 
"  have  you  never  heard,  even  by  a  hint,  that  theTe 
was  a  treaty  for  your  hand  betwixt  our  much- 
honoured  lord,  of  whom  we  are  cruelly  bereft  (may 
God  assoilzie  his  soul!),  and  the  great  house  of 
Lacy?" 

"  Something  I  may  have  heard, "  said  Eveline, 
dropping  her  eyes,  while  a  slight  tinge  suffused 
her  cheek ;  u  but  I  refer  me  to  the  disposal  of  Our 
Lady  of  Succour  and  Consolation." 

As  she  spoke,  Eose  entered  the  chapel  with 
the  same  vivacity  she  had  shown  in  leaving  it, 
leading  by  the  hand  her  father,  whose  sluggish 
though  firm  step,  vacant  countenance,  and  heavy 
demeanour  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
rapidity  of  her  motions  and  the  anxious  animation 
of  her  address.  Her  task  of  dragging  him  forward 
might  have  reminded  the  spectator  of  some  of 
those  ancient  monuments,  on  which  a  small  cherub, 
singularly  inadequate  to  the  task,  is  often  repre- 
sented as  foisting  upward  towards  the  empyrean 
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the  fleshly  hulk  of  some  ponderous  tenant  of  the 
tomb,  whose  disproportioned  weight  bids  fair  to 
render  ineffectual  the  benevolent  and  spirited  exer- 
tions of  its  fluttering  guide  and  assistant. 

*  Eoschen  —  iny  child  —  what  grieves  thee  ?  " 
said  the  Netherlander,  as  he  yielded  to  his  daugh- 
ter's violence  with  a  smile,  which,  being  on  the 
countenance  of  a  father,  had  more  of  expression 
and  feeling  than  those  which  seemed  to  have  made 
their  constant  dwelling  upon  his  lips. 

"  Here  stands  my  father, "  said  the  impatient 
maiden ;  "  impeach  him  with  treason,  who  can  or 
dare!  There  stands  Wilkin  Flammock,  son  of 
Dieterick,  the  cramer  of  Antwerp,  —  let  those 
accuse  him  to  his  face  who  slandered  him  behind 
his  back!" 

"  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand ! "  said  the  Lady 
Eveline.  "  We  are  young  in  our  lordship,  and, 
alas !  the  duty  hath  descended  upon  us  in  an  evil 
hour ;  yet  we  will,  so  may  Qod  and  Our  Lady  help 
us,  hear  and  judge  of  your  accusation  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power. 0 

"This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk, 
*  however  bold  he  hath  made  himself  in  villany, 
dares  not  deny  that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears 
treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle. " 

"  Strike  him,  father ! "  said  the  indignant  Sose. 
"  Strike  the  disguised  mummer !  The  steel  hauberk 
may  be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock  — 
strike  him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully!" 

"  Peace,  Eoschen,  thou  art  mad, "  said  her  father, 
angrily :  "  the  monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense 
about  him,  and  I  would  his  ears  had  been  farther 
off  when  he  thrust  them  into  what  concerned  him 
not " 
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Bose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her 
father  bluntly  avow  the  treasonable  communica- 
tion of  which  she  had  thought  him  incapable  — 
she  dropped  the  hand  by  which  she  had  dragged 
him  into  the  chapel,  and  stared  on  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, with  eyes  which  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets,  and  a  countenance  from  which  the  blood, 
with  which  it  was  so  lately  highly  coloured,  had 
retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  sweetness  and  dignity  were  mingled 
with  sorrow.  u  Wilkin, "  she  said,  u  I  could  not 
have  believed  this.  What !  on  the  very  day  of  thy 
confiding  benefactor's  death,  canst  thou  have  been 
tampering  with  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up  the 
castle,  and  betray  thy  trust !  —  But  I  will  not 
upbraid  thee  —  I  deprive  thee  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee  to  be 
kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till  God  send 
us  relief,  when,  it  may  be,  thy  daughter's  merits 
shall  atone  for  thy  offences,  and  save  further 
punishment.  —  See  that  our  commands  be  presently 
obeyed. " 

"Yes  —  yes — yes!*  exclaimed  Bose,  hurrying 
one  word  on  the  other  as  fast  and  vehemently  as 
she  could  articulate  —  "  Let  us  go  —  let  us  go  to 
the  darkest  dungeon  —  darkness  befits  us  better 
than  light," 

The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that 
the  Fleming  made  no  motion  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  arrest,  came  forward,  in  a  manner  more  suiting 
his  ancient  profession  and  present  disguise  than 
his  spiritual  character,  and  with  the  words,  "  I 
attach  thee,  Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged 
treason  to  your  liege  lady,  *  would  have  laid  hand 
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upon  him,  had  not  the  Fleming  stepped  back  and 
warned  him  off,  with  a  menacing  and  determined 
gesture,  while  he  said,"  Ye  are  mad !  —  all  of  you 
English  are  mad  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  my 
silly  girl  hath  caught  the  malady.  —  Lady,  your 
honoured  father  gave  me  a  charge,  which  I  pur- 
pose to  execute  to  the  best  for  all  parties,  and  you 
cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at  your 
idle  pleasure.  —  Father  Aldrovand,  a  monk  makes 
no  lawful  arrests.  —  Daughter  Soschen,  hold  your 
peace  and  dry  your  eyes  —  you  are  a  f 00L  " 

"  I  am,  I  am, "  said  Eose,  drying  her  eyes  and 
regaining  her  elasticity  of  manner  —  "  I  am  indeed 
a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  my  father's  probity.  —  Confide  in  him,  dear- 
est lady ;  he  is  wise  though  he  is  grave,  and  kind 
though  he  is  plain  and  homely  in  his  speech. 
Should  he  prove  false  he  will  fare  the  worse !  for 
I  will  plunge  myself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and 
he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter  for  betraying  his 
master's. " 

"  This  is  all  frenzy, "  said  the  monk.  *  Who 
trusts  avowed  traitors?  —  Here,  Normans,  English, 
to  the  rescue  of  your  liege  lady  —  Bows  and  bills 
—  bows  and  bills!* 

u  You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next 
homily,  good  father, "  said  the  Netherlander,  a  or 
call  in  good  Flemish,  since  you  understand  it,  for 
to  no  other  language  will  those  within  hearing 
reply. " 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Eveline  with  a 
real  or  affected  air  of  clumsy  kindness,  and  some- 
thing as  nearly  approaching  to  courtesy  as  his 
manners  and  features  could  assume.     He  bade  her 
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good-night,  and,  assuring  her  that  he  would  act 
for  the  best,  left  the  chapeL  The  monk  was  about 
to  break  forth  into  revilings,  but  Eveline,  with 
more  prudence,  checked  his  zeal. 

"  I  cannot,  *  she  said,  "  but  hope  that  this  man's 
intentions  are  honest" 

"  Now,  God's  blessings  on  you,  lady,  for  that 
very  word ! "  said  Rose,  eagerly  interrupting  her 
and  kissing  her  hand. 

"  But  if,  unhappily,  they  are  doubtful, "  con- 
tinued Eveline,  "  it  is  not  by  reproach  that  we  can 
bring  him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good  father,  give 
an  eye  to  the  preparations  for  resistance,  and  see 
naught  omitted  that  our  means  furnish  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter, "  said 
Aldrovand :  "  there  are  still  some  English  hearts 
amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  eat  the 
Flemings  themselves  than  surrender  the  castle." 

"  That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as 
bear's  venison,  father,"  answered  Eose,  bitterly, 
still  on  fire  with  the  idea  that  the  monk  treated 
her  nation  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  these  terms  they  separated  —  the  women  to 
indulge  their  fears  and  sorrows  in  private  grief  or 
alleviate  them  by  private  devotion,  the  monk  to 
try  to  discover  what  were  the  real  purposes  of 
Wilkin  Flammock,  and  to  counteract  them  if  pos- 
sible, should  they  seem  to  indicate  treachery. 
His  eye,  however,  though  sharpened  by  strong 
suspicion,  saw  nothing  to  strengthen  his  fears, 
excepting  that  the  Fleming  had,  with  considerable 
military  skill,  placed  the  principal  posts  of  the 
castle  in  the  charge  of  his  own  countrymen, 
which  must  make  any  attempt  to  dispossess  him 
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of  his  present  authority  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. The  monk  at  length  retired,  summoned 
by  the  duties  of  the  evening  service,  and  with  the 
determination  to  be  stirring  with  the  light  next 
morning. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh,  Badly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer'd  castle  wall, 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement 

Seem  nodding  to  their  fall. 

Old  Ballad. 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  telling  his  beads  as 
he  went,  that  he  might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aldro- 
vand  began  his  rounds  in  the  castle  so  soon  as  day- 
light had  touched  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon. 
A  natural  instinct  led  him  first  to  those  stalls 
which,  had  the  fortress  been  properly  victualled 
for  a  siege,  ought  to  have  been  tenanted  by  cattle ; 
and  great  was  his  delight  to  see  more  than  a  score 
of  fat  kine  and  bullocks  in  the  place  which  had 
last  night  been  empty !  One  of  them  had  already 
been  carried  to  the  shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or 
two,  who  played  butchers  on  the  occasion,  were 
dividing  the  carcass  for  the  cook's  use.  The  good 
father  had  well-nigh  cried  out  a  miracle ;  but,  not 
to  be  too  precipitate,  he  limited  his  transport  to  a 
private  exclamation  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

u  Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender  ?  —  who  speaks 
of  surrender  now  ?  "  he  said.  u  Here  is  enough  to 
maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  arrives,  were  he  to 
sail  back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose 
to  have  fasted  this  morning,  as  well  to  save  vic- 
tuals as  on  a  religious  score ;  but  the  blessing  of 
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the  saints  must  not  be  slighted. —  Sir  Cook,  let  me 
have  half  a  yard  or  so  of  broiled  beef  presently ; 
bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  manchet,  and  the  butler 
a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take  a  running  breakfast  on 
the  western  battlements.  *  l 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weakest 
point  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  good  father 
found  Wilkin  Flammock  anxiously  superintending 
the  necessary  measures  of  defence.  He  greeted 
him  courteously,  congratulated  him  on  the  stock 
of  provisions  with  which  the  castle  had  been  sup- 
plied during  the  night,  and  was  inquiring  how 
they  had  been  so  happily  introduced  through  the 
Welsh  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  the  first  occa- 
sion to  interrupt  him. 

"  Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father ;  but  I 
wish  at  present,  and  before  other  discourse,  to 
consult  thee  on  a  matter  which  presses  my  con- 
science, and,  moreover,  deeply  concerns  my  worldly 
estate. " 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son, *  said  the  father, 
conceiving  that  he  should  thus  gain  the  key  to 
Wilkin's  real  intentions.  "  Oh,  a  tender  conscience 
is  a  jewel!  and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it 
saith,  'Pour  out  thy  doubts  into  the  ear  of  the 
priest, '  shall  one  day  have  his  own  dolorous  out- 
cries choked  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Thou  wert 
ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  son  Wilkin,  though 
thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel  bearing. " 

°  Well,  then, "  said  Wilkin,  "  you  are  to  know, 
good  father,  that  I  have  had  some  dealings  with 
my  neighbour,  Jan  Vanwelt,  concerning  my  daugh- 

1  Old  Henry  Jenkius,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Abbacies  before 
their  dissolution,  has  preserved  the  fact  that  roast-beef  was  deli- 
vered out  to  the  guests  not  by  weight  but  by  measure. 
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ter  Rose,  and  that  he  has  paid  me  certain   gilders 
on  condition  I  will  match  her  to  him. " 

*  Pshaw,  pshaw !  my  good  son, "  said  the  disap- 
pointed confessor,  u  this  gear  can  lie  over —  this  is 
no  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when 
we  are  all  like  to  be  murdered. " 

a  Nay,  but  hear  me,  good  father, "  said  the 
Fleming,  a  for  this  point  of  conscience  concerns 
the  present  case  more  nearly  than  you  wot  of.  — 
You  must  know  I  have  no  will  to  bestow  Eose  on 
this  same  Jan  Vanwelt,  who  is  old  and  of  ill  con- 
ditions ;  and  I  would  know  of  you  whether  I  may, 
in  conscience,  refuse  him  my  consent  ? " 

u  Truly,  *  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "  Bose  is  a 
pretty  lass,  though  somewhat  hasty ;  and  I  think 
you  may  honestly  withdraw  your  consent,  always 
on  paying  back  the  gilders  you  have  received. " 

"  But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father, "  said 
the  Fleming  — "  the  refunding  this  money  will 
reduce  me  to  utter  poverty.  The  Welsh  have  de- 
stroyed my  substance ;  and  this  handful  of  money 
is  all,  God  help  me  \  on  which  I  must  begin  the 
world  again. " 

*  Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin, "  said  Aldrovand, 
u  thou  must  keep  thy  word,  or  pay  the  forfeit ;  for 
what  saith  the  text  ?  Quis  habitabit  in  tabernactUo, 
quis  requiescet  in  monte  sancto?  —  Who  shall  ascend 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ? 
Is  it  not  answered  again,  Qui  jurat  proximo  et  rum 
decipit?  —  Go  to,  my  son  —  break  not  thy  plighted 
word  for  a  little  filthy  lucre  —  better  is  an  empty 
stomach  and  a  hungry  heart  with  a  clear  con- 
science than  a  fatted  ox  with  iniquity  and  word- 
breaking.  —  Sawest  thou  not  our  late  noble  lord, 
who  (may  his  soul  be  happy !)  chose  rather  to  die 
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In  unequal  battle,  like  a  true  knight,  than  live  a 
perjured  man,  though  he  had  but  spoken  a  rash 
word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine-flask  ?  * 

"Alas!  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "this  is  even 
what  I  feared !  We  must  e'en  render  up  the  castle, 
or  restore  to  the  Welshman  Jorworth  the  cattle 
by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  and 
defend  it" 

"  How  —  wherefore  —  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  * 
said  the  monk  in  astonishment.  M  I  speak  to  thee 
of  Rose  Flammock  and  Jan  Van-devil,  or  whatever 
you  call  him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle 
and  castles,  and  I  wot  not  what !  " 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in 
parables.  This  castle  was  the  daughter  I  had 
promised  to  deliver  over  —  the  Welshman  is  Jan 
Vanwelt,  and  the  gilders  were  the  cattle  he  has 
sent  in  as  a  part-payment  beforehand  of  my 
guerdon.  * 

*  Parables !  "  said  the  monk,  colouring  with 
anger  at  the  trick  put  on  him.  *  What  has  a  boor 
like  thee  to  do  with  parables?  —  But  I  forgive 
thee  —  I  forgive  thee. " 

"  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welsh- 
man, or  restore  him  his  cattle  ?  "  said  the  impene- 
trable Dutchman. 

*  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan ! "  replied  the 
monk. 

"  I  fear  me  it  must  be  the  alternative,  *  said  the 
Fleming ;  u  for  the  example  of  thy  honourable 
lord" 

u  The  example  of  an  honourable  fool, "  answered 
the  monk ;  then  presently  subjoined,  "  Our  Lady 
be  with  her  servant!  —  This  Belgic-brained  boor 
makes  me  forget  what  I  would  say. " 
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"  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence 
cited  to  me  even  now, w  continued  the  Fleming. 

a  Go  to !  *  said  the  monk.  "  What  hast  thou  to 
do  to  presume  to  think  of  texts  ?  Knowest  thou 
not  that  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  slayeth,  and 
that  it  is  the  exposition  which  maketh  to  live? 
Art  thou  not  like  one  who,  coming  to  a  physician, 
conceals  from  him  half  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease ?  I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming,  the  text 
speaketh  but  of  promises  made  unto  Christians, 
and  there  is  in  the  rubric  a  special  exception  of 
such  as  are  made  to  Welshmen."  At  this  com- 
mentary the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to 
show  his  whole  case  of  broad  strong  white  teeth. 
Father  Aldrovand  himself  grinned  in  sympathy, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say,  "  Come,  come,  I  see 
how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some  small  revenge 
on  me  for  doubting  of  thy  truth ;  and,  in  verity,  I 
think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough.  But 
wherefore  didst  thou  not  let  me  into  the  secret 
from  the  beginning?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul 
suspicions  of  thee. " 

"  What !  "  said  the  Fleming,  "  is  it  possible  I 
could  ever  think  of  involving  your  reverence  in 
a  little  matter  of  deceit?  Surely  Heaven  hath 
sent  me  more  grace  and  manners.  —  Hark,  I  hear 
Jorworth's  horn  at  the  gate." 

"  He  blows  like  a  town  swineherd,  "  said  Aldro- 
vand,  in   disdain. 

*  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I 
should  restore  the  cattle  unto  him,  then  ? "  said 
Flammock. 

"  Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee  deliver  him  straight- 
way over  the  walls  such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as 
shall   scald   the   hair  from   his   goat-skin   cloak. 
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And,  hark  thee,  do  thou  in  the  first  place  try  the 
temperature  of  the  kettle  with  thy  forefinger,  and 
that  shall  be  thy  penance  for  the  trick  thou  bast 
played  me.  * 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another  broad 
grin  of  intelligence,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
outer  gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had  come  alone. 
Placing  himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however, 
he  kept  carefully  barred,  and  speaking  through  a 
small  opening,  contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wil- 
kin Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welshman  his 
business. 

"  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to 
promise,"  said  Jorworth. 

"  Ay  ?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  an  errand 
alone  ?  "  said  Wilkin. 

a  No,  truly, "  answered  Jorworth ;  u  I  have  some 
two  score  of  men  concealed  among  yonder  bushes. " 

*  Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly, " 
answered  Wilkin,  "  before  our  archers  let  fly  a 
sheaf  of  arrows  among  them." 

*  How,  villain !  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep 
thy  promise  ?  *  said  the  Welshman. 

"  I  gave  thee  none, "  said  the  Fleming ;  *  T 
promised  but  to  think  on  what  thou  didst  say.  I 
have  done  so,  and  have  communicated  with  my 
ghostly  father,  who  will  in  no  Tespect  hear  of  my 
listening  to  thy  proposal." 

"  And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  u  keep  the  cat- 
tle, which  I  simply  sent  in  to  the  castle  on  the 
faith  of  our  agreement  ? " 

"  I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over 
to  Satan,"  said  the  monk,  unable  to  wait  the 
phlegmatic  and  lingering  answer  of  the  Fleming, 
*  if    he    give    horn,    hoof,    or    hair   of    them   to 
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such  an  uncircumcised  Philistine  as  thou  or  thy 
master.  * 

u  It  is  well,  shorn  priest,  "  answered  Jorworth,  in 
great  anger.  u  But  mark  me  —  reckon  not  on  your 
frock  for  ransom.  When  Gwenwyn  hath  taken 
this  castle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair 
of  faithless  traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up 
each  into  the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine,  for 
which  your  penitent  has  forsworn  himself,  and  lay 
you  where  wolf  and  eagle  shall  be  your  only 
companions. " 

"  Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched 
with  thy  power, "  said  the  sedate  Netherlander. 

"False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth ! " 
answered,  in  the  same  breath,  the  more  irascible 
monk.  "  I  trust  to  see  the  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints 
ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly.  * 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back 
his  arm  with  his  levelled  javelin,  and,  shaking  the 
shaft  till  it  acquired  a  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled 
it  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity  right  against 
the  aperture  in  the  wicket.  It  whizzed  through 
the  opening  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harm- 
lessly, however)  between  the  heads  of  the  monk 
and  the  Fleming;  the  former  of  whom  started 
back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at 
the  javelin,  which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of 
the  guard-room,  *  That  was  well  aimed,  and  hap- 
pily baulked. " 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  has- 
tened to  the  ambush  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
gave  them  at  once  the  signal  and  the  example  of  a 
rapid  retreat  down  the  hilL  Father  Aldrovand 
would  willingly  have  followed  them  with  a  volley 
of  arrows,  but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammuni  - 
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tion  was  too  precious  with  them  to  be  wasted  on  a 
few  runaways.  Perhaps  the  honest  man  remem- 
bered that  they  had  come  within  the  danger  of 
such  a  salutation,  in  some  measure,  on  his  own 
assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth 
and  his  followers  had  died  away,  there  ensued  a 
dead  silence,  well  corresponding  with  the  coolness 
and  calmness  of  that  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

u  This  will  not  last  long,  *  said  Wilkin  to  the 
monk,  in  a  tone  of  foreboding  seriousness,  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  good  father's  bosom. 

"  It  will  not,  and  it  cannot, "  answered  Aldro- 
vand;  "and  we  must  expect  a  shrewd  attack, 
which  I  should  mind  little,  but  that  their  numbers 
are  great,  ours  few;  the  extent  of  the  walls  con- 
siderable, and  the  obstinacy  of  these  Welsh  fiends 
almost  equal  to  their  fury.  But  we  will  do  the 
best  I  will  to  the  Lady  Eveline  —  She  must  show 
herself  upon  the  battlements  —  She  is  fairer  in 
feature  than  becometh  a  man  of  my  order  to  speak 
of;  and  she  has  withal  a  breathing  of  her  father's 
lofty  spirit  The  look  and  the  word  of  such  a 
lady  will  give  a  man  double  strength  in  the  hour 
of  need. " 

*  It  may  be, n  said  the  Fleming ;  "  and  I  will  go 
see  that  the  good  breakfast  which  I  have  appointed 
be  presently  served  forth ;  it  will  give  my  Fle- 
mings more  strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten 
thousand  virgins  —  may  their  help  be  with  us !  — 
were  they  all  arranged  on  a  fair  field.  * 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

'Twas  when  ye  raised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  banner  of  your  rightful  liege 

At  your  she-captain's  call, 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind, 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  Stewart  Rose. 

The  morning  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad 
when  Eveline  Berenger,  in  compliance  with  her 
confessor's  advice,  commenced  her  progress  around 
the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  cas- 
tle, to  confirm  by  her  personal  entreaties  the  minds 
of  the  valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope 
and  to  exertion.  She  wore  a  rich  collar  and  brace- 
lets, as  ornaments  which  indicated  her  rank  and 
high  descent ;  and  her  under-tunic,  in  the  manner 
of  the  times,  was  gathered  around  her  slender 
waist  by  a  girdle,  embroidered  with  precious  stones, 
and  secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From  one 
side  of  the  girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse, 
splendidly  adorned  with  needle-work,  and  on  the 
left  side  it  sustained  a  small  dagger  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  A  dark-coloured  mantle,  chosen 
as  emblematic  of  her  clouded  fortunes,  was  flung 
loosely  around  her ;  and  its  hood  was  brought  for- 
ward so  as  to  shadow,  but  not  hide,  her  beautiful 
countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the  high  and 
ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  inspired  by  sup- 
posed revelation,  but  they  retained  a  sorrowful  and 
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mild  yet  determined  character  —  and  in  address- 
ing the  soldiers  she  used  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and 
command,  now  throwing  herself  upon  their  pro- 
tection, now  demanding  in  her  aid  the  just  tribute 
of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dic- 
tated, in  groups  on  the  points  most  liable  to  attack, 
or  from  which  an  assailing  enemy  might  be  best 
annoyed;  and  it  was  this  unavoidable  separation 
of  their  force  into  small  detachments  which  showed 
to  disadvantage  the  extent  of  walls  compared  with 
the  number  of  the  defenders;  and  though  Wilkin 
Flammock  had  contrived  several  means  of  conceal- 
ing this  deficiency  of  force  from  the  enemy,  he 
could  not  disguise  it  from  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  who  cast  mournful  glances  on  the  length 
of  battlements  which  were  unoccupied  save  by  sen- 
tinels, and  then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of 
battle,  loaded  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  comrades  in  this  hour  of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the 
garrison  from  this  state  of  discouragement.  She 
glided  from  post  to  post,  from  tower  to  tower  of 
the  old  grey  fortress,  as  a  gleam  of  light  passes 
over  a  clouded  landscape,  and,  touching  its  various 
points  in  succession,  calls  them  out  to  beauty  and 
effect  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes  make  sufferers 
eloquent.  She  addressed  the  various  nations  who 
composed  her  little  garrison,  each  in  appropriate 
language.  To  the  English  she  spoke  as  children 
of  the  soil  —  to  the  Flemings,  as  men  who  had 
become  denizens  by  the  right  of  hospitality  —  to 
the  Normans,  as  descendants  of  that  victorious  race 
whose  sword  had  made  them  the  nobles  and  sove- 
reigns of  every  land  where  its  edge  had  been  tried. 
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To  them  she  used  the  language  of  chivalry,  by 
whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that  nation  regulated, 
or  affected  to  regulate,  his  actions.  The  English 
she  reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  honesty  of 
heart;  and  to  the  Flemings  she  spoke  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their 
honest  industry.  To  all  she  proposed  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers  — 
to  all  she  recommended  confidence  in  God  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse ;  and  she  ventured  to 
assure  all  of  the  strong  and  victorious  bands  that 
were  already  in  march  to  their  relief. 

u  Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  Cross,  *  she 
said,  "  think  of  leaving  their  native  land,  while 
the  wail  of  women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  ears  ? 
It  were  to  convert  their  pious  purpose  into  mortal 
sin,  and  to  derogate  from  the  high  fame  they  have 
so  well  won.  Yes  —  fight  but  valiantly,  and  per- 
haps, before  the  very  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rising 
shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  will  see  it  shining  on 
the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  When  did 
the  Welshman  wait  to  hear  the  clangour  of  their 
trumpets,  or  the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners  ? 
Fight  bravely  —  fight  freely  but  a  while !  —  our  cas- 
tle is  strong  —  our  munition  ample  —  your  hearts 
are  good  —  your  arms  are  powerful  —  God  is  nigh 
to  us,  and  our  friends  are  *not  far  distant  Fight, 
then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy  — 
fight  for  yourselves,  for  your  wives,  for  your  chil- 
dren, and  for  your  property  —  and,  oh !  fight  for  an 
orphan  maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defenders  but 
what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows  and  the  remembrance 
of  her  father  may  raise  up  among  you !  • 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  men  to  whom   they  were   addressed, 
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already  hardened  by  habits  and  sentiments  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Normans  swore, 
on  the  cross  of  their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a 
man  ere  they  would  surrender  their  posts;  the 
blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "  Shame  on  him  who 
would  render  up  such  a  lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh 
wolf,  while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with  his 
body !  "  Even  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  others  were  ani- 
mated, and  muttered  to  each  other  praises  of  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves 
to  do  the  best  they  might  in  her  defence. 

Rose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with 
one  or  two  attendants  upon  her  circuit  around  the 
castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  natural 
character  of  a  shy  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited 
state  into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  the  sus- 
picions which  in  the  evening  before  had  attached 
to  her  father's  character.  She  tripped  closely  but 
respectfully  after  Eveline,  and  listened  to  what 
she  said  from  time  to  time,  with  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  a  child  listening  to  its  tutor,  while 
only  her  moistened  eye  expressed  how  far  she  felt 
or  comprehended  the  extent  of  the  danger  or  the 
force  of  the  exhortations.  There  was,  however,  a 
moment  when  the  youthful  maiden's  eye  became 
more  bright,  her  step  more  confident,  her  looks 
more  elevated.  This  was  when  they  approached 
the  spot  where  her  father,  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison,  was  now  exer- 
cising those  of  engineer,  and  displaying  great  skill, 
as  well  as  wonderful  personal  strength,  in  directing 
and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  large  mangonel 
(a  military  engine  used  for  casting  stones)  upon  a 
station  commanding  an  exposed  postern-gate,  which 
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led  from  the  western  side  of  the  castle  down  to  the 
plain,  and  where  a  severe  assault  was  naturally  to 
be  expected.  The  greater  part  of  his  armour  lay 
beside  him,  but  covered  with  his  cassock  to  screen 
it  from  the  morning  dew;  while  in  his  leathern 
doublet,  with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  a 
huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand,  he  set  an  example 
to  the  mechanics  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a 
touch  of  shamefacedness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to 
the  breach  of  petty  observances.  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  had  been  unmoved  even  to  insensibility  at 
the  imputation  of  treason  so  lately  cast  upon  him; 
but  he  coloured  high  and  was  confused,  while, 
hastily  throwing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  dishabille  in  which  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not  so  his  daughter. 
Proud  of  her  father's  zeal,  her  eye  gleamed  from 
him  to  her  mistress  with  a  look  of  triumph,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  And  this  faithful  follower  is  he 
who  was  suspected  of  treachery ! n 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  re- 
proach ;  and,  anxious  to  atone  for  her  momentary 
doubt  of  his  fidelity,  she  offered  for  his  acceptance 
a  ring  of  value,  "  in  small  amends, w  she  said,  u  of 
a  momentary  misconstruction. " 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,  *  said  Flammock,  with  his 
usual  bluntness,  "  unless  I  have  the  freedom  to 
bestow  the  gaud  on  Rose;  for  I  think  she  was 
grieved  enough  at  that  which  moved  me  little,  — 
as  why  should  it  ? " 

u  Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt, "  said  Eveline ;  tt  the 
stone  it  bears  is  as  true  as  thine  own  faith. " 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and,  looking  on  the  broad 
expanded  plain  which  extended  between  the  site 
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of  the  castle  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent 
and  still  the  morning  was  rising  over  what  had  so 
lately  been  a  scene  of  such  extensive  slaughter. 

"  It  will  not  be  so  long, n  answered  Flammock : 
"  we  shall  have  noise  enough,  and  that  nearer  to 
our  ears  than  yesterday.  n 

"  Which  way  lie  the  enemy  ? "  said  Eveline. 
"  Methinks  I  can  spy  neither  tents  nor  pavilions. " 

"  They  use  none,  lady/  answered  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock.  "  Heaven  has  denied  them  the  grace  and 
knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
covered  with  naught  but  their  white  mantles. 
Would  one  think  that  a  host  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats could  look  so  like  the  finest  object  in  nature 
—  a  well-spread  bleaching-field  ?  —  Hark  —  hark ! 
the  wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz;  they  will  soon 
be  plying  their  stings.  " 

In  fact,  there  was  heard  among  the  Welsh  army 
a  low  and  indistinct  murmur,  like  that  of 

Beee  alarm'd  and  mustering  in  their  hives. 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which 
grew  louder  every  moment,  Bose,  who  had  all  the 
irritability  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  clung  to 
her  father's  arm,  saying  in  a  terrified  whisper,  "  It 
is  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  the  night  before  the 
great  inundation. " 

B  And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  women 
to  be  abroad  in, "  said  Flammock.  "  Go  to  your 
chamber,  Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  your  will  —  and 
go  you  too,  Eoschen  —  God  bless  you  both  —  ye  do 
but  keep  us  idle  here." 

And  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done  all 
that  was  incumbent  upon  her,  and  fearful  lest  the 
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chill  which  she  felt  creeping  over  her  own  heart 
should  infect  others,  Eveline  took  her  vassal's 
advice,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  her  own  apartment, 
often  casting  back  her  eye  to  the  place  where  the 
Welsh,  now  drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were 
advancing  their  ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves 
of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  with  considerable 
military  skill,  adopted  a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to 
the  fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  calculated  to 
alarm  on  every  point  the  feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended 
by  the  river  were  watched  each  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  British,  with  instructions  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they 
should  observe  that  some  favourable  opportunity 
of  close  attack  should  occur.  But  far  the  greater 
part  of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of  three 
columns  of  great  strength,  advanced  along  the 
plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle,  and  me- 
naced with  a  desperate  assault  the  walls,  which  in 
that  direction  were  deprived  of  the  defence  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these  formidable  bodies  con- 
sisted entirely  of  archers,  who  dispersed  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  beleaguered  place,  and  took 
advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  ground  which 
could  afford  them  shelter ;  and  then  began  to  bend 
their  bows  and  shower  their  arrows  on  the  battle- 
ments and  loopholes,  suffering,  however,  a  great 
deal  more  damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict, 
as  the  garrison  returned  their  shot  in  comparative 
safety,  and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim. l 
Under  cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrows, 
two  very  strong  bodies  of  Welsh  attempted  to  carry 

1  Note  H.  —  Archers  of  Wales. 
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the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm.  They 
had  axes  to  destroy  the  palisades,  then  called  bar- 
riers ;  fagots  to  fill  up  the  external  ditches ;  torches 
to  set  fire  to  aught  combustible  which  they  might 
find ;  and,  above  all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury 
towards  the  point  of  attack,  despite  a  most  obsti- 
nate defence  and  the  great  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained by  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the 
assault  for  nearly  an  hour,  supplied  by  reinforce- 
ments which  more  than  recruited  their  diminished 
numbers.  When  they  were  at  last  compelled 
to  retreat,  they  seemed  to  adopt  a  new  and  yet 
more  harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large  body 
assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the  fortress  with 
such  fury  as  to  draw  thither  as  many  of  the  be- 
sieged as  could  possibly  be  spared  from  other 
defended  posts,  and  when  there  appeared  a  point 
less  strongly  manned  than  was  adequate  to  defence, 
that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
resembled  the  embarrassed  traveller  engaged  in 
repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets,  which,  while  he 
brushes  them  from  one  part,  fix  in  swarms  upon 
another,  and  drive  him  to  despair  by  their  num- 
bers and  the  boldness  and  multiplicity  of  their 
attacks.  The  postern  being  of  course  a  principal 
point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand,  whose  anxiety 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  walls, 
and  who,  indeed,  where  decency  would  permit, 
took  an  occasional  share  in  the  active  defence  of 
the  place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  point  chiefly  in 
danger 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax, 
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grim  with  dust  and  blood,  working  with  his  own 
hands  the  great  engine  which  he  had  lately  helped 
to  erect,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  heedful  eye 
to  all  the  exigencies  around. 

"  How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  ? "  said 
the  monk  in  a  whisper. 

"  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father  ?  "  replied 
Flammock.  "  Thou  art  no  soldier,  and  I  have  no 
time  for  words.  n 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath, "  said  the  monk,  tucking 
up  the  sleeves  of  his  frock ;  a  I  will  try  to  help 
thee  the  whilst  —  although,  Our  Lady  pity  me,  I 
know  nothing  of  these  strange  devices  —  not  even 
the  names.  But  our  rule  commands  us  to  labour ; 
there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this 
winch  —  or  in  placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of 
wood  opposite  to  the  cord9  (suiting  his  action  to 
his  words),  "  nor  see  I  aught  uncanonical  in  adjust- 
ing the  lever  thus,  or  in  touching  the  spring.  * 

The  large  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  as  he 
spoke,  and  was  so  successfully  aimed  that  it  struck 
down  a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence,  to  whom  Gwen- 
wyn  himself  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some  impor- 
tant charge. 

"  Well  driven,  trebuehet  —  well  flown,  quarrel !  * 
cried  the  monk,  unable  to  contain  his  delight,  and 
giving,  in  his  triumph,  the  true  technical  names 
to  the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  it  discharged. 

*  And  well  aimed,  monk, "  added  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock.  "  I  think  thou  knowest  more  than  is  in 
thy  breviary.  n 

u  Care  not  thou  for  that, "  said  the  father ;  "  and 
now  that  thou  seest  I  can  work  an.  engine,  and  that 
the  Welsh  knaves  seem  something  low  in  stomach, 
what  think'st  thou  of  our  estate  ? " 
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"  Well  enough  —  for  a  bad  one  —  if  we  may  hope 
for  speedy  succour;  but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh, 
not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be  at  last  wearied  out  by 
numbers.  Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall 
is  a  fearful  odds ;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it, 
and  keep  us  to  sharp  work. " 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their 
conversation,  nor  did  the  active  enemy  permit 
them  to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sunset;  for, 
alarming  them  with  repeated  menaces  of  attack 
upon  different  points,  besides  making  two  or  three 
formidable  and  furious  assaults,  they  left  them 
scarce  time  to  breathe,  or  to  take  a  moment's  re- 
freshment Yet  the  Welsh  paid  a  severe  price  for 
their  temerity ;  for  while  nothing  could  exceed  the 
bravery  with  which  their  men  repeatedly  advanced 
to  the  attack,  those  which  were  made  latest  in  the 
day  had  less  of  animated  desperation  than  their  first 
onset ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sense  of  having 
sustained  great  load,  and  apprehension  of  its  effects 
on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightfall,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable  to 
Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted  garrison  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh  there 
was  glee  and  triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day 
was  forgotten  in  recollection  of  the  signal  victory 
which  had  preceded  this  siege ;  and  the  dispirited 
garrison  could  hear  from  their  walls  the  laugh  and 
the  song,  the  sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which 
triumphed  by  anticipation  over  their  surrender. 

Tfye  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight 
deepened,  and  night  closed  with  a  blue  and  cloud- 
less sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles  that 
deck  the  firmament  received  double  brilliancy  from 
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some  slight  touch  of  frost,  although  the  paler 
planet,  their  mistress,  was  but  in  her  first  quarter. 
The  necessities  of  the  garrison  were  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  of  keeping  a  very  strong  and 
watchful  guard,  ill  according  with  the  weakness 
of  their  numbers,  at  a  time  which  appeared  favour- 
able to  any  sudden  nocturnal  alarm ;  and  so  urgent 
was  this  duty  that  those  who  had  been  more 
slightly  wounded  on  the  preceding  day  were  obliged 
to  take  their  share  in  it,  notwithstanding  their 
hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now  perfectly 
understood  each  other,  went  in  company  around 
the  walls  at  midnight,  exhorting  the  warders  to  be 
watchful,  and  examining  with  their  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
rounds,  and  as  they  were  ascending  an  elevated 
platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and  uneven  steps, 
something  galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  that  they 
perceived  on  the  summit  to  which  they  were  ascend- 
ing, instead  of  the  black  corselet  of  the  Flemish 
sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two  white 
forms,  the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin 
Flammock  with  more  dismay  than  he  had  shown 
during  any  of  the  doubtful  events  of  the  preceding 
day's  fight. 

"  Father, "   he  said,   "  betake   yourself  to   your 
tools — es  sjmckt — there  are  hobgoblins  here!" 

The  good  father  had  not  learned  as  a  priest  to 
defy  the  spiritual  host  whom  as  a  soldier  he  had 
dreaded  more  than  any  mortal  enemy,  but  he  began 
to  recite  with  chattering  teeth  the  exorcism  of  the 
church,  "  Conjuro  vos  omnes,  spiritus  maligni,  magni 
atqtte  parvi, "  when  he  was  interrupted  by  *  the 
voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  *  Is  it  you, 
Father  Aldrovand?" 
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Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had 
no  ghost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammock  and  the 
priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where 
they  found  the  lady  with  her  faithful  Eose,  the 
former  with  a  half-pike  in  her  hand,  like  a  senti- 
nel on  duty. 

a  How  is  this,  daughter  ? "  said  the  monk. 
"  How  came  you  here,  and  thus  armed  ?  And  where 
is  the  sentinel  —  the  lazy  Flemish  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post  ? n 

u  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish 
one,  father  ? "  said  Hose,  who  was  ever  awakened 
by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
country.  "  Methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs 
of  English  breed.  * 

"  Go  to,  Eose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young 
maiden, "  said  her  father.  u  Once  more,  where  is 
Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  ?  " 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said 
Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place  where  the  Flemish 
sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast 
asleep.  u  He  was  overcome  with  toil  —  had  fought 
hard  through  the  day,  and  when  I  saw  him  asleep 
as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  can- 
not take  slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb 
the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had  fought  for  me, 
I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I 
took  his  weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining 
here  till  some  one  should  come  to  relieve  him. " 

B  I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance !  " 
said  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  saluted  the  slumber- 
ing and  prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  his  corselet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his 
feet  in  no  small  alarm,  which  he  would  have  com- 
municated to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
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garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon 
the  walls,  had  not  the  monk  covered  his  broad 
mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth.  —  "  Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under 
bay  ley, "  said  he ;  —  "  thou  deservest  death,  by  all 
the  policies  of  war  —  but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see 
who  has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching 
while  you  were  dreaming  of  swine's  flesh  and 
beer-pots.  * 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake, 
was  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  situation  to  sneak 
off  without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward  con- 
gees, as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his 
repose  had  been  so  unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the 
houndsfoot, "  said  Wilkin.  u  But  what  would  you 
have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without 
rest  or  sleep.  "  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide 
as  if  he  had  proposed  to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets 
at  an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  as 
if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin, n  said  Eveline ;  "  and  do 
you  therefore  take  some  rest,  and  trust  to  my 
watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved. 
I  cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I 
could.  * 

u  Thanks,  lady,  "  said  Flammock  ;  "  and,  in  truth, 
as  this  is  a  centrical  place,  and  the  rounds  must 
pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as 
floodgates. " 

"  Oh,  father,  father ! "  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her 
sire's  unceremonious  neglect  of  decorum  —  "  think 
where  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence ! " 

cc  Ay,  ay,  good  Flammock, "  said  the  monk,  "  re- 
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member  the  presence  of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  ia 
no  place  for  folding  of  cloaks  and  donning  of 
nightcaps. " 

"  Let  him  alone,  father, "  said  Eveline,  who  in 
another  moment  might  have  smiled  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Wilkin  Flammock  folded  himself 
in  his  huge  cloak,  extended  his  substantial  form 
on  the  stone  bench,  and  gave  the  most  decided 
tokens  of  profound  repose  long  ere  the  monk  had 
done  speaking.  — "  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect, " 
she  continued,  "  are  for  times  of  ease  and  nicety ; 
—  when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  is 
wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  — 
his  eating-hall,  wherever  he  can  obtain  food.  Sit 
thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
us  of  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these 
hours  of  weariness  and  calamity." 

The  father  obeyed;  but,  however  willing  to 
afford  consolation,  his  ingenuity  and  theological 
skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of 
the  penitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  con- 
tinued until  fatigue  became  too  powerful  for  him 
also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum 
for  which  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"Oh,  night  of  woe/'  she  said  and  wept, 

"  Oh,  night  foreboding  sorrow ! 
Oh,  night  of  woe,"  she  said  and  wept, 

**  Bnt  more  I  dread  the  morrow ! " 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

The  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and 
the  monk  was  unfelt  by  the  two  anxious  maidens, 
who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon  the 
dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was 
lighted,  as  if  they  could  have  read  there  the  events 
which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a 
placid  and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and 
hill  and  plain,  lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light, 
while  at  greater  distance  their  eye  could  with  diffi- 
culty trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hid- 
den in  general  by  banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more 
expanded  bosom  to  the  stars  and  the  pale  crescent 
All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the 
waters,  and  now  and  then  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a 
harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's  dis- 
tance through  the  midnight  silence,  announced 
that  some  of  the  Welshmen  still  protracted  their 
most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild  notes,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing 
spirit;  and,  connected  as  they  were  with  ideas  of 
fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line's ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  woe,  captivity 
and  death.    The  only  other  sounds  which  disturbed 
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the  extreme  'stillness  of  the  night  were  the  oc- 
casional step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the 
hooting  of  the  owls,  which  seemed  to  wail  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  moonlight  turrets 
in  which  they  had  established  their  ancient 
habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like 
a  weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline, 
and  brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present 
grief,  and  keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors, 
than  had  reigned  there  during  the  bustle,  blood, 
and  confusion  of  the  preceding  day.  She  rose  up 
—  she  sat  down  —  she  moved  to  and  fro  on  the 
platform  —  she  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  to  a 
single  spot,  as  if  she  were  trying  by  variety  of 
posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense  of  fear  and 
sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming 
as  they  slept  soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battle- 
ment, she  could  no  longer  forbear  breaking  silence. 
a  Men  are  happy, "  she  said,  "  my  beloved  Rose : 
their  anxious  thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toil- 
some exertion,  or  drowned  in  the  insensibility 
which  follows  it.  They  may  encounter  wounds 
and  death,  but  it  is  we  who  feel  in  the  spirit  a 
more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows,  and,  in 
the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future 
misery,  suffer  a  living  death  more  cruel  than  that 
which  ends  our  woes  at  once. " 

u  Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady, "  said 
Eose ;  u  be  rather  what  you  were  yesterday,  caring 
for  the  wounded,  for  the  aged,  for  every  one  but 
yourself  —  exposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the 
showers  of  the  Welsh  arrows,  when  doing  so  could 
give  courage  to  others ;  while  I  —  shame  on  me  — 
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could  but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep,  and  needed  all 
the  little  wit  I  have  to  prevent  my  shouting  with 
the  wild  cries  of  the  Welsh,  or  screaming  and 
groaning  with  those  of  our  friends  who  fell  around 
me." 

"  Alas !  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  a  you  may 
at  pleasure  indulge  your  fears  to  the  verge  of 
distraction  itself  —  you  have  a  father  to  fight 
and  watch  for  you.  Mine  —  my  kind,  noble,  and 
honoured  parent  —  lies  dead  on  yonder  field,  and 
all  which  remains  for  me  is  to  act  as  may  best 
become  his  memory.  But  this  moment  is  at  least 
mine,  to  think  upon  and  to  mourn  for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sank  down  on  the  ban* 
quette  which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled 
parapet  of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself, 
"  He  is  gone  for  ever !  "  abandoned  herself  to  the 
extremity  of  grief.  One  hand  grasped  uncon- 
sciously the  weapon  which  she  held,  and  served, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prop  her  forehead,  while  the 
tears,  by  which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time 
relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  her 
sobs  seemed  so  convulsive  that  Rose  almost  feared 
her  heart  was  bursting.  Her  affection  and  sym- 
pathy dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course  which 
Eveline's  condition  permitted.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  full  cur- 
rent, she  gently  sat  her  down  beside  the  mourner, 
and  possessing  herself  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk 
motionless  by  her  side,  she  alternately  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow  —  now  covered 
it  with  kisses,  now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and, 
amid  these  tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and  humble 
sympathy,   waited  a   more   composed   moment  to 
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offer  her  little  stock  of  consolation  in  such  deep 
silence  and  stillness,  that,  as  the  pale  light  fell 
upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed 
rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of 
some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes 
still  wept  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed.  At  a 
little  distance  the  gleaming  corselet  of  the  Fleming 
and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  repre- 
sent the  bodies  of  those  for  whom  the  principal 
figures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed 
that  the  sorrows  of  Eveline  were  assuming  a  more 
composed  character;  her  convulsive  sobs  were 
changed  for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the 
course  of  her  tears,  though  they  still  flowed,  was 
milder  and  less  violent.  Her  kind  attendant, 
availing  herself  of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried 
softly  to  win  the  spear  from  her  lady's  grasp. 
"  Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while, "  she  said,  u  my 
sweet  lady  —  I  will  at  least  scream  louder  than  you 
if  any  danger  should  approach. "  She  ventured  to 
kiss  her  cheek  and  throw  her  arms  around  Eve- 
line's neck  while  she  spoke;  but  a  mute  caress, 
which  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faithful  girl's 
kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  re- 
pose, was  the  only  answer  returned.  They  remained 
for  many  minutes  silent  and  in  the  same  posture 
—  Eveline  like  an  upright  and  slender  poplar, 
Rose,  who  encircled  her  lady  in  her  arms,  like  the 
woodbine  which  twines  around  it 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress 
shiver  in  her  embrace,  and  that  Eveline's  hand 
grasped  her  arm  rigidly  as  she  whispered,  "  Do 
you  hear  nothing  ?  " 
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a  No — nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl," 
answered  Rose,  timorously. 

tt  I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline,  — u  I 
thought  I  heard  it  —  hark,  it  comes  again !  —  Look 
from  the  battlements,  Rose,  while  I  awaken  the 
priest  and  thy  father." 

a  Dearest  lady, "  said  Rose,  u  I  dare  not  What 
can  this  sound  be  that  is  heard  by  one  only  ?  You 
are  deceived  by  the  rush  of  the  river. " 

rt  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarily, " 
said  Eveline,  pausing,  "  or  even  break  your  fa- 
ther's needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine  —  But 
hark  —  hark !  —  I  hear  it  again  —  distinct  amidst 
the  intermitting  sound  of  the  rushing  water  — 
a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled  with  a  tinkling 
like  smiths  or  armourers  at  work  upon  their 
anvils. " 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  ban- 
quette, and,  flinging  back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair 
hair,  had  applied  her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  col- 
lect the  distant  sound.  "I  hear  it,"  she  cried, 
"  and  it  increases  —  Awake  them,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  and  without  a  moment's  delay ! " 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the 
reversed  end  of  the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to 
their  feet  in  haste  she  whispered,  in  a  hasty  but 
cautious  voice,  "  To  arms  —  the  Welsh  are  upon 
us." 

"  What  —  where  ?  "  said  Wilkin  Flammock. 
"  Where  be  they  ? " 

"  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming, "  she 
replied. 

"  The  noise  is  but  thine  own  fancy,  lady, "  said 
the  Fleming,  whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy 
character  with  his  form  and  his  disposition.     u  I 
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would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was 
to  be  awakened  so  soon." 

"  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock  —  the  sound 
of  armour  comes  from  the  north-east. " 

"  The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,"  said 
Wilkin,  *  and,  besides,  they  wear  no  armour. " 

u  I  hear  it —  I  hear  it !  "  said  Father  Aldrovand, 
who  had  been  listening  for  some  time.  "  All  praise 
to  St  Benedict !  —  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse  has  been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever !  — 
It  is  the  tramp  of  horse  —  it  is  the  clash  of  armour 
—  the  chivalry  of  the  Marches  are  coming  to  our 
relief  —  Kyrie  Eieison !  " 

"  I  hear  something  too, "  said  Flammock,  — 
u  something  like  the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  sea, 
when  it  burst  into  my  neighbour  Klinkerman's 
warehouse,  and  rolled  his  pots  and  pans  against 
each  other.  But  it  were  an  evil  mistake,  father, 
to  take  foes  for  friends  —  we  were  best  rouse  the 
people. " 

u  Tush ! "  said  the  priest,  u  talk  to  me  of  pots 
and  kettles?  —  Was  I  squire  of  the  body  to  Count 
Stephen  Mauleverer  for  twenty  years,  and  do  I  not 
know  the  tramp  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a 
mail-coat  ?  —  But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any 
rate,  and  have  me  the  best  drawn  up  in  the  base- 
court  —  we  may  help  them  by  a  sally. n 

a  That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my 
consent, "  murmured  the  Fleming ;  "  but  to  the 
wall  if  you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your 
Normans  and  English  silent,  Sir  Priest,  else  their 
unruly  and  noisy  joy  will  awaken  the  Welsh  camp, 
and  prepare  them  for  their  unwelcome  visitors.  * 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of 
intelligence,  and  they  parted  in  opposite  directions, 
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each  to  rouse  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  were 
soon  heard  drawing  from  all  quarters  to  their  posts 
upon  the  walls,  with  hearts  in  a  very  different 
mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  descended  from 
them.  The  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent 
noise,  the  manning  of  the  walls  was  accomplished 
in  silence,  and  the  garrison  awaited  in  breathless 
expectation  the  success  of  the  forces  who  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds,  which  now  loudly 
awakened  the  silence  of  this  eventful  night,  could 
no  longer  be  mistaken.  They  were  distinguish- 
able from  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  river,  or  from 
the  muttering  sound  of  distant  thunder,  by  the 
sharp  and  angry,  notes  which  the  clashing  of 
the  riders'  arms  mingled  with  the  deep  bass  of 
the  horses'  rapid  tread.  From  the  long  continuance 
of  the  sounds,  their  loudness,  and  the  extent  of 
horizon  from  which  they  seemed  to  come,  all  in 
the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  approaching  relief 
consisted  of  several  very  strong  bodies  of  horse.1 
At  once  this  mighty  sound  ceased,  as  if  the  earth 
on  which  they  trod  had  either  devoured  the  armed 
squadrons  or  had  become  incapable  of  resounding 
to  their  tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse  concluded  that  their  friends  had  made  a  sud- 
den halt,  to  give  their  horses  breath,  examine  the 
leaguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order  of  the 
attack  upon  them.  The  pause,  however,  was  but 
momentary. 

The  British,   so  alert  at  surprising  their  ene- 

1  Even  the  sharp  and  angry  clang  made  by  the  iron  ecabbarda 
of  modern  cavalry  ringing  against  the  6teel-tipp'd  saddles  and  stir- 
nip  betrays  their  approach  from  a  distance.  The  clash  of  the 
armour  of  knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  must  have  been  much  more 
easily  discernible. 
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mies,  were  themselves  on  many  occasions  liable  to 
surprise.  Their  men  were  undisciplined,  and  some- 
times negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  the  senti- 
nel ;  and,  besides,  their  foragers  and  flying  parties, 
who  scoured  the  country  during  the  preceding  day, 
had  brought  back  tidings  which  had  lulled  them 
into  fatal  security.  Their  camp  had  been  therefore 
carelessly  guarded,  and,  confident  in  the  smallness 
of  the  garrison,  they  had  altogether  neglected  the 
important  military  duty  of  establishing  patrols 
and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  main 
body.  Thus  the  cavalry  of  the  Lords  Marchers, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  which  accompanied 
their  advance,  had  approached  very  near  the  British 
camp  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  But  while 
they  were  arranging  their  forces  into  separate  co- 
lumns, in  order  to  commence  the  assault,  a  loud  and 
increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  announced 
that  they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger. 
The  shrill  and  discordant  cries  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  assemble  their  men,  each  under 
the  banner  of  his  chief,  resounded  from  their 
leaguer.  But  these  rallying  shouts  were  soon  con- 
verted into  screams,  and  clamours  of  horror  and 
dismay,  when  the  thundering  charge  of  the  barbed 
horses  and  heavily  armed  cavalry  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  renounce 
their  defence,  or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privi- 
lege to  be  called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their 
cries  of  defiance  and  resistance  were  heard  resound- 
ing above  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts 
of  the  triumphant  assailants,  and  the  universal 
tumult  of  the  night-battle.     It  was  not  until  the 
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morning  light  began  to  peep  forth  that  the  slaugh- 
ter or  dispersion  of  Gwenwyn's  forces  was  complete, 
and  that  the  "  earthquake  voice  of  victory  "  arose 
in  uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy  of  exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so 
termed,  looking  from  their  towers  over  the  ex- 
panded country  beneath,  witnessed  nothing  but 
one  widespread  scene  of  desultory  flight  and  unre- 
laxed  pursuit.  That  the  Welsh  had  been  permitted 
to  encamp  in  fancied  security  upon  the  hither  side 
of  the  river  now  rendered  their  discomfiture  more 
dreadfully  fatal.  The  single  pass  by  which  they 
could  cross  to  the  other  side  was  soon  completely 
choked  by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear  raged  the 
swords  of  the  victorious  Normans.  Many  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious 
chance  of  gaining  the  farther  side,  and  except  a 
few,  who  were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful,  and 
active,  perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  cur- 
rents; others,  more  fortunate,  escaped  by  fords, 
with  which  they  had  accidentally  been  made  ac- 
quainted ;  many  dispersed,  or,  in  small  bands,  fled 
in  reckless  despair  towards  the  castle,  as  if  the  for- 
tress which  had  beat  them  off  when  victorious  could 
be  a  place  of  refuge  to  them  in  their  present  for- 
lorn condition ;  while  others  roamed  wildly  over 
the  plain,  seeking  only  escape  from  immediate  and 
instant  danger,  without  knowing  whither  they  ran. 

The  Normans,  meanwhile,  divided  into  small 
parties,  followed  and  slaughtered  them  at  pleasure ; 
while,  as  a  rally ing-point  for  the  victors,  the  ban- 
ner of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed  from  a  small  mount, 
on  which  Gwenwyn  had  lately  pitched  his  own, 
and  surrounded  by  a  competent  force,  both  of 
infantry   and    horsemen,    which   the   experienced 
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baron    permitted    on  no   account  to   wander  far 
from  it 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the 
chase  with  shouts  of  exultation  and  of  vengeance, 
ringing  around  the  battlements,  which  resounded 
with  the  cries,  "  Ha,  St  Edward !  —  Ha,  St  Dennis ! 

—  Strike  —  slay  —  no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves 

—  think  on  Raymond  Berenger!  * 

The  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these  venge- 
ful and  victorious  clamours,  and  discharged  several 
sheaves  of  arrows  upon  such  fugitives  as,  in  their 
extremity,  approached  too  near  the  castle.  They 
would  fain  have  sallied  to  give  more  active  assist- 
ance  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  the  commu- 
nication being  now  open  with  the  Constable  of 
Chester's  forces,  Wilkin  Flammock  considered 
himself  and  the  garrison  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  that  renowned  chief,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  eager  admonitions  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
would,  notwithstanding  his  sacerdotal  character, 
have  willingly  himself  taken  charge  of  the  sally 
which  he  proposed. 

At  length  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an 
end.  The  retreat  was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and 
knights  halted  on  the  plain  to  collect  their  personal 
followers,  muster  them  under  their  proper  pennon, 
and  then  march  them  slowly  back  to  the  great 
standard  of  their  leader,  around  which  the  main 
body  were  again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds 
which  gather  around  the  evening  sun  —  a  fanci- 
ful simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn  further, 
in  respect  of  the  level  rays  of  strong  lurid  light 
which  shot  from  those  dark  battalions,  as  the 
beams  were  flung  back  from  their  polished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner   soon  cleared  of 
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the  horsemen,  and  remained  occupied  only  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Welshmen.  The 
bands  who  had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater 
distance  were  also  now  seen  returning,  driving 
before  them,  or  dragging  after  them,  dejected  and 
unhappy  captives,  to  whom  they  had  given  quarter 
when  their  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  his  liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock  commanded 
all  the  banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under 
a  general  shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had 
fought  under  them.  It  was  answered  by  a  univer- 
sal cry  of  joy  from  De  Laey's  army,  which  rang  so 
wide  as  might  even  yet  have  startled  such  of  the 
Welsh  fugitives  as,  far  distant  from  this  disastrous 
field  of  flight,  might  have  ventured  to  halt  for  a 
moment's   repose. 

Presently,  after  this  greeting  had  been  ex- 
changed, a  single  rider  advanced  from  the  Consta- 
ble's army  towards  the  castle,  showing,  even  at  a 
distance,  an  unusual  dexterity  of  horsemanship 
and  grace  of  deportment.  He  arrived  at  the  draw- 
bridge, which  was  instantly  lowered  to  admit  him, 
whilst  Flammock  and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as 
far  as  he  could,  associated  himself  with  the  former 
in  all  acts  of  authority)  hastened  to  receive  the 
envoy  of  their  liberator.  They  found  him  just 
alighted  from  the  raven-coloured  horse,  which  was 
slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and 
still  panted  with  the  exertions  of  the  evening; 
though,  answering  to  the  caressing  hand  of  his 
youthful  rider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel 
caparison,  and  snorted,  to  announce  his  unabated 
mettle  and  unwearied  love  of  combat  The  young 
man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of  unabated 
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vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of  recent  exertion. 
His  helmet  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow  showed 
a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but  not 
inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion 
of  short  chestnut  curls ;  and  although  his  armour 
was  of  a  massive  and  simple  form,  he  moved  under 
it  with  such  elasticity  and  ease  that  it  seemed  a 
graceful  attire,  not  a  burden  or  incumbrance.  A 
furred  mantle  had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy 
grace  than  the  heavy  hauberk,  which  complied 
with  every  gesture  of  his  noble  form.  Yet  his 
countenance  was  so  juvenile  that  only  the  down 
on  the  upper  lip  announced  decisively  the  approach 
to  manhood.  The  females,  who  thronged  into  the 
court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their  deliverers, 
could  not  forbear  mixing  praises  of  his  beauty  with 
blessings  on  his  valour;  and  one  comely  middle- 
aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  the 
tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a 
well-shaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of 
her  coif,  pressed  close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and, 
more  forward  than  the  rest,  doubled  the  crimson 
hue  of  his  cheek  by  crying  aloud  that  Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their 
redemption  by  an  angel  from  the  sanctuary  —  a 
speech  which,  although  Father  Aldrovand  shook 
his  head,  was  received  by  her  companions  with 
such  general  acclamation  as  greatly  embarrassed 
the  young  man's  modesty. 

u  Peace,  all  of  ye ! "  said  Wilkin  Flammock. 
"  Know  you  no  respects,  you  women,  or  have  you 
never  seen  a  young  gentleman  before,  that  you 
hang  on  him  like  flies  on  a  honeycomb?  Stand 
back,  I  say,  and  let  us  hear  in  peace  what  are  the 
commands  of  the  noble  Lord  of  Lacy. " 
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*  These, "  said  the  young  man,  u  I  can  only  de- 
liver in  the  presence  of  the  right  noble  demoiselle, 
Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
such  honour." 

"  That  thou  art,  noble  sir, "  said  the  same  for- 
ward dame,  who  had  before  expressed  her  admira- 
tion so  energetically ;  "  I  will  uphold  thee  worthy 
of  her  presence,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady 
can  do  thee. * 

a  Now  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion ! "  said  the 
monk ;  while  in  the  same  breath  the  Fleming  ex* 
claimed,  "  Beware  the  cucking-stool,  Dame  Scant- 
o'-Grace !  *  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth 
across  the  court 

"  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for, n  said  the 
cavalier,  as  he  put  the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a 
menial;  and  in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of 
his  female  retinue,  who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the 
steed  as  much  as  they  had  done  the  rider ;  and  some, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained 
from  kissing  the  stirrups  and  horse  furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted 
from  her  own  point  as  were  some  of  her  com- 
panions. She  continued  to  repeat  the  word  cuck- 
ing-stool, till  the  Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and 
then  became  more  specific  in  her  objurgation.  — 
u  And  why  cucking-stool,  I  pray,  Sir  Wilkin  But- 
terfirkin  ?  You  are  the  man  would  stop  an  English 
mouth  with  a  Flemish  damask  napkin,  I  trow ! 
Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the  weaver!  And  why 
the  cucking-stool,  I  pray?  —  because  my  young 
lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squire  is  a  man  of 
mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to  come  yet ! 
Have  we  not  eyes  to  see,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth 
and  a  tongue  ?  * 
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"In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong 
who  doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood 
by ;  *  but  I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now,  were  it  but 
for  womanhood." 

u  How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery  ?  *  replied 
the  incorrigible  Gillian.  *  Is  your  heart  so  high, 
because  you  dandled  our  young  lady  on  your  knee 
fifteen  years  since?  —  Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will 
find  its  way  to  the  cream,  though  it  was  brought 
up  on  an  abbess's  lap." 

*  Home,  housewife  —  home !  "  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, the  old  huntsman,  who  was  weary  of  this 
public  exhibition  of  his  domestic  termagant  — 
"  home,  or  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog-leash. 
Here  are  both  the  confessor  and  Wilkin  Flammock 
wondering  at  your  impudence." 

"  Indeed  I "  replied  Gillian ;  *  and  are  not  two 
fools  enough  for  wonderment,  that  you  must  come 
with  your  grave  pate  to  make  up  the  number 
three?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  huntsman's 
expense,  under  cover  of  which  he  prudently  with- 
drew his  spouse,  without  attempting  to  continue 
the  war  of  tongues,  in  which  she  had  shown  such 
a  decided  superiority. 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  in 
human  spirits,  especially  among  the  lower  class, 
awakened  bursts  of  idle  mirth  among  beings  who 
had  so  lately  been  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  if  not  of 
absolute  despair. 


CHAPTER  X. 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  bis  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  bis  grave 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Greg. 

While  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle-yard, 
the  young  squire,  Damian  Lacy,  obtained  the  audi- 
ence which  he  had  requested  of  Eveline  Berenger, 
who  received  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
seated  beneath  the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon 
by  Rose  and  other  female  attendants ;  of  whom  the 
first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret,  or  small 
stool,  in  her  presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman 
maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining  their  claims  to 
high  rank  and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and 
Flammock,  as  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  and 
the  trust  reposed  by  her  late  father  in  the  other 
authorized  them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion. 
Eveline  naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  two 
steps  to  receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoy ;  and 
her  bashfulness  seemed  infectious,  for  it  was  with 
some  confusion  that  Damian  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  saluting  the  hand  which  she  extended 
towards  him  in  token  of  welcome.  Eveline  was 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  first. 

"We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit 
us/'  she  said,  "  to  greet  with  our  thanks  the  mes- 
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senger  who  brings  us  tidings  of  safety.     We  speak 
' —  unless  we  £rr —  to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy  ?  " 

"To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered 
Damian,  falling  with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone 
of  courtesy  which  his  errand  and  character  required, 
"  who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester." 

"Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour 
with  his  presence  the  poor  dwelling  which  he  has 
saved  ? " 

"  My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "  is  now 
God's  soldier,  and  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  be- 
neath a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy  Land. 
But  by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat 
of  your  savage  enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens 
that  the  comrade  and  friend  of  your  noble  father 
hath  not  left  his  lamentable  death  many  hours  una- 
venged." So  saying,  he  drew  forth  and  laid  before 
Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the  coronet,  and  the 
eudorchawg,  or  chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had 
distinguished  the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince.1 

"Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen?"  said  Eveline,  a 
natural  shudder  combating  with  the  feelings  of  grati- 
fied vengeance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were 
specked  with  blood, — "The  slayer  of  my  father  is 
no  more ! " 

"My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton  as 
he  endeavoured  to  rally  his  flying  people  —  he  died 
grimly  on  the  weapon,  which  had  passed  more  than 
a  fathom  through  his  body,  and  exerted  his  last 
strength  in  a  furious  but  ineffectual  blow  with  his 
mace." 

•  "  Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline.     "  May  his  sins 
be  forgiven  to  the  man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen 

1  Note  III.  —Eudorchawg,  or  Gold  Chains  of  the  Welsh. 
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by  a  death  so  bloody! — One  question  I  would  ask 

you,  noble  sir.      My  father's  remains  " She 

paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

"  An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most 
honoured  lady,"  replied  the  squire,  in  the  tone  of 
sympathy  which  the  sorrows  of  so  young  and  so 
fair  an  orphan  called  irresistibly  forth.  "  Such  pre- 
parations as  time  admitted  were  making  even  when 
I  left  the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal  of  the 
noble  Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we  found 
him,  amid  a  monument  of  slain  which  his  own  sword 
had  raised.  My  kinsman's  vow  will  not  allow  him 
to  pass  your  portcullis ;  but,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  represent  him,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  at 
these  honoured  obsequies,  having  charge  to  that 
effect" 

"  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eveline,  ma- 
king an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears,  "  will  be  best 
mourned  by  the  noble  and  the  brave."  She  would 
have  continued,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to  give 
vent  to  her  sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites 
with  such  ceremony  as  circumstances  should  per- 
mit Damian  bowed  to  the  departing  mourner  as 
reverently  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  divinity, 
and,  taking  his  horse,  returned  to  his  uncle's  host, 
which  had  encamped  hastily  on  the  recent  field  of 
battle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  bustle,  equally  different 
from  the  solitude  of  the  early  morning  and  from 
the  roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  engagement 
The  news  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  victory  everywhere 
spread  abroad  with  all  the  alacrity  of  triumph,  and 
had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
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try,  who  had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of 
Plinlimmon,  to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations. 
Numbers  also  of  the  loose  and  profligate  characters 
which  abound  in  a  country  subject  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  war  had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of  spoil, 
or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew 
and  the  Lombard,  despising  danger  where  there  was 
a  chance  of  gain,  might  be  already  seen  bartering 
liquors  and  wares  with  the  victorious  men-at-arms, 
for  the  blood-stained  ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn 
by  the  defeated  British.  Others  acted  as  brokers 
betwixt  the  Welsh  captives  and  their  captors ;  and, 
where  they  could  trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of 
the  former,  sometimes  became  bound  for,  or  even 
advanced  in  ready  money,  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  ransom ;  whilst  a  more  numerous  class  became 
themselves  the  purchasers  of  those  prisoners  who 
had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with  their 
conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long  in- 
cumber the  soldier,  or  blunt  his  ardour  for  further 
enterprise,  the  usual  means  of  dissipating  military 
spoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans,  mimes, 
jugglers,  minstrels,  and  tale-tellers  of  every  descrip- 
tion had  accompanied  the  night-march,  and,  secure 
in  the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy, 
had  rested  fearlessly  at  some  little  distance  until  the 
battle  was  fought  and  won.  These  now  approached, 
in  many  a  joyous  group,  to  congratulate  the  victors. 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  for  the 
dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale  upon  the  yet  bloody 
field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  opening  large  trenches  for  depositing  the 
dead  —  leeches  were  seen  tending  the  wounded  — 
priests  and  monks  confessing  those  in  extremity  — 
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soldiers  transporting  from  the  field  the  bodies  of  the 
more  honoured  among  the  slain  —  peasants  mourn- 
ing over  their  trampled  crops  and  plundered  habi- 
tations—and widows  and  orphans  searching  for  the 
bodies  of  husbands  and  parents,  amid  the  promis- 
cuous carnage  of  two  combats.  Thus  woe  mingled 
her  wildest  notes  with  those  of  jubilee  and  baccha- 
nal triumph,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the  varied  maze  of 
human  life,  where  joy  and  grief  are  so  strangely 
mixed,  and  where  the  confines  of  mirth  and  pleasure 
often  border  on  those  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once  si- 
lenced, and  the  attention  alike  of  those  who  rejoiced 
or  who  grieved  was  arrested  by  the  loud  and  mourn- 
ful sound  of  six"  trumpets,  which,  uplifting  and  uni- 
ting their  thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and  melancholy 
death-note,  apprised  all  that  the  obsequies  of  the 
valiant  Kaymond  Berenger  were  about  to  commence. 
From  a  tent,  which  had  been  hastily  pitched  for 
the  immediate  reception  of  the  body,  twelve  black 
monks,  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  convent, 
began  to  file  out  in  pairs,  headed  by  their  abbot, 
who  bore  a  large  cross,  and  thundered  forth  the 
sublime  notes  of  the  Catholic  Miserere  me,  Domine. 
Then  came  a  chosen  body  of  men-at-arms,  trailing 
their  lances,  with  their  points  reversed  and  pointed 
to  the  earth  ;  and  after  them  the  body  of  the  valiant 
Berenger,  wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner, 
which,  regained  from  the  hands  of  the  Welsh,  now 
served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funeral  pall. 
The  most  gallant  knights  of  the  Constable's  house- 
hold (for,  like  other  great  nobles  of  that  period,  he 
had  formed  it  upon  a  scale  which  approached  to  that 
of  royalty)  walked  as  mourners  and  supporters  of 
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the  corpse,  which  was  borne  upon  lances ;  and  the 
Constable  of  Chester  himself,  alone  and  fully  armed, 
excepting  the  head,  followed  as  chief  mourner.  A 
chosen  body  of  squires,  men-at-arms,  and  pages  of 
noble  descent  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession ; 
while  their  nakers  and  trumpets  echoed  back,  from 
time  to  time,  the  melancholy  song  of  the  monks,  by 
replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even 
that  of  sorrow  was  for  a  moment  turned  from  her 
own  griefs,  to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed  on 
him  who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  guardian 
of  his  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the 
plain  which  had  been  within  a  few  hours  the  scene 
of  such  varied  events ;  and,  pausing  before  the  outer 
gate  of  the  barricades  of  the  castle,  invited,  by  a  pro- 
longed and  solemn  flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive 
the  remains  of  its  late  gallant  defender.  The  me- 
lancholy summons  was  answered  by  the  warder's 
horn — the  drawbridge  sank — the  portcullis  rose 
—  and  Father  Aldrovand  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
the  gateway,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst 
a  little  space  behind  him  stood  the  orphaned  dam- 
sel, in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted, 
supported  by  her  attendant  Eose  and  followed  by 
the  females  of  the  household. 

The  Constable  of  Chester  paused  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  outer  gate,  and,  pointing  to  the  cross 
signed  in  white  cloth  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with 
a  lowly  reverence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damian, 
the  task  of  attending  the  remains  of  Raymond 
Berenger  to  the  chapel  within  the  castle.  The  sol- 
diers of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  bound 
by  the  same  vow  with  himself,  also  halted  without 
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the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under  arms,  while 
the  death-peal  of  the  chapel  bell  announced  from 
within  the  progress  of  the  procession. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances 
which  were  skilfully  contrived  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in  for- 
cing the  outer  gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the 
great  courtyard,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fortress,  and  those  who  under  recent  circum- 
stances had  taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in 
order  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  their  departed 
lord.  Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the 
motley  crowd  from  without,  whom  curiosity,  or 
the  expectation  of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the  castle 
gate,  and  who,  by  one  argument  or  another,  had 
obtained  from  the  warders  permission  to  enter  the 
interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  the  ancient  Gothic  front  of  which  formed 
one  side  of  the  courtyard,  until  certain  prayers  were 
recited  by  the  priests,  in  which  the  crowd  around 
were  supposed  to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  a  man,  whose 
peaked  beard,  embroidered  girdle,  and  high-crowned 
hat  of  grey  felt  gave  him  the  air  of  a  Lombard  mer- 
chant, addressed  Margery,  the  nurse  of  Eveline,  in  a 
whispering  tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent  —  "  I  am 
a  travelling  merchant,  good  sister,  and  am  come 
hither  in  quest  of  gain  —  can  you  tell  me  whether 
I  can  have  any  custom  in  this  castle?  " 

"  You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger  — 
you  may  yourself  see  that  this  is  a  place  for  mourn- 
ing, and  not  for  merchandise/' 

"  Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce," 
said  the  stranger,  approaching  still  closer  to  the 
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side  of  Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone 
yet  more  confidential  "  I  have  sable  scarfs  of  Per- 
sian silk — black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might 
mourn  for  a  deceased  monarch  —  Cyprus,  such  as 
the  East  hath  seldom  sent  forth  —  black  cloth  for 
mourning  hangings  —  all  that  may  express  sorrow 
and  reverence  in  fashion  and  attire;  and  I  know 
how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help  me  to  custom. 
Gome,  bethink  you,  good  dame  —  such  things  must 
be  had  —  I  will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as  cheap  as 
another ;  and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  plea- 
sure, a  purse  with  five  florins,  shall  be  the  meed  of 
your  kindness." 

"I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "and 
choose  a  better  time  for  vaunting  your  wares  — 
you  neglect  both  place  and  season ;  and  if  you  be 
further  importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who 
will  show  you  the  outward  side  of  the  castle  gate. 
I  marvel  the  warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon 
a  day  such  as  this -they  would  drive  a  gainful 
bargain  by  the  bedside  of  their  mother,  were  she 
dying,  I  trow."  So  saying,  she  turned  scornfully 
from  him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the 
merchant  felt  his  cloak  receive  an  intelligent  twitch 
upon  the  other,  and,  looking  round  upon  the  signal, 
he  saw  a  dame  whose  black  kerchief  was  affectedly 
disposed  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to 
a  set  of  light  laughing  features,  which  must  have 
been  captivating  when  young,  since  they  retained  so 
many  good  points  when  at  least  forty  years  had 
passed  over  them.  She  winked  to  the  merchant, 
touching  at  the  same  time  her  under-lip  with  her 
forefinger,  to  announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and 
secrecy ;  then,  gliding  from  the  crowd,  retreated  to 
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a  small  recess  formed  by  a  projecting  buttress  of  the 
chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  place 
at  the  moment  when  the  bier  should  be  lifted.  The 
merchant  failed  not  to  follow  her  example,  and  was 
soon  by  her  side,  when  she  did  not  give  him  the 
trouble  of  opening  his  affairs,  but  commenced  the 
conversation  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  Dame  Mar- 
gery—  Mannerly  Margery,  as  I  call  her  —  heard  as 
much  at  least  as  led  me  to  guess  the  rest,  for  I  have 
got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

"  A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  as  bright 
as  drops  of  dew  in  a  May  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping," 
said  the  scarlet-hosed  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  her- 
self who  spoke ;  "  and  to  be  sure,  I  have  good  cause, 
for  our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would 
sometimes  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me 
buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon  —  not  that  the  good 
gentleman  was  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust 
a  silver  twopennies  into  my  hand  at  the  same 
time.  —  Oh!  the  friend  that  I  have  lost! — And  I 
have  had  anger  on  his  account  too  —  I  have  seen 
old  Raoul  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place 
but  the  kennel  for  a  whole  day  about  it;  but, 
as  I  said  to  him,  it  was  not  for  the  like  of  me 
to  be  affronting  our  master,  and  a  great  baron, 
about  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss,  or  such 
like." 

"No  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind  a 
master,  dame,"  said  the  merchant. 

"No  wonder  indeed,"  replied  the  dame,  with  a 
sigh;  "and  then  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  —  It  is 
like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to  her  aunt  —  or  she 
will  marry  one  of  these  Lacys  that  they  talk  so  much 
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of  —  or,  at  any  rate,  she  will  leave  the  castle;  and 
it 's  like  old  Baoul  and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with 
the  lord's  old  chargers.  The  lord  knows,  they  may 
as  well  hang  him  up  with  the  old  hounds,  for  he  is 
both  footless  and  fangless,  and  fit  for  nothing  on 
earth  that  I  know  of." 

"  Your  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mourn- 
ing mantle,"  said  the  merchant,  "  who  so  nearly  sank 
down  upon  the  body  just  now  ? " 

"  In  good  troth  is  she,  sir  —  and  much  cause  she 
has  to  sink  down.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek 
for  such  another  father." 

"  I  see  you  are  a  most  discerning  woman,  gossip 
Gillian,"  answered  the  merchant ;  "  and  yonder  youth 
that  supported  her  is  her  bridegroom  ?" 

"  Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  support  heT," 
said  Gillian;  "and  so  have  I  for  that  matter,  for 
what  can  poor  old  rusty  Baoul  do?" 

"  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  ? "  said  the 
merchant. 

"  No  one  knows  more  than  that  such  a  thing  was 
in  treaty  between  our  late  lord  and  the  great  Con- 
stable of  Chester,  that  came  to-day  but  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cutting  all  our  throats, 
and  doing  the  Lord  knoweth  what  mischief  beside. 
But  there  is  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  is  certain  — 
and  most  folk  think  it  must  be  for  this  smooth- 
cheeked  boy,  Damian,  as  they  call  him;  for  though 
the  Constable  has  gotten  a  beard,  which  his  nephew 
hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a  bride- 
groom's chin  —  Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars 
—  fittest  place  for  all  elderly  warriors — I  wish  he 
would  take  Baoul  with  him.  —  But  what  is  all  this 
to  what  you  were  saying  about  your  mourning  wares 
even  now  ?  —  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  my  poor  lord  is 
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gone  —  But  what  then  ?  —  Well-a-day,  you  know  the 
good  old  saw, — 

Cloth  must  we  wear, 
Eat  beef  and  drink  beer, 
Though  the  dead  go  to  bier. 

And  for  your  merchandising,  I  am  as  like  to  help 
you  with  my  good  word  as  Mannerly  Margery,  pro- 
vided you  bid  fair  for  it;  since,  if  the  lady  loves 
me  not  so  much,  I  can  turn  the  steward  round  my 
finger." 

"  Take  this  in  part  of  our  bargain,  pretty  Mrs.  Gil- 
lian," said  the  merchant ;  "  and  when  my  wains  come 
up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I  get  good  sale  by 
your  favourable  report.  —  But  how  shall  I  get  into 
the  castle  again  ?  for  I  would  wish  to  consult  you, 
being  a  sensible  woman,  before  I  come  in  with  my 
luggage." 

"  Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "  if  our 
English  be  on  guard,  you  have  only  to  ask  for  Gil- 
lian, and  they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single 
man  at  once ;  for  we  English  stick  all  together, 
were  it  but  to  spite  the  Normans ;  —  but  if  a  Nor- 
man be  on  duty,  you  must  ask  for  old  Raoul,  and 
say  you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for  sale, 
and  I  warrant  you  come  to  speech  of  me  that  way. 
If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming,  you  have  but  to  say 
you  are  a  merchant,  and  he  will  let  you  in  for  the 
love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, glided  from  her  side,  and  mixed  among  the 
spectators,  leaving  her  to  congratulate  herself  on 
having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence 
of  her  natural  talkative  humour;  for  which,  on 
other  occasions,  she  had  sometimes  dearly  paid. 
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The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell 
now  gave  intimation  that  the  noble  Raymond  Beren- 
ger  had  been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fathers.  That 
part  of  the  funeral  attendants  who  had  come  from  the 
host  of  De  Lacy  now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall, 
where  they  partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some 
refreshments  which  were  offered  as  a  death-meal ; 
and  presently  after  left  the  castle,  headed  by  young 
Damian,  in  the  same  slow  and  melancholy  form  in 
which  they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained  with- 
in the  castle  to  sing  repeated  services  for  the  Soul 
of  the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his  faithful  men-at- 
arms  who  had  fallen  around  him,  and  who  had 
been  so  much  mangled  during  and  after  the  contest 
with  the  Welsh  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  know 
one  individual  from  another ;  otherwise  the  body  of 
Dennis  Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith 
well  deserved,  the  honours  of  a  separate  funeral.1 

1  Note  IV.  —Cruelties  of  the  Welsh.(rf) 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  famish  forth  the  marriage  table. 

Hamlet. 

The  religious  rites  which  followed  the  funeral  of 
Kayniond  Bereriger  endured  without  interruption 
for  the  period  of  six  days ;  during  which  alms  were 
distributed  to  the  poor  and  relief  administered,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  late  inroad.  Death-meals,  as 
they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of 
the  deceased ;  but  the  lady  herself,  and  most  of  her 
attendants,  observed  a  stern  course  of  vigil,  disci- 
pline, and  fasts,  which  appeared  to  the  Normans  a 
more  decorous  manner  of  testifying  their  respect 
for  the  dead  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish  custom 
of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such 
occasions. 

Meanwhile  the  Constable  de  Lacy  retained  a 
large  body  of  his  men  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  protection  against  some 
new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while  with  the  rest  he 
took  advantage  of  his  victory  and  struck  terror  into 
the  British  by  many  well-conducted  forays,  marked 
with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  own. 
Among  the  enemy  the  evils  of  discord  were  added 
to  those  of  defeat  and  invasion;  for  two  distant 
relations  of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he 
had  lately  occupied,  and  on  this  as  on  many  other 
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occasions  the  Britons  suffered  as  much  from  inter- 
nal dissension  as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans. 
A  worse  politician  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier 
than  the  sagacious  and  successful  De  Lacy  could 
not  have  failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  nego- 
tiate as  he  did  an  advantageous  peace,  which,  while 
it  deprived  Powys  of  a  part  of  its  frontier  and  the 
command  of  some  important  passes,  in  which  it 
was  the  Constable's-  purpose  to  build  castles,  ren- 
dered the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  secure  than  for- 
merly from  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their 
fiery  and  restless  neighbours.  De  Lacy's  care  also 
went  to  re-establishing  those  settlers  who  had  fled 
from  their  possessions,  and  putting  the  whole  lord- 
ship, which  now  descended  upon  an  unprotected 
female,  into  a  state  of  defence  as  perfect  as  its  situa- 
tion on  a  hostile  frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the  affairs 
of  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  De  Lacy, 
during  the  space  we  have  mentioned,  sought  not  to 
disturb  her  filial  grief  by  any  personal  intercourse. 
His  nephew,  indeed,  was  despatched  betimes  every 
morning  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  devoirs,  in  the 
high-flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  her 
with  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  her  affairs. 
As  a  meed  due  to  his  relative's  high  services,  Da- 
mian  was  always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such 
occasions,  and  returned  charged  with  her  gTateful 
thanks,  and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever 
the  Constable  proposed  for  her  consideration. 

But  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  elapsed, 
the  young  De  Lacy  stated,  on  the  part  of  his  kins- 
man, that  his  treaty  with  the  Welsh  being  con- 
cluded, and  all  things  in  the  district  arranged  as 
well  as  circpjftstonces  would  permit,  the  Constable 
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of  Chester  now  proposed  to  return  into  his  own 
territory,  in  order  to  resume  his  instant  preparations 
for  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  duty  of  chastising 
her  enemies  had  for  some  days  interrupted. 

"And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  he 
departs  from  this  place,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  burst 
of  gratitude  which  the  occasion  well  merited,  "  re- 
ceive the  personal  thanks  of  her  who  was  ready  to 
perish  when  he  so  valiantly  came  to  her  aid  ? " 

"  It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  speak,"  replied  Damian ;  "  but  my  noble 
kinsman  feels  diffident  to  propose  to  you  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  —  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  your  own  ear  certain  matters  of  high 
import,  and  with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  intrust 
no  third  party." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  blushing,  "  there  can 
be  naught  beyond  the  bounds  of  maidenhood  in  my 
seeing  the  noble  Constable  whenever  such  is  his 
pleasure." 

"  But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  "  binds  my  kins- 
man not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  sets  sail 
for  Palestine ;  and  in  order  to  meet  him  you  must 
grace  him  so  far  as  to  visit  his  pavilion  —  a  conde- 
scension which,  as  a  knight  and  Norman  noble,  he 
can  scarcely  ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree." 

"  And  is  that  all  ? "  said  Eveline,  who,  educated 
in  a  remote  situation,  was  a  stranger  to  some  of 
the  nice  points  of  etiquette  which  the  damsels  of 
the  time  observed  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the 
other  sex.  "Shall  I  not,"  she  said,  "go  to  render 
my  thanks  to  my  deliverer,  since  he  cannot  come 
hither  to  receive  them?  Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de 
Lacy  that,  next  to  my  gratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms. 
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I  will  come  to  his  tent  as  to  a  holy  shrine ;  and, 
could  such  homage  please  him,  I  would  come  bare- 
footed, were  the  road  strewed  with  flints  and  with 
thorns." 

"  My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted 
with  your  resolve,"  said  Damian ;  "  but  it  will  be  his 
study  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  trouble,  and  with 
that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly  planted 
before  your  castle  gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to 
grace  it  with  your  presence,  may  be  the  place  for 
the  desired  interview." 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed, 
as  the  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Constable  and 
recommended  by  Damian ;  but  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  latter,  she  should  not  instantly, 
and  without  further  form,  have  traversed  the  little 
familiar  plain  on  which,  when  a  child,  she  used  to 
chase  butterflies  and  gather  king's-cups,  and  where 
of  later  years  she  was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfrey 
on  this  well-known  plain,  being  the  only  space,  and 
that  of  small  extent,  which  separated  her  from  the 
camp  of  the  Constable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she 
had  now  become  familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his 
kinsman  and  lord  with  the  success  of  his  commis- 
sion ;  and  Eveline  experienced  the  first  sensation  of 
anxiety  upon  her  own  account  which  had  agitated 
her  bosom  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn 
gave  her  permission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclu- 
sively to  grief  for  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained 
in  the  person  of  her  noble  father.  But  now,  when 
that  grief,  though  not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  soli- 
tary indulgence — now  that  she  was  to  appear 
before  the  person  of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so 
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much,  of  whose  powerful  protection  she  had  received 
such  recent  proofs,  her  mind  insensibly  turned  upon 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  that  important  inter- 
view. She  had  seen  Hugo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the 
great  tournament  at  Chester,  where  his  valour  and 
skill  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  she  had 
received  the  homage  which  he  rendered  her  beauty 
when  he  assigned  to  her  the  prize,  with  all  the  gay 
flutterings  of  youthful  vanity ;  but  of  his  person  and 
figure  she  had  no  distinct  idea,  excepting  that  he 
was  a  middle-sized  man,  dressed  in  peculiarly  rich 
armour,  and  that  the  countenance  which  looked  out 
from  under  the  shade  of  his  raised  visor  seemed  to 
her  juvenile  estimate  very  nearly  as  old  as  that  of 
her  father.  This  person,  of  whom  she  had  such 
slight  recollection,  had  been  the  chosen  instrument 
employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her 
from  captivity  and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father, 
and  she  was  bound  by  her  vow  to  consider  him  as 
the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he  should  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  become  so.  She  wearied  her 
memory  with  vain  efforts  to  recollect  so  much  of 
his  features  as  might  give  her  some  means  of  guess- 
ing at  his  disposition,  and  her  judgment  toiled  in 
conjecturing  what  line  of  conduct  he  was  likely  to 
pursue  towards  her. 

The  great  baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their 
meeting  a  degree  of  consequence  which  was  intimated 
by  the  formal  preparations  which  he  made  for  it 
Eveline  had  imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden  to 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if  a 
pavilion  were  actually  necessary  to  the  decorum  of 
their  interview,  a  tent  could  have  been  transferred 
from  his  leaguer  to  the  castle  gate,  and  pitched 
there  in  ten  minutes  more.    But  it  was  plain  that 
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the  Constable  considered  much  more  form  and  cere- 
mony as  essential  to  their  meeting;  for,  in  about 
half  an  hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy  had  left  the  cas- 
tle, not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers, 
under  the  direction  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard 
was  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
house  of  Lacy,  were  employed  in  erecting  before 
the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splen- 
did pavilions  which  were  employed  at  tournaments 
and  other  occasions  of  public  state.  It  was  of  pur- 
ple silk,  valanced  with  gold  embroidery,  having  the 
cords  of  the  same  rich  materials.  The  doorway  was 
formed  by  six  lances,  the  staves  of  which  were 
plated  with  silver,  and  the  blades  composed  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  These  were  pitched  into  the 
ground  by  couples,  and  crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  succession  of  arches,  which  were 
covered  by  drapery  of  sea-green  silk,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame 
Gillian  and  others,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to 
visit  it,  to  be  of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  the  out- 
side. There  were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were 
tapestries  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  mingled  in  gay  pro- 
fusion, while  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered  with 
sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  the 
firmament,  and  richly  studded  with  a  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  Composed  of  solid  silver.  This  gorgeous 
pavilion  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  cele- 
brated William  of  Ypres,  who  acquired  such  great 
wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of  King  Ste- 
phen, and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle ; 
but  the  chance  of  war  had  assigned  it  to  De  Lacy 
after  one  of  the  dreadful  engagements  so  many 
of  which  occurred  during  the  civil  wars  betwixt 
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Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  or  Matilda.  The 
Constable  had  never  before  been  known  to  use  it ; 
for,  although  wealthy  and  powerful,  Hugo  de  Lacy 
was  on  most  occasions  plain  and  unostentatious, 
which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  made  his  present 
conduct  seem  the  more  remarkable.  At  the  hour  of 
noon  he  arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  and  drawing  up  a  small  body  of  servants, 
pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended  him  in  their 
richest  liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
directed  his  nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  that  the  humblest  of  her  servants 
awaited  the  honour  of  her  presence  at  the  castle 
gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  some  part  of 
the  state  and  splendour  attached  to  his  pavilion  and 
his  retinue  had  been  better  applied  to  set  forth  the 
person  of  the  Constable  himself,  as  his  attire  was 
simple  even  to  meanness,  and  his  person  by  no 
means  of  such  distinguished  bearing  as  might  alto- 
gether dispense  with  the  advantages  of  dress  and 
ornament.  The  opinion  became  yet  more  prevalent 
when  he  descended  from  horseback,  until  which 
time  his  masterly  management  of  the  noble  animal 
he  bestrode  gave  a  dignity  to  his  person  and  figure 
which  he  lost  upon  dismounting  from  his  steel 
saddle.  In  height  the  celebrated  Constable  scarce 
attained  the  middle  size,  and  his  limbs,  though 
strongly  built  and  well  knit,  were  deficient  in  grace 
and  ease  of  movement.  His  legs  were  slightly 
curved  outwards,  which  gave  him  advantage  as  a 
horseman,  but  showed  unfavourably  when  he  was 
upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  very  slightly,  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  his  legs  having  been  broken  by 
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the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inartificially  set  by  an 
inexperienced  surgeon.  This  also  was  a  blemish  in 
his  deportment;  and  though  his  broad  shoulders, 
sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest  betokened  the 
strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was  strength 
of  a  clumsy  and  ungraceful  character.  His  language 
and  gestures  were  those  of  one  seldom  used  to  con- 
verse with  equals,  more  seldom  still  with  superiors 
—  short,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  almost  to  the  verge 
of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
habitually  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was 
both  dignity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and 
expanded  brow ;  but  such  as  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  to  dis- 
cover a  harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although 
they  allowed  his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  bold  and  martial  character.  His  age  was  in  reality 
not  more  than  five-and-f orty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war 
and  of  climate  had  added  in  appearance  ten  years  to 
that  period  of  time.  By  far  the  plainest-dressed 
man  of  his  train,  he  wore  only  a  short  Norman 
mantle  over  the  close  dress  of  chamois-leather, 
which,  almost  always  covered  by  his  armour,  was 
in  some  places  slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure.  A 
brown  hat,  in  which  he  wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in 
memory  of  his  vow,  served  for  his  head-gear;  his 
good  sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of 
sealskin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering 
and  gilded  band  of  retainers,  who  watched  his 
slightest  glance,  the  Constable  of  Chester  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  at  the 
gate  of  her  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  pre- 
sence —  the  bridge  fell,  and,  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy 
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in  his  gayest  habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of 
females  and  menial  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came 
forth  in  her  loveliness  from  under  the  massive  and 
antique  portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She  was 
dressed  without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep 
mourning  weeds,  as  best  befitted  her  recent  loss; 
forming,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
rich  attire  of  her  conductor,  whose  costly  dress 
gleamed  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  while  their 
age  and  personal  beauty  made  them  in  every  other 
respect  the  fair  counterpart  of  each  other;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  delighted 
murmur  and  buzz  which  passed  through  the  by- 
standers on  their  appearance,  and  which  only  respect 
for  the  deep  mourning  of  Eveline  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  shouts  of  applause. 

The  instant  that  the  fair  foot  of  Eveline  had 
made  a  step  beyond  the  palisades  which  formed  the 
outward  barrier  of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy 
came  forward  to  meet  her,  and,  bending  his  right 
knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the  discourtesy 
which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she  now 
graced  him,  as  one  for  which  his  life,  devoted  to  her 
service,  would  be  an  inadequate  acknowledgment 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  in  consis- 
tence with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  times,  em- 
barrassed Eveline,  and  the  rather  that  this  homage 
was  so  publicly  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Con- 
stable to  stand  up,  and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion 
of  one  who  was  already  sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to 
acquit  herself  of  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  which 
she  owed  him.  The  Constable  arose  accordingly, 
after  saluting  her  hand,  which  she  extended  to  him, 
and  prayed  her,  since  she  was  so  far  condescending, 
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to  deign  to  enter  the  poor  hut  he  had  prepared  for 
her  shelter,  and  to  grant  him  the  honour  of  the 
audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  without  fur- 
ther answer  than  a  bow,  yielded  him  her  hand, 
and,  desiring  the  rest  of  her  train  to  remain  where 
they  were,  commanded  the  attendance  of  Bose 
Flammock. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  the  matters  of 
which  I  am  compelled  thus  hastily  to  speak  are 
of  a  nature  the  most  private." 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  u  is  my  bower- 
woman,  and  acquainted  with  my  most  inward 
thoughts;  I  beseech  you  to  permit  her  presence 
at  our  conference." 

"  It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
with  some  embarrassment;  "but  your  pleasure 
shall  be  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  en- 
treated her  to  be  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cushions, 
covered  with  rich  Venetian  silk.  Bose  placed  her- 
self behind  her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the 
same  cushions,  and  watched  the  motions  of  the  all- 
accomplished  soldier  and  statesman  whom  the  voice 
of  fame  lauded  so  loudly ;  enjoying  his  embarrass- 
ment as  a  triumph  of  her  sex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion 
that  his  chamois  doublet  and  square  form  accorded 
with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the  almost  an- 
gelic beauty  of  Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

"Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, "  I  would  willingly  say  what  it  is  my  lot  to 
tell  you,  in  such  terms  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to, 
and  which  surely  your  excellent  beauty  more  espe- 
cially deserves;  but  I  have  been  too  long  trained 
in  camps  and  councils  to  express  my  meaning  other- 
wise than  simply  and  plainly." 
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"  I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you,  my  lord," 
said  Eveline,  trembling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 

"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Some- 
thing there  passed  between  your  honourable  father 
and  myself,  touching  a  union  of  our  houses." — He 
paused,  as  if  he  wished  or  expected  Eveline  to  say 
something,  but,  as  she  was  silent,  he  proceeded, 
"  I  would  to  God  that,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should 
have  conducted  and  concluded  it  with  his  usual 
wisdom ;  but  what  remedy  ? — he  has  gone  the  path 
which  we  must  all  tread." 

u  Your  lordship, "  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly 
avenged  the  death  of  your  noble  friend." 

"  I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good 
knight  in  defence  of  an  endangered  maiden  —  a 
Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of  the  frontier — and 
a  friend  in  avenging  his  friend.  But  to  the  point 
—  Our  long  and  noble  line  draws  near  to  a  close. 
Of  my  remote  kinsman,  Eandal  Lacy,  I  will  not 
speak ;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing  that  is  good  or 
hopeful,  nor  have  we  been  at  one  for  many  years. 
My  nephew,  Damian,  gives  hopeful  promise  to  be  a 
worthy  branch  of  our  ancient  tree  —  but  he  is  scarce 
twenty  years  old,  and  hath  a  long  career  of  adven- 
ture and  peril  to  encounter  ere  he  can  honourably 
propose  to  himself  the  duties  of  domestic  privacy 
or  matrimonial  engagements.  His  mother  also  is 
English,  some  abatement  perhaps  in  the  escutcheon 
of  his  arms ;  yet,  had  ten  years  more  passed  over 
him  with  the  honours  of  chivalry,  I  should  have 
proposed  Damian  de  Lacy  for  the  happiness  to 
which  I  at  present  myself  aspire.  n 

u  You  —  you,  my  lord  I  —  it  is  impossible !  "  said 
Eveline,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  sup* 
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press  all  that  could  be  offensive  in  the  surprise 
which  she  conld  not  help  exhibiting. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  *  replied  the  Constable, 
calmly, —  for,  the  ice  now  being  broken,  he  re- 
sumed the  natural  steadiness  of  his  manner  and 
character, —  "that  you  express  surprise  at  this 
daring  proposal.  I  have  not  perhaps  the  form 
that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  have  forgotten  — 
that  is,  if  ever  I  knew  them  —  the  terms  and 
phrases  which  please  a  lady's  ear;  but,  noble 
Eveline,  the  lady  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of 
the  foremost  among  the  matronage  of  England. " 

"  It  will  the  better  become  the  individual  to 
whom  so  high  a  dignity  is  offered,  *  said  Eveline, 
"  to  consider  how  far  she  is  capable  of  discharging 
its  duties. * 

*  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,  *  said  De  Lacy.  u  She 
who  hath  been  so  excellent  a  daughter  cannot  be 
less  estimable  in  every  other  relation  in  life.  * 

*  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my 
lord, "  replied  the  embarrassed  maiden,  "  with 
which  you  are  so  willing  to  load  me — And  I  — 
forgive  me  —  must  crave  time  for  other  inquiries, 
as  well  as  those  which  respect  myself. " 

u  Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  union  warmly 
at  heart  This  scroll,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
will  show  it "  He  bent  his  knee  as  he  gave  the 
paper.  "  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of 
a  princess;  his  widow,  the  dowry  of  a  queen. " 

*  Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord,  while 
you  plead  to  me  the  paternal  commands,  which, 
joined  toother  circumstances" — she  paused,  and 
sighed  deeply  —  *  leave  me,  perhaps,  but  little 
room  for  free  will !  m 
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Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  on  his  knee,  rose  gently,  and, 
assuming  a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline,  continued 
to  press  his  suit  —  not,  indeed,  in  the  language  of 
passion,  but  of  a  plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging 
a  proposal  on  which  his  happiness  depended.  The 
vision  of  the  miraculous  image  was,  it  may  be 
supposed,  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Eveline,  who, 
tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had  made  on 
that  occasion,  felt  herself  constrained  to  return 
evasive  answers  where  she  might  perhaps  have 
given  a  direct  negative  had  her  own  wishes  alone 
been  to  decide  her  reply. 

u  You  cannot, "  she  said,  "  expect  from  me,  my 
lord,  in  this  my  so  recent  orphan  state,  that  I 
should  come  to  a  speedy  determination  upon  an 
affair  of  such  deep  importance.  Give  me  leisure 
of  your  nobleness  for  consideration  with  myself  — 
for  consultation  with  my  friends.  n 

"  Alas !  fair  Eveline, "  said  the  baron,  "  do  not 
be  offended  at  my  urgency.  I  cannot  long  delay 
setting  forward  on  a  distant  and  perilous  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  short  time  left  me  for  soliciting  your 
favour  must  be  an  apology  for  my  importunity.  * 

"  And  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble  De 
Lacy,  that  you  would  incumber  yourself  with 
family  ties  ? "  asked  the  maiden,  timidly. 

"  I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  *  and 
He  in  whose  cause  I  fight  in  Palestine  will  defend 
my  wife  in  England." 

*  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord, "  said 
Eveline  Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat  "  To- 
morrow I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  at 
Gloucester,  where  resides  my  honoured  father's 
sister,   who  is  abbess   of   that   reverend  house. 
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To  her  guidance   I  will  commit  myself  in  this 
matter.  * 

*  A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution, "  answered  De 
Lacy,  who  seemed,  on  his  part,  rather  glad  that 
the  conference  was  abridged,  "  and,  as  I  trust,  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble 
suppliant,  since  the  good  Lady  Abbess  hath  been 
long  my  honoured  friend. "  He  then  turned  to 
Rose,  who  was  about  to  attend  her  lady.  *  Pretty 
maiden, "  he  said,  offering  a  chain  of  gold,  "  let 
this  carcanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and  buy  thy  good- 
will. n 

*  My  good-will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,  * 
said  Rose,  putting  back  the  gift  which  he  proffered. 

u  Your  fair  word,  then,  *  said  the  Constable, 
again  pressing  it  upon  her. 

*  Fair  words  are  easily  bought, "  said  Eose,  still 
rejecting  the  chain,  *  but  they  are  seldom  worth 
the  purchase-money.'1 

"  Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel  ?  *  said  De 
Lacy.  a  It  has  graced  the  neck  of  a  Norman 
count " 

*  Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess,  then,  my  lord, " 
said  the  damsel.  a  I  am  plain  Rose  Flammock, 
the  weaver's  daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to 
go  with  my  good-will,  and  a  latten  chain  will 
become  me  as  well  as  beaten  gold. " 

"  Peace,  Rose !  "  said  her  lady.  "  You  are  over 
malapert  to  talk  thus  to  the  Lord  Constable.  — 
And  you,  my  lord, "  she  continued,  "  permit  me  now 
to  depart,  since  you  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to 
your  present  proposal.  I  regret  it  had  not  been  of 
some  less  delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at 
once,  and  without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my. 
sense  of  your  services," 
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The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester  with  the  same  ceremony  which  had  been 
observed  at  their  entrance,  and  she  returned  to 
her  own  castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the 
event  of  this  important  conference.  She  gathered 
closely  around  her  the  great  mourning  veil,  that 
the  alteration  of  her  countenance  might  not  be 
observed ;  and,  without  pausing  to  speak  even  to 
Father  Aldrovand,  she  instantly  withdrew  to  the 
privacy  of  her  own  bower. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Now,  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland 

And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  would  prove, 

Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own 
private  chamber,  Eose  Flammock  followed  her  un- 
bidden, and  proffered  her  assistance  in  removing 
the  large  veil  which  she  had  worn  while  she  was 
abroad ;  but  the  lady  refused  her  permission,  say- 
ing, "  You  are  forward  with  service,  maiden,  when 
it  is  not  required  of  you. " 

u  You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady ! n  said  Eose. 

a  And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause, . "  replied  Eveline. 
u  You  know  my  difficulties  —  you  know  what  my 
duty  demands ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  you  render  it  more  difficult " 

"  Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path ! " 
said  Eose.  "  You  should  find  it  a  smooth  one  — 
ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one,  to  boot " 

"  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?  n  said  Eveline. 

"  I  would  have  you, "  answered  Eose,  "  recall  the 

encouragement-*- the  consent,  I  may  almost  call  it, 

you  have  yielded  to  this  proud  baron.     He  is  too 

great  to  be  loved  himself  —  too  haughty  to  love 

you  as  you  deserve.     If  you  wed  him;  you  wed 

gilded  misery,  and,  it  may  be,  dishonour  as  well 

as  discontent" 

10 
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formed  to  love  and  be  loved;  and  it  would  be 
doing  honour  to  yonder  proud  baron  to  say  he  had 
such  worth  as  iny  father's.  —  Yet  was  she  most 
unhappy.  Oh!  my  sweet  lady,  be  warned,  and 
break  off  this  ill-omened  match !  * 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the 
affectionate  girl,  as  she  clung  to  her  hand,  en- 
forced her  well-meant  advice,  and  then  muttered, 
with  a  profound  sigh,  "  Rose,  it  is  too  late.  * 

"Never  —  never/   said    Eose,    looking  eagerly 
round  the  room.     "  Where  are  those  writing  ma- 
terials?—  Let  me  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  and 
instruct  him  of  your  pleasure  —  or,  stay,  the  good 
father  hath  himself  an  eye  on  the  splendours  of 
the  world  which  he  thinks  he  has  abandoned  — 
he  will  be  no  safe  secretary.  —  I  will  go  myself  to 
the  Lord  Constable  —  me  his  rank  cannot  dazzle, 
or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  overawe.     I  will 
tell  him  he  doth  no  knightly  part  towards  you,  to 
press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such  an  hour 
of  helpless  sorrow  —  no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the 
execution  of  his  vows  for  the  purpose  of  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage  —  no  honest  part,  to  press 
himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided 
in  his  favour  —  no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whqm 
he  must  presently  abandon,  either  to  solitude  or 
to  the  dangers  of  a  profligate  court." 

u  You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy, 
Rose, "  said  her  mistress,  sadly  smiling  through 
her  tears  at  her  youthful  attendant's  zeal. 

u  Not  courage  for  it !  And  wherefore  not  ?  Try 
me, "  answered  the  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  u  I 
am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welshman  —  his  lance  and 
sword  scare  me  not  I  follow  not  his  banner  —  his 
voice  of  command  concerns  me  not    I  could,  with 
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your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man, 
veiling  with  fair  and  honourable  pretext  his  pur- 
suit of  objects  which  concern  his  own  pride  and 
gratification,  and  founding  high  claims  on  having 
rendered  the  services  which  common  humanity 
demanded.  And  all  for  what  ?  —  Forsooth,  the 
great  De  Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  his  noble 
house,  and  his  fair  nephew  is  not  good  enough  to 
be  his  representative,  because  his  mother  was  of 
Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the  real  heir  must  be 
pure  unmixed  Norman  ;  and  for  this  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  must  be 
wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her  father,  and  who, 
after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will  return 
in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grandfather ! " 

*  Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity 
of  lineage, "  said  Eveline,  "  perhaps  he  may  call  to 
mind  —  what  so  good  a  herald  as  he  is  cannot  fail 
to  know  —  that  I  am  of  Saxon  strain  by  my  father's 
mother.  * 

"Oh,  *  replied  Eose,  a  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in 
the  heiress  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. " 

"  Fie,  Eose, "  answered  her  mistress,  "  thou  dost 
him  wrong  in  taxing  him  with  avarice. " 

tt  Perhaps  so,  *  answered  Eose ;  u  but  he  is  un- 
deniably ambitious ;  and  Avarice,  I  have  heard,  is 
Ambition's  bastard  brother,  though  Ambition  be 
sometimes  ashamed  of  the  relationship. " 

*  You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel, "  said  Eveline ; 
"  and,  while  I  acknowledge  your  affection,  it  be- 
comes me  to  check  your  mode  of  expression. n 

"  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done, "  said 
Rose.  a  To  Eveline,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves 
me,  I  can  speak  freely;  but  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Garde    Doloureuse,    the    proud    Norman    damsel 
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(which  when  you  choose  to  be  you  can  be),  I  can 
curtsy  as  low  as  my  station  demands,  and  speak 
as  little  truth  as  she  cares  to  hear. " 

"  Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl, "  said  Eveline. 
"  No  one  who  did  not  know  thee  would  think  that 
soft  and  childish  exterior  covered  such  a  soul  of 
fire.  Thy  mother  must  indeed  have  been  the  being 
of  feeling  and  passion  you  paint  her;  for  thy 
father  —  nay,  nay,  never  arm  in  his  defence  until 
he  be  attacked  —  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  his  solid 
sense  and  sound  judgment  are  his  most  distin- 
guished qualities. " 

"  And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them, 
lady,"  said  Bose. 

"  In  fitting  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an 
unmeet  counsellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of,  * 
said  Eveline. 

*  You  mistake  him, "  answered  Eose  Flammock, 
"  and  underrate  his  value.  Sound  judgment  is  like 
to  the  graduated  measuring-wand,  which,  though 
usually  applied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give 
with  equal  truth  the  dimensions  of  Indian  silk  or 
of  cloth  of  gold. " 

"  Well  —  well  —  this  affair  presses  not  instantly 
at  least, n  said  the  young  lady.  *  Leave  me  now, 
Eose,  and  send  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hither  —  I 
have  directions  to  give  about  the  packing  and 
removal  of  my  wardrobe.  " 

*  That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a  mighty 
favourite  of  late, "  said  Eose.  "  Time  was  when  it 
was   otherwise." 

"  I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost, "  said 
Eveline ;  *  but  she  is  old  Baoul's  wife  —  she  was 
a  sort  of  half -favourite  with  my  dear  father  —  who, 
like  other  men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very 
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freedom  which  we  think  unseemly  in  persons  of 
our  sex ;  and  then,  there  is  no  other  woman  in  the 
castle  that  hath  such  skill  in  empacketing  clothes 
without  the  risk  of  their  being  injured.  * 

"That  last  reason  ' alone, "  said  Eose,  smiling, 
"  is,  I  admit,  an  irresistible  pretension  to  favour, 
and  Dame  Gillian  shall  presently  attend  you.  — 
But  take  my  advice,  lady  —  keep  her  to  her  bales 
and  her  mails,  and  let  her  not  prate  to  you  on 
what  concerns  her  not  * 

So  saying,  Sose  left  the  apartment,  and  her 
young  lady  looked  after  her  in  silence,  then  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  Eose  loves  me  truly ;  but  she 
would  willingly  be  more  of  the  mistress  than  the 
maiden ;  and  then  she  is  somewhat  jealous  of  every 
other  person  that  approaches  me.  —  It  is  strange 
that  I  have  not  seen  Damian  de  Lacy  since  my 
interview  with  the  Constable.  He  anticipates,  I 
suppose,  the  chance  of  his  finding  in  me  a  severe 
aunt !  " 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders  with 
reference  to  her  removal  early  on  the  morrow, 
began  now  to  divert  the  current  of  their  lady's 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  her  own  par- 
ticular situation,  which,  as  the  prospect  presented 
nothing  pleasant,  with  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth 
she  willingly  postponed  till  further  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust, 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 
So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

Early  on  the  subsequent  morning  a  gallant  com- 
pany, saddened  indeed  by  the  deep  mourning 
which  their  principals  wore,  left  the  well-defended 
Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  been 
so  lately  the  scene  of.  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heavy 
dews  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  to 
disperse  the  thin  grey  mist  which  eddied  around 
towers  and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flammock, 
with  six  crossbowmen  on  horseback  and  as  many 
spearmen  on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  under  the 
Gothic  gateway  and  crossed  the  sounding  draw- 
bridge. After  this  advanced  guard  came  four 
household  servants  well  mounted,  and  after  them 
as  many  inferior  female  attendants,  all  in  mourn- 
ing. Then  rode  forth  the  young  lady  Eveline  her- 
self, occupying  the  centre  of  the  little  procession, 
and  her  long  black  robes  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  colour  of  her  milk-white  palfrey.  Beside 
her,  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her  affection- 
ate father  —  who  had  procured  it  at  a  high  rate, 
and  who  would  have  given  half  his  substance  to 
gratify  his  daughter  —  sat  thegfrlish  form  of  Eose 
Flammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness 
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in  her  manner,  so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judgment 
in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  Margery  fol- 
lowed, mixed  in  the  party  escorted  by  Father 
Aldrovand,  whose  company  she  chiefly  frequented ; 
for  Margery  affected  a  little  the  character  of  the 
devotee,  and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having 
been  Eveline's  nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  her 
no  improper  companion  for  the  chaplain,  when 
her  lady  did  not  require  her  attendance  on  her  own 
person.  Then  came  old  Raoul  the  huntsman,  his 
wife,  and  two  or  three  other  officers  of  Haymond 
Berenger's  household ;  the  steward,  with  his  golden 
chain,  velvet  cassock,  and  white  wand,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  which  was  closed  by  a  small  band 
of  archers  and  four  men-at-arms.  The  guards,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  attendants,  were 
only  designed  to  give  the  necessary  degree  of 
honour  to  the  young  lady's  movements  by  ac- 
companying her  a  short  space  from  the  castle, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
who,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  lances,  proposed 
himself  to  escort  Eveline  as  far  as  Gloucester,  the 
place  of  her  destination.  Under  his  protection  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  even  if  the  severe 
defeat  so  lately  sustained  by  the  Welsh  had  not 
of  itself  been  likely  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  those  hostile  mountaineers  to  disturb  the 
safety  of  the  marches  for  some  time  to  ceme. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which  per- 
mitted the  armed  part  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return 
for  the  protection  of  the  castle  and  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  district  around,  the  Constable 
awaited  her  at  the  fatal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the 
gallant  band  of  selected  horsemen  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  attend  upon  him.     The  parties  halted, 
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as  if  to  salute  each  other;  but  the  Constable, 
observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more  closely 
arouad  her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had  so 
lately  sustained  on  that  luckless  spot,  had  the  . 
judgment  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reve- 
rence, so  low  that  the  lofty  plume  which  he  wore 
(for  he  was  now  in  complete  armour)  mingled  with 
the  flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  Wilkin 
Flammock  next  halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  had 
any  further  commands. 

"  None,  good  Wilkin, "  said  Eveline ;  *  but  to 
be,  as  ever,  true  and  watchful." 

"  The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff, "  said  Flam- 
mock.  "  Some  rude  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand 
instead  of  a  sharp  case  of  teeth,  are  all  that  I  can 
claim  to  be  added  to  them  —  I  will  do  my  best  — 
Fare  thee  well,  Boschen!  Thou  art  going  among 
strangers  —  forget  not  the  qualities  which  made 
thee  loved  at  home.  The  saints  bless  thee  —  fare- 
well !  • 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave, 
but  in  doing  so  had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  acci- 
dent. It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Raoul,  who 
was  in  his  own  disposition  cross-grained,  and  in 
person  rheumatic,  to  accommodate  himself  with 
an  old  Arab  horse,  which  had  been  kept  for  the 
sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean  and  almost  as  lame  as 
himself,  and  with  a  temper  as  vicious  as  that  of  a 
fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse  was  a  con- 
stant misunderstanding,  testified  on  Baoul's  part 
by  oaths,  rough  checks  with  the  curb,  and  severe 
digging  with  the  spurs,  which  Mahound  (so  pagan- 
ishly  was  the  horse  named)  answered  by  plunging, 
bounding,  and  endeavouring  by  all  expedients  to 
unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and  lashing 
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out  furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It 
was  thought  by  many  of  the  household  that  Raoul 
preferred  this  vicious  cross-tempered  animal  upon 
all  occasions  when  he  travelled  in  company  with 
his  wife,  in  order  to  take  advantage  by  the  chance 
that,  amongst  the  various  kicks,  plunges,  gam- 
bades, lashings  out,  and  other  eccentricities  of 
Mahound,  his  heels  might  come  in  contact  with 
Dame  Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  as  the  important 
steward  spurred  up  his  palfrey  to  kiss  his  young 
lady's  hand  and  to  take  his  ]eave,  it  seemed  to  the 
bystanders  as  if  Eaoul  so  managed  his  bridle  and 
spur  that  Mahound  yerked  out  his  hoofs  at  the 
same  moment,  one  of  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  steward's  thigh,  would  have  splintered  it 
like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties  been  a  couple  of 
inches  nearer  to  each  other.  As  it  was,  the  steward 
sustained  considerable  damage;  and  they  that 
observed  the  grin  upon  Kaoul's  vinegar  counte- 
nance entertained  little  doubt  that  Mahound's  heels 
then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  winks,  and 
wreathed  smiles  which  had  passed  betwixt  the 
gold-chained  functionary  and  the  coquettish  tire- 
woman since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of 
parting  betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and  her  depen- 
dants, and  lessened  at  the  same  time  the  formality 
of  her  meeting  with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were, 
resigning  herself  to  his  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of  his 
men-at-arms  to  proceed  as  an  advanced  guard, 
remained  himself  to  see  the  steward  properly  de- 
posited on  a  litter,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  his 
followers,  marched  in  military  fashion  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  Lady  Eveline  and  her 
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retinue,  judiciously  forbearing  to  present  himself 
to  her  society  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  orisons 
which  the  place  where  they  met  naturally  sug- 
gested, and  waiting  patiently  until  the  elasticity 
of  youthful  temper  should  require  some  diversion 
of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene  inspired. 
Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not 
approach  the  ladies  until  the  advance  of  the  morn- 
ing rendered  it  politeness  to  remind  them  that  a 
pleasant  spot  for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  ventured  to  make 
some  preparations  for  rest  and  refreshment  Im- 
mediately after  the  Lady  Eveline  had  intimated 
her  acceptance  of  this  courtesy  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  spot  he  alluded  to,  marked  by  an  ancient 
oak,  which,  spreading  its  broad  branches  far  and 
wide,  reminded  the  traveller  of  that  of  Mamre, 
under  which  celestial  beings  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  patriarch.  Across  two  of  these  huge 
projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece  of  rose-coloured 
sarsanet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  morning 
beams,  which  were  already  rising  high.  Cushions 
of  silk,  interchanged  with  others  covered  with  the 
furs  of  animals  of  the  chase,  were  arranged  round 
a  repast  which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost 
to  distinguish,  by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art, 
from  the  gross  meals  of  the  Saxons  and  the  penuri- 
ous simplicity  of  the  Welsh  tables.  A  fountain, 
which  bubbled  from  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at 
some  distance,  refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound, 
and  the  taste  with  its  liquid  crystal ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  formed  a  cistern  for  cooling  two  or 
three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and  hippocras,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  morning  meaL 
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'  When  Eveline,  with  Bose,  the  Confessor,  and  at 
some  farther  distance  her  faithful  nurse,  was  seated 
at  this  silvan  banquet,  the  leaves  rustling  to  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  back- 
ground, the  birds  twittering  around,  while  the 
half -heard  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  at 
a  distance  announced  that  their  guard  was  in  the 
vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid  making  the  Constable 
some  natural  compliment  on  his  happy  selection 
of  a  place  of  repose. 

a  You  do  me  more  than  justice, "  replied  the  baron ; 
u  the  spot  was  selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath 
a  fancy  like  a  minstreL  Myself  am  but  slow  in 
imagining  such  devices." 

Bose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  en* 
deavoured  to  look  into  her  very  inmost  soul ;  but 
Eveline  answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
"  And  wherefore  hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited 
to  join  us  at  the  entertainment  which  he  hath 
directed  ? " 

M  He  prefers  riding  onward,  *  said  the  baron, 
u  with  some  light  horsemen ;  for,  notwithstanding 
there  are  now  no  Welsh  knaves  stirring,  yet  the 
marches  are  never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws  ; 
and  though  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band 
like  ours,  yet  you  should  not  be  alarmed  even  by 
the  approach  of  danger." 

"  I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately, " 
said  Eveline,  and  relapsed  into  the  melancholy 
mood  from  which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  for 
a  moment  awakened  her. 

Meanwhile  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  its 
steel  crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in 
his  flexible    coat-of-mail,   composed    entirely  of 
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rings  of  steel  curiously  interwoven,  his  hands 
bare,  and  his  brows  covered  with  a  velvet  bonnet 
of  a  peculiar  fashion,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
knights,  and  called  a  mortier,  which  permitted 
him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easily  than 
when  he  wore  the  full  defensive  armour.  His 
discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly;  and, 
turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  pre* 
cautions  to  be  observed  for  governing  and  defending 
so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  became  gradually  inter- 
esting to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  warmest  wishes 
was  to  be  the  protectress  of  her  father's  vassals. 
De  Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed  much  pleased;  for, 
young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  showed  intel- 
ligence, and  her  mode  of  answering  both  apprehen- 
sion and  docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so 
far  established  betwixt  them  that,  in  the  next 
stage  of  their  journey,  the  Constable  seemed  to 
think  his  appropriate  place  was  at  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's bridle-rein ;  and  although  she  certainly  did 
not  countenance  his  attendance,  yet  neither  did 
she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it  Himself  no 
ardent  lover,  although  captivated  both  with  the 
beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  fair  orphan, 
De  Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  endured  as  a 
companion,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve  the 
opportunity  which  this  familiarity  afforded  him 
by  recurring  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding 
day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  village, 
where  the  same  purveyor  had  made  preparations 
for  their  accommodation,  and  particularly  for  that 
of  the  Lady  Eveline;  but,  something  to  her  sur- 
prise, he  himself  remained  invisible.  The  conver- 
sation of  the  Constable  of  Chester  was,  doubtless, 
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in  the  highest  degree  instructive;  hut  at  Eveline's 
years  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for  wishing 
some  addition  to  the  society  in  the  person  of  a 
younger  and  less  serious  attendant ;  and,  when  she 
recollected  the  regularity  with  which  Damian 
Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her,  she 
rather  wondered  at  his  continued  absence.  But 
her  reflection  went  no  deeper  than  the  passing 
thought  of  one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  de- 
lighted with  her  present  company  as  not  to  believe 
it  capable  of  an  agreeable  addition.  She  was  lend- 
ing a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  Con- 
stable gave  her  of  the  descent  and  pedigree  of  a 
gallant  knight  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Her- 
bert, at  whose  castle  he  purposed  to  repose  during 
the  night*  when  one  of  the  retinue  announced  a 
messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

"  My  honoured  father's  aunt, "  said  Eveline, 
arising  to  testify  that  respect  for  age  and  relation- 
ship which  the  manners  of  the  time  required 

"  I  knew  not, "  said  the  Constable,  u  that  my 
gallant  friend  had  such  a  relative. " 

"She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  a  noble  Saxon  lady ;  but  she  disliked 
the  match  formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and 
never  saw  her  sister  after  the  period  of  her 
marriage. * 

She  broke  off,  as  the  messenger!  who  bad  the 
appearance  of  the  steward  of  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, entered  their  presence,  and,  bending  his 
knee  reverently,  delivered  a  letter,  which,  being 
examined  by  Father  Aldrovand,  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  following  invitation,  expressed,  not  in 
French,  then  the  general  language  of  communi- 
cation amongst  the  gentry,  but  in  the  old  Saxon 
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language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by  some  inter- 
mixture of  French. 

"  If  the  granddaughter  of  Aelfreid  of  Baldringham 
hath  so  much  of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to 
see  an  ancient  relation,  who  still  dwells  in  the  house  of 
her  forefathers,  and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is 
thus  invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of 
Ermengarde  of  Baldringham." 

*  Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline 
the  present  hospitality  ? "  said  the  Constable  de 
Lacy.  "  The  noble  Herbert  expects  us,  and  has 
made  great  preparation." 

"  Your  presence,  my  lord, "  said  Eveline,  u  will 
more  than  console  him  for  my  absence.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  I  should  meet  my  aunt's 
advances  to  reconciliation,  since  she  has  conde- 
scended to  make  them. " 

De  Lacy's  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for  seldom 
had  he  met  with  anything  approaching  to  contra- 
diction of  his  pleasure.  u  I  pray  you  to  reflect, 
Lady  Eveline, "  he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house 
is  probably  defenceless,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly 
guarded.  Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I 
should  continue  my  dutiful  attendance  ? " 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own 
house,  be  the  sole  judge;  and  methinks,  as  she 
has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  request  the  honour 
of  your  lordship's  company,  it  were  unbecoming 
in  me  to  permit  you  to  take  the' trouble  of  attend- 
ance:—  you  have  already  had  but  too  much  on -my 
account  * 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam, " 
said  De  Lacy,  unwilling  to  leave  his  charge. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,  cannot  ba  endangered  in 
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the  house  of  so  near  a  relative :  whatever  precau- 
tions she  may  take  on  her  own  behalf  will  doubtless 
be  amply  sufficient  for  mine." 

*  I  hope  it  will  be  found  so, "  said  De  Lacy ; 
"  and  I  will  at  least  add  to  them  the  security  of  a 
patrol  around  the  castle  during  your  abode  in  it " 
He  stopped,  and  then  proceeded  with  some  hesita- 
tion to  express  his  hope  that  Eveline,  now  about 
to  visit  a  kinswoman  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Norman  race  were  generally  known,  would  be  on 
her  guard  against  what  she  might  hear  upon  that 
subject 

Eveline  answered,  with  dignity,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raymond  Berenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to 
any  opinions  which  would  affect  the  dignity  of 
that  good  knight's  nation  and  descent;  and  with 
this  assurance  the  Constable,  finding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  any  which  had  more  special  reference  to 
himself  and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  remain 
satisfied.  He  recollected  also  that  the  castle  of 
Herbert -was  within  two  miles  of  the  habitation  of 
the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  and  that  his  separa- 
tion from  Eveline  was  but  for  one  night;  yet  a 
sense  of  the  difference  betwixt  their  years,  and 
perhaps  of  his  own  deficiency  in  those  lighter 
qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even 
this  temporary  absence  matter  of  anxious  thought 
and  apprehension ;  so  that,  during  their  afternoon 
journey,  he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side, 
rather  meditating  what  might  chance  to-morrow 
than  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  present 
opportunity.  In  this  unsocial  manner  they  tra- 
velled on  until  the  point  was  reached  where  they 

were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

11 
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This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they 
could  see,  on  the  right  hand,  the  castle  of  Amelot 
Herbert,  rising  high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all 
its  Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets ;  and  on  the  left, 
low-embowered  amongst  oaken  woods,  the  rude 
and  lonely  dwelling  in  which  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
ringham  still  maintained  the  customs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with  contempt  and  hatred 
on  all  innovations  that  had  been  introduced  since 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  having  charged  a 
part  of  his  men  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  to  the 
house  of  her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance 
as  might  not  give  offence  or  inconvenience  to  the 
family,  kissed  her  hand,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave. 
Eveline  proceeded  onwards  by  a  path  so  little  trod- 
den as  to  show  the  solitary  condition  of  the  man- 
sion to  which  it  led.  Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon 
and  valuable  breed,  were  feeding  in  the  rich  pas- 
tures around ;  and  now  and  then  fallow  deer,  which 
appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of  their  nature, 
tripped  across  the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood 
and  lay  in  small  groups  under  some  great  oak. 
The  transient  pleasure  which  such  a  scene  of  rural 
quiet  was  calculated  to  afford  changed  to  more 
serious  feelings  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  her 
at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which 
she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it  from 
the  point  where  she  parted  with  the  Constable,  and 
which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  regarding 
with  some  apprehension. 

The  house — -for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle 
—  was  only  two  stories  high,  low  and  massively 
built,  with  doors  and  windows  forming  the  heavy 
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round  arch  which  is  usually  called  Saxon;  the 
walls  were  mantled  with  various  creeping  plants, 
which  had  crept  along  them  undisturbed  —  grass 
grew  up  to  the  very  threshold,  at  which  hung  a 
buffalo's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass  chain.  A 
massive  door  of  black  oak  closed  a  gate  which 
much  resembled  the  ancient  entrance  of  a  ruined 
sepulchre,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  acknowledge 
or  greet  their  arrival. 

"  Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline, "  said  the  offi- 
cious Dame  Gillian,  a  I  would  turn  bridle  yet ;  for 
this  old  dungeon  seems  little  likely  to  afford  food 
or  shelter  to  Christian  folks.9 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  atten- 
dant, though  herself  exchanging  a  look  with  Bose 
which  confessed  something  like  timidity,  as  she 
commanded  Baoul  to  blow  the  horn  at  the  gate. 
"  I  have  heard, "  she  said,  "  that  my  aunt  loves  the 
ancient  customs  so  well  that  she  is  loth  to  admit 
into  her  halls  anything  younger  than  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  * 

Eaoul,  in  the  meantime,  cursing  the  rude  instru- 
ment which  baffled  his  skill  in  sounding  a  regular 
call,  and  gave  voice  only  to  a  tremendous  and  dis- 
cordant roar,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls, 
thick  as  they  were,  repeated  his  summons  three 
times  before  they  obtained  admittance.  On  the 
third  sounding,  the  gate  opened,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  servants  of  both  sexes  appeared  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
great  fire  of  wood  was  sending  its  furnace-blast  up 
an  antique  chimney,  whose  front,  as  extensive  as 
that  of  a  modern  kitchen,  was  carved  over  with 
ornaments  of  massive  stone,  and  garnished  on  the 
top  with  a  long  range  of  niches,  from  each  of 
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which  frowned  the  image  of  some  Saxon   saint, 
i  whose  barbarous  name  was  scarce  to  be  found  in 

the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation 
from  his  lady  to  Eveline  now  stepped  forward,  as 
she  supposed,  to  assist  her  from  her  palfrey ;  but  it 
was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into 
the  paved  hall  itself,  and  up  to  a  raised  platform, 
or  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  was  at 
length  permitted  to  dismount  Two  matrons  of 
advanced  years,  and  four  young  women  of  gentle 
birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of  Ermengarde,  at- 
tended with  reverence  the  arrival  of  her  kins- 
woman. Eveline  would  have  inquired  of  them  for 
her  grand-aunt,  but  the  matrons  with  much  respect 
laid  their  fingers  on  their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin 
her  silence;  a  gesture  which,  united  to  the  sin- 
gularity of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still 
further  excited  her  curiosity  to  see  her  venerable 
relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified;  for,  through  a  pair  of 
folding-doors,  which  opened  not  far  from  the  plat- 
form on  which  she  stood,  she  was  ushered  into  a 
large  low  apartment  hung  with  arras ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  which,  under  a  species  of  canopy,  was  seated 
the  ancient  Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years 
had  not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  or  bent 
an  inch  of  her  stately  height;  her  grey  hair  was 
still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  combined  as  it  was 
with  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-coloured 
gown  fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle, 
which  gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened  by  a 
buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which 
were  worth  an  earl's  ransom;  her  features,  which 
had  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather  majestic,  bore 
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still,  though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melan- 
choly and  stern  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with 
her  garb  and  deportment.  She  had  a  staff  of  ebony 
in  her  hand ;  at  her  feet  rested  a  large  aged  wolf- 
dog,  who  pricked  his  ears  and  bristled  up  his  neck 
as  the  step  of  a  stranger,  a  sound  so  seldom  heard 
in  those  halls,  approached  the  chair  in  which  his 
aged  mistress  sat  motionless. 

"Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame; 
"  and  thou,  daughter  of  the  house  of  Baldringham, 
approach,  and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant1' 

The  hound  sank  down  to  his  couchant  posture 
when  she  spoke,  and,  excepting  the  red  glare  of  his 
eyes,  might  have  seemed  a  hieroglyphical  emblem 
lying  at  the  feet  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden 
or  Freya,  so  strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermen- 
garde,  with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet,  correspond  with 
the  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism.  Yet  he  who 
had  thus  deemed  of  her  would  have  done  therein 
much  injustice  to  a  venerable  Christian  matron, 
who  had  given  many  a  hide  of  land  to  Holy  Church 
in  honour  of  God  and  St  Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the 
same  antiquated  and  formal  cast  with  her  mansion 
and  her  exterior.  She  did  not  at  first  arise  from 
her  seat  when  the  noble  maiden  approached  her, 
nor  did  she  even  admit  her  to  the  salute  which  she 
advanced  to  offer ;  but,  laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's 
arm,  stopped  her  as  she  advanced,  and  perused  her 
countenance  with  an  earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of 
minute  observation. 

"  Berwine,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the 
two  attendants,  "  our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  .eyes 
of  the  Saxon  hue ;  but  the  hue  of  her  eyebrows  and 
hair  is  from  the  foreigner  wd  alien.  —  Thou  art, 
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nevertheless,  welcome  to  my  house,  maiden/1  'she 
added,  addressing  Eveline,  "  especially  if  thou  canst 
hear  to  hear  that  thou  art  not  absolutely  a  perfect 
creature,  as  doubtless  these  flatterers  around  thee 
have  taught  thee  to  believe." 

So  saying,  she  at  length  arose,  and  saluted  her 
niece  with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  She  released 
her  not,  however,  from  her  grasp,  but  proceeded  to 
give  the  attention  to  her  garments  which  she  had 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  her  features. 

"St.  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity  1"  she  said. 
"  And  so  this  is  the  new  guise  —  and  modest  maid- 
ens wear  such  tunics  as  these,  showing  the  shape  of 
their  persons  as  plain  as  if  (St  Mary  defend  us !) 
they  were  altogether  without  garments !  And  see, 
Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  neck,  and  that  neck 
itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder  —  these  be 
the  guises  which  strangers  have  brought  into  merry 
England !  and  this  pouch,  like  a  player's  placket, 
hath  but  little  to  do  with  housewifery,  I  wot ;  and 
that  dagger,  too,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that  rides 
a-mumming  in  masculine  apparel  —  dost  thou  ever 
go  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at 
thy  girdle  ? " 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the 
depreciating  catalogue  of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the 
last  question  with  some  spirit,  "The  mode  may  have 
altered,  madam ;  but  I  only  wear  such  garments  as 
are  now  worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condition. 
For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not  many 
days  since  I  regarded  it  as  the  last  resource  betwixt 
me  and  dishonour." 

"  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine," 
said  Dame  Ermengarde ;  "and  in  truth,  pass  we  but 
over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies,  is  attired  in  a 
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comely  fashion.  —  Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight- 
like in  the  field  of  battle?" 

"He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  recent  loss. 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermengarde : 
"  he  carried  the  old  Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon 
stock,  whom  they  wed  but  for  what  they  can  make 
by  them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm ;  —  nay, 
never  seek  to  vindicate  him"  she  continued,  observ- 
ing that  Eveline  was  about  to  speak, "  I  have  known 
the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thou  wert 
born." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the 
chamber,  and,  after  a  long  genuflection,  asked  his 
lady's  pleasure  concerning  the  guard  of  Norman 
soldiers  who  remained  without  the  mansion. 

"  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldring- 
ham!"  said  the  old  lady,  fiercely.  "Who  brings 
them  hither,  and  for  what  purpose?" 

"  They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer,  "  to  wait 
on  and  guard  this  gracious  young  lady  " 

m  What,  iny  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  reproach,  "darest  thou  not  trust 
thyself  unguarded  for  one  night  in  the  castle  of  thy 
forefathers  ? " 

"God  forbid  else!"  said  Eveline.  "But  these 
men  are  not  mine,  nor  under  my  authority.  They 
are  part  of  the  train  of  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  who 
left  them  to  watch  around  the  castle,  thinking  there 
might  be  danger  from  robbers." 

"  Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "  have  never  harmed 
the  house  of  Baldringhara,  since  a  Norman  robber 
stole  from  it  its  best  treasure  in  the  person  of  thy 
grandmother.  —  And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art  already 
captive  —  unhappy  flutteTer  I     But  it  is  thy  lot,  and 
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wherefore  should  I  wonder  or  repine  ?  When  was 
there  fair  maiden  with  a  wealthy  dower  but  she  was 
ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  some  of 
those  petty  kings,  who  allow  us  to  call  nothing  ours 
that  their  passions  can  covet  ?  Well — I  cannot  aid 
thee  —  I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble 
both  from  sex  and  age.  —  And  to  which  of  these  De 
Lacys  art  thou  the  destined  household  drudge  ? " 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices 
were  of  such  a  determined  character,  was  not  likely 
to  draw  from  Eveline  any  confession  of  the  real  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  since  it  was 
but  too  plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded 
her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful  assistance.  She 
replied  therefore  briefly,  that,  as  the  Lacys  and  the 
Normans  in  general  were  unwelcome  to  her  kins* 
woman,  she  would  entreat  of  the  commander  of  the 
patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baldringham. 

"Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady;  "as  we 
cannot  escape  the  Norman  neighbourhood,  or  get 
beyond  the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it  signifies  not 
whether  they  be  near  our  walls  or  more  far  off,  so 
that  they  enter  them  not.  —  And,  Berwine,  bid 
Hundwolf  drench  the  Normans  with  liquor,  and 
gorge  them  with  food  —  food  of  the  best,  and  liquor 
of  the  strongest.  Let  them  not  say  the  old  Saxon 
hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitality.  Broach  a  piece  of 
wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle  stomachs  brook  no 
ale." 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her 
girdle,  withdrew  to  give  the  necessary  directions, 
and  presently  returned.  Meanwhile  Ermengarde 
proceeded  to  question  her  niece  more  closely.  "  Is 
it  that  thou  wilt  not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which 
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of  the  De  Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman? — to 
the  overweening  Constable,  who,  sheathed  in  im- 
penetrable armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift  and 
strong  horse  as  invulnerable  as  himself,  takes  pride 
that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  ease,  and  with 
perfect  safety,  the  naked  Welshmen  ?  —  or  is  it  to 
his  nephew,  the  beardless  Damian  ?  —  or  must  thy 
possessions  go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  other  cousin,  Eandal  Lacy,  the  decayed  revel- 
ler, who,  they  say,  can  no  longer  ruffle  it  among  the 
debauched  Crusaders  for  want  of  means  ? " 

"  My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally 
displeased  with  this  discourse,  "to  none  of  the 
Lacys,  and  I  trust  to  none  other,  Saxon  or  Norman, 
will  your  kinswoman  become  a  household  drudge. 
There  was,  before  the  death  of  my  honoured  father, 
some  treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable,  on 
which  account  I  cannot  at  present  decline  his 
attendance ;  but  what  may  be  the  issue  of  it,  fate 
must  determine." 

"  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of 
fate  inclines/'  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  low  and  mys- 
terious voice.  "Those  united  with  us  by  blood 
have,  in  some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward 
beyond  the  points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in 
their  very  bud  the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one 
day  to  encircle  their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  I  would  decline  such  foreknowledge,  even 
were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  without  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen 
what  has  befallen  me  within  these  last  unhappy 
days,  I  had  lost  the  enjoyment  of  every  happy 
moment  before  that  time." 

u  Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
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ringham,  "  thou,  like  others  of  thy  race,  must  within 
this  house  conform  to  the  rule  of  passing  one  night 
within  the  chamber  of  the  ^Red-Finger.  —  Berwine, 
see  that  it  be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception/' 

"I  —  I — have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gra- 
cious aunt,"  said  Eveline,  timidly,  "  and  if  it  may 
consist  with  your  good  pleasure,  I  would  not  now 
choose  to  pass  the  night  there.  My  health  has  suf- 
fered by  my  late  perils  and  fatigues,  and  with  your 
good-will  I  will  delay  to  another  time  the  usage, 
which  I  have  heard  is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of 
the  house  of  Baldringham." 

"And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would  will- 
ingly avoid,"  said  the  old  Saxon  lady,  bending  her 
brows  angrily.  "Has  not  such  disobedience  cost 
your  house  enough  already  ? " 

"  Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,"  said  Ber- 
wine, unable  to  forbear  interference,  though  well 
knowing  the  obstinacy  of  her  patroness,  "  that 
chamber  is  in  disrepair,  and  cannot  easily  on  a  sud- 
den be  made  fit  for  the  Lady  Eveline;  and  the 
noble  damsel  looks  so  pale,  and  hath  lately  suffered 
so  much,  that,  might  I  have  the  permission  to 
advise,  this  were  better  delayed." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the  old  lady, 
sternly.  "Thinkest  thou  I  will  bring  anger  and 
misfortune  on  my  house  by  suffering  this  girl  to 
leave  it  without  rendering  the  usual  homage  to  the 
Ked-Finger  ?  Go  to  —  let  the  room  be  made  ready 
—  small  preparation  may  serve,  if  she  cherish  not 
the  Norman  nicety  about  bed  and  lodging.  Do  not 
reply,  but  do  as  I  command  thee.  —  And  you,  Eve- 
line—are you  so  far  degenerated  from  the  brave 
spirit  of  your  ancestry  that  you  dare  not  pass  a  few 
hours  in  an  ancient  apartment?" 
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"You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam/'  said 
Eveline,  "and  must  assign  my  apartment  where 
you  judge  proper — my  courage  is  such  as  innocence 
and  some  pride  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  me. 
It  has  been,  of  late,  severely  tried ;  but,  since  such 
is  your  pleasure  and  the  custom  of  your  house,  my 
heart  is  yet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what  you 
propose  to  subject  me  to." 

She  paused  here  in  displeasure ;  for  she  resented 
in  some  measure  her  aunt's  conduct  as  unkind  and 
inhospitable.  And  yet,  when  she  reflected  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which 
she  was  consigned,  she  could  not  but  regard  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham  as  having  considerable  reason 
for  her  conduct,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
family  and  the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline 
herself  was  devout. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts, 
Then  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams ; 
Then,  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar, 
My  mother's  voice,  that  cries,  '*  Wed  not,  Almeyda  — 
Forewarned,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime." 

Don  Sebastian, 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed 
of  portentous  and  unendurable  length,  had  it  not 
been  that  apprehended  danger  makes  time  pass 
quickly  betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that 
if  Eveline  felt  little  interested  or  amused  by  the 
conversation  of  her  aunt  and  Berwine,  which  turned 
upon  the  long  deduction  of  their  ancestors  from  the 
warlike  Horsa,  and  the  feats  of  Saxon  champions, 
and  the  miracles  of  Saxon  monks,  she  was  still 
better  pleased  to  listen  to  .these  legends  than  to 
anticipate  her  retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded 
apartment  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night 
There  lacked  not,  however,  such  amusement  as  the 
house  of  Baldringham  could  afford  to  pass  away 
the  evening.  Blessed  by  a  grave  old  Saxon  monk, 
the  chaplain  of  the  house,  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, which  might  have  sufficed  twenty  hungry 
men,  was  served  up  before  Ermengarde  and  her 
niece,  whose  sole  assistants,  besides  the  reverend 
man,  were  Berwine  and  Rose  Flammock.  Eveline 
was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to  this  excess  of 
hospitality  that  the  dishes  were  all  of  the  gross 
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and  substantial  nature  which  the  Saxons  admired, 
but  which  contrasted  disadvantageous^  with  the 
refined  and  delicate  cookery  of  the  Normans,  as 
did  the  moderate  cup  of  light  and  high-flavoured 
Gascon  wine,  tempered  with  more  than  half  its 
quantity  of  the  purest  water,  with  the  mighty  ale, 
the  high-spiced  pigment  and  hippocras,  and  the 
other  potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  another, 
were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  the 
steward  Hundwolf,  in  honour  of  the  hospitality  of 
Baldringham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  the  eve- 
ning more  congenial  to  Eveline's  taste  than  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  aunt's  solid  refection.  When  the 
boards  and  tresses  on  which  the  viands  had  been 
served  were  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  the 
menials,  under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded 
to  light  several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which 
was  graduated  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  pass- 
ing time  and  dividing  it  into  portions.  These  were 
announced  by  means  of  brazen  balls,  suspended  by 
threads  from  the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them 
being  calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in  burn- 
ing ;  so  that,  when  the  flame  reached  the  thread 
and  the  balls  fell,  each  in  succession,  into  a  brazen 
basin  placed  for  its  reception,  the  office  of  a  modern 
clock  was  in  some  degree  discharged.  By  this  light 
the  party  was  arranged  for  the  evening. 

The  ancient  Ermengarde's  lofty  and  ample  chair 
was  removed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  from 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  to  the  warmest  side  of 
a  large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest 
was  placed  on  her  right,  as  the  seat  of  honour. 
Berwine  then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of 
the  household,  and,  having  seen  that  each  was  en- 
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gaged  with  her  own  proper  task,  sat  herself  down 
to  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff.  The  men,  in  a  more 
remote  circle,  betook  themselves  to  the  repairing 
of  their  implements  of  husbandry  or  new  furbish- 
ing weapofcs  of  the  chase,  under  the  direction  of 
the  steward  Hundwolf.  For  the  amusement  of  the 
family  thus  assembled,  an  old  glee-man  sang  to  a 
harp,  which  had  but  four  strings,  a  long  and  ap- 
parently interminable  legend,  upon  some  religious 
subject,  which  was  rendered  almost  unintelligible 
to  Eveline  by  the  extreme  and  complicated  affec- 
tation of  the  poet,  who,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the 
alliteration  which  was  accounted  one  great  orna- 
ment of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed  sense  to  sound, 
and  used  words  in  the  most  forced  and  remote 
sense,  provided  they  could  be  compelled  into  his 
service.  There  was  also  all  the  obscurity  arising 
from  elision,  and  from  the  most  extravagant  and 
hyperbolical  epithets. 

Eveline,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon 
language,  soon  left  off  listening  to  the  singer,  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  gay  fabliaux  and  ima- 
ginative lais  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  and  then  to 
anticipate,  with  anxious  apprehension,  what  nature 
of  visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  in  the  myste- 
rious chamber  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the 
night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At 
half  an  hour  before  midnight,  a  period  ascertained 
by  the  consumption  of  the  huge  waxen  torch,  the 
ball  which  was  secured  to  it  fell  clanging  into  the 
brazen  basin  placed  beneath,  and  announced  to  all 
the  hour  of  rest.  The  old  glee-man  paused  in  his 
song  instantaneously,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza, 
and  the  household  were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal, 
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some  retiring  to  their  own  apartments,  others  light- 
ing torches  or  bearing  lamps  to  conduct  the  visitors 
to  their  places  of  repose.  Among  these  last  was  a 
bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom  the  duty  was 
assigned  of  conveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her 
chamber  for  the  night.  Her  aunt  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead,  kissed  it,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "Be  courageous,  and  be 
fortunate ! " 

"May  not  my  bower-maiden,  Rose  Flam  mock, 
or  my  tirewoman,  Dame  Gillian,  Baoul's  wife, 
remain  in  the  apartment  with  me  for  this  night  ? " 
said  Eveline. 

*  Flammock  —  Eaoul !  "  repeated  Ermengarde, 
angrily.  "  Is  thy  household  thus  made  up  ?  The 
Flemings  are  the  cold  palsy  to  Britain,  the  Nor- 
mans the  burning  fever ! " 

"  And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,"  said  Rose,  whose 
resentment  began  to  surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient 
Saxon  dame,  "  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  origi- 
nal disease,  and  resemble  a  wasting  pestilence." 

"Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the  Lady 
Ermengarde,  looking  at  the  Flemish  maiden  from 
under  her  dark  brows ;  "  and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy 
words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  have  rolled 
like  successive  billows  over  the  land,  each  having 
strength  to  subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to 
keep.     When  shall  it  be  otherwise  ? " 

"When  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Norman,  and 
Fleming,"  answered  Rose  boldly,  "shall  learn  to 
call  themselves  by  one  name,  and  think  themselves 
alike  children  of  the  land  they  are  born  in." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  in 
the  tone  of  one  half  surprised,  half  pleased.  Then 
turning  to  her  relation,  she  said,  "  There  are  words 
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and  wit  in  this  maiden ;  see  that  she  use  but  do  not 
abuse  them." 

"  She  is  as  kind  and  faithful  as  she  is  prompt  and 
ready-witted,"  said  Eveline.  "I  pray  you,  dearest 
aunt,  let  me  use  her  company  for  this  night." 

"It  may  not  be  —  it  were  dangerous  to  both. 
Alone  you  must  learn  your  destiny,  as  have  all  the 
females  of  our  race,  excepting  your  grandmother; 
and  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  her  ne- 
glecting the  rules  of  our  house?  Lo!  her  descen- 
dant stands  before  me  an  orphan,  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth." 

"  I  will  go,  then,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation ;  "  and  it  shall  never  be  said  I  incurred 
future  woe  to  shun  present  terror." 

"Your  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  Ermengarde, 
"  may  occupy  the  anteroom,  and  be  almost  within 
your  call.  Berwine  will  show  you  the  apartment  — 
I  cannot;  for  we>  thou  knowest,  who  have  onoe 
entered  it,  return  not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my 
child,  and  may  Heaven  bless  thee  ! " 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than 
she  had  yet  shown,  the  lady  again  saluted  Eveline, 
and  signed  to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who,  attended 
by  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct 
her  to  the  dreaded  apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely  built  walls 
and  dark  arched  roofs  of  one  or  two  long  winding 
passages;  these  by  their  light  enabled  them  to 
descend  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  ine- 
quality and  ruggedness  showed  its  antiquity,  and 
finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  on  the 
lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hang- 
ings, a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams 
stealing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  boughs 
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of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew  around  the  casement, 
gave  no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

"This,"  said  Berwine,  "is  the  resting-place  of 
your  attendants/'  and  she  pointed  to  the  couches 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Bose  and  Dame  Gil- 
lian :  "  we,"  she  added,  "  proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant 
maidens,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  shrink  back  with 
fear,  which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian, 
although  she  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  cause. 
But  Hose  Flammock,  unbidden,  followed  her  mis- 
tress without  hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted  her 
through  a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  clenched  with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a 
second  but  smaller  anteroom  or  wardrobe,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  similar  door.  This  wardrobe  had  also 
its  casement  mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  the 
former,  it  was  faintly  enlightened  by  the  moonbeam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and,  pointing  to  Bose,  de- 
manded of  Eveline,  "  Why  does  she  follow  ? " 

"  To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it  may," 
answered  Bose,  with  her  characteristic  readiness  of 
speech  and  resolution.  "  Speak,"  she  said,  "  my 
dearest  lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while  she 
addressed  her :  "  you  will  not  drive  your  Bose  from 
you  ?  If  I  am  less  high-minded  than  one  of  your 
boasted  race,  I  am  bold  and  quick-witted  in  all 
honest  service.  —  You  tremble  like  the  aspen !  Do 
not  go  into  this  apartment  —  do  not  be  gulled  by 
all  this  pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation ; 
bid  defiance  to  this  antiquated  and,  I  think,  half- 
pagan  superstition." 

"The   Lady   Eveline  must  go,   minion,"  replied 

Berwine,  sternly;  "and  she  must  go  without  any 

malapert  adviser  or  companion." 

12 
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"Must  go — must  go!"  repeated  Rose.  "Is  this 
language  to  a  free  and  noble  maiden  ?  —  Sweet  lady, 
give  me  once  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish  it,  and 
their '  must  go'  shall  be  put  to  the  trial  I  will  call 
from  the  casement  on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell 
them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches,  instead 
of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

"  Silence,  madwoman ! "  said  Berwine,  her  voice 
quivering  with  anger  and  fear.  "  You  know  not 
who  dwells  in  the  next  chamber!" 

"  I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that/1  said 
Rose,  flying  to  the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing 
her  arm  in  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop. 

"  I  thank  thy  kindness,  Rose,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
cannot  help  me  in  this  matter.  She  who  enters 
yonder  door  must  do  so  alone." 

"  Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest 
lady,"  said  Rose.  "  You  are  pale  —  you  are  cold  — 
you  will  die  of  terror  if  you  go  on.  There  may  be  as 
much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  this 
matter  —  me  they  shall  not  deceive  —  or  if  some 
stern  spirit  craves  a  victim  —  better  Rose  than 
her  lady." 

"Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her 
own  spirits ;  "  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself. 
This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  regards  the 
females  descended  from  the  house  of  Baldringham 
as  far  as  in  the  third  degree,  and  them  only.  I  did 
not  indeed  expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  undergo  it ;  but,  since  the 
hour  summons  me,  I  will  meet  it  as  freely  as  any 
of  my  ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of 
Berwine,  and,  wishing  good-night  to  her  and  Rose, 
gently  disengaged  herself  from  the  hold  of  the 
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latter,  and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber. 
Rose  pressed  after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was 
an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resembling 
that  through  which  they  had  last  passed,  and 
lighted  by  the  moonbeams,  which  came  through 
a  window  lying  on  the  same  range  with  those  of 
the  anterooms.  More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline 
turned  on  the  threshold  and,  kissing  her  at  the  same 
time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into  the  smaller  apart- 
ment which  she  had  just  left,  shut  the  door  of 
communication,  and  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in 
security  against  her  well-meant  intrusion. 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued  her 
life,  to  retire  into  the  first  anteroom,  where  the 
beds  were  prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to 
rest,  at  least  to  silence  and  devotion ;  but  the  faith- 
ful Flemish  girl  stoutly  refused  her  entreaties,  and 
resisted  her  commands. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger ! "  she  said.  "  Here  I 
remain,  that  I  may  be  at  least  within  hearing  of  my 
mistress's  danger  —  and  woe  betide  those  who  shall 
offer  her  injury  !  —  Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman 
spears  surround  this  inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt 
to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered  to  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger." 

"  Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mor- 
tal," said  Berwine,  in  a  low  but  piercing  whisper : 
"the  owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  them  not. 
Farewell  —  thy  danger  be  on  thine  own  head!" 

She  departed,  leaving  Rose  strangely  agitated 
by  what  had  passed,  and  somewhat  appalled  at  her 
last  words.  "  These  Saxons,"  said  the  maiden 
within  herself,  "are  but  half  converted  after  all, 
and  hold  many  of  their  old  hellish  rites  in  the  wor- 
ship of  elementary  spirits.    Their  very  saints  are 
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Emboldened  by  the  consciousness  that  in  case 
of  need  succour  was  close  at  hand,  Rose  drew  back 
into  her  little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained,  by 
listening,  that  there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in 
that  of  Eveline,  she  began  to  make  some  prepara- 
tions for  her  own  repose.  For  this  purpose  she 
went  into  the  outward  anteroom,  where  Dame 
Gillian,  whose  fears  had  given  way  to  the  sopori- 
ferous  effects  of  a  copious  draught  of  lithe-alos 
(mild  ale  of  the  first  strength  and  quality),  slept 
as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  generous  Saxon  beverage 
could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  and 
indifference,  Rose  caught,  from  the  empty  couch 
which  had  been  destined  for  her  own  use,  the  up- 
per covering,  and,  dragging  it  with  her  into  the 
inner  anteroom,  disposed  it  so  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rushes  which  strewed  that  apartment, 
to  form  a  sort  of  couch,  upon  which,  half  seated 
half  reclined,  she  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  as 
close  attendance  upon  her  mistress  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which 
sailed  in  full  glory  through  the  blue  sky  of  mid- 
night, she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep  should  not 
visit  her  eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should 
assure  her  of  Eveline's  safety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  bound- 
less and  shadowy  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  on 
the  great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided  question 
whether  the  separation  of  its  inhabitants  from 
those  of  this  temporal  sphere  is  absolute  and  decided, 
or  whether,  influenced  by  motives  which  we  cannot 
appreciate,  they  continue  to  hold  shadowy  commu- 
nication with  those  yet  existing  in  earthly  reality 
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of  flesh  and  blood.  To  have  denied  this  would,  in 
the  age  of  crusades  and  of  miracles,  have  incurred 
the  guilt  of  heresy;  but  Rose's  firm  good  sense 
led  her  to  doubt  at  least  the  frequency  of  super- 
natural interference,  and  she  comforted  herself  with 
an  opinion,  contradicted,  however,  by  her  own  in- 
voluntary starts  and  shudderings  at  every  leaf  which 
moved,  that,  in  submitting  to  the  performance  of 
the  rite  imposed  on  her,  Eveline  incurred  no  real 
danger,  and  only  sacrificed  to  an  obsolete  family 
superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  mind, 
her  purpose  of  vigilance  began  to  decline  —  her 
thoughts  wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they 
were  not  directed,  like  sheep  which  stray  beyond 
the  charge  of  their  shepherd,  her  eyes  no  longer 
brought  back  to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
broad  Tound  silver  orb  on  which  they  continued 
to  gaze.  At  length  they  closed,  and  seated  on  the 
folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her 
bosom,  Rose  Flammock  fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and 
piercing  shriek  from  the  apartment  where  her  lady 
reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly  to  the  door  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who  never 
permitted  fear  to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The 
door  was  secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt ;  and  an- 
other fainter  scream,  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to  say, 
aid  must  be  instant  or  in  vain.  Rose  nezt  rushed 
to  the  window,  and  screamed  rather  than  called  to 
the  Norman  soldier,  who,  distinguished  by  the  white 
folds  of  his  watch-cloak,  still  retained  his  position 
under  the  old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "Help,  help!  —  the  Lady  Eveline 
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is  murdered ! "  the  seeming  statue,  starting  at  once 
into  active  exertion,  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
racehorse  to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about 
to  cross  it,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Rose  stood 
at  the  open  casement,  urging  him  to  speed  by  voice 
and  gesture. 

"  Not  here  —  not  here  1 "  she  exclaimed  with 
breathless  precipitation,  as  she  saw  him  make  to- 
wards her  —  "  the  window  to  the  right  —  scale  it,  for 
God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door  of  communication." 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her  — he  dashed 
into  the  moat  without  hesitation,  securing  himself 
by  catching  at  the  boughs  of  trees  as  he  descended. 
In  one  moment  he  vanished  among  the  underwood ; 
and  in  another,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of 
a  dwarf  oak,  Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  and  close 
to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear 
remained  —  the  casement  might  be  secured  against 
entrance  from  without  —  but  no !  at  the  thrust  of 
the  Norman  it  yielded,  and  its  clasps  or  fastenings, 
being  worn  with  time,  fell  inward  with  a  crash 
which  even  Dame  Gillian's  slumbers  were  unable 
to  resist. 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fa- 
shion of  fools  and  cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet 
from  the  anteroom,  just  as  the  door  of  Eveline's 
chamber  opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing 
in  his  arms  the  half-undressed  and  lifeless  form  of 
the  Norman  maiden  herself.  Without  speaking  a 
word,  he  placed  her  in  Rose's  arms,  and,  with  the 
same  precipitation  with  which  he  had  entered,  threw 
himself  out  of  the  opened  window  from  which  Rose 
had  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder, 
heaped   exclamations  on  questions,  and    mingled 
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questions  with  cries  for  help,  till  Rose  sternly  re- 
buked her  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her 
scattered  senses.  She  became  then  composed  enough 
to  fetch  a  lamp  which  remained  lighted  in  the  room 
she  had  left,  and  to  render  herself  at  least  partly 
useful  in  suggesting  and  applying  the  usual  modes 
for  recalling  the  suspended  sense.  In  this  they  at 
length  succeeded,  for  Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh, 
and  opened  her  eyes;  but  presently  shut  them 
again,  and,  letting  her  head  drop  on  Bose's  bosom, 
fell  into  a  strong  shuddering  fit ;  while  her  faith- 
ful damsel,  chafing  her  hands  and  her  temples  al- 
ternately with  affectionate  assiduity,  and  mingling 
caresses  with  these  efforts,  exclaimed  aloud,  "She 
lives  !  —  She  is  recovering !  —  Praised  be  God ! " 

"  Praised  be  God  !  "  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment;  and,  turning 
towards  it  in  terror,  Sose  beheld  the  armed  and 
plumed  head  of  the  soldier  who  had  come  so  op- 
portunely to  their  assistance,  and  who,  supported 
by  his  arms,  had  raised  himself  so  high  as  to  be  able 
to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  Tan  towards  him.  "Go  —  go 
—  good  friend,"  she  said;  "the  lady  recovers  — 
your  reward  shall  await  you  another  time.  Go  — 
begone !  —  yet  stay  !  —  keep  on  your  post,  and  I 
-will  call  you  if  there  is  further  need.  Begone  —  be 
faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word, 
and  she  presently  saw  him  descend  into  the  moat 
Rose  then  returned  to  her  mistress,  whom  she  found 
supported  by  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  mutter- 
ing hurried  and  unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  inti- 
mating that  she  laboured  under  a  violent  shock 
sustained  from  some  alarming  cause. 
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Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  de- 
gree of  self-possession  than  her  curiosity  became 
active  in  proportion.  "  What  means  all  this  ? "  she 
said  to  Eose.     "  What  has  been  doing  among  you  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Eose. 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "who  should?  — 
Shall  I  call  the  other  women,  and  raise  the  house  ?  " 

"  Not  for  youT  life,"  said  Eose,  "  till  my  lady  is 
able  to  give  her  own  orders;  and  for  this  apart- 
ment, so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to 
discover  the  secrets  it  contains !  —  Support  my  mis- 
tress the  whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and, 
crossing  her  brow,  stepped  boldly  across  the  mys- 
terious threshold  and,  holding  up  the  light,  sur- 
veyed the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  In  one  corner  was  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed  above  a  Saxon 
font  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats 
and  a  couch,  covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which 
it  seemed  that  Eveline  had  been  reposing.  The 
fragments  of  the  shattered  casement  lay  on  the  floor ; 
but  that  opening  had  been  only  made  when  the 
soldier  forced  it  in,  and  she  saw  no  other  access 
by  which  a  stranger  could  have  entered  an  apart- 
ment the  ordinary  access  to  which  was  barred  and 
bolted. 

Eose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she 
had  hitherto  surmounted ;  she  cast  her  mantle  has- 
tily around  her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her  sight  from 
some  blighting  vision,  and,  tripping  back  to  the  cabi- 
net with  more  speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when 
she  left  it,  she  directed  Gillian  to  lend  her  assist- 
ance in  conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room ;  and 
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having  done  so,  carefully  secured  the  door  of  com- 
munication, as  if  to  put  a  barrier  betwixt  them  and 
the  suspected  danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that 
she  could  sit  up,  and  was  trying  to  speak,  though 
but  faintly.  u  Rose,  *  she  said  at  length,  u  I  have 
seen  her  —  my  doom  is  sealed." 

Eose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of 
suffering  Gillian  to  hear  what  her  mistress  might 
say  at  such  an  awful  moment,  and,  hastily  adopt- 
ing the  proposal  she  had  before  declined,  desired 
her  to  go  and  call  other  two  maidens  of  their  mis- 
tress's household. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  house, " 
said  Dame  Gillian,  "  where  strange  men  run  about 
one  chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for  aught  I 
know,  frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  ?  * 

"  Find  them  where  you  can, "  said  Rose,  sharply ; 
"  but  begone  presently. " 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at 
the  same  time  something  which  could  not  dis- 
tinctly be  understood.  No  sooner  was  she  gone 
than  Rose,  giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic  affection 
which  she  felt  for  her  mistress,  implored  her,  in 
the  most  tender  terms,  to  open  her  eyes  (for  she 
had  again  closed  them)  and  speak  to  Rose,  her 
own  Rose,  who  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by 
her  mistress's  side. 

"  To-morrow  —  to-morrow,  Rose, "  murmured 
Eveline  —  "I  cannot  speak  at  present. " 

a  Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word  — 
tell  what  has  thus  alarmed  you  —  what  danger  you 
apprehend. " 

"  I  have  seen  her, "  answered  Eveline  —  "  I  have 
seen  the  tenant  of  yonder  chamber  —  the  vision 
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fatal  to  my  race!  —  Urge  me  no  more  —  to-morrow 
you  shall  know  all.*1 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of 
her  mistress's  household,  they  removed  the  Lady 
Eveline,  by  Kose's  directions,  into  a  chamber  at 
some  distance  which  the  latter  had  occupied,  and 
placed  her  in  one  of  their  beds,  where  Kose,  dis- 
missing the  others  (Gillian  excepted)  to  seek  repose 
where  they  could  find  it,  continued  to  watch  her 
mistress.  For  some  time  she  continued  very  much 
disturbed,  but  gradually  fatigue,  and  the  influence 
of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had  sense  enough 
to  recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to  compose  her 
spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which 
she  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high  over 
the  distant  hills. 

1  Note  V.  —  Bahr-Geist. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  aee  a  hand  yon  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away ; 
I  hear  a  voice  yon  cannot  hear 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay. 

Mallet. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to 
be  without  any  recollection  of  what  had  passed  on 
the  night  preceding.  She  looked  round  the  apart* 
ment,  which  was  coarsely  and  scantily  furnished, 
as  one  destined  for  the  use  of  domestics  and  menials, 
and  said  to  Rose,  with  a  smile,  "  Our  good  kins- 
woman maintains  the  ancient  Saxon  hospitality 
at  a  homely  rate,  so  far  as  lodging  is  concerned. 
I  could  have  willingly  parted  with  last  night's 
profuse  supper  to  have  obtained  a  bed  of  a  softer 
texture.  Methinks  my  limbs  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
under  all  the  flails  of  a  franklin's  barnyard. " 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam, " 
answered  Rose,  discreetly  avoiding  any  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "  Your 
ladyship  last  night  lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than 
this, "  she  said,  "  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  ;  and 
Rose  Flammock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you 
left  it  * 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame  Gillian  would 
have  been  in  deadly  peril  from  that  which  Rose 
shot  at  her,  by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-advised 
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communication.  It  had  instantly  the  effect  which 
was  to  be  apprehended,  for  Lady  Eveline  seemed 
at  first  surprised  and  confused;  then,  as  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in  her  me- 
mory, she  folded  her  hands,  looked  on  the  ground, 
and  wept  bitterly,  with  much  agitation. 

Bose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered 
to  fetch  the  old  Saxon  chaplain  of  the  house  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  rejected 
temporal  comfort 

"No  —  call  him  not, *  said  Eveline,  raising  her 
head  and  drying  her  eyes  —  "I  have  had  enough 
of  Saxon  kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect, 
in  that  hard  and  unfeeling  woman,  any  commise- 
ration for  my  youth  —  my  late  sufferings  —  my 
orphan  condition!  I  will  not  permit  her  a  poor 
triumph  over  the  Norman  blood  of  Berenger,  by 
letting  her  see  how  much  I  have  suffered  under 
her  inhuman  infliction.  But  first,  Bose,  answer 
me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham  witness 
to  my  distress  last  night  ? " 

Bose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclu- 
sively by  her  own  retinue,  herself  and  Gillian, 
Blanche  and  Ternotte.  She  seemed  to  receive 
satisfaction  from  this  assurance.  "  Hear  me,  both 
of  you, "  she  said,  "  and  observe  my  words,  as  you 
love  and  as  you  fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be 
breathed  from  your  lips  of  what  has  happened  this 
night  Carry  the  same  charge  to  my  maidens. 
Lend  me  thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine,  my 
dearest  Bose,  to  change  these  disordered  garments 
and  arrange  this  dishevelled  hair.  It  was  a  poor 
vengeance  she  sought,  and  all  because  of  my 
country.  I  am  resolved  she  shall  not  see  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  sufferings  she  has  inflicted. " 
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As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indig- 
nation, which  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had 
before  filled  them.  Eose  saw  the  change  of  her  man- 
ner with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being 
aware  that  her  mistress's  predominant  failing  was 
incident  to  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed 
to  be  treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and  indul- 
gence by  all  around  her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly 
whatever  resembled  neglect  or  contradiction. 

"  God  knows, "  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden, 
0  I  would  hold  my  hand  out  to  catch  drops  of  molten 
lead  rather  than  endure  your  tears;  and  yet,  my 
sweet  mistress,  I  would  rather  at  present  see  you 
grieved  than  angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  it 
would  seem,  but  acted  according  to  some  old  super- 
stitious rite  of  her  family,  which  is  in  part  yours. 
Her  name  is  respectable,  both  from  her  conduct 
and  possessions;  and,  hard-pressed  as  you  are  by 
the  Normans,  with  whom  your  kinswoman,  the 
Prioress,  is  sure  to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope  you 
might  have  had  some  shelter  and  countenance 
from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. " 

u  Never,  Kose,  never,  *  answered  Eveline ;  "  you 
know  not  —  you  cannot  guess  what  she  has  made 
me  suffer  —  exposing  me  to  witchcraft  and  fiends. 
Thyself  said  it,  and  said  it  truly  —  the  Saxons  are 
still  half  pagans,  void  of  Christianity,  as  of  nur- 
ture and  kindliness." 

u  Ay,  but, "  replied  Eose,  *  I  spoke  then  to  dis- 
suade you  from  a  danger :  now  that  the  danger  is 
passed  and  over,  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise.  * 

u  Speak  not  for  them,  Eose, "  replied  Eveline, 
angrily ;  "  no  innocent  victim  was  ever  offered  up 
at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference  than 
my  father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me  —  me  an 
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orphan,  bereaved  of  my  natural  and  powerful  sup- 
port. I  hate  her  cruelty  — I  hate  her  house  —  I 
hate  the  thought  of  all  that  has  happened  here  — 
of  all,  Rose,  except  thy  matchless  faith  and  fearless 
attachment.  Go,  bid  our  train  saddle  directly  —  I 
will  be  gone  instantly  —  I  will  not  attire  myself,  * 
she  added,  rejecting  the  assistance  she  had  at  first 
required  —  "I  will  have  no  ceremony  —  tarry  for 
no  leave-taking." 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mis- 
tress Eose  recognised  with  anxiety  another  mood  of 
the  same  irritable  and  excited  temperament  which 
had  before  discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But 
perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  remonstrance 
was  in  vain,  she  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  col- 
lecting their  company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for 
departure;  hoping  that,  as  her  mistress  removed 
to  a  farther  distance  from  the  scene  where  her 
mind  had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  her  equa- 
nimity might  by  degrees  be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with 
arranging  the  packages  of  her  lady,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Lady  Eveline's  retinue  in  preparing  for 
instant  departure,  when,  preceded  by  her  steward, 
who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of  gentleman-usher,  lean- 
ing upon  her  confidential  Berwine,  and  followed  by 
two  or  three  more  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
household,  with  looks  of  displeasure  on  her  ancient 
yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  entered  the 
apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a 
burning  cheek,  and  other  signs  of  agitation,  was 
herself  busied  about  the  arrangement  of  some  bag- 
gage, when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  At 
once,  to  Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong 
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command  over  herself,  and,  repressing  every  exter- 
nal appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meet 
her  relation,  with  a  calm  and  haughty  stateliness 
equal  to  her  own. 

"I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece," 
said  Ermengarde,  haughtily  indeed,  yet  with  more 
deference  than  she  seemed  at  first  to  have  intended, 
so  much  did  the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  respect 
upon  her.  "I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to 
shift  that  chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  custom  of  this  household, 
and  betake  yourself  to  the  apartment  of  a  menial. " 

"Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady?"  demanded 
Eveline  in  her  turn.  "Or  are  you  disappointed 
that  you  find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits 
of  the  chamber  which  your  hospitality  and  affec- 
tion allotted  to  me  ? " 

"  Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  ? "  said 
Ermengarde,  looking  fixedly  at  the  Lady  Eveline 

as  she  spoke. 

u  If  I  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be 
deemed  of  little  consequence.  What  has  happened 
is  over  and  past,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
trouble  you  with  the  recital. " 

"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,  *  replied  Ermen- 
garde, triumphantly,  "  loves  not  the  blood  of  the 
stranger  * 

u  She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked  the 
earth,  to  love  that  of  the  Saxon,"  said  Eveline, 
"  unless  her  legend  speaks  false  in  that  matter ; 
and  unless,  as  I  well  suspect,  your  house  is  haunted, 
not  by  the  soul  of  the  dead  who  suffered  within  its 
walls,  but  by  evil  spirits,  such  as  the  descendants 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said  still  in  secret  to 
worship.  * 

13 
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u  You  are  pleasant,  maiden, "  replied  the  old 
lady,  scornfully,  *  or,  if  your  words  are  meant  in 
earnest,  the  shaft  of  your  censure  has  glanced  aside. 
A  house  blessed  by  the  holy  St.  Dunstan  and  by 
the  royal  and  holy  Confessor  is  no  abode  for  evil 
spirits.  * 

"  The  house  of  Baldringham, n  replied  Eveline, 
"  is  no  abode  for  those  who  fear  such  spirits ;  and 
as  I  will,  with  all  humility,  avow  myself  of  the 
number,  I  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the  custody 
of  St  Dunstan.9 

u  Not  till  you  have  broken  your  fast,  I  trust  ? " 
said  the  Lady  of  Baldringham.  "  You  will  not, 
I  hope,  do  my  years  and  our  relationship  such  foul 
disgrace  ?  * 

"  Pardon  me,  madam, "  replied  the  Lady  Eve- 
line ;  "  those  who  have  experienced  your  hospita- 
lity at  night  have  little  occasion  for  breakfast  in 
the  morning.  —  Rose,  are  not  those  loitering  knaves 
assembled  in  the  courtyard,  or  are  they  yet  on 
their  couches,  making  up  for  the  slumber  they 
have  lost  by  midnight  disturbances?* 

Bose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court 
and  mounted,  when,  with  a  low  reverence,  Eve- 
line endeavoured  to  pass  her  relation  and  leave  the 
apartment  without  further  ceremony.  Ermengarde 
at  first  confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious 
glance,  which  seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught  with 
more  rage  than  the  thin  blood  and  rigid  features 
of  extreme  old  age  had  the  power  of  3xpressing, 
and  raised  her  ebony  staff  as  if  about  even  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  act  of  personal  violence.  But  she 
changed  her  purpose,  and  suddenly  made  way  for 
Eveline,  who  passed  without  further  parley;  and 
as  she  descended   the  staircase,  which  conducted 
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from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway,  she  heard  the 
voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that  of  an  aged 
and  offended  sibyl,  denouncing  wrath  and  woe 
upon  her  insolence  and  presumption. 

"  Pride,  •  she  exclaimed,  "  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  She  who 
scorneth  the  house  of  her  forefathers,  a  stone  from 
its  battlements  shall  crush  her!  She  who  mocks 
the  grey  hairs  of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her 
own  locks  be  silvered  with  age!  She  who  weds 
with  a  man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall 
neither  be  peaceful  nor  bloodless ! " 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  omi- 
nous denunciations,  Eveline  rushed  from  the  house, 
mounted  her  palfrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
fugitive,  and,  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  who 
had  caught  a  part  of  her  alarm,  though  without 
conjecturing  the  cause,  rode  hastily  into  the  forest ; 
old  fiaoul,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess 
to  herself,  by  thus  leaving  the  habitation  of  so 
near  a  relation,  loaded  with  maledictions  instead 
of  the  blessings  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  a 
departing  kinswoman,  Eveline  hastened  forward, 
until  the  huge  oak-trees  with  intervening  arms 
had  hidden  from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon 
after  heard,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  patrol 
left  by  the  Constable  for  the  protection  of  the 
mansion,  and  who  now,  collecting  from  their  dif- 
ferent stations,  came  prepared  to  attend  the  Lady 
Eveline  on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great 
part  of  which  lay  through  the  extensive  Forest  of 
Dean,  then  a  silvan  region  of  large  extent,  though 
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now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the  service  of  the 
iron-mines.     The  cavaliers  came  up  to   join  the 
retinue  of  Lady  Eveline,  with   armour  glittering 
in  the  morning  rays,   trumpets   sounding,  horses 
prancing,  neighing,  and  thrown,  each  by  his  chival- 
rous rider,  into  the  attitude  best  qualified  to  ex- 
hibit the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity  of  the 
horseman  ;  while  their  lances,  streaming  with  long 
pennoncelles,   were   brandished    in  every  manner 
which  could  display  elation  of  heart  and  readiness 
of  hand.     The  sense  of  the  military  character  of 
her  countrymen  of   Normandy  gave  to  Eveline  a 
feeling  at  once  of  security  and  of  triumph,  which 
operated   towards   the   dispelling   of    her  gloomy 
thoughts    and    of    the    feverish    disorder    which 
affected   her  nerves.      The  rising  sun,    also  —  the 
song  of  the  birds  among  the  bowers  —  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  to  pasture  —  the 
sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with  her  fawn  trotting  by 
her  side,  often  crossed   some  forest  glade  within 
view  of  the  travellers  —  all  contributed  to  dispel 
the  terror  of    Eveline's    nocturnal    visions,    and 
soothe  to  rest  the  more  angry  passions  which  had 
agitated  her  bosom  at  her  departure  from  Baldring- 
ham.    She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken  his  pace, 
and,  with  female  attention  to  propriety,  began  to 
adjust  her  riding  robes  and  compose  her  headdress, 
disordered  in  her  hasty  departure.      Rose  saw  her 
cheek  assume  a  paler  but  more  settled  hue,  instead 
of  the  angry  hectic  which  had  coloured  it  —  saw 
her  eye  become  more  steady  as  she  looked  with  a 
sort  of  triumph  upon  her  military  attendants,  and 
pardoned  (what  on  other  occasions  she  would  pro- 
bably have  made  some  reply  to)  her  enthusiastic 
exclamations  in  praise  of  her  countrymen. 
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u  We  journey  safe,  "  said  Eveline,  "  under  the 
care  of  the  princely  and  victorious  Normans. 
Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  de- 
stroys or  is  appeased  at  once  —  there  is  no  guile  in 
their  romantic  affection,  no  sullenness  mixed  with 
their  generous  indignation  —  they  know  the  duties 
of  the  hall  as  well  as  those  of  battle;  and  were 
they  to  be  surpassed  in  the  arts  of  war  (which  will 
only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from  its 
base),  they  would  still  remain  superior  to  every 
other  people  in  generosity  and  courtesy.  " 

"  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as 
if  I  shared  their  blood, "  said  Rose,  a  I  am  at  least 
glad  to  see  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  are 
said  to  abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds. 
And  I  confess  my  heart  is  the  lighter  that  I  can 
now  no  longer  observe  the  least  vestige  of  that 
ancient  mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so  unpleasant 
a  night,  and  the  recollection  of  which  will  always 
be  odious  to  me. " 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the 
truth,  Sose :  thou  wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to 
know  all  of  my  horrible  adventure." 

"  It  is  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman, " 
answered  Bose ;  "  and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  dare  say 
the  difference  of  sex  would  imply  but  a  small 
abatement  of  curiosity." 

"  Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings  which 
prompt  thee  to  inquire  into  my  fortunes,"  said 
Eveline ;  "  but,  sweet  Eose,  I  give  thee  not  the 
less  credit  for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shalt  know 
all  —  but,  I  think,  not  now." 

u  At  your  pleasure, "  said  Bose ;  *  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  the  bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a 
fearful   secret  will   only  render  the  weight  more 
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intolerable.  On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on 
that  of  the  Holy  Image,  which  bears  us  confess 
what  it  never  reveals.  Besides,  such  things  be* 
come  familiar  to  the  imagination  when  they  have 
been  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is  familiar  gradu- 
ally becomes  stripped  of  its  terrors. " 

"  Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent  Rose ; 
and  surely  in  this  gallant  troop,  borne  like  a 
flower  on  a  bush  by  my  good  palfrey  Yseulte  — 
fresh  gales  blowing  round  us,  flowers  opening  and 
birds  singing,  and  having  thee  by  my  bridle-rein, 
I  ought  to  feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  communicate 
what  thou  hast  so  good  a  title  to  know.  And  — 
yes !  —  thou  shalt  know  all !  —  Thou  art  not,  I  pre- 
sume, ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons 
of  this  land  call  a  Bahr-geist  f  " 

"  Pardon  me,  lady, "  answered  Rose,  "  my  father 
discouraged  my  listening  to  such  discourses.  I 
might  see  evil  spirits  enough,  he  said,  without  my 
imagination  being  taught  to  form  such  as  were 
fantastical.  The  word  Bahr-geist  I  have  heard 
used  by  Gillian  and  other  Saxons;  but  to  me  it 
only  conveys  some  idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of 
which  I  have  never  asked  nor  received  an  ex- 
planation. " 

*  Know  then, n  said  Eveline,  *  it  is  a  spectre, 
usually  the  image  of  a  departed  person,  who,  either 
for  wrong  sustained  in  some  particular  place  during 
life,  or  through  treasure  hidden  there,  or  from 
some  such  other  cause,  haunts  the  spot  from  time 
to  time,  becomes  familiar  to  those  who  dwell 
there,  takes  an  interest  in  their  fate,  occasionally 
for  good,  in  other  instances  or  times  for  evil.  The 
Bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
good  genius,    sometimes   as   the   avenging  fiend, 
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attached  to  particular  families  and  classes  of  men. 
It  is  the  lot  of  the  family  of  Baldringham  (of  no 
mean  note  in  other  respects)  to  be  subject  to  the 
visits  of  such  a  being." 

"  May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of  such 
visitation?"  said  Hose,  desirous  to  avail  herself 
to  the  uttermost  of  the  communicative  mood  of 
her  young  lady,  which  might  not  perhaps  last 
very  long. 

°I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly/  replied 
Eveline,  proceeding  with  a  degree  of  calmness, 
the  result  of  strong  exertion  over  her  mental 
anxiety,  "but  in  general  it  runs  thus:  Baldrick, 
the  Saxon  hero  who  first  possessed  yonder  dwelling, 
became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  those  Druids  of  whom  the 
Welsh  speak  so  much,  and  deemed  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  prac- 
tised, when  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  amid 
those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock  of  which 
thou  hast  seen  so  many.  After  more  than  two 
years'  wedlock  Baldrick  became  weary  of  his  wife, 
to  such  a  point  that  he  formed  the  cruel  resolution 
of  putting  her  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted 
her  fidelity  —  some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on 
him  by  the  Church,  as  she  was  suspected  of  heresy 
—  some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for  a 
more  wealthy  marriage  —  but  all  agree  in  the  re* 
suit.  He  sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  the  house  of 
Baldringham  to  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda, 
and  commanded  them  to  bring  him  the  ring  which 
had  circled  her  finger  on  the  day  of  wedlock,  in 
token  that  his  orders  were  accomplished.  The 
men  were  ruthless  in  their  office:  they  strangled 
Vanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and,  as  the  hand  was 
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so  swollen  that  no  effort  could  draw  off  the  ring, 
they  obtained  possession  of  it  by  severing  the 
finger.  But  long  before  the  return  of  those  cruel 
perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Vanda 
had  appeared  before  her  appalled  husband,  and, 
holding  up  to  him  her  bloody  hand,  made  him 
fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  savage  commands 
had  been  obeyed.  After  haunting  him  in  peace 
and  war,  in  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died 
despairingly  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Bahr-geist,  or  ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda, 
became  so  terrible  in  the  House  of  Baldringham 
that  the  succour  of  St.  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely 
sufficient  to  put  bounds  to  her  visitation.  Yea, 
the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
exorcism,  did,  in  requital  of  Baldrick's  crime, 
impose  a  strong  and  enduring  penalty  upon  every 
female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third  degree 
—  namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before 
their  twenty-first  year,  they  should  each  spend  a 
solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered 
Vanda,  saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for 
her  repose  as  for  the  suffering  soul  of  her  murderer. 
During  that  awful  space  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to 
the  female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows  some 
sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favour- 
able, she  appears  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses 
them  with  her  unblooded  hand  ;  but  she  announces 
evil  fortune  by  showing  the  hand  from  which  the 
finger  was  severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  as  if 
resenting  upon  the  descendant  of  her  husband  his 
inhuman  cruelty.  Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak. 
These  particulars  I  learned  long  since  from  an  old 
Saxon  dame,  the  mother  of  our  Margery,  who  had 
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been  an  attendant  on  my  grandmother,  and  left 
the  House  of  Baldringham  when  she  made  her 
escape  from  it  with  my  father's  father. " 

"  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  hom- 
age, "  said  Rose,  *  which  seems  to  me  —  under 
favour  of  St  Dunstan  —  to  bring  humanity  into 
too  close  intercourse  with  a  being  of  a  doubtful 
nature  ? " 

*  My  grandfather  thought  so,  and  never  per- 
mitted my  grandmother  to  revisit  the  House  of 
Baldringham  after  her  marriage;  hence  disunion 
betwixt  him  and  his  son  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
members  of  that  family  on  the  other.  They  laid 
sundry  misfortunes,  and  particularly  the  loss  of 
male  heirs  which  at  that  time  befell  them,  to  my 
parent's  not  having  done  the  hereditary  homage  to 
the  bloody-fingered  Bahr-geist  * 

"  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady, "  said 
Rose,  "  knowing  that  they  held  among  them  a 
usage  so  hideous,  think  of  accepting  the  invitation 
of  Lady  Ermengarde  ?  " 

«  I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question,  •  replied 
Eveline.  "  Partly  I  feared  my  father's  recent  ca- 
lamity, to  be  slain  (as  I  have  heard  him  say 
his  aunt  once  prophesied  of  him)  by  the  enemy 
he  most  despised,  might  be  the  result  of  this  rite 
having  been  neglected;  and  partly  I  hoped,  that 
if  my  mind  should  be  appalled  at  the  danger, 
when  it  presented  itself  closer  to  my  eye,  it  could 
not  be  urged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanity. 
You  saw  how  soon  my  cruel-hearted  relative 
pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how  impossible 
it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name  and,  I  trust, 
the  spirit  of  Berenger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in 
which  I  had  involved  myself. " 
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"  No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  en- 
gaged me, "  replied  Rose,  "  to  place  myself  where 
apprehension  alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a 
real  visitation,  might  have  punished  my  presump- 
tion with  insanity.  But  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  did  you  see  at  this  horrible  rendezvous  ?  * 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question, "  said  Eveline,  rais- 
ing her  hand  to  her  brow  —  "  how  I  could  witness 
that  which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain 
command  of  thought  and  intellect !  —  I  had  recited 
the  prescribed  devotions  for  the  murderer  and  his 
victim,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  couch  which  was 
assigned  me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  as 
might  impede  my  rest  —  I  had  surmounted,  in 
short,  the  first  shock  which  I  experienced  in  com- 
mitting myself  to  this  mysterious  chamber,  and  I 
hoped  to  pass  the  night  in  slumber  as  sound  as  my 
thoughts  were  innocent  But  I  was  fearfully  dis- 
appointed. I  cannot  judge  how  long  I  had  slept, 
when  my  bosom  was  oppressed  by  an  unusual 
weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my  voice, 
stop  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from 
drawing  my  breath ;  and  when  I  looked  up  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the 
form  of  the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over 
my  couch,  taller  than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a 
countenance  where  traits  of  dignity  and  beauty 
were  mingled  with  a  fierce  expression  of  vengeful 
exultation.  She  held  over  me  the  hand  which 
bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's  cruelty, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the  cross,  devoting 
me  to  destruction ;  while,  with  an  unearthly  tone, 
she  uttered  these  words:  — 

*  Widowed  wife,  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed  ! ' 
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The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and 
lowered  her  gory  fingers  as  if  to  touch  my  face, 
when,  terror  giving  me  the  power  of  which  at  first 
it  deprived  me,  I  screamed  aloud  —  the  casement 
of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open  with  a  loud 
noise  — and  —  But  what  signifies  my  telling  all 
this  to  thee,  Sose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by  the 
movement  of  eye  and  lip,  that  you  consider  me  as 
a  silly  and  childish  dreamer  ? " 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady, "  said  Rose.  u  I 
do  indeed  believe  that  the  witch  we  call  Mara1 
has  been  dealing  with  you;  but  she,  you  know, 
is  by  leeches  considered  as  no  real  phantom, 
but  solely  the  creation  of  our  own  imagination, 
disordered  by  causes  which  arise  from  bodily 
indisposition.  * 

"  Thou  art  learned,  maiden, "  said  Eveline, 
rather  peevishly ;  "  but  when  I  assure  thee  that 
my  better  angel  came  to  my  assistance  in  a  human 
form  —  that  at  his  appearance  the  fiend  vanished 
—  and  that  he  transported  me  in  his  arms  out  of 
the  chamber  of  terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good 
Christian,  put  more  faith  in  that  which  I  tell 
you." 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  can- 
not, *  replied  Rose.  "  It  is  even  that  circumstance 
of  the  guardian  angel  which  makes  me  consider  the 
whole  as  a  dream.  A  Norman  sentinel,  whom  I 
myself  called  from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed 
come  to  your  assistance,  and,  breaking  into  your 
apartment,  transported  you  to  that  where  I  myself 
received  you  from  his  arms  in  a  lifeless  condition. " 

"  A  Norman  soldier,  ha !  *  said  Eveline,  colour- 
ing extremely.     "  And  to  whom,  maiden,  did  you 

1  EphiiUtai,  or  Nightmare. 
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dare  give  commission  to  break  into  my  sleeping- 
chamber  ?  • 

u  Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam,  but  is  it  rea- 
sonable they  should  ?  Did  I  not  hear  your  screams 
of  agony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony 
at  such  a  moment?  No  more  than  if  the  castle 
had  been  on  fire." 

"  I  ask  you  again,  Rose, "  said  her  mistress,  still 
with  discomposure,  though  less  angrily  than  at 
first,  "  whom  you  directed  to  break  into  my 
apartment  ? " 

*  Indeed,  I  know  not,  lady, "  said  Hose ;  "  for, 
besides  that  he  was  muffled  in  his  mantle,  little 
chance  was  there  of  my  knowing  his  features, 
even  had  I  seen  them  fully.  But  I  can  soon  dis- 
cover the  cavalier;  and  I  will  set  about  it,  that  I 
may  give  him  the  reward  I  promised,  and  warn 
him  to  be  silent  and  discreet  in  this  matter." 

u  Do  so, "  said  Eveline ;  "  and  if  you  find  him 
among  those  soldiers  who  attend  us,  I  will  indeed 
lean  to  thine  opinion,  and  think  that  fantasy  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  evils  I  have  endured  the 
last  night." 

Bose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and,  ac- 
companied by  her  mistress,  rode  up  to  Philip 
Guarine,  the  Constable's  squire,  who  for  the  pre- 
sent commanded  their  little  escort.  "  Qood  Gua- 
rine, *  she  said,  "  I  had  talk  with  one  of  these 
sentinels  last  night  from  my  window,  and  he  did 
me  some  service,  for  which  I  promised  him  recom- 
pense —  Will  you  inquire  for  the  man,  that  I  may 
pay  him  his  guerdon  ? " 

"  Truly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also,  pretty 
maiden, "  answered  the  squire ;  u  for  if  a  lance  of 
them  approached  near  enough  the  house   to  hold 
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speech  from  the  windows,  he  transgressed  the  pre- 
cise orders  of  his  watch. " 

*  Tush !  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake, " 
said  Rose.  "  I  warrant,  had  I  called  on  yourself, 
stout  Guarine,  I  should  have  had  influence  to 
bring  you  under  my  chamber  window. " 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
*  True  it  is, "  he  said,  u  when  women  are  in  place, 
discipline  is  in  danger." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
among  his  band,  and  returned  with  the  assurance 
that  his  soldiers,  generally  and  severally,  denied 
having  approached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady 
Ermeiigarde  on  the  preceding  night. 

*  Thou  seest,  Rose, "  said  Eveline,  with  a  signi- 
ficant look  to  her  attendant. 

"  The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine  *s  seve- 
rity, •  said  Rose,  u  and  dare  not  tell  the  truth  — 
I  shall  have  some  one  in  private  claiming  the 
reward  of  me. " 

*  I  would  I  had  the  privilege  myself,  damsel, " 
said  Guarine ;  a  but  for  these  fellows,  they  are 
not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose  them,  being  even 
too  ready  to  avouch  their  roguery  when  it  hath 
less  excuse  —  Besides,  I  promised  them  impunity. 
—  Have  you  anything  further  to  order  ? " 

*  Nothing,  good  Guarine, "  said  Eveline ;  u  only 
this  small  donative  to  procure  wine  for  thy  sol- 
diers, that  they  may  spend  the  next  night  more 
merrily  than  the  last.  —  And  now  he  is  gone  — 
Maiden,  thou  must,  I  think,  be  now  well  aware 
that  what  thou  sawest  was  no  earthly  being  ? " 

"  I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes, 
madam, "  replied  Rose. 

"Do  —  but    allow    me    the    same    privilege, " 
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answered  Eveline.  "  Believe  me  that  my  deliverer 
(for  so  I  must  call  him)  bore  the  features  of  one 
who  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baldringham.  —  Tell  me  but  one  thing  — 
What  dost  thou  think  of  this  extraordinary 
prediction  — 

Widowed  wife,  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed  ? 

Thou  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain 
— but  think  it  for  a  moment  the  speech  of  a  true 
diviner,  and  what  wouldst  thou  say  of  it  ?  * 

*  That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady, 
but  never  can  be  a  betrayer,"  answered  Rose, 
with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  to  her  friend,  and, 
as  she  pressed  affectionately  that  which  Rose  gave 
in  return,  she  whispered  to  her  with  energy,  *  I 
thank  thee  for  the  judgment,  which  my  own  heart 
confirms. " 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Constable  of  Chester  and  his  retinue,  augmented 
by  the  attendance  of  his  host  Sir  William  Herbert, 
and  some  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  orphan  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  by  which  appellation  Eveline 
was  known  upon  her  passage  through  their 
territory. 

Eveline  remarked  that,  at  their  greeting,  De 
Lacy  looked  with  displeased  surprise  at  the  disar- 
rangement of  her  dress  and  equipage,  which  her 
hasty  departure  from  Baldringham  had  necessarily 
occasioned ;  and  she  was,  on  her  part,  struck  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say, 
*  I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  an   ordinary  person, 
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who  may  be  received  with  negligence,  and  treated 
slightly  with  impunity. "  For  the  first  time  she 
thought  that,  though  always  deficient  in  grace  and 
beauty,  the  Constable's  countenance  was  formed  to 
express  the  more  angry  passions  with  force  and 
vivacity,  and  that  she  who  shared  his  rank  and 
name  must  lay  her  account  with  the  implicit 
surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those  of  an 
arbitrary  lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's 
brow ;  and  in  the  conversation  which  he  afterwards 
maintained  with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights 
and  gentlemen,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to 
greet  and  accompany  them  for  a  little  way  on  their 
journey,  Eveline  had  occasion  to  admire  his  supe- 
riority, both  of  sense  and  expression,  and  to  Temark 
the  attention  and  deference  with  which  his  words 
were  listened  to  by  men  too  high  in  rank  and  too 
proud  readily  to  admit  any  pre-eminence  that  was 
not  founded  on  acknowledged  merit  The  regard 
of  women  is  generally  much  influenced  by  the 
estimation  which  an  individual  maintains  in  the 
opinion  of  men ;  and  Eveline,  when  she  concluded 
her  journey  in  the  Benedictine  nunnery  in  Glouces- 
ter, could  not  think  without  respect  upon  the  re- 
nowned warrior  and  celebrated  politician,  whose 
acknowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place  him  above 
every  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach  him.  His 
wife,  Eveline  thought  (and  she  was  not  without 
ambition),  if  relinquishing  some  of  those  qualities 
in  a  husband  which  are  in  youth  most  captivating 
to  the  female  imagination,  must  be  still  generally 
honoured  and  respected,  and  have  contentment,  if 
not  romantic  felicity,  within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months 
with  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nun- 
nery, under  whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Ches- 
ter saw  his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would 
probably  have  done  under  that  of  the  deceased 
Raymond  Berenger,  her  brother.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  but  for  the  supposed  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude  which  that  sup- 
posed vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural  dislike 
of  so  young  a  person  to  a  match  so  unequal  in 
years  might  have  effectually  opposed  his  success. 
Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  the  Constable's 
virtues,  doing  justice  to  his  high  character,  and 
admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altogether  divest 
herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  which,  while  it 
prevented  her  from  expressing  any  direct  disappro- 
bation of  his  addresses,  caused  her  sometimes  to 
shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea  of  their 
becoming  successful. 

The  ominous  words  "  betraying  and  betrayed" 
would  then  occur  to  her  memory ;  and  when  her 
aunt  (the  period  of  the  deepest  mourning  being 
elapsed)  had  fixed  a  day  for  her  betrothal,  she 
looked  forward  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for 
which  she  was  unable  to  account  to  herself,  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  her  dream, 
she  concealed  even  from  Father  Aldrovand  in 
the  hours  of  confession.      It  was  not  aversion  to 
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the  Constable  —  it  was  far  less  preference  to  any 
other  snitor  —  it  was  one  of  those  instinctive 
movements  and  emotions  by  which  Nature  seems 
to  warn  us  of  approaching  danger,  though  fur- 
nishing no  information  respecting  its  nature,  and 
suggesting  no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehension, 
that,  if  they  had  been  seconded  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Bose  Flammock,  as  formerly,  they 
might  perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  even  yet  form- 
ing some  resolution  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  the 
Constable.  But,  still  more  zealous  foT  her  lady's 
honour  than  even  for  her  happiness,  Bose  had 
strictly  forborne  every  effort  which  could  affect 
Eveline's  purpose,  when  she  had  once  expressed  hdr 
approbation  of  De  Lacy 's  addresses ;  and,  whatever 
she  thought  or  anticipated  concerning  the  proposed 
marriage,  she  seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider 
it  as  an  event  which  must  necessarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately 

to  know  the  merit  of  the  prize  which  he  was  de* 

sirous  of  possessing,  looked  forward  with  different 

feelings  towards  the  union  than  those  with  which 

he  had   first  proposed  the   measure  to  Raymond 

Berenger.     It  was  then  a  mere  match  of  interest 

and  convenience,  which  had  occurred  to  the  mind 

of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal  lord  as  the  best  mode 

of  consolidating  the  power  and   perpetuating  the 

line  of  his  family.     Nor  did  even  the  splendour  of 

Eveline's  beauty  make  that   impression  upon  De 

Lacy  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery 

and  impassioned  chivalry  of  the  age.     He  was  past 

that  period  of  life  when  the  wise  are  captivated  by 

outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with  truth,  as 

well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have  wished 

14 
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his  beautiful  bride  several  years  older,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  moderate  portion  of  personal 
charms,  in  order  to  have  Tendered  the  match  more 
fitted  for  his  own  age  and  disposition.  This  stoi- 
cism, however,  vanished  when,  on  repeated  inter- 
views with  his  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she 
was  indeed  inexperienced  in  life,  but  desirous  to 
be  guided  by  superior  wisdom ;  and  that,  although 
gifted  with  high  spirit  and  a  disposition  which 
began  to  recover  its  natural  elastic  gaiety,  she  was 
gentle,  docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a  firm- 
ness of  principle  which  seemed  to  give  assurance 
that  she  would  tread  uprightly  and  without  spot 
the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and 
beauty  are  doomed  to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned 
kind  towards  Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's 
bosom,  his  engagements  as  a  Crusader  became  more 
and  more  burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedictine 
abbess,  the  natural  guardian  of  Eveline's  happi- 
ness, added  to  these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and 
remonstrances.  Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee, 
she  held  in  reverence  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  be  aware 
that  its  important  purposes  could  not  be  accom- 
plished while  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was 
interposed  betwixt  the  married  pair;  for  as  to  a 
hint  from  the  Constable  that  his  young  spouse 
might  accompany  him  into  the  dangerous  and  dis- 
solute precincts  of  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the  good 
lady  crossed  herself  with  horror  at  the  proposal, 
and  never  permitted  it  to  be  a  second  time  men- 
tioned in  her  presence. 

It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  foT  kings, 
princes,  and  other  persons  of   high  consequence, 
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who  had  taken  upon  them  the  vow  to  rescue  Jeru- 
salem, to  obtain  delays,  and  even  a  total  remission 
of  their  engagement,  by  proper  application  to  the 
Church  of  Borne.  The  Constable  was  sure  to 
possess  the  full  advantage  of  his  sovereign's  in- 
terest and  countenance  in  seeking  permission  to 
remain  in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble  to  whose 
valour  and  policy  Henry  had  chiefly  intrusted  the 
defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh  marches;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  with  his  good-will  that  so  useful 
a  subject  had  ever  assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwizt  the 
abbess  and  the  Constable  that  the  latter  should 
solicit  at  Borne,  and  with  the  Pope's  Legate  in 
England,  a  remission  of  his  vow  for  at  least  two 
years ;  a  favour  which  it  was  thought  could  scarce 
be  refused  to  one  of  his  wealth  and  influence, 
backed  as  it  was  with  the  most  liberal  offers  of 
assistance  towards  the  redemption  of  the  Holy 
Land.  His  offers  were  indeed  munificent ;  for  he 
proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attendance  were  dis- 
pensed with,  to  send  a  hundred  lances  at  his  own 
cost,  each  lance  accompanied  by  two  squires,  three 
archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse-boy,  being  double 
the  retinue  by  which  his  own  person  was  to  have 
been  accompanied.  He  offered,  besides,  to  deposit 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  to  surrender  to  the  use 
of  the  Christian  armament  those  equipped  vessels 
which  he  had  provided,  and  which  even  now 
awaited  the  embarkation  of  himself  and  his 
followers. 

Tet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers, 
the  Constable  could  not  help  feeling  they  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  rigid  pre- 
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late  Baldwin,  who,  as  he  had  himself  preached  the 
Crusade,  and  brought  the  Constable  and  many 
others  into  that  holy  engagement,  must  needs  see 
with  displeasure  the  work  of  his  eloquence  endan* 
gered  by  the  Tetreat  of  so  important  an  associate 
from  his  favourite  enterprise.  To  soften,  there- 
fore, his  disappointment  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Constable  offered  to  the  archbishop,  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  obtaining  licence  to  remain  in  Britain, 
his  forces  should  be  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian 
Lacy,  already  renowned  for  his  early  feats  of  chi- 
valry, the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and,  failing 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  its  future  head  and  support 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  method  of 
communicating  this  proposal  to  the  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  through  a  mutual  friend  on  whose  good 
offices  he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with 
the  prelate  was  regarded  as  great  But  notwith- 
standing, the  splendour  of  the  proposal,  the  pre- 
late heard  it  with  sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  and 
referred  for  answer  to  a  personal  conference  with 
the  Constable  at  an  appointed  day,  when  concerns 
of  the  Church  would  call  the  Archbishop  to  the 
city  of  Gloucester.  The  report  of  the  mediator  was 
such  as  induced  the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  proud  and  powerful  churchman ; 
but,  himself  proud  and  powerful,  and  backed  by 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  not  expect  to 
be  foiled  in  the  contest 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previ- 
ously adjusted,  as  well  as  the  recent  loss  of  Eve- 
line's father,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's 
courtship,  and  prevented  its  being  signalised  by 
tournaments  and  feats  of  military  skill,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  otherwise  desirous  to  display 
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his  address  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules 
of  the  convent  prevented  his  giving  entertainments 
of  dancing,  music,  or  other  more  pacific  revels ;  and 
although  the  Constable  displayed  his  affection  by 
the  most  splendid  gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her 
attendants,  the  whole  affair,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
experienced  Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  than  the  light  pace  of 
an  approaching  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this,  and 
thought  occasionally  it  might  have  been  lightened 
by  the  visits  of  young  Damian,  in  whose  age,  so 
nearly  corresponding  to  her  own,  she  might  have 
expected  some  relief  from  the  formal  courtship  of 
his  graver  uncle.  But  he  came  not;  and,  from 
what  the  Constable  said  concerning  him,  she  was 
led  to  imagine  that  the  relations  had,  for  a  time  at 
least,  exchanged  occupations  and  character.  The 
elder  De  Lacy  continued,  indeed,  in  nominal  ob- 
servance of  his  vow,  to  dwell  in  a  pavilion  by 
the  gates  of  Gloucester ;  but  he  seldom  donned  his 
armour,  substituted  costly  damask  and  silk  for 
his  war-worn  chamois  doublet,  and  affected  at  his 
advanced  time  of  life  more  gaiety  of  attire  than 
his  contemporaries  remembered  as  distinguishing 
his  early  youth.  His  nephew,  on  the  contrary, 
resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marches  of  Wales, 
occupied  in  settling  by  prudence  or  subduing  by 
main  force  the  various  disturbances  by  which  these 
provinces  were  continually  agitated ;  and  Eveline 
learned  with  surprise  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
his  uncle  had  prevailed  on  him  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed  to  each  other, 
or,  as  the  Normans  entitled  the  ceremony,  their 
fian^ailles.     This  engagement,  which  preceded  the 
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actual  marriage  for  a  space  more  or  leas,  according 
to  circumstances,  was  usually  celebrated  with  a 
solemnity  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
that  Damian  gave  himself  too  little  rest,  consider* 
ing  his  early  youth,  slept  too  little,  and  indulged 
in  too  restless  a  disposition  —  that  his  health  was 
suffering  —  and  that  a  learned  Jewish  leech,  whose 
opinion  had  been  taken,  had  given  his  advice  that 
the  warmth  of  a  more  genial  climate  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  his  constitution  to  its  general  and 
natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for  she 
remembered  Damian  as  the  angel  of  good  tidings, 
who  first  brought  her  news  of  deliverance  from  the 
forces  of  the  Welsh ;  and  the  occasions  on  which 
they  had  met,  though  mournful,  brought  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  recollection,  so  gentle  had  been  the 
youth's  deportment,  and  so  consoling  his  expres- 
sions of  sympathy.  She  wished  she  could  see 
him,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the  nature  of 
his  illness;  for,  like  other  damsels  of  that  age, 
she  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  healing, 
and  had  been  taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  him- 
self no  mean  physician,  how  to  extract  healing 
essences  from  plants  and  herbs  gathered  under 
planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that  her 
talents  in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  per- 
haps be  of  service  to  one  already  her  friend  and 
liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near 
relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
mingled  with  some  confusion  (at  the  idea,  doubt- 
less, of  assuming  the  part  of  medical  adviser  to  so 
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young  a  patient),  that  one  evening,  while  the  con* 
vent  was  assembled  about  some  business  of  their 
chapter,  she  heard  Gillian  announce  that  the  kins- 
man  of  the  Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak  with 
her.  She  snatched  up  the  veil  which  she  wore  in 
compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and 
hastily  descended  to  the  parlour,  commanding  the 
attendance  of  Gillian,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not 
think  propeT  to  obey  the  signal. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before  advanced,  kneeled  on 
one  knee,  and,  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  veil, 
saluted  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect. 
She  stepped  back,  surprised  and  alarmed,  although 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
to  justify  her  apprehension.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  of  stature,  and  bear- 
ing a  noble  though  wasted  form,  and  a  countenance 
on  which  disease,  or  perhaps  youthful  indulgence, 
had  anticipated  the  traces  of  age.  His  demeanour 
seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a  degree 
which  approached  to  excess.  He  observed  Eve- 
line's surprise,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  pride  mingled 
with  emotion,  "  I  fear  that  I  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome 
intrusion. " 

"  Arise,  sir, "  answered  Eveline,  *  and  let  me 
know  youT  name  and  business.  I  was  summoned 
to  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian," 
answered  the  stranger.  "  But  the  match  with 
which  England  rings  will  connect  you  with  others 
of  the  house  besides  that  young  person,  and 
amongst  these  with  the  luckless  Sandal  de  Lacy. 
Perhaps, n  continued  he,  "  the  fair  Eveline  Beren- 
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ger  may  not  even  have  heard  his  name  breathed 
by  his  more  fortunate  kinsman  —  more  fortunate 
in  every  respect,  but  most  fortunate  in  his  present 
prospects. n 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep 
reverence,  and  Eveline  stood  much  embarrassed 
how  to  reply  to  his  civilities;  for,  although  she 
now  well  remembered  to  have  heard  this  Randal 
slightly  mentioned  by  the  Constable  when  speak- 
ing of  his  family,  it  was  in  terms  which  implied 
that  there  was  no  good  understanding  betwixt 
them.  She  therefore  only  returned  his  courtesy 
by  general  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  visit, 
trusting  he  would  then  retire ;  but  such  was  not 
his  purpose. 

"  I  comprehend,  *  he  said,  "  from  the  coldness 
with  which  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  receives 
me,  that  what  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  kins- 
man (if  indeed  he  thought  me  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  to  her  at  all)  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
unfavourable.  And  yet  my  name  once  stood  as 
high  in  fields  and  courts  as  that  of  the  Constable ; 
nor  is  it  aught  more  disgraceful  than  what  is 
indeed  often  esteemed  the  worst  of  disgraces  — 
poverty,  which  prevents  my  still  aspiring  to  places 
of  honour  and  fame.  If  my  youthful  follies  have 
been  numerous,  I  have  paid  for  them  by  the  loss 
of  my  fortune  and  the  degradation  of  my  condi- 
tion ;  and  therein  my  happy  kinsman  might,  if  he 
pleased,  do  me  some  aid  —  I  mean  not  with  his 
purse  or  estate ;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  live 
on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  an 
estranged  friend;  but  his  countenance  would  put 
him  to  no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might  expect 
some  favour." 
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"  In  that  my  Lord  Constable, "  said  Eveline, 
"  must  judge  for  himself.  I  have  —  as  yet,  at 
least  —  no  right  to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs,* 
and  if  I  should  ever  have  such  right,  it  will  well 
become  me  to  be  cautious  how  I  use  it" 

"  It  is  prudently  answered, "  replied  Bandal ; 
*  but  what  I  ask  of  you  is  merely  that  you,  in  your 
gentleness,  would  please  to  convey  to  my  cousin  a 
suit  which  I  find  it  hard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue 
to  utter  with  sufficient  submission.  The  usurers, 
whose  claims  have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my 
means,  now  menace  me  with  a  dungeon  —  a  threat 
which  they  dared  not  mutter,  far  less  attempt  to 
execute,  were  it  not  that  they  see  me  an  outcast, 
unprotected  by  the  natural  head  of  my  family,  and 
regard  me  rather  as  they  would  some  unfriended 
vagrant  than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful 
House  of  Lacy." 

*  It  is  a  sad  necessity, "  replied  Eveline ;  "  but 
I  see  not  how  I  can  help  you  in  such  extremity. " 

u  Easily, "  replied  Eandal  de  Lacy.  "  The  day 
of  your  betrothal  is  fixed,  as  I  hear  reported ;  and 
it  is  your  right  to  select  what  witnesses  you  please 
to  the  solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless !  To 
every  one  but  myself  presence  or  absence  on  that 
occasion  is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony  —  to  me  it 
is  almost  life  or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  that 
the  marked  instance  of  slight  or  contempt,  implied 
by  my  exclusion  from  this  meeting  of  our  family, 
will  be  held  for  the  signal  of  my  final  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  the  De  Lacys,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without  mercy  or 
forbearance,  whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the 
slightest  show  of  countenance  from  my  powerful 
kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay.     But  why 
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should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus?  — 
Farewell,  madam  —  be  happy  —  and  do  not  think 
of  me  the  more  harshly  that  for  a  few  minutes  I 
have  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts  by 
forcing  my  misfortunes  on  your  notice." 

"  Stay,  sir,  *  said  Eveline,  affected  by  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  noble  suppliant ;  K  you  shall 
not  have  it  to  say  that  you  have  told  your  distress 
to  Eveline  Berenger,  without  receiving  such  aid 
as  is  in  her  power  to  give.  I  will  mention  your 
request  to  the  Constable  of  Chester. " 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean  to  assist 
me, "  said  Bandal  de  Lacy :  "  you  must  make  that 
request  your  own.  You  do  not  know,*  said  he, 
continuing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive 
look,  "  how  haTd  it  is  to  change  the  fixed  purpose 
of  a  De  Lacy  —  a  twelvemonth  hence  you  will  pro- 
bably be  better  acquainted  with  the  firm  texture 
of  our  resolutions.  But  at  present,  what  can  with- 
stand your  wish  should  you  deign  to  express  it  ? " 

*  Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  my 
advancing  it  with  my  good  word  and  good  wishes, " 
replied  Eveline ;  "  but  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
its  success  or  failure  must  rest  with  the  Constable 
himself. " 

Bandal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the  cfeme 
air  of  deep  reverence  which  had  marked  his  en- 
trance ;  only  that,  as  he  then  saluted  the  skirt  of 
Eveline's  robe,  he  now  rendered  the  same  homage 
by  touching  her  hand  with  his  lip.  She  saw 
him  depart  with  a  mixture  of  emotions,  in  which 
compassion  was  predominant;  although  in  his 
complaints  of  the  Constable's  unkindness  to  him 
there  was  something  offensive,  and  his  avowal 
of  follies  and  excess  seemed    uttered  rather  in 
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the   spirit    of    wounded    pride  than    in   that    of 
contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  told 
him  of  the  visit  of  Eandal  and  of  his  request; 
and,  strictly  observing  his  countenance  while  she 
spoke,  she  saw  that  at  the  first  mention  of  his 
kinsman  's  name  a  gleam  of  anger  shot  along  his 
features.  He  soon  subdued  it,  however,  and,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  ground,  listened  to  Eveline's 
detailed  account  of  the  visit,  and  her  request 
"  that  Eandal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witnesses 
to  their  Jianfailles. " 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
were  considering  how  to  elude  the  solicitation. 
At  length  he  replied,  "  You  do  not  know  for  whom 
you  ask  this,  or  you  would  perhaps  have  forborne 
your  request ;  neither  are  you  apprised  of  its  full 
import,  though  my  crafty  cousin  well  knows  that 
when  I  do  him  this  grace  which  he  asks  I  bind 
myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  world  once 
more  —  and  it  will  be  for  the  third  time  —  to  in- 
terfere in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  on  such  a 
footing  as  may  afford  him  the  means  of  re-estab- 
lishing his  fallen  consequence  and  repairing  his 
numerous  errors." 

u  And  wherefore  not,  my  lord  ?  "  said  the  gene- 
rous Eveline.  "  If  he  has  been  ruined  only  through 
follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age  when  these  are  no 
longer  tempting  snares ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand 
be  good,  he  may  yet  be  an  honour  to  the  House  of 
De  Lacy. "  ' 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath  in- 
deed, "  he  said,  u  a  heart  and  hand  fit  for  service, 
God  knoweth,  whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never 
shall  it  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made 
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request  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  which  he  was  not  to  his 
uttermost  willing  to  comply  with.  Eandal  shall 
attend  at  our  fiangaiiles ;  there  is  indeed  the  more 
cause  for  his  attendance,  as  I  somewhat  fear  we 
may  lack  that  of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose 
malady  rather  increases  than  declines,  and,  as  I 
hear,  with  strange  symptoms  of  unwonted  disturb- 
ance  of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the 
youth  hath  not  hitherto  been   subject0 
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Ring  out  the  merry  bell,  the  bride  approaches. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.    Grant,  good  saints, 
These  clouds  betoken  naught  of  evil  omen ! 

Old  Play. 

The  day  of  the  fiangailles,  or  espousals,  was  now 
approaching ;  and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profes- 
sion of  the  abbess,  nor  her  practice  at  least,  was 
so  rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the  great  par- 
lour of  the  convent  for  that  holy  rite,  although 
necessarily  introducing  many  male  guests  within 
those  vestal  precincts,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  rite  itself  was  the  preliminary  to  a  state  which 
the  inmates  of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever. 
The  abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birth,  and  the  real 
interest  which  she  took  in  her  niece's  advance- 
ment, overcame  all  scruples;  and  the  venerable 
mother  might  be  seen  in  unwonted  bustle,  now 
giving  orders  to  the  gardener  for  decking  the  apart- 
ment with  flowers  —  now  to  her  cellaress,  her  pre* 
centrix,  and  the  lay  sisters  of  the  kitchen,  for 
preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingling  her  com- 
mands on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an  occasional 
ejaculation  on  their  vanity  and  worthlessness,  and 
every  now  and  then  converting  the  busy  and  anx- 
ious looks  which  she  threw  upon  her  preparations 
into  a  solemn  turning  upward  of  eyes  and  folding 
of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere  earthly 
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pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  superintend- 
ing. At  another  time  the  good  lady  might  have 
been  seen  in  close  consultation  with  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and  religious, 
which  was  to  accompany  a  solemnity  of  such  con- 
sequence to  her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  discipline,  although 
relaxed  for  a  season,  were  not  entirely  thrown 
loose.  The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed 
for  the  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male 
sex;  but  the  younger  sisters  and  novices  of  the 
house  being  carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner 
apartments  of  the  extensive  building,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the  con- 
ventual rule  designed  her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and 
virtuous  person,  termed  Mistress  of  the  Novices, 
were  not  permitted  to  pollute  their  eyes  by  look- 
ing on  waving  plumes  and  rustling  mantles.  A 
few  sisters,  indeed,  of  the  abbess's  own  standing 
were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods  as  it  was 
thought  could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take 
harm  from  the  air,  and  which  are  therefore  left 
lying  loose  on  the  counter.  These  antiquated 
dames  went  mumping  about  with  much  affected 
indifference,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  curiosity, 
endeavouring  indirectly  to  get  information  con- 
cerning names,  and  dresses,  and  decorations,  with- 
out daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these  vanities 
as  actual  questions  on  the  subject  might  have 
implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen 
guarded  the  gate  of  the  nunnery,  admitting  within 
the  hallowed  precinct  the  few  only  who  were  to 
be  present  at  the  solemnity,  with  their  principal 
attendants;   and  while  the  former  were  ushered 
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with  all  due  ceremony  into  the  apartments  dressed 
out  for  the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although  de- 
tained in  the  outer  court,  were  liberally  supplied 
with  refreshments  of  the  most  substantial  kind; 
and  had  the  amusement,  so  dear  to  the  menial 
classes,  of  examining  and  criticising  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  as  they  passed  into  the  interior 
apartments  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed, 
old  Baoul  the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame  —  he 
gay  and  glorious  in  a  new  cassock  of  green  velvet, 
she  gracious  and  comely  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow  silk 
fringed  with  minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost  — 
were  equally  busied  in  beholding  the  gay  spectacle. 
The  most  inveterate  wars  have  their  occasional 
terms  of  truce;  the  most  bitter  and  boisterous 
weather  its  hours  of  warmth  and  of  calmness ;  and 
so  was  it  with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this 
amiable  pair,  which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for 
brief  space  cleared  up.  The  splendour  of  their 
new  apparel,  the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around 
them,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  musca- 
dine quaffed  by  Baoul  and  a  cup  of  hippocras  sipped 
by  his  wife,  had  rendered  them  rather  more  agree- 
able in  each  other's  eyes  than  was  their  wont; 
good  cheer  being  in  such  cases  as  oil  is  to  a  rusty 
lock,  the  means  of  making  those  valves  move 
smoothly  and  glibly  which  otherwise  work,  not 
together  at  all,  or  by  shrieks  and  groans  express 
their  reluctance  to  move  in  union.  The  pair  had 
stuck  themselves  into  a  kind  of  niche,  three  or 
four  steps  from  the  ground,  which  contained  a 
small  stone  bench,  whence  their  curious  eyes 
could  scrutinise  with  advantage  every  guest  who 
entered  the  court 
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Thus  placed,  and  in  their  present  state  of  tem- 
porary concord,  Baoul  with  his  frosty  visage  formed 
no  unapt  representative  of  January,  the  bitter 
father  of  the  year;  and  though  Gillian  was  past 
the  delicate  bloom  of  youthful  May,  yet  the  melt- 
ing fire  of  a  full  black  eye  and  the  genial  glow  of 
a  ripe  and  crimson  cheek  made  her  a  lively  type 
of  the  fruitful  and  jovial  August.  Dame  Gillian 
used  to  make  it  her  boast  that  she  could  please 
everybody  with  her  gossip  when  she  chose  it,  from 
Raymond  Berenger  down  to  Sobin  the  horse-boy ; 
and  like  a  good  housewife,  who,  to  keep  her  hand 
in  use,  will  sometimes  even  condescend  to  dress 
a  dish  for  her  husband's  sole  eating,  she  now 
thought  proper  to  practise  her  powers  of  pleasing 
on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquering,  in  her  successful 
sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  his  cynical  tem- 
perament towards  all  human  kind,  but  his  peculiar 
and  special  disposition  to  be  testy  with  his  spouse. 
Her  jokes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the  coquetry 
with  which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an  effect 
on  this  Timon  of  the  woods  that  he  curled  up  his 
cynical  nose,  displayed  his  few  straggling  teeth 
like  a  cur  about  to  bite,  broke  out  into  a  barking 
laugh,  which  was  more  like  the  cry  of  one  of  his 
own  hounds  —  stopped  short  in  the  explosion,  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of 
character;  yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious 
gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made  his 
nut-cracker  jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose 
bear  no  small  resemblance  to  one  of  those  fantastic 
faces  which  decorate  the  upper  end  of  old  bass  viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash 
on  your  loving  wife,  as  if  she  were  a  brach  of  the 
kennel  ?  *  said  August  to  January. 
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"  In  troth  is  it, "  answered  January,  in  a  frost- 
bitten 'tone ;  "  and  so  it  is  also  better  than  doing 
the  brach-tricks  which  bring  the  leash  into 
exercise.  * 

"  Humph ! "  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  thought  her  husband's  proposition  might  bear 
being  disputed ;  but  instantly  changing  the  note 
to  that  of  tender  complaint,  *  Ah !  Eaoul, "  she 
said,  "  do  you  not  remember  how  you  once  beat  me 
because  our  late  lord  —  Our  Lady  assoilzie  him !  — 
took  my  crimson  breastknot  for  a  peony  rcfee  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  *  said  the  huntsman ;  "  I  remember  our 
old  master  would  make  such  mistakes  —  Our 
Lady  assoilzie  him !  as  you  say  —  The  best  hound 
will  hunt  counter." 

M  And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Eaoul,  to 
let  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  go  so  long  without  a 
new  kirtle  ? "  said  his  helpmate. 

"  Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady 
that  might  serve  a  countess,"  said  Eaoul,  his  con- 
cord jarred  by  her  touching  this  chord  — u  how 
many  kirtles  wouldst  thou  have  ? " 

"  Only  two,  kind  Eaoul ;  just  that  folk  may  not 
count  their  children's  age  by  the  date  of  Dame 
Gillian's  last  new  gown." 

"  Well,  well  —  it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be 
in  good-humour  once  and  away  without  being 
made  to  pay  for  it  But  thou  shalt  have  a  new 
kirtle  at  Michaelmas,  when  I  sell  the  bucks'  hides 
for  the  season.  The  very  antlers  should  bring  a 
good  penny  this  year." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian;  "lever  tell  thee,  hus- 
band, the  horns  would  be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair 
market  * 

Eaoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had 
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stung  him,  and  there  is  no  guessing  what  his  reply 
might  have  been  to  this  seemingly  innocent  obser- 
vation, had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  instant 
entered  the  court,  and,  dismounting  like  the  oth- 
ers, gave  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or 
equerry,  whose  attire  blazed  with  embroidery. 

"  By  St.  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  destrier 
for  an  earl,  *  said  Raoul ;  "  and  my  Lord  Constable's 
liveries  withal  —  yet  I  know  not  the  gallant. " 

u  But  I  do,  *  said  Gillian :  u  it  is  Randal  de  Lacy, 
the  Constable's  kinsman,  and  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  came  of  the  name ! " 

*  Oh !  by  St  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him  — 
men  say  h6  is  a  reveller,  and  a  jangler,  and  a 
waster  of  his  goods. " 

*  Men  lie  now  and  then, "  said  Gillian,  drily. 

u  And  women  also,  *  replied  BaouL  *  Why,  me- 
thinks  he  winked  on  thee  just  now." 

"That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  since 
our  good  lord  —  St  Mary  rest  him !  —  flung  a  cup 
of  wine  ill  thy  face,  for  pressing  over  boldly  into 
his  withdrawing-room.  * 

*  I  marvel,"  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not, 
"  that  yonder  ruffler  comes  hither.  I  have  heard 
that  he  is  suspected  to  have  attempted  the  Consta- 
ble's life,  and  that  they  have  not  spoken  together 
for  five  years." 

u  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and 
that  I  know  full  well, "  said  Dame  Gillian ;  "  and 
he  is  less  like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to 
have  wrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed 
he  has  had  enough  of  that  already.  " 

"  And  who  told  thee  so  ? "  said  Raoul,  bitterly. 

"  No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  about  it 
very  well, "  said  the  dame,  who  began  to  fear  that, 
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in  displaying  her  triumph  of  superior  information, 
she  had  been  rather  over-communicative. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  devil,  ot  Randal  him- 
self, "  said  Raoul,  rt  for  no  other  mouth  is  large 
enough  for  such  a  lie.  —  But  hark  ye,  Dame  Gillian, 
who  is  he  that  presses  forward  next,  like  a  man 
that  scarce  sees  how  he  goes?* 

"  Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young  Squire 
Damian,*  said  Dame  Gillian. 

*  It  is  impossible !  *  answered  Raoul  —  "  Call  me 
blind  if  thou  wilt ;  —  but  I  have  never  seen  man 
so  changed  in  a  few  weeks  —  and  his  attnre  is  flung 
on  him  so  wildly  as  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round 
him  instead  of  a  mantle  —  What  can  ail  the  youth  ? 

—  he  has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
saw  something  on  the  threshold  that  -debarred  his 
entrance.  —  St  Hubert,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  were 
elf-stricken !  * 

"  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure !  "  said 
Gillian ;  "  and  now  look  at  him  as  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how  he  stares  and 
trembles  as  if  he  were  distraught.* 

"  I  will  speak  to  him,  *  said  Raoul,  forgetting  his 
lameness  and  springing  from  his  elevated  station 

—  "I  will  speak  to  him ;  and,  if  he  be  unwell,  I 
have  my  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well 
as  brute." 

"  And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient, "  mut- 
tered Gillian,  —  "a  dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  mad- 
man, that  neither  knows  his  own  disease  nor  the 
way  to  cure  it. " 

Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way 
towards  the  entrance,  before  which  Damian  re- 
mained standing,  in  apparent  uncertainty  whether 
be  should  enter  or  not,  regardless  of   the  crowd 
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around,  and  at  the  same  time  attracting  their  atten- 
tion by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment 

Eaoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian;  for 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  a  chief  reason  that  of  late 
his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him 
in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied 
to  handsome  young  men.  Besides,  he  understood 
the  youth  was  a  second  Sir  Tristrem  in  silvan 
sports  by  wood  and  river,  and  there  needed  no 
more  to  fetter  Baoul's  soul  to  him  with  bands  of 
steel.  He  saw  with  great  concern  his  conduct 
attract  general  notice,  mixed  with  some  ridicule. 

"  He  stands,  *  said  the  town-jester,  who  had 
crowded  into  the  gay  throng,  "  before  the  gate,  like 
Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery,  when  the  animal  sees 
so  much  more  than  can  be  seen  by  any  one  else.  " 

A  cut  from  Baoul's  ready  leash  rewarded  the 
felicity  of  this  application,  and  sent  the  fool  howl- 
ing off  to  seek  a  more  favourable  audience,  for  his 
pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  Raoul  pressed  up 
to  Damian,  and,  with  an  earnestness  very  different 
from  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  manner,  begged 
him  for  God's  sake  not  to  make  himself  the  general 
spectacle,  by  standing  there  as  if  the  devil  sat  on 
the  doorway,  but  either  to  enter  or,  what  might  be 
as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit 
in  apparel  for  attending  on  a  solemnity  so  nearly 
concerning  his  house.  • 

"And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man?"  said 
Damian,  turning  sternly  on  the  huntsman,  as  one 
who  has  been  hastily  and  uncivilly  roused  from  a 
reverie. 

w  Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour, "  answered 
the  huntsman,  "  men  do  not  usually  put  old 
.mantles  over  new  doublets;  and  methinks,  with 
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mission,  that  of  yours  neither  accords  with  your 
dress  nor  is  fitted  for  this  noble  presence. " 

"  Thou  art  a  fool !  "  answered  Damian,  "  and  as 
green  in  wit  as  grey  in  years.  Know  you  not  that 
in  these  days  the  young  and  old  consort  together 
—  contract  together  —  wed  together?  and  should 
we  take  more  care  to  make  our  apparel  consistent 
than  our  actions  ?  * 

•  For  God's  sake,  my  lord, "  said  Raoul,  "  forbear 
these  wild  and  dangerous  words!  they  may  be 
heard  by  other  ears  than  mine,  and  construed  by 
worse  interpreters.  There  may  be  here  those  who 
will  pretend  to  track  mischief  from  light  words, 
as  I  would  find  a  buck  from  his  frayings.  Your 
cheek  is  pale,  my  lord,  your  eye  is  bloodshot ;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  retire!" 

*  I  will  not  retire,  "  said  Damian,  with  yet  more 
distemperature  of  manner,  "  till  I  have  seen  the 
Lady  Eveline." 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints, "  ejaculated 
Raoul,  u  not  now !  —  You  will  do  my  lady  incre- 
dible injury  by  forcing  yourself  into  her  presence 
in  this  condition. " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  *  said  Daftnian,  the  remark 
seeming  to  operate  as  a  sedative  which  enabled 
him  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts  —  "Do  you 
really  think  so  ?  —  I  thought  that  to  have  looked 
upon  her  once  more  —  but  no  —  you  are  in  the 
right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but 
ere  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  he  turned  yet 
more  pale  than  before,  staggered,  and  fell  on  the 
pavement  ere  Raoul  could  afford  him  his  support, 
useless  as  that  might  have  proved.  Those  who 
raised  him  were  surprised  to  observe  that  his  gar- 
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raents  were  soiled  with  blood,  and  that  the  stains 
upon  his  cloak,  which  had  been  criticised  by 
Kaoul,  were  of  the  same,  complexion.  A  grave- 
looking  personage,  wrapped  in  a  sad-coloured 
mantle,  came  forth   from  tbe  crowd. 

*  I  knew  how  it  would  be, "  he  said ;  "  I  made 
venesection  this  morning,  and  commanded  repose 
and  sleep  according  to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates; but  if  young  gentlemen  will  neglect  the 
ordinance  of  their  physician,  medicine  will  avenge 
herself.  It  is  impossible  that  my  bandage  or  liga- 
ture, knit  by  these  fingers,  should  have  started,  but 
to  avenge  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  art " 

"  What  means  this  prate  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  the 
Constable,  before  which  all  others  were  silent 
He  had  been  summoned  forth  just  as  the  rite  of 
espousal  or  betrothing  was  concluded,  on  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  Damian's  situation,  and  now 
sternly  commanded  the  physician  to  replace  the 
bandages  which  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's 
arm,  himself  assisting  in  the  task  of  supporting 
the  patient,  with  the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated 
feelings  of  one  who  saw  a  near  and  justly  valued 
relative  —  as  yet,  the  heir  of  his  fame  and  family 
—  stretched  before  him  in  a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerful  and  the  fortunate 
are  often  mingled  with  the  impatience  of  inter- 
rupted prosperity.  "  What  means  this  ? "  he  de- 
manded sternly  of  the  leech.  "  I  sent  you  this 
morning  to  attend  my  nephew  on  the  first  tidings 
of  his  illness,  and  commanded  that  he  should  make 
no  attempt  to  be  present  on  this  day's  solemnity, 
yet  I  find  him  in  this  state,  and  in  this  place.  * 

"So  please  your  lordship,"  replied  the  leech, 
with  a  conscious  self-importance,  which  even  the 
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presence  ot  the  Constable  could  not  subdue  — 
"  Curatio  est  canonica,  non  coacta ;  which  signifieth, 
my  lord,  that  the  physician  acteth  his  cure  by 
rules  of  art  and  science  —  by  advice  and  prescrip- 
tion, but  not  by  force  or  violence  upon  the  patient, 
who  cannot  be  at  all  benefited  unless  he  be  volun- 
tarily amenable  to  the  orders  of  his   medicum. " 

"  Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon, "  said  De  Lacy ;  "  if 
my  nephew  was  lightheaded  enough  to  attempt  to 
come  hither  in  the  heat  of  a  delirious  distemper, 
you  should  have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it 
been  by  actual  force." 

"  It  may  be,  *  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  joining  the 
crowd,  who,  forgetting  the  cause  which  had  brought 
them  together,  were  now  assembled  about  Damian, 
"  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  which  drew 
our  kinsman  hither  than  aught  the  leech  could  do 
to  withhold  him. " 

The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew, 
looked  up  as  Randal  spoke,  and,  when  he  was 
done,  asked,  with  formal  coldness  of  manner,  "  Ha, 
fair  kinsman,  of  what  magnet  do  you  speak  ?  * 

u  Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to 
your  lordship,  ■  answered  Randal,  u  which,  not  to 
mention  his  respect  for  the  Lady  Eveline,  must 
have  compelled  him  hither,  if  his  limbs  were  able 
to  bear  him.  — And  here  the  bride  comes,  I  think, 
in  charity,  to  thank  him  for  his  zeal. " 

"  What  unhappy  case  is  this  ? "  said  the  Lady 
Eveline,  pressing  forward,  much  disordered  with 
the  intelligence  of  Damian' s  danger,  which  had 
been  suddenly  conveyed  to  her.  "  Is  there  nothing 
in  which  my  poor  service  may  avail  ? " 

*  Nothing,  lady,  *  said  the  Constable,  rising 
from   beside  his  nephew  and  taking  her  hand; 
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u  your  kindness  is  here  mistimed.  This  motley 
assembly,  this  unseeming  confusion,  become  not 
your  presence." 

"  Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord, "  said 
Eveline,  eagerly.  "  It  is  your  nephew  who  is  in 
danger  —  my  deliverer  —  one  of  my  deliverers,  I 
would  say.  • 

"  He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon, "  said 
the  Constable,  leading  back  his  reluctant  bride 
into  the  convent,  while  the  medical  attendant 
triumphantly  exclaimed  — 

"  Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw 
his  noble  lady  from  the  host  of  petticoated  empi- 
rics, who,  like  so  many  Amazons,  break  in  upon 
and  derange  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice 
with  their  petulant  prognostics,  their  rash  recipes, 
their  mithridate,  their  febrifuges,  their  amulets, 
and  their  charms.  Well  speaketh  the  Ethnic 
poet  — 

Non  audet,  nisi  qure  didicit,  dare  quod  medicorum  est ; 
Promittunt  medici,  tractant  fabrilia  fabri." 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis, 
the  doctor  permitted  his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from 
his  hand,  that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a 
flourish  of  his  own.  "  There, "  said  he  to  the  spec- 
tators, "  is  what  none  of  you  understand  —  no,  by 
St.  Luke,  nor  the  Constable  himself." 

"  But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that 
babbles  when  he  should  be  busy,"  said  Baoul; 
and,  silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chirurgeon  betook 
himself  to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintending  the 
removal  of  young  Damian  to  an  apartment  in  the 
neighbouring  street,  where  the  symptoms  of  his 
disorder  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish, 
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and  speedily  required  all  the  skill  and  attention 
which  the  leech  could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  marriage  had, 
as  already  noticed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the 
company  assembled  on  the  occasion  were  inter- 
rupted  by  the  news  of  Damian's  illness.  When 
the  Constable  led  his  bride  from  the  courtyard  into 
the  apartment  where  the  company  was  assembled, 
there  was  discomposure  and  uneasiness  on  the 
countenance  of  both;  and  it  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  bride  pulling  her  hand  hastily  from 
the  hold  of  the  bridegroom,  on  observing  that  the 
latter  was  stained  with  recent  blood,  and  had  in 
truth  left  the  same  stamp  upon  her  own.  With 
a  faint  exclamation  she  showed  the  marks  to  Rose, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  What  bodes  this  ?  Is 
this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-finger  already 
commencing  1 " 

"  It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,0  said  Bose 
—  "it  is  our  own  fears  that  are  prophets,  not 
those  trifles  which  we  take  for  augury.  For  God's 
sake,  speak  to  my  lord !  He  is  surprised  at  your 
agitation. " 

"  Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,  *  said  Eve- 
line. *  Fitter  it  should  be  told  at  his  bidding 
than  be  offered  by  me  unasked. " 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  con- 
versing with  her  maiden,  had  also  observed  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  assist  his  nephew  he  had  trans- 
ferred part  of  his  blood  from  his  own  hands  to 
Eveline's  dress.  He  came  forward  to  apologize  for 
what  at  such  a  moment  seemed  almost  ominous. 
tt  Fair  lady,  *  said  he,  "  the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy 
can  never  bode  aught  but  peace  and  happiness  to 
you." 
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Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered, 
but  could  not  immediately  find  words.  The  faith- 
ful Rose,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
being  over  forward,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  com- 
pliment "  Every  damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what 
you  say,  my  noble  lord,  *  was  her  answer,  *  know- 
ing how  readily  that  blood  hath  ever  flowed  for 
protecting  the  distressed,  and  so  lately  for  our  own 
relief. " 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,  *  answered  the 
Constable ;  "  ahd  the  Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a 
maiden  who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it 
is  her  own  pleasure  to  be  silent  —  Come,  lady, " 
he  added, "  let  us  hope  this  mishap  of  my  kinsman 
is  but  like  a  sacrifice  to  fortune,  which  permits 
not  the  brightest  hour  to  pass  without  some  inter- 
vening shadow.  Dam i an,  I  trust,  will  speedily 
recover ;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the  blood-drops 
which  alarm  you  have  been  drawn  by  a  friendly 
steel,  and  are  symptoms  rather  of  recovery  than  of 
illness.  —  Come,  dearest  lady,  your  silence  dis- 
courages our  friends,  and  wakes  in  them  doubts 
whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  welcome  due  to 
them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer, "  he  said;  and,  tak- 
ing a  silver  ewer  and  napkin  from  the  standing 
cupboard,  which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he  pre- 
sented them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  some  supposed 
coincidence  of  the  present  accident  with  the  appa- 
rition of  fialdringham,  Eveline,  entering  into  her 
betrothed  husband's  humour,  was  about  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into 
the   room  without  ceremony,   informed  the  Con- 
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stable  that  his  nephew  was  so  extremely  ill  that, 
if  he  hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it  would  be  necessary 
he  should  come  to  his  lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to 
Eveline  and  to  the  guests,  who,  dismayed  at  this 
new  and  disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  to 
disperse  themselves,  when,  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  door,  he  was  met  by  a.  paritor,  or  summoner  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose  official  dress  had 
procured  him  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  abbey. 

"  Deu8  vobucum!  n  said  the  paritor.  "  I  would 
know  which  of  this  fair  company  is  the  Constable 
of  Chester?" 

"I  am  he, "  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy ;  a  but 
if  thy  business  be  not  the  more  hasty,  I  cannot 
now  speak  with  thee  —  I  am  bound  on  matters  of 
life  and  death." 

"  I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I 
have  discharged  my  duty,"  said  the  paritor,  put- 
ting into  the  hand  of  the  Constable  a  slip  of 
parchment 

*  How  is  this,  fellow  ? "  said  the  Constable,  in 
great  indignation.  "  For  whom  or  what  does  your 
master  the  Archbishop  take  me,  that  he  deals  with 
me  in  this  uncourteous  fashion,  citing  me  to  com- 
pear before  him  more  like  a  delinquent  than  a 
friend  or  a  nobleman  ? " 

*  My  gracious  lord, "  answered  the  paritor, 
haughtily,  a  is  accountable  to  no  one  but  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  is  intrusted  to  him  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church.  Your  lordship's  answer  to  my 
citation  ? " 

"  Is  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  city  ?  "  said 
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the  Constable,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I 
knew  not  of  his  purpose  to  travel  hither,  still  less 
of  his  purpose  to  exercise  authority  within  these 
bounds. w 

"  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,  *  said  the 
paritor,  "  is  but  now  arrived  in  this  city,  of  which 
he  is  metropolitan ;  and,  besides,  by  his  apostolical 
commission,  a  legate  a  latere  hath  plenary  juris- 
diction throughout  all  England,  as  those  may  find 
(whatsoever  be  their  degree)  who  may  dare  to  dis- 
obey his  summons. " 

"  Hark  thee,  fellow,  *  said  the  Constable,  regard- 
ing the  paritor  with  a  grim  and  angry  countenance, 
"  were  it  not  for  certain  respects,  which  I  promise 
thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou 
wert  better  have  swallowed  thy  citation,  seal  and 
all,  than  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  addition  of 
such  saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  master 
I  will  see  him  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  I  am  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending a  sick  relation.  * 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  hu- 
mility in  his  manner  than  when  he  had  entered, 
and  left  the  assembled  guests  to  look  upon  each 
other  in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely 
the  yoke  of  the  Eoman  supremacy  pressed  both  on 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  England  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  IL  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and 
courageous  monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  throne  in  the  memorable  case  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  had  such  an  unhappy  issue,  that, 
like  a  suppressed  rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new 
strength  to  the  domination  of  the  Church.  Since 
the  submission  of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle, 
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the  voice  of  Borne  had  double  potency  whenever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  England 
held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dic- 
tates than  to  provoke  a  spiritual  censure  which 
had  so  many  secular  consequences.  Hence  the 
slight  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  Constable 
was  treated  by  the  prelate  Baldwin  struck  a  chill 
of  astonishment  into  the  assembly  of  friends  whom 
he  had  collected 'to  witness  his  espousals;  and,  as 
he  glanced  his  haughty  eye  around,  he  saw  that 
many  who  would  have  stood  by  him  through  life 
and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been 
with  his  sovereign,  were  turning  pale  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church.  Embar- 
rassed, and  at  the  same  time  incensed,  at  their 
timidity,  the  Constable  hastened  to  dismiss  them, 
with  the  general  assurance  that  all  would  be  well 
—  that  his  nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling 
complaint,  exaggerated  by  a  conceited  physician 
and  by  his  own  want  of  care  —  and  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  de- 
livered, was  but  the  consequence  of  their  mutual 
and  friendly  familiarity,  which  induced  them 
sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  reverse  or  neglect 
the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse.  —  u  If  I  wanted 
to  speak  with  the  prelate  Baldwin  on  express,  busi- 
ness and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  indif- 
ference to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar  of  the  Church, 
that  I  should  not  fear  offence, "  said  the  Constable, 
"  did  I  send  the  meanest  horse-boy  in  my  troop  to 
ask  an  audience  of  him.  * 

So  he  spoke;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
countenance  which  contradicted  his  words,  and  his 
friends  and  relations  retired  from  the  splendid  and 
joyful  ceremony  of  his  espousals  as  from  a  funeral 
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feast,  with  anxious  thoughts  and  with  downcast 
eyes. 

Randal  was  the  only  person  who,  having  atten- 
tively watched  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair 
during  the  evening,  ventured  to  approach  his 
cousin  as  he  left  the  house,  and  asked  him,  "  in 
the  name  of  their  reunited  friendship,  whether  he 
had  nothing  to  command  him?"  assuring  him, 
with  a  look  more  expressive  than  his  words,  that 
he  would  not  find  him  cold  in  his  service. 

"  I  have  naught  which  can  exercise  your  zeal, 
fair  cousin, "  replied  the  Constable,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  partly  questioned  the  speaker's  sincerity ; 
and  the  parting  reverence  with  which  he  accom- 
panied his  words  left  Randal  no  pretext  for  con- 
tinuing his  attendance,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
designed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Oh,  were  I  seated  high  as  my  ambition, 

I'd  place  this  naked  foot  on  necks  of  monarchs ! 

Mysterious  Mother. 

The  most  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo 
de  Lacy 's  life  was  unquestionably  that  in  which, 
by  espousing  Eveline  with  all  civil  and  religious 
solemnity,  he  seemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some 
time  he  had  considered  as  the  prime  object  of  his 
wishes.     He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession 
of  a  beautiful  and   amiable  wife,  endowed  with 
such  advantage  of  worldly  goods  as  gratified  his 
ambition  as  well  as  his  affections  —  Yet,  even  in 
this    fortunate    moment,    the   horizon    darkened 
around  him,  in  a  manner  which  presaged  naught 
but  storm  and  calamity.    At  his  nephew's  lodging 
he  learned  that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen 
and  his  delirium  had  augmented,  and  all  atound 
him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his  chance  of   re- 
covery, or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed  speedily 
approaching.      The  Constable  stole   towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment  which  his  feelings  permitted 
him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  to  the  raving  which 
the  fever  gave  rise  to.     Nothing  can  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concern- 
ing  its   ordinary  occupations,  when  the  body  is 
stretched  in  pain  and  danger  upon  the  couch  of 
severe  sickness ;  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary 
state  of  health,  its  joys  or  its  labours,    renders 
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doubly  affecting  the  actual  helplessness  of  the 
patient  before  whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and 
we  feel  a  corresponding  degree  of  compassion  for 
the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are  wandering  so  far 
from  his  real  condition. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his 
nephew  shout  the  war-cry  of  the  family  repeatedly, 
appearing,  by  the  words  of  command  and  direction 
which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  leading  his  men-at-arms  against  the 
Welsh.  At  another  time  he  muttered  various 
terms  of  the  mankge,  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase 
—  he  mentioned  his  uncle's  name  repeatedly  on 
these  occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsman  had 
been  connected  alike  with  his  martial  encounters 
and  with  his  sports  by  wood  and  river.  Other 
sounds  there  were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as 
to  be  altogether  undistinguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards 
his  kinsman's  sufferings  from  hearing  the  points 
on  which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Constable  twice 
applied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order 
to  enter  the  bedroom,  and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes 
running  faster  with  tears  than  be  chose  should  be 
witnessed  by  the  attendants.  At  length,  relin- 
quishing his  p&rpose,  he  hastily  left  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  only  by  four  of 
his  personal  attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace 
of  the  bishop,  where,  as  he  learned  from  public 
rumour,  the  arcbprelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his 
temporary  residence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  horses,  of  sumpter- 
mules,  and  of  menials  and  attendants,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  thronged  around  the  gate 
of  the  episcopal  mansion,  together  with  the  gaping 
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crowd  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around, 
some  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  show,  some  to  have 
the  chance  of  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Prelate,  was  so  great  as  to  impede  the  Constable's 
approach  to  the  palace-door;  and  when  this  ob- 
stacle was  surmounted,  he  found  another  in  the 
obstinacy  of  the  archbishop's  attendants,  who  per- 
mitted him  not,  though  announced  by. name  and 
title,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  mansion,  until 
they  should  receive  the  express  command  of  their 
master  to  that  effect 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slight- 
ing reception.  He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse 
in  full  confidence  of  being  instantly  admitted  into 
the  palace  at  least,  if  not  into  the  prelate's  pre- 
sence; and  as  he  now  stood  on  foot  among  the 
squires,  grooms,  and  horse-boys  of  the  spiritual 
lord,  he  was  so  much  disgusted,  that  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  remount  his  horse  and  return  to  his 
pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before  the  city  walls, 
leaving  it  to  the  bishop  to  seek  him  there;  if  he 
really  desired  an  interview.  But  the  necessity 
of  conciliation  almost  immediately  rushed  on  his 
mind,  and  subdued  the  first  haughty  impulse  of  his 
offended  pride.  "  If  our  wise  King, "  he  said  to 
himself,  *  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  prelate  of 
Canterbury  when  living,  and  submitted  to  the 
most  degrading  observances  before  his  shrine  when 
dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  towards 
his  priestly  successor  in  the  same  overgrown  au- 
thority. "  Another  thought,  which  he  dared  hardly 
to  acknowledge,  recommended  the  same  humble 
and  submissive  coursa  He  could  not  but  feel  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  evade  his  vows  as  a  Crusader, 
he  was    incurring  some    just  censure   from  the 
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Church;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  hope  that 
his  present  cold  and  scornful  reception  on  Bald- 
win's part  might  be  meant  as  a  part  of  the  penance 
which  his  conscience  informed  him  his  conduct 
was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval  De  Lacy  was  at  length 
invited  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  ia  which  he  was  to  meet  the  Primate 
of  England;  but  there  was  more  than  one  brief 
pause,  in  hall  and  anteroom,  ere  he  at  length  was 
admitted  to  Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had 
neither  the  extensive  views  nor  the  aspiring  spirit 
of  that  redoubted  personage;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  saint  as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  in  his  professions  for  the  weal 
of  Christendom,  he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the 
present  archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a 
man  well  qualified  to  defend  the  powers  which  the 
Church  had  gained,  though  perhaps  of  a  character 
too  sincere  and  candid  to  be  active  in  extending 
them.  The  advancement  of  the  Crusade  was  the 
chief  business  of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal 
cause  of  his  pride ;  and,  if  the  sense  of  possessing 
the  powers  of  eloquent  persuasion,  and  skill  to 
bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purpose,  was  blended 
with  his  religious  zeal,  still  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  afterwards  his  death  before  Ptolemais,  showed 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all  his  exer- 
tions. Hugo  de  Lacy  well  knew  this ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  managing  such  a  temper  appeared  much 
greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  in  which 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  than  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  suppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet  distant 
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The  prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately 
form,  with  features  rather  too  severe  to  be  pleas- 
ing, received  the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair 
of  oak,  richly  carved  with  Gothic  ornaments,  and 
placed  above  the  rest  of  the  floor  under  a  niche  of 
the  same  workmanship.  His  dress  was  the  rich 
episcopal  robe,  ornamented  with  costly  embroidery, 
and  fringed  around  the  neck  and  cuffs ;  it  opened 
from  the  throat  and  in  the  middle,  and  showed  an 
under- vestment  of  embroidery,  betwixt  the  folds 
of  which,  as  if  imperfectly  concealed,  peeped  the 
close  shirt  of  haircloth  which  the  prelate  con- 
stantly wore  under  all  his  pompous  attire.  His 
mitre  was  placed  beside  him  on  an  oaken  table  of 
the  same  workmanship  with  his  throne,  against 
which  also  rested  his  pastoral  staff,  representing  a 
shepherd's  crook  of  the  simplest  form,  yet  which 
had  proved  more  powerful  and  fearful  than  lance 
or  scimitar,  when  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Thomas 
k  Becket 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  before  a  desk,  and  read  forth  from  an 
illuminated  volume  some  portion  of  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  in- 
terested that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  entrance 
of  the  Constable,  who,  highly  displeased  at  this 
additional  slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
undetermined  whether  to  interrupt  the  reader  and 
address  the  prelate  at  once,  or  to  withdraw  without 
saluting  him  at  all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion the  chaplain  had  arrived  at  some  convenient 
pause  in  the  lecture,  where  the  archbishop  stopped 
him  with,  *  Satis  est,  mi  fili. n 

It  was  in  vain   that  the   proud  secular  baron 
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strove  to  conceal  the  embarrassment  with  which  he 
approached  the  prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plainly 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with 
awe  and  solicitude.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit 
a  demeanour  of  such  ease  as  might  characterise 
their  old  friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifference 
as  might  infer  the  possession  of  perfect  tranquil- 
lity; but  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  address  ex- 
pressed mortified  pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  embarrassment  The  genius  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  on  such  occasions  sure  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

"  I  perceive,  *  said  De  Lacy,  collecting  his 
thoughts,  and  ashamed  to  find  he  had  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  —  *  I  perceive  that  an  old  friendship 
is  here  dissolved.  Methinks  Hugo  de  Lacy  might 
have  expected  another  messenger  to  summon  him 
to  this  reverend  presence,  and  that  another  welcome 
Bhould  wait  him  on  his  arrival.  * 

The  archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  bis  seat 
and  made  a  half-inclination  towards  the  Constable, 
who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of  conciliation,  re- 
turned it  lower  than  he  had  intended,  or  than 
the  scanty  courtesy  merited.  The  prelate  at  the 
same  time  signing  to  his  chaplain,  the  latter  arose 
to  withdraw,  and  receiving  permission  in  the  phrase 
*Do  veniam,"  retreated  reverentially,  without 
either  turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  hands  still  folded  in 
his  habit,  and  crossed  over  his  bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the 
prelate's  brow  became  more  open,  yet  retained  a 
dark  shade  of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied  to 
the  address  of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising 
from  his  seat     "  It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to 
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say  what  the  brave  Constable  of  Chester  has  been 
to  the  poor  priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and 
pride  we  beheld  him  assume  the  holy  sign  of  salva- 
tion, and,  to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself 
been  raised  to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  delive- 
rance of  the  Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  that  noble 
lord  before  me,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let 
me  know  the  joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside 
rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his  horse  like  a  groom, 
if  it  be  necessary  by  such  menial  service  to  show 
the  cordial  respect  I  bear  to  him.  * 

"  Eeverend  father, "  answered  De  Lacy,  with 
hesitation,  "  I  had  hoped  that  the  propositions 
which  were  made  to  you  on  my  part  by  the  Dean 
of  Hereford  might  have  seemed  more  satisfactory 
in  your  eyes.  *  Then,  regaining  his  native  confi- 
dence, he  proceeded  with  more  assurance  in  speech 
and  manner;  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  of  the 
archbishop  irritated  him.  "  If  these  proposals  can 
be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know  in  what  points, 
and,  if  possible,  your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  even 
if  it  should  prove  somewhat  unreasonable.  I 
would  have  peace,  my  lord,  with  Holy  Church, 
and  am  the  last  who  would  despise  her  mandates. 
This  has  been  known  by  my  deeds  in  field  and 
counsels  in  the  state ;  nor  can  I  think  my  services 
have  merited  cold  looks  and  cold  language  from 
the  Primate  of  England.  * 

u  Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  services, 
vain  man  ?  "  said  Baldwin.  "  I  tell  thee,  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  that  what  Heaven  hath  wrought  for  the 
Church  by  thy  hand  could,  had  it  been  the  divine 
pleasure,  have  been  achieved  with  as  much  ease 
by  the  meanest  horse-boy  in  thy  host  It  is  thou 
that  art  honoured,  in  being  the  chosen  instrument  by 
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which  great  things  have  been  wrought  in  Israel  — 
Nay,  interrupt  me  not  —  I  tell  thee,  proud  baron, 
that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is  but 
as  folly  —  thy  courage,  which  thou  dost  boast,  but 
the  cowardice  of  a  village  maiden  —  thy  strength 
weakness  —  thy  spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword  a 
bulrush. " 

"  All  this  I  know,  good  father, "  said  the  Con- 
stable, u  and  have  ever  heard  it  repeated  when 
such  poor  services  as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone 
and  past  Marry,  when  there  was  need  for  my 
helping  hand,  I  was  the  very  good  lord  of  priest 
and  prelate,  and  one  who  should  be  honoured  and 
prayed  for  with  patrons  and  founders  who  sleep  in 
the  choir  and  under  the  high  altar.  There  was  no 
thought,  I  trow,  of  osier  or  of  bulrush,  when  I 
have  been  prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or  draw  my 
weapon;  it  is  only  when  they  are  needless  that 
they  and  their  owner  are  undervalued.  Well,  my 
reverend  father,  be  it  so  —  if  the  Church  can  cast 
the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land  by  grooms  and 
horse-boys,  wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and 
nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which 
they  are  born  to  protect  and  defend  ?  " 

The  archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he 
replied,  "  Not  for  the  sake  of  their  fleshly  arm  do 
we  disturb  your  knights  and  barons  in  their  prose- 
cution of  barbarous  festivities  and  murderous  feuds, 
which  you  call  enjoying  their  homes  and  protect- 
ing their  domains,  —  not  that  Omnipotence  requires 
their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the  great  predestined 
work  of  liberation, — but  for  the  weal  of  their 
immortal  souls.  *  These  last  words  he  pronounced 
with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and 
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muttered  to  himself,  "  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon 
for  which  hosts  on  hosts  have  been  drawn  from 
Europe  to  drench  the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their 
gore  —  such  the  vain  promises  for  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  barter  our  country,  our  lands,  and 
our  lives !  * 

"  Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus  ?  *  said  the 
archbishop,  arising  from  his  seat,  and  qualifying 
his  tone  of  censure  with  the  appearance  of  shame 
and  of  regret  —  "Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the 
renown  of  a  knight  —  the  virtue  of  a  Christian  — 
the  advancement  of  his  earthly  honour  —  the  more 
incalculable  profit  of  his  immortal  soul  ?  —  Is  it  he 
who  desires  a  solid  and  substantial  recompense 
in  lands  or  treasure,  to  be  won  by  warring  of  his 
less  powerful  neighbours  at  home,  while  knightly 
honour  and  religious  faith,  his  vow  as  a  knight 
and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call  him  to  a  more 
glorious  and  more  dangerous  strife  ?  —  Can  it  be 
indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mirror  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  conceive 
such  sentiments,  whose  words  can  utter  them  ? " 

"  Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with 
taunts  and  reproaches,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Constable,  colouring  and  biting  his  lip,  "  may  carry 
your  point  with  others ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too 
solid  to  be  either  wheedled  or  goaded  into  measures 
of  importance.  Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of 
affected  amazement ;  and  believe  me  that,  whether 
he  goes  to  the  Crusade  or  abides  at  home,  the 
character  of  Hugh  Lacy  will  remain  as  unim- 
peached  in  point  of  courage  as  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  in  point  of  sanctitude. " 

"  May  it  stand  much  higher, "  said  the  arch- 
bishop,   "  than   the  reputation   with    which   you 
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vouchsafe  to  compare  it !  But  a  blaze  may  be  ex- 
tinguished as  well  as  a  spark ;  and  I  tell  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  that  the  fame  which  has  sat  on 
his  basnet  for  so  many  years  may  flit  from  it  in 
one  moment,  never  to  be  recalled." 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ? •  said  the  Constable, 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  honour  for  which  he  had 
encountered  so  many  dangers. 

a  A  friend,  *  said  the  prelate,  u  whose  stripes 
should  be  received  as  benefits.  You  think  of  pay, 
Sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon,  as  if  you  still  stood 
in  the  market,  free  to  chaffer  on  the  terms  of  your 
service.  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own 
master  —  you  are,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have 
voluntarily  assumed,  the  soldier  of  God  Himself ; 
nor  can  you  fly  from  your  standard  without  such 
infamy  as  even  coistrels  or  grooms  are  unwilling 
to   incur. " 

u  You  deal  all  too  hardly  with  us,  my  lord,  *  said 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  stopping  short  in  his  troubled  walk. 
"  You  of  the  spirituality  make  us  laymen  the  pack- 
horses  of  your  own  concerns,  and  climb  to  ambi- 
tious heights  by  the  help  of  our  overburdened 
shoulders ;  but  all  hath  its  limits  —  Beoket  trans- 
gressed it,  and  * 

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  with 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  this  broken  sentence ; 
and  the  prelate,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  replied  in  a  firm  and  determined  voice, 
u  And  he  was  murdered  !  —  that  is  what  you  dare 
to  hint  to  me  —  even  to  me,  the  successor  of  that 
glorified  saint  —  as  a  motive  for  complying  with 
your  fickle  and  selfish  wish  to  withdraw  your  hand 
from  the  plough.  You  know  not  to  whom  you 
address  such  a  threat     True,  Becket,  from  a  saint 
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militant  on  earth,  arrived,  by  the  bloody  path  of 
martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  heaven; 
and  no  less  true  is  it  that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thou- 
sand degrees  beneath  that  of  his  blessed  prede- 
cessor, the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to 
submit,  under  Our  Lady's  protection,  to  whatever 
the  worst  of  wicked  men  can  inflict  on  his  earthly 
frame." 

*  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend 
father,  *  said  De  Lacy,  recollecting  himself,  "  where 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  danger.  I  pray  you, 
let  us  debate  this  matter  more  deliberately;  I 
have  never  meant  to  break  off  my  purpose  for  the 
Holy  Land,  but  only  to  postpone  it  Methinks 
the  offers  that  I  have  made  are  fair,  and  ought  to 
obtain  for  me  what  has  been  granted  to  others  in 
the  like  case  —  a  slight  delay  in  the  time  of  my 
departure. " 

"  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as 
you,  noble  De  Lacy,  *  answered  the  prelate,  "  were 
a  death-blow  to  our  holy  and  most  gallant  enter- 
prise. To  meaner  men  we  might  have  granted  the 
privilege  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  even 
although  they  care  not  for  the  sorrows  of  Jacob ; 
but  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise, 
and,  being  withdrawn,  the  whole  fabric  may  fall 
to  the  ground.  Who  in  England  will  deem  him- 
self obliged  to  press  forward,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy 
falls  back?  Think,  my  lord,  less  upon  your 
plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted  word ; 
and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to  good 
which  shakes  your  purpose  towards  our  blessed 
undertaking  for  the  honour  of  Christendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertina- 
city of  the  prelate,  and  began  to  give  way  to  his 
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arguments,  though  most  reluctantly,  and  only 
because  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  time  left 
him  no  means  of  combating  his  arguments  other- 
wise  than  by  solicitation.  "  I  admit,  *  he  said, 
"  my  engagements  for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I  —  I 
repeat  it  —  further  desire  than  that  brief  interval 
which  may  be  necessary  to  place  my  important 
affairs  in  order.  Meanwhile,  my  vassals  led  by 
my  nephew  * 

"  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,  *  said 
the  prelate.  "  Who  knows  whether,  in  resentment 
of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than  His  most 
holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence, 
even  while  we  speak  together  ?  * 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  the  baron,  starting  up  as  if 
about  to  fly  to  his  nephew's  assistance;  then  sud- 
denly pausing,  he  turned  on  the  prelate  a  keen  and 
investigating  glance.  u  It  is  not  well, "  he  said, 
"  that  your  reverence  should  thus  trifle  with  the 
dangers  which  threaten  my  house.  Damian  is 
dear  to  me  for  his  own  good  qualities  —  dear  for 
the  sake  of  my  only  brother.  —  May  God  forgive 
us  both!  he  died  when  we  were  in  unkindness 
with  each  other.  —  My  lord,  your  words  import 
that  my  beloved  nephew  suffers  pain  and  incurs 
danger  on  account  of  my  offences  ? " 

The  archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length 
touched  the  chord  to  which  his  refractory  peni- 
tent's heart-strings  must  needs  vibrate.  He  replied 
with  circumspection,  as  well  knowing  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  —  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
to  interpret  the  councils  of  Heaven !  but  we  read 
in  Scripture  that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes 
the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge.  What 
so  reasonable  as  that  we  should  be  punished  for 
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our  pride  and  contumacy  by  a  judgment  specially 
calculated  to  abate  and  bend  that  spirit  of  sur- 
quedry  ?  *  You  yourself  best  know  if  this  disease 
clung  to  thy  nephew  before  you  had  meditated 
defection  from  the  banner  of  the  Gross." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and 
found  that  it  was  indeed  true  that,  until  he  thought 
of  his  union  with  Eveline,  there  had  appeared  no 
change  in  his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and 
confusion  did  not  escape  the  artful  prelate.  He 
took  the  hand  of  the  warrior  as  he  stood  before  him 
overwhelmed  in  doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the 
continuance  of  his  own  house  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  have  been  punished  by 
the  disease  which  threatened  his  nephew's  life. 
u  Gome, "  he  said,  tt  noble  De  Lacy  —  the  judgment 
provoked  by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even 
yet  averted  by  prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial 
went  back  at  the  prayer  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah 
—  down,  down  upon  thy  knees,  and  doubt  not  that, 
with  confession  and  penance  and  absolution,  thou 
mayst  yet  atone  for  thy  falling  away  from  the 
cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  by  the  fears  lest 
his  delay  was  punished  by  his  nephew's  indisposi- 
tion and  danger,  the  Constable  sank  on  his  knees 
before  the  prelate,  whom  he  had  shortly  before 
well-nigh  braved,  confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply 
repented  of,  his  purpose  of  delaying  his  departure 
for  Palestine,  and  received,  with  patience  at  least  if 
not  with  willing" acquiescence,  the  penance  inflicted 
by  the  archbishop ;  which  consisted  in  a  prohibit 

1  Self-importance,  or  assumption. 
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tion  to  proceed  further  in  his  proposed  wedlock 
with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  returned  from 
Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy, "  said  the  prelate, 
"  once  more  my  best  beloved  and  most  honoured 
friend  —  is  not  thy  bosom  lighter  since  thou  hast 
thus  nobly  acquitted  thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven, 
and  cleansed  thy  gallant  spirit  from  those  selfish 
and  earthly  stains  which  dimmed  its  brightness  ?  * 

The  Constable  sighed.  u  My  happiest  thoughts 
at  this  moment, "  he  said,  *  would  arise  from 
knowledge  that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended.  * 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble 
Damian,  your  hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,  *  said 
the  archbishop,  "  for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye  shall 
hear  of  his  recovery ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
remove  him  to  a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be 
so  easy,  and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven  of  bliss  so 
speedy,  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  have  died 
than  to  have  lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from 
his  countenance  more  certainty  of  his  nephew's 
fate  than  his  words  seemed  to  imply ;  and  the  pre- 
late, to  escape  being  further  pressed  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  was  perhaps  conscious  he  had  adven- 
tured too  far,  rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  commanded  the  chaplain 
who  entered  at  the  summons  that  he  should  de- 
spatch a  careful  messenger  to  the  lodging  of  Damian 
Lacy  to  bring  particular  accounts  of  his  health. 

"  A  stranger,  *  answered  the  chaplain,  *  just 
come  from  the  sick-chamber  of  the  noble  Damian 
Lacy,  waits  here  even  now  to  have  speech  of  my 
Lord  Constable.  * 
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"  Admit  him  instantly, "  said  the  archbishop  — 
*  my  mind  tells  me  he  brings  ns  joyful  tidings.  — 
Never  knew  I  such  humble  penitence, —  such  will- 
ing resignation  of  natural  affections  and  desires  to 
the  doing  of  Heaven's  service,  but  it  was  rewarded 
with  a  guerdon  either  temporal  or  spiritual. " 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered 
the  apartment  His  garments,  of  various  colours 
and  showily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newest  or 
cleanest,  neither  were  they  altogether  fitting  for 
the  presence  in  which  he  now  stood. 

"  How  now,  sirrah ! "  said  the  prelate.  "  When 
was  it  that  jugglers  and  minstrels  pressed  into  the 
company  of  such  as  we  without  permission  ?  " 

"  So  please  you, "  said  the  man,  "  my  instant 
business  was  not  with  your  reverend  lordship,  but 
with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to  whom  I  will  hope 
that  my  good  news  may  atone  for  my  evil 
appareL  * 

"  Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  live  ? "  said 
the  Constable  eagerly. 

"  And  is  like  to  live,  my  lord,  *  answered  the 
man  —  "  a  favourable  crisis  (so  the  leeches  call  it) 
hath  taken  plaoe  in  his  disorder,  and  they  are  no 
longer  under  any  apprehensions  for  his  life. " 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted  me 
so  much  mercy!"  said  the  Constable. 

*  Amen,  amen ! "  replied  the.  archbishop  so- 
lemnly.—"  About  what  period  did  this  blessed 
change  take  place  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,  *  said  the 
messenger,  *  a  soft  sleep  fell  on  the  sick  youth, 
like  dew  upon  a  parched  field  in  summer  —  he 
breathed  freely  —  the  burning  heat  abated  —  and, 
as  I  said,  the  leeches  no  longer  fear  for  his  life. " 
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"  Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Constable  1  * 
said  the  bishop,  with  exultation  —  "  even  then  you 
stooped  to  those  counsels  which  Heaven  suggested 
through  the  meanest  of  its  servants!  But  two 
words  avouching  penitence  —  but  one  brief  prayer 
—  and  some  kind  saint  has  interceded  for  an  instant 
hearing,  and  a  liberal  granting  of  thy  petition. 
Noble  Hugo, "  he  continued,  grasping  his  hand  in 
a  species  of  enthusiasm,  "  surely  Heaven  designs 
to  work  high  things  by  the  hand  of  him  whose 
faults  are  thus  readily  forgiven  —  whose  prayer  is 
thus  instantly  heard.  For  this  shall  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  be  said  in  each  church  and  each  con- 
vent of  Gloucester  ere  the  world  be  a  day  older. " 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps 
less  able  to  perceive  an  especial  providence  in  his 
nephew's  recovery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
messenger  of  the  good  tidings  by  throwing  him  his 
purse. 

"  I  thank  you,  noble  lord, "  said  the  man ;  "  but 
if  I  stoop  to  pick  up  this  taste  of  your  bounty,  it 
is  only  to  restore  it  again  to  the  donor. " 

u  How  now,  sir  ?  *  said  the  Constable.  u  Me- 
thinks  thy  coat  seems  not  so  well  lined  as  needs 
make  thee  spurn  at  such  a  guerdon.  * 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord, "  re- 
plied the  messenger,  "  must  not  close  his  net  upon 
sparrows  —  I  have  a  greater  boon  to  ask  of  your 
lordship,  and  therefore  I  decline  your  present 
gratuity.  * 

"  A  greater  boon,  ha !  *  said  the  Constable.  "  I 
am  no  knight-errant,  to  bind  myself  by  promise  to 
grant  it  ere  I  know  its  import ;  but  do  thou  come 
to  my  pavilion  to-morrow,  and  thou  wilt  not  find 
me  unwilling  to  do  what  is  reason.  * 
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So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  and  re- 
turned homeward,  failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's 
lodging  as  he  passed,  where  he  received  the  same 
pleasant  assurances  which  had  been  communicated 
by  the  messenger  of  the  particoloured  mantle. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  was  a  minstrel — in  his  mood 

Was  wisdom  mix'd  with  folly ; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good, 
Bnt  wild  and  fierce  among  the  rude, 

And  jovial  with  the  jolly. 

Abchibald  Akmstrong. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a 
nature  so  interesting,  and  latterly  so  harassing,  that 
the  Constable  felt  weary  as  after  a  severely  con- 
tested battle-field,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  ear- 
liest beams  of  dawn  saluted  him  through  the  opening 
of  the  tent.  It  was  then  that,  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  pain  and  satisfaction,  he  began  to  review  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  condition  since 
the  preceding  morning.  He  had  then  arisen  an 
ardent  bridegroom,  anxious  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fair  bride,  and  scrupulous  about  his 
dress  and  appointments,  as  if  he  had  been  as  young 
in  years  as  in  hopes  and  wishes.  This  was  over, 
and  he  bad  now  before  him  the  painful  task  of 
leaving  his  betrothed  for  a  term  of  years,  even 
before  wedlock  had  united  them  indissolubly,  and 
of  reflecting  that  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  assail  female  constancy  in  a  situation 
thus  critical.  When  the  immediate  anxiety  for  his 
nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that 
he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  the  archbishop,  and  in  believing  that 
Damian's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  his  own 
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accomplishing,  to  the  letter  and  without  delay,  his 
vow  for  the  Holy  Land.  "  How  many  princes  and 
kings/'  he  thought  to  himself,  "  have  assumed  the 
Cross,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it,  yet  lived  and 
died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustaining  such 
a  visitation  as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened 
me ;  and  in  what  case  or  particular  did  such  men 
deserve  more  indulgence  than  I?  But  the  die  is 
now  cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether 
my  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  has 
saved  the  life  of  my  nephew,  or  whether  I  have  not 
fallen,  as  laymen  are  wont  to  fall,  whenever  there 
is  an  encounter  of  wits  betwixt  them  and  those  of 
the  spirituality.  I  would  to  God  it  may  prove 
otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my  sword  as  Heaven's 
champion,  I  might  the  better  expect  Heaven's  pro- 
tection for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave 
behind  me." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
heard  the  warders  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  chal- 
lenge some  one  whose  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching it  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge, 
and  presently  after  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote 
(a  small  species  of  lute),  the  strings  of  which  were 
managed  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  After  a  short 
prelude,  a  manly  voice,  of  good  compass,  sang  verses, 
which,  translated  into  modern  language,  might  run 
nearly  thus:  — 


Soldier,  wake  —  the  day  is  peeping, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill : 
Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 

17 
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That  they  promise  future  story, 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

ii. 

Arm  and  up— the  morning  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield  that  would  be  foeman's  terror 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

in. 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  : 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled; 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  the  Constable  heard 
some  talking  without,  and  presently  Philip  Guarine 
entered  the  pavilion  to  tell  that  a  person,  come 
hither  as  he  said  by  the  Constable's  appointment, 
waited  permission  to  speak  with  him. 

u  By  my  appointment  ? "  said  De  Lacy.  "  Admit 
:.im  immediately." 

The  messenger  of  the  preceding  evening  entered 
the  tent,  holding  in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and 
weather,  in  the  other  the  rote  on  which  he  had  been 
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just  playing.  His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting 
of  more  than  one  inner  dress  of  various  colours,  all 
of  the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so 
as  to  contrast  with  each  other  —  the  upper  garment 
was  a  very  short  Norman  cloak,  in  bright  green. 
An  embroidered  girdle  sustained,  in  lieu  of  offen- 
sive weapons,  an  inkhorn  with  its  appurtenances 
on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  a  knife  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imitation 
of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed  to  inti- 
mate that  he  had  arrived  to  a  certain  rank  in  his 
profession;  for  the  Joyous  Science,  as  the  profes- 
sion of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its  various  ranks, 
like  the  degrees  in  the  Church  and  in  chivalry.  The 
features  and  manners  of  the  man  seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  his  profession  and  habit ;  for,  as  the 
latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  the  former  had  a  cast 
of  gravity,  and  almost  of  sternness,  which,  unless 
when  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  poetical  and 
musical  exertions,  seemed  rather  to  indicate  deep 
reflection  than  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  observa- 
tion which  characterised  most  of  his  brethren.  His 
countenance,  though  not  handsome,  had  therefore 
something  in  it  striking  and  impressive,  even  from 
its  very  contrast  with  the  particoloured  hues  and 
fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments ;  and  the  Consta- 
ble felt  something  inclined  to  patronise  him,  as  he 
said,  "Good-morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  morning  greeting;  it  was  well  sung  and  well 
meant,  for  when  we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink 
him  how  time  passes,  we  do  him  the  credit  of  sup- 
posing that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting 
treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed 
to  pause  and  make  an  effort  ere  he  replied,  "  My 
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intentions,  at  least,  were  good,  when  T  ventured  to 
disturb  my  lord  thus  early ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  my  boldness  hath  not  been  evil  received  at  his 
hand." 

"  True,"  said  the  Constable, "  you  had  a  boon  to 
ask  of  me.  Be  speedy,  and  say  thy  request  —  my 
leisure  is  short" 

"  It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy 
Land,  my  lord,"  said  the  man. 

"  Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant,  my 
friend,"  answered  De  Lacy.  "  Thou  art  a  minstrel, 
art  thou  not  ? " 

"An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science, 
my  lord,"  said  the  musician;  "yet  let  me  say  for 
myself,  that  I  will  not  yield  to  the  king  of  min- 
strels, Geoffrey  Rudel  (e),  though  the  King  of  Eng- 
land hath  given  him  four  manors  for  one  song.  I 
would  be  willing  to  contend  with  him  in  romance,  lay, 
or  fable,  were  the  judge  to  be  King  Henry  himself." 

"  You  have  your  own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said 
De  Lacy;  "nevertheless,  Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goest 
not  with  me.  The  Crusade  has  been  already  too 
much  incumbered  by  men  of  thy  idle  profession ; 
and  if  thou  dost  add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not  be 
under  my  protection.  I  am  too  old  to  be  charmed 
by  thy  art,  charm  thou  never  so  wisely." 

"He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for  and  to 
win  the  love  of  beauty,"  said  the  minstrel,  but  in  a 
submissive  tone,  as  if  fearing  his  freedom  might 
give  offence,  "should  not  term  himself  too  old  to 
feel  the  charms  of  minstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  insensible  to  the  flat- 
tery which  assigned  to  him  the  character  of  a  younger 
gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  jester,"  he  said,  "  I  warrant  me, 
in  addition  to  thy  other  qualities  ? " 
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"No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "it  is  a  branch  of 
our  profession  which  I  have  for  some  time  renounced 
—  my  fortunes  have  put  me  out  of  tune  for  jesting." 

"Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  "if  thou 
hast  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst 
comply  with  the  rules  of  a  family  so  strictly  ordered 
as  mine,  it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better 
than  I  thought  What  is  thy  name  and  country  ? 
Thy  speech,  methinks,  sounds  somewhat  foreign.11 

"I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry 
shores  of  Morbihan;  and  hence  my  tongue  hath 
some  touch  of  my  country  speech.  My  name  is 
Renault  VidaL" 

"Such  being  the  case,  Renault/'  said  the  Con- 
stable, "  thou  shalt  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  orders 
to  the  master  of  my  household  to  have  thee  attired 
something  according  to  thy  function,  but  in  more 
orderly  guise  than  thou  now  appearest  in.  Dost 
thou  understand  the  use  of  a  weapon?1' 

"  Indifferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armorican.  At 
the  same  time,  taking  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he 
drew  it,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the 
Constable's  body  as  he  sat  on  the  couch  that  he 
started  up,  crying,  "Villain,  forbear!" 

"  La  you !  noble  sir,"  replied  Vidal,  lowering  with 
all  submission  the  point  of  his  weapon  —  "I  have 
already  given  you  a  proof  of  sleight  which  has 
alarmed  even  your  experience  —  I  have  a  hundred 
other  besides." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed 
at  having  shown  himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and 
lively  action  of  the  juggler ;  "  but  I  love  not  jesting 
with  edge-tools,  and  have  too  much  to  do  with  sword 
and  sword-blows  in  earnest  to  toy  with  them ;  so  I 
pray  you  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  but  call  me 
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my  squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to 
array  me  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed, 
it  was  the  Constable's  intention  to  visit  the  lady 
abbess,  and  communicate,  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions and  qualifications,  the  altered  relations  in 
which  he  was  placed  towards  her  niece  by  the  reso- 
lution he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  of  departing 
for  the  Crusade  before  accomplishing  his  marriage 
in  the  terms  of  the  precontract  already  entered  into. 
He  was  conscious  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures, 
and  he  delayed  some  time  ere  he  could  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  communicating  and  softening  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence.  An  interval  was  also  spent 
in  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  whose  state  of  convales- 
cence continued  to  be  as  favourable  as  if  in  truth 
it  had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Con- 
stable's having  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian  the  Constable  pro- 
ceeded to  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  abbess. 
But  she  had  been  already  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  which  he  came  to  communicate, 
by  a  still  earlier  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Bald- 
win himself.  The  Primate  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator  on  this  occasion,  conscious  that  ; 

his  success  of  the  evening  before  must  have  placed  i 

the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with  the  rela-  j 

tions  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  willing,  by  his  \ 

countenance  and  authority,  to  reconcile  the  disputes  , 

which  might  ensue.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have 
left  Hugo  de  Lacy  to  plead  his  own  cause ;  for  the 
abbess,  though  she  listened  to  the  communication 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  highest  dignitary  of 
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the  English  Church,  drew  consequences  from  the 
Constable's  change  of  resolution  which  the  Primate 
had  not  expected.  She  ventured  to  oppose  no  ob- 
stacle to  De  Lacy*s  accomplishment  of  his  vows, 
but  strongly  argued  that  the  contract  with  her  niece 
should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each  party  left  at 
liberty  to  form  a  new  choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archbishop  endeavoured 
to  dazzle  the  abbess  with  the  future  honours  to 
be  won  by  the  Constable  in  the  Holy  Land ;  the 
splendour  of  which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady 
alone,  but  to  all  in  the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or 
connected  with  her.  All  his  eloquence  was  to  no 
purpose,  though  upon  so  favourite  a  topic  he  exerted 
it  to  the  utmost.  The  abbess,  it  is  true,  remained 
silent  for  a  moment  after  his  arguments  had  been 
exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to  consider  how  she 
should  intimate,  in  a  suitable  and  reverent  manner, 
that  children,  the  usual  attendants  of  a  happy 
union,  and  the  existence  of  which  she  looked  to  for 
the  continuation  of  the  house  of  her  father  and 
brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any  probabi- 
lity, unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  mar- 
riage, and  the  residence  of  the  married  parties  in  the 
same  country.  She  therefore  insisted  that  the  Con- 
stable, having  altered  his  intentions  in  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  the  Jianfailles  should  be  entirely 
abrogated  and  set  aside ;  and  she  demanded  of  the 
Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  bridegroom's  execution  of  his 
original  purpose,  he  should  now  assist  with  his  in- 
fluence wholly  to  dissolve  an  engagement  which  had 
been  thus  materially  innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself 
occasioned  De  Lacy's  breach  of  contract,  felt  him- 
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self  bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent 
consequences  so  disagreeable  to  his  friend  as  the 
"dissolution  of  an  engagement  in  which  his  interest 
and  inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved 
the  lady  abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views 
which  she,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  entertained 
upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  concerning  the 
interest  of  her  house.  He  even  upbraided  her  with 
selfishly  preferring  the  continuation  of  the  line  of 
Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be  avenged  of 
the  shortsighted  and  merely  human  policy  which 
postponed  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  those  of 
an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily  the  prelate  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  the  abbess  highly  incensed,  though 
she  prudently  forbore  returning  any  irreverent  an- 
swer to  his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by 
the  Constable  himself,  when,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  necessity 
of  his  present  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dig- 
nity, her  ample  black  robe  and  scapular  seeming, 
as  it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet  prouder  folds  as  she 
listened  to  the  reasons  and  the  emergencies  which 
compelled  the  Constable  of  Chester  to  defer  the 
marriage,  which  he  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart,  until  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade, 
for  which  he  was  about  to  set  forth. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  abbess,  with  much  cold- 
ness, "  if  this  communication  is  meant  for  earnest,  — 
and  it  were  no  fit  business,  I  myself  no  fit  person, 
for  jesting  with,  —  methinks  the  Constable's  resolu- 
tion should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday, 
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before,  the  fiangaUles  had  united  his  troth  with  that 
of  Eveline  Berenger,  under  expectations  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  he  now  announces." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reve- 
rend lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  had  not  then  the 
slightest  thought  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me  than,  as  I  see 
with  pain,  it  is  unpleasing  to  you." 

"I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the  abbess, 
"  the  cogent  reasons  which,  existing  as  they  must 
have  done  yesterday,  have  nevertheless  delayed 
their  operation  until  to-day." 

"  I  own,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "  that  I  en- 
tertained too  ready  hopes  of  obtaining  a  remission 
from  my  vow,  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath, 
in  his  zeal  for  Heaven's  service,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  refuse  me." 

"At  least,  then,"  said  the  abbess,  veiling  her 
resentment  under  the  appearance  of  extreme  cold- 
ness, "  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  justice  to  place 
us  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood  yester- 
day morning ;  and,  by  joining  with  my  niece  and 
her  friends  in  desiring  the  abrogation  of  a  marriage 
contract,  entered  into  with  very  different  views 
from  those  which  you  now  entertain,  put  a  young 
person  in  that  state  of  liberty  of  which  she  is  at 
present  deprived  by  her  contract  with  you?" 

"Ah,  madam  I "  said  the  Constable,  "what  do 
you  ask  of  me  ?  And  in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indif- 
ferent do  you  demand  me  to  resign  hopes  the  dear- 
est which  my  bosom  ever  entertained  since  the 
life-blood  warmed  it!" 

"  I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to 
such  feelings,  my  lord,"  replied  the  abbess;  "but 
methinks  the  prospects  which  could  be  so  easily 
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adjourned  for  years  might  by  a  little,  and  a  very 
little,  further  self-control  be  altogether  abandoned.' 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor 
did  he  answer  until  after  a  considerable  pause.  "  If 
your  niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which 
you  have  expressed,  I  could  not  indeed,  with  jus- 
tice to  her,  or  perhaps  to  myself,  desire  to  retain 
that  interest  in  her  which  our  solemn  espousals 
have  given  me.  But  I  must  know  my  doom  from 
her  own  lips ;  and  if  it  is  as  severe  as  that  which 
your  expressions  lead  me  to  fear,  I  will  go  to  Pales- 
tine the  better  soldier  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  have 
little  left  on  earth  that  can  interest  me.1' 

The  abbess,  without  further  answer,  called  on 
her  precentrix,  and  desired  her  to  command  her 
niece's  attendance  immediately.  The  precentrix 
bowed  reverently,  and  withdrew. 

"May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"whether  the  Lady  Eveline  hath  been  possessed 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this 
unhappy  alteration  in  my  purpose?" 

"  I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her,  from 
point  to  point,"  said  the  abbess,  "even  as  it  was 
explained  to  me  this  morning  by  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon 
the  subject),  and  confirmed  but  now  by  your  lord- 
ship's own  mouth." 

"I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,"  said 
the  Constable,  "  for  having  forestalled  my  excuses 
in  the  quarter  where  it  was  most  important  for  me 
that  they  should  be  accurately  stated  and  favour- 
ably received." 

"  That,"  said  the  abbess,  "  is  but  an  item  of  the 
account  betwixt  you  and  the  prelate — it  concerns 
not  us." 
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"Dare  I  venture  to  hope/'  continued  De  Lacy, 
without  taking  offence  at  the  dryness  of  the  ab- 
bess^ manner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this 
most  unhappy  change  of  circumstances  without 
emotion  —  I  would  say,  without  displeasure  ? " 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord/' 
answered  the  abbess,  "  and  it  is  our  custom  to 
punish  a  breach  of  faith,  or  to  contemn  it  —  never 
to  grieve  over  it.  What  my  niece  may  do  in  this 
case  I  know  not  I  am  a  woman  of  religion,  se- 
questered from  the  world,  and  would  advise  peace 
and  Christian  forgiveness,  with  a  proper  sense  of 
contempt  for  the  unworthy  treatment  which  she  has 
received.  She  has  followers  and  vassals,  and  friends, 
doubtless,  and  advisers,  who  may  not,  in  blinded 
zeal  for  worldly  honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit 
down  slightly  with  this  injury,  but  desire  she  should 
rather  appeal  to  the  King,  or  to  the  arms  of  her 
father's  followers,  unless  her  liberty  is  restored  to 
her  by  the  surrender  of  the  contract  into  which  she 
has  been  enticed.  —  But  she  comes,  to  answer  for 
herself." 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  Bose's 
arm.  She  had  laid  aside  mourning  since  the  cere- 
mony of  the  fiangailles,  and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle 
of  white,  with  an  upper  robe  of. pale  blue.  Her 
head  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so 
thin  as  to  float  about  her  like  the  misty  cloud 
usually  painted  around  the  countenance  of  a  seraph. 
But  the  face  of  Eveline,  though  in  beauty  not 
unworthy  one  of  this  angelic  order,  was  at  present 
far  from  resembling  that  of  a  seraph  in  tranquillity 
of  expression.  Her  limbs  trembled,  her  cheeks 
were  pale,  the  tinge  of  red  around  the  eyelids 
expressed  recent  tears;  yet  amidst  these  natural 
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signs  of  distress  and  uncertainty  there  was  an  air 
of  profound  resignation — a  resolution  to  discharge 
her  duty  in  every  emergence,  reigning  in  the 
solemn  expression  of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and 
showing  her  prepared  to  govern  the  agitation  which 
she  could  not  entirely  subdue.  And  so  well  were 
these  opposing  qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution 
mingled  on  her  cheek,  that  Eveline,  in  the  utmost 
pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked  more  fascinating 
than  at  that  instant;  and  Hugo  de  Lacy,  hitherto 
rather  an  unimpassioned  lover,  stood  in  her  pre- 
sence with  feelings  as  if  all  the  exaggerations  of 
romance  were  realised,  and  his  mistress  were  a 
being  of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he  was 
to  receive  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling  that 
the  warrior  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Eveline, 
took  the  hand  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gave 
to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  and,  ere  he 
parted  with  it,  moistened  it  with  one  of  the  few 
tears  which  he  was  ever  known  to  shed.  But, 
although  surprised  and  carried  out  of  his  character 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  regained  his  composure  on 
observing  that  the  abbess  regarded  his  humiliation, 
if  it  can  be  so  termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph ;  and 
he  entered  on  his  defence  before  Eveline  with  a 
manly  earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fervour  nor  free 
from  agitation,  yet  made  in  a  tone  of  firmness  and 
pride  which  seemed  assumed  to  meet  and  control 
that  of  the  offended  abbess. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "you  have 
heard  from  the  venerable  Abbess  in  what  unhappy 
position  I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the 
rigour  of  the  Archbishop — perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  by  his  just  though  severe  interpretation  of  my 
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engagement  in  the  Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
all  this  has  been  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the 
venerable  lady ;  but  as  I  must  no  longer  call  her 
my  friend,  let  me  fear  whether  she  has  done  me 
justice  in  her  commentary  upon  the  unhappy  neces- 
sity which  must  presently  compel  me  to  leave  my 
country,  and  with  my  country  to  forego — at  best 
to  postpone  —  the  fairest  hopes  which  man  ever 
entertained.  The  venerable  lady  hath  upbraided 
me,  that,  being  myself  the  cause  that  the  execution 
of  yesterday's  contract  is  postponed,  I  would  fain 
keep  it  suspended  over  your  head  for  an  indefinite 
term  of  years.  No  one  resigns  willingly  such  rights 
as  yesterday  gave  me ;  and,  let  me  speak  a  boastful 
word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to  man  of  woman 
born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against  all  comers, 
with  grinded  sword  and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  for  three  days'  space.  But  what  I  would 
retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives  I  am  willing 
to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If, 
therefore,  you  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as 
the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may  command  my 
assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and  make 
some  more  fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of 
being  overpowered  again  by  those  feelings  of  ten- 
derness so  new  to  his  steady  nature  that  he  blushed 
to  give  way  to  them. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  abbess  took  the 
word.  "  Kinswoman,"  she  said,  "  you  hear  that  the 
generosity  —  or  the  justice  —  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  departure 
upon  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a 
contract  entered  into  upon  the  specific  and  precise 
understanding  that  he  was  to  remain  in  England 
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for  its  fulfilment  You  cannot,  methinks,  hesitate 
to  accept  of  the  freedom  which  he  offers  you,  with 
thanks  for  his  bounty.  For  my  part,  I  will  reserve 
mine  own  until  I  shall  see  that  your  joint  applica- 
tion is  sufficient  to  win  to  your  purpose  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury,  who  may  again  interfere  with  the 
actions  of  his  friend  the  Lord  Constable,  over  whom 
he  has  already  exerted  so  much  influence  —  for  the 
weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spiritual  concerns." 

"  If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  lady," 
said  the  Constable,  "that  I  have  any  purpose  of 
sheltering  myself  behind  the  prelate's  authority,  to 
avoid  doing  that  which  I  proclaim  my  readiness, 
though  not  my  willingness,  to  do,  I  can  only  say 
that  you  are  the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy."  —  And  while  the  proud  baron  thus 
addressed  a  female  and  a  recluse,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent his  eye  from  sparkling  and  his  cheek  from 
flushing. 

"My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman,"  said 
Eveline,  summoning  together  her  resolution,  "  and 
you,  my  good  lord,  be  not  offended  if  I  pray  you 
not  to  increase  by  groundless  suspicions  and  hasty 
resentments  your  difficulties  and  mine.  My  lord, 
the  obligations  which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such 
as  I  can  never  discharge,  since  they  comprehend 
fortune,  life,  and  honour.  Know  that,  in  my  an- 
guish of  mind,  when  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  my 
castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  the 
Virgin  that  (my  honour  safe)  I  would  place  myself 
at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  Our  Lady  should 
employ  as  her  instrument  to  relieve  me  from  yonder 
hour  of  agony.  In  giving  me  a  deliverer  she  gave 
me  a  master ;  nor  could  I  desire  a  more  noble  one 
than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 
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4  God  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speaking 
eagerly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  his  resolution  should 
fail  him  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  uttered, 
"  that  I  should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  aub- 
jected  yourself  in  the  extremity  of  your  distress, 
bind  you  to  any  resolution  in  my  favour  which  can 
put  force  on  your  own  inclinations  I " 

The  abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing  her 
applause  of  this  sentiment,  declaring  it  was  spoken 
like  a  Norman  gentleman ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to 
exhort  her  to  beware  how  she  declined  to  profit  by 
the  candour  of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground  and  a  slight  colour  overspreading  her 
face,  to  state  her  own  sentiments,  without  listening 
to  the  suggestions  of  any  one.  "  I  will  own,  noble 
sir,"  she  said,  "  that  when  your  valour  had  rescued 
me  from  approaching  destruction,  I  could  have 
wished  —  honouring  and  respecting  you,  as  I  had 
done  your  late  friend,  my  excellent  father  —  that 
you  could  have  accepted  a  daughter's  service  from 
me.  I  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  have  surmounted 
these  sentiments,  although  I  have  combated  them, 
as  being  unworthy  of  me,  and  ungrateful  to  you. 
But,  from  the  moment  you  were  pleased  to  honour 
me  by  a  claim  on  this  poor  hand,  I  have  studiously 
examined  my  sentiments  towards  you,  and  taught 
myself  so  far  to  make  them  coincide  with  my  duty 
that  I  may  call  myself  assured  that  De  Lacy  would 
not  find  in  Eveline  Berenger  an  indifferent,  far  less 
an  unworthy,  bride.  In  this,  sir,  you  may  boldly 
confide,  whether  the  union  you  have  sought  for 
takes  place  instantly  or  is  delayed  till  a  longer 
season.     Still  further,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
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postponement  of  these  nuptials  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  their  immediate  accomplishment 
I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally  inexperi- 
enced. Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render  me 
yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  man  of  honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  however  cold 
and  qualified,  De  Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to 
restrain  his  transports  as  formerly  to  moderate  his 
agitation. 

"Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness!"  he  said, 
kneeling  once  more,  and  again  possessing  himself 
of  her  hand,  "  perhaps  I  ought  in  honour  to  resign 
voluntarily  those  hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish 
from  me  forcibly.  But  who  could  be  capable  of 
such  unrelenting  magnanimity  ?  Let  me  hope  that 
my  devoted  attachment  —  that  which  you  shall  hear 
of  me  when  at  a  distance  —  that  which  you  shall 
know  of  me  when  near  you  —  may  give  to  your 
sentiments  a  more  tender  warmth  than  they  now 
express  'r  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  blame  me  not  that 
I  accept  your  plighted  faith  anew,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  you  attach  to  it.  I  am  conscious  my 
wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to  expect  the  ani- 
mated returns  proper  to  youthful  passion  —  Blame 
me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with  those  calmer  sen- 
timents which  make  life  happy,  though  they  can- 
not make  passion  rapturous.  Your  hand  remains  in 
my  grasp,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my  pressure  — 
Can  it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lips 
have  said  ? " 

"  Never,  noble  De  Lacy ! "  said  Eveline,  with  more 
animation  than  she  had  yet  expressed ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  tone  was  at  length  sufficiently  en- 
couraging, since  her  lover  was  emboldened  to  take 
the  lips  themselves  for  guarantee. 
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It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect, 
that,  after  having  received  this  pledge  of  fidelity, 
he  turned  to  conciliate  and  to  appease  the  offended 
abbess.  "I  trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  wiU  resume  your  former  kind  thoughts 
of  me,  which  I  am  aware  were  only  interrupted 
by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who 
should  be  dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that 
I  may  leave  this  fair  flower  under  protection  of 
the  honoured  lady  who  is  her  next  in  blood,  happy 
and  secure  as  she  must  ever  be,  while  listening  to 
your  counsels  and  residing  within  these  sacred 
walls." 

But  the  abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be 
propitiated  by  a  compliment  which  perhaps  it  had 
been  better  policy  to  have  delayed  till  a  calmer 
season.  "  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  and  you,  fair  kins- 
woman, you  ought  needs  to  be  aware  how  little  my 
counsels  —  not  frequently  given  where  they  are 
unwillingly  listened  to  —  can  be  of  avail  to  those 
embarked  in  worldly  affairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedi- 
cated to  religion,  to  solitude  and  seclusipn  —  to  the 
service,  in  brief,  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Benedict.  I 
have  been  already  censured  by  my  superior  because 
I  have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece,  mixed  more 
deeply  in  secular  affairs  than  became  the  head  of  a 
convent  of  recluses  —  I  will  merit  no  further  blame 
on  such  an  account ;  nor  can  you  expect  it  of  me. 
My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered  by  worldly  ties, 
had  been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my  poor  solitude. 
But  this  house  is  too  mean  for  the  residence  of  the 
vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron ;  nor  do  I,  in  my 
lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness  to  exercise 
over  such  a  one  that  authority  which  must  belong 
to  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects.     The 
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grave  tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  con- 
templation to  which  the  females  of  this  house  are 
devoted,"  continued  the  abbess,  with  increasing  heat 
and  vehemence,  "shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my 
worldly  connections,  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  one  whose  thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the  worldly 
toys  of  love  and  marriage." 

"  I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the 
Constable,  in  his  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure, 
"that  a  richly  dowered  maiden,  unwedded,  and 
unlikely  to  wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome 
inmate  to  the  convent  than  one  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  house's  revenues." 

The  Constable  did  the  abbess  great  injury  in  this 
hasty  insinuation,  and  it  only  went  to  confirm  her 
purpose  of  rejecting  all  charge  of  her  niece  during 
his  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  disinterested  as 
haughty ;  and  her  only  reason  for  anger  against  her 
niece  was  that  her  advice  had  not  been  adopted 
without  hesitation,  although  the  matter  regarded 
Eveline's  happiness  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confirmed 
her  in  the  resolution  which  she  had  already,  and 
hastily,  adopted.  "May  Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir 
Knight,"  she  replied,  "your  injurious  thoughts  of 
His  servants!  It  is  indeed  time,  for  your  soul's 
sake,  that  you  do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land,  having 
such  rash  judgments  to  repent  of.  —  For  you,  my 
niece,  you  cannot  want  that  hospitality  which, 
without  verifying,  or  seeming  to  verify,  unjust  sus- 
picions, I  cannot  now  grant  to  you,  while  you  have, 
in  your  kinswoman  of  Baldringham,  a  secular  rela- 
tion whose  nearness  of  blood  approaches  mine,  and 
who  may  open  her  gates  to  you  without  incurring 
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the  unworthy  censure  that  she  means  to  enrich 
herself  at  your  cost." 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness  which 
came  over  Eveline's  cheek  at  this  proposal,  and, 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  repugnance,  he 
hastened  to  relieve  her  from  the  apprehensions 
which  she  seemed  evidently  to  entertain.  "No, 
reverend  mother,"  he  said;  "since  you  so  harshly 
reject  the  care  of  your  kinswoman,  she  shall  not 
be  a  burden  to  any  of  her  other  relatives.  While 
Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant  castles,  and  many  a 
manor  besides,  to  maintain  fire  upon  their  hearths,  his 
betrothed  bride  shall  burden  no  one  with  her  society 
who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  honour ; 
and  methinks  I  were  much  poorer  than  Heaven  hath 
made  me,  could  I  not  furnish  friends  and  followers 
sufficient  to  serve,  obey,  and  protect  her." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering  from  the 
dejection  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the 
unkindness  of  her  relative;  "since  some  unhappy 
destiny  separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my 
father's  sister,  to  whom  I  could  so  securely  have 
resigned  myself,  I  will  neither  apply  for  shelter  to 
any  more  distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which 
you,  my  lord,  so  generously  offer;  since  my  doing 
so  might  excite  harsh  and,  I  am  sure,  undeserved 
reproaches  against  her  by  whom  I  was  driven  to 
choose  a  less  advisable  dwelling-place.  I  have 
made  my  resolution.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one 
friend  left,  but  she  is  a  powerful  one,  and  is  able 
to  protect  me  against  the  particular  evil  fate  which 
seems  to  follow  me,  as  well  as  against  the  ordinary 
evils  of  human  life." 

"  The  Queen,  I  suppose  ? M  said  the  abbess,  inter- 
rupting her  impatiently. 
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"The  Queen  of  Heaven,  venerable  kinswoman," 
answered  Eveline.  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  lately  my 
especial  guardian  and  protectress.  Methinks,  since 
the  vowed  votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me,  it  is 
to  her  holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  apply  for 
succour." 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  unawares 
by  this  answer,  pronounced  the  interjection  "Umph !" 
in  a  tone  better  befitting  a  Lollard  or  an  Iconoclast 
than  a  Catholic  abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  lady  abbess's  hereditary 
devotion  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was 
much  decayed  since  she  had  known  the  full  merits 
of  another  gifted  image,  the  property  of  her  own 
convent. 

Eecollecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silent, 
while  the  Constable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the 
Welsh  as  what  might  possibly  again  render  the 
abode  of  his  betrothed  bride  at  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse as  perilous  as  she  had  on  a  former  occasion 
found  it.  To  this  Eveline  replied,  by  reminding 
him  of  the  great  strength  of  her  native  fortress  — 
the  various  sieges  which  it  had  withstood — and 
the  important  circumstance  that  upon  the  late 
occasion  it  was  only  endangered  because,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  point  of  honour,  her  father  Raymond 
had  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  fought  at 
disadvantage  a  battle  under  the  walls.  She  further 
suggested  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Constable  to 
name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers,  a  sene- 
schal of  such  approved  prudence  and  valour  as 
might  insure  the  safety  of  the  place,  and  of  its 
lady. 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the 
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abbess  rose,  and,  pleading  her  total  inability  to  give 
counsel  in  secular  affairs,  and  the  rules  of  her  order, 
which  called  her,  as  she  said,  with  a  heightened 
colour  and  raised  voice,  "  to  the  simple  and  peaceful 
discharge  of  her  conventual  duties,"  she  left  the 
betrothed  parties  in  the  locutory,  or  parlour,  with- 
out any  company,  save  Rose,  who  prudently  remained 
at  some  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  seemed 
agreeable  to  both;  and  when  Eveline  told  Rose 
that  they  were  to  return  presently  to  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  under  a  sufficient  escort,  and  were  to 
remain  there  during  the  period  of  the  Crusade,  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  her 
follower  had  not  heard  her  make  use  of  for  many 
days.  She  spoke  also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind 
acquiescence  of  the  Constable  in  her  wishes,  and 
of  his  whole  conduct  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude 
approaching  to  a  more  tender  feeling. 

"  And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  if  you 
will  speak  unfeignedly,  you  must,  I  am  convinced, 
allow  that  you  look  upon  this  interval  of  years, 
interposed  betwixt  your  contract  and  your  marriage, 
rather  as  a  respite  than  in  any  other  light." 

"I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline,  "nor  have  I  con- 
cealed from  my  future  lord  that  such  are  my  feel- 
ings, ungracious  as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my 
youth,  Rose,  my  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me 
fear  the  duties  of  De  Lacy's  wife.  Then  those  evil 
auguries  hang  strangely  about  me.  Devoted  to  evil 
by  one  kinswoman,  expelled  almost  from  the  roof 
of  another,  I  seem  to  myself,  at  present,  a  creature 
who  must  carry  distress  with  her,  pass  where  she 
wilL  This  evil  hour,  and,  what  is  more,  the  appre- 
hensions of  it,  will  give  way  to  time.    When  I  shall 
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have  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  Rose,  I  shall  be  a 
full-grown  woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger 
strong  within  me,  to  overcome  those  doubts  and 
tremors  which  agitate  the  girl  of  seventeen." 

"  Ah !  my  sweet  mistress,"  answered  Rose,  "  may 
God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  guide 
all  for  the  best !  —  But  I  would  that  this  contract 
had  not  taken  place,  or,  having  taken  place,  that 
it  could  have  been  fulfilled  by  your  immediate 
union." 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

The  King  called  down  his  merry-men  all, 

By  one,  and  by  two,  and  three ; 
Earl  Marshal  was  wont  to  be  the  foremost  man, 

Bnt  the  hindmost  man  was  he. 

Old  Ballad. 

If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased 
from  her  private  interview  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy 
on  the  part  of  the  Constable  arose  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  rapture  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or 
expressing ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the 
leeches  who  attended  his  nephew,  from  whom  he 
received  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  his 
present  disorder,  with  every  assurance  of  a  speedy 
recovery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to 
the  convents  and  to  the  poor,  masses  to  be  said, 
and  tapers  to  be  lighted.  He  visited  the  arch- 
bishop, and  received  from  him  his  full  approbation 
of  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  pursue,  with 
the  promise  that  out  of  the  plenary  power  which 
he  held  from  the  Pope  the  prelate  was  willing,  in 
consideration  of  his  instant  obedience,  to  limit  his 
stay  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the  term  of  three  years, 
to  become  current  from  his  leaving  Britain,  and  to 
include  the  space  necessary  for  his  return  to  his 
native  country*  Indeed,  having  succeeded  in  the 
main  point,  the  archbishop  judged  it  wise  to  con- 
cede every  inferior  consideration  to  a  person  of  the 
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Constable's  rank  and  character,  whose  good-will  to 
the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential  to 
its  success  as  his  bodily  presence. 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion 
highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
extricated  himself  from  those  difficulties  which  in 
the  morning  seemed  almost  insuperable ;  and  when 
his  officers  assembled  to  disrobe  him  (for  great 
feudal  lords  had  their  levees  and  couchees,  in 
imitation  of  sovereign  princes),  he  distributed 
gratuities  among  them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in 
a  much  gayer  humour  than  they  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

"For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the  min- 
strel, who,  sumptuously  dressed,  stood  to  pay  his 
respects  among  the  other  attendants,  "  I  will  give 
thee  naught  at  present ;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my 
bedside  until  I  am  asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning 
reward  thy  minstrelsy  as  I  like  it" 

"My  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "I  am  already  rewarded, 
both  by  the  honour  and  by  the  liveries,  which 
better  befit  a  royal  minstrel  than  one  of  my  mean 
fame ;  but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  my 
best,  not  out  of  greed  of  future  largesses,  but  grati- 
tude for  past  favours." 

"Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable. 
"Guarine,"  he  added,  addressing  his  squire,  "let 
the  watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remain  within 
the  tent  —  stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and 
sleep,  or  listen  to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best. 
Thou  thinkest  thyself  a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of  such 
gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some 
faithful  domestic  to  sleep  at  night  within  the  tent 
of  every  great  baron,  that,  if  danger  arose,  he  might 
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not  be  unsupported  or  unprotected.  Guarine  ac- 
cordingly drew  his  sword,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner 
that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring  up, 
sword  in  hand.  His  broad  black  eyes,  in  which 
sleep  contended  with  a  desire  to  listen  to  the  music, 
were  fixed  on  Vidal,  who  saw  them  glittering  in 
the  reflection  of  the  silver  lamp  like  those  of  a 
dragon  or  basilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the  chords  of 
his  rote,  the  minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to 
name  the  subject  on  which  he  desired  the  exercise 
of  his  powers. 

"  The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed  by 
singing  nearly  as  follows:  — 


1. 

Woman's  faith  and  woman's  trust  — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

11 

I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 

'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 

I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 

'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand  ; 

I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token, 

How  her  faith  proved  light  and  her  word  was  broken : 

Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 

And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

O  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  yon. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been 
engaged  at  night  is  apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even 
during  slumber,  when  Imagination,  uncorrected  by 
the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web 
out  of  whatever  ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacy  in  his 
dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified 
with  the  unlucky  Mark  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  he 
awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions  with  a  brow 
more  clouded  than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his 
couch  on  the  evening  before.  He  was  silent,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  assisted  at 
his  levee  with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sove- 
reigns. "Guarine,"  at  length  he  said,  "know  you 
the  stout  Fleming,  who  was  said  to  have  borne  him 
so  well  at  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?  —  a 
tall,  big,  brawny  man." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  answered  his  squire ;  "  I  know 
Wilkin  Flammock  —  I  saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"  Indeed ! "  replied  the  Constable.  "  Here,  mean- 
est thou,  in  this  city  of  Gloucester  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly 
about  his  merchandise,  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  gracious 
young  Lady  Eveline." 

"He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not?" 
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"  Like  most  of  his  kind  —  a  rampart  to  a  castle, 
but  rubbish  in  the  field/'  said  the  Norman  squire. 

"Faithful,  also,  is  he  not?"  continued  the 
Constable. 

"  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay 
for  their  faith,"  replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little 
at  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  one  whom  he 
esteemed  a  being  of  an  inferior  order ;  when,  after 
some  further  inquiries,  the  Constable  ordered  the 
Fleming's  attendance  to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  occurred  (for 
his  speedy  departure  required  many  arrangements 
to  be  hastily  adopted),  when,  as  the  Constable  was 
giving  audience  to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the 
bulky  figure  of  Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white  cloth, 
and  having  only  a  knife  by  his  side. 

"  Leave  the  tent,  my  masters,"  said  De  Lacy, "  but 
continue  in  attendance  in  the  neighbourhood;  for 
here  comes  one  I  must  speak  to  in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and 
Fleming  were  left  alone.  "  You  are  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  who  fought  well  against  the  Welsh  at  the 
Garde  Doloureuse?" 

"  I  did  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  Wilkin  —  "  I 
was  bound  to  it  by  my  bargain ;  and  I  hope  ever  to 
act  like  a  man  of  credit" 

"Me thinks,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you,  so 
stout  of  limb  and,  as  I  hear,  so  bold  in  spirit,  might 
look  a  little  higher  than  this  weaving  trade  of  thine." 

"No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  my 
lord,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  yet  am  I  so  far  from  complain- 
ing of  mine,  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it 
should  never  be  better,  on  condition  I  could  be 
assured  it  were  never  worse." 
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"Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  "I 
mean  higher  things  for  you  than  your  modesty 
apprehends  —  I  mean  to  leave  thee  in  a  charge  of 
great  trust." 

"  Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord,  and  no 
one  will  perform  it  better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"Away!  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  said  the 
Constable.  "What  think*st  thou  of  being  dubbed 
knight,  as  thy  valour  well  deserves,  and  left  as 
chatelain  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse?" 

"For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should  crave 
your  forgiveness;  for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  a 
gilded  helmet  on  a  hog.  For  any  charge,  whether 
of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as 
well  as  another." 

"I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way 
mended,"  said  the  Constable,  surveying  the  unmi- 
litary  dress  of  the  figure  before  him.  "It  is  at 
present  too  mean  to  befit  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  and  rank. " 

"I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  and 
rank  1 "  said  Flammock,  his  light  large  eyes  turning 
larger,  lighter,  and  rounder  as  he  spoke. 

"Even  thou,"  said  the  Constable.  "The  Lady 
Eveline  proposes  to  take  up  her  residence  in  her 
castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  I  have  been  cast- 
ing about  to  whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  of  the  stronghold.  Were  I  to 
choose  some  knight  of  name,  as  I  have  many  in  my 
household,  he  would  be  setting  about  to  do  deeds  of 
vassalage  upon  the  Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in 
turmoils,  which  would  render  the  safety  of  the 
castle  precarious;  or  he  would  be  absent  on  feats 
of  chivalry,  tournaments,  and  hunting  parties ;  or 
he  would,  perchance,  have  shows  of    that  light 
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nature  under  the  walls,  or  even  within  the  courts 
of  the  castle,  turning  the  secluded  and  quiet  abode 
which  becomes  the  situation  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel.  —  Thee  I  can 
confide  in  —  thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is  requisite,  yet 
wilt  not  provoke  danger  for  the  sake  of  danger 
itself — thy  birth,  thy  habits,  will  lead  thee  to 
avoid  those  gaieties  which,  however  fascinating  to 
others,  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee  —  thy 
management  will  be  as  regular  as  I  will  take  care 
that  it  shall  be  honourable ;  and  thy  relation  to  her 
favourite,  Eose,  will  render  thy  guardianship  more 
agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eveline  than,  perchance,  one 
of  her  own  rank  —  And,  to  speak  to  thee  a  lan- 
guage which  thy  nation  readily  comprehends,  the 
reward,  Fleming,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  this 
most  weighty  trust  shall  be  beyond  thy  most 
flattering  hope." 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part  of  this 
discourse  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  which 
gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anxious 
reflection.  He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  earth  for  a 
minute  after  the  Constable  had  ceased  speaking, 
and  then,  raising  up  his  eyes  suddenly,  said,  "  It  is 
needless  to  seek  for  roundabout  excuses.  This  can- 
not be  your  earnest,  my  lord  —  but  if  it  is,  the 
scheme  is  naught.1* 

"How  and  wherefore?"  asked  the  Constable, 
with  displeased  surprise. 

"Another  man  might  grasp  at  your  bounty," 
continued  Wilkin,  "and  leave  you  to  take  chance 
of  the  value  you  were  to  receive  for  it ;  but  I  am 
a  downright  dealer,  I  will  not  take  payment  for 
service  I  cannot  render." 

"  But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore  thou  canst 
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not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept  this  trust  ? "  said  the 
Constable.  u  Surely,  if  I  am  willing  to  confer  such 
confidence,  it  is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it" 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  but  methinks 
the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise 
Lord  de  Lacy  should  foresee,  that  a  Flemish  weaver 
is  no  fitting  guardian  for  his  plighted  bride.  Think 
her  shut  up  in  yonder  solitary  castle,  under  such 
respectable  protection,  and  reflect  how  long  the 
place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land  of  love  and  of 
adventure!  We  shall  have  minstrels  singing  bal- 
lads by  the  threave  under  our  windows,  and  such 
twangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to  frighten 
our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as  clerks  say 
happened  to  those  of  Jericho  —  We  shall  have  as 
many  knights-errant  around  us  as  ever  had  Charle- 
magne or  King  Arthur.  Mercy  on  me!  A  less 
matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse  immured  —  so 
will  they  term  it — in  a  tower,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  old  Flemish  weaver,  would  bring  half 
the  chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to  break  lances, 
vow  vows,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not 
what  follies  besides  —  Think  you  such  gallants, 
with  the  blood  flying  through  their  veins  like 
quicksilver,  would  much  mind  my  bidding  them 
begone  ? " 

"  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  port- 
cullis/' said  the  Constable,  with  a  constrained  smile. 

"  And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would 
mind  these  impediments  ?  Such  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  adventures  which  they  come  to  seek.  —  The 
Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat 
—  he  of  the  Eagle  would  fly  over  the  walls  — he  of 
the  Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the  gates." 

"  Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel/'  said  De  Lacy. 
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"And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Fleming, 
"like  the  castle  of  Tintagel  in  the  old  hangings, 
all  for  the  love  of  fair  lady?  —  And  then  those 
gay  dames  and  demoiselles,  who  go  upon  adventure 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  tournament  to  tourna- 
ment, with  bare  bosoms,  flaunting  plumes,  poniards 
at  their  sides  and  javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering 
like  magpies,  and  fluttering  like  jays,  and,  ever  and 
anon,  cooing  like  doves  —  how  am  I  to  exclude  such 
from  the  Lady  Eveline's  privacy  ? " 

"By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  teU  thee,"  answered 
the  Constable,  stiU  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocu- 
larity ;  "  a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "if  the  Fle- 
mish weaver  say  shut,  when  the  Norman  young 
lady  says  open,  think  which  has  best  chance  of  be- 
ing obeyed  ?  At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of 
guardianship,  and  such  like,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
it — I  would  not  undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the 
chaste  Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted 
castle  which  no  living  thing  could  approach." 

"  Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said 
De  Lacy,  "of  a  vulgar  debauchee,  who  laughs  at 
female  constancy,  because  he  has  lived  only  with 
the  most  worthless  of  the  sex.  Yet  thou  shouldst 
know  the  contrary,  having,  as  I  know,  a  most  vir- 
tuous daughter" 

"Whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin, 
breaking  in  upon  the  Constable's  speech  with  some- 
what more  emotion  than  he  usually  displayed. 
"  But  law,  my  lord,  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and 
direct  my  wife,  as  both  law  and  nature  give  me 
power  and  charge  over  my  daughter.  That  which  I 
can  govern  I  can  be  answerable  for ;  but  how  to  dis- 
charge me  so  well  of  a  delegated  trust  is  another 

19 
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question.  —  Stay  at  home,  my  good  lord/'  continued 
the  honest  Fleming,  observing  that  his  speech  made 
some  impression  upon  De  Lacy;  "let  a  fool's  ad- 
vice for  once  be  of  avail  to  change  a  wise  man's 
purpose,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no  wise  hour.  Re- 
main in  your  own  land  —  rule  your  own  vassals  — 
and  protect  your  own  bride.  You  only  can  claim 
her  cheerful  love  and  ready  obedience ;  and  sure  I 
am  that,  without  pretending  to  guess  what  she  may 
do  if  separated  from  you,  she  will,  under  your  own 
eye,  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  a  loving  spouse." 

"  And  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ? "  said  the  Constable, 
with  a  sigh,  his  heart  confessing  the  wisdom  of  the 
advice  which  circumstances  prevented  him  from 
following. 

"  Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain 
it,  my  lord,"  replied  Flammock.  "  If  those  Latins 
and  Greeks,  as  they  call  them,  are  no  better  men 
than  I  have  heard,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
they  or  the  heathen  have  the  country  that  has  cost 
Europe  so  much  blood  and  treasure." 

"In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable,  "there  is 
sense  in  what  thou  say'st;  but  I  caution  thee  to 
repeat  it  not,  lest  thou  be  taken  for  a  heretic  or  a 
Jew.  For  me,  my  word  and  oath  are  pledged  be- 
yond retreat,  and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  I 
may  best  name  for  that  important  station  which 
thy  caution  has  —  not  without  some  shadow  of 
reason  —  induced  thee  to  decline." 

"  There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  can  so 
naturally  or  honourably  transfer  such  a  charge," 
said  Wilkin  Flammock,  "  as  to  the  kinsman  near  to 
you,  and  possessed  of  your  trust ;  yet  much  better 
would  it  be  were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed 
in  any  one." 
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"  If,"  said  the  Constable,  "  by  my  near  kinsman, 
you  mean  Sandal  de  Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  consider  him  as  totally  worthless,  and  unde- 
serving of  honourable  confidence." 

u  Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock,  "  nearer 
to  you  by  blood,  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  much 
nigher  also  in  affection  —  I  had  in  mind  your  lord- 
ship's nephew,  Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung 
him,  but  instantly  replied,  with  forced  composure, 
"  Damian  was  to  have  gone  in  my  stead  to  Pales- 
tine —  it  now  seems  I  must  go  in  his ;  for,  since 
this  last  illness,  the  leeches  have  totally  changed 
their  minds,  and  consider  that  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate  as  dangerous  which  they  formerly  decided 
to  be  salutary.  But  our  learned  doctors,  like  our 
learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  right,  change 
their  counsels  as  they  may,  and  we  poor  laymen 
still  in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely  on  Damian 
with  the  utmost  confidence ;  but  he  is  young,  Flam- 
mock —  very  young  —  and  in  that  particular  re- 
sembles but  too  nearly  the  party  who  might  be 
othefwise  committed  to  his  charge." 

"  Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken 
Fleming,  "remain  at  home,  and  be  yourself  the 
protector  of  what  is  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"  Once  more,  I  repeat  that  I  cannot,"  answered 
the  Constable.  "The  step  which  I  have  adopted 
as  a  great  duty  may  perhaps  be  a  great  error  —  I 
only  know  that  it  is  irretrievable." 

"Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  replied 
Wilkin.  "  He  is  honest  and  true ;  and  it  is  better 
trusting  young  lions  than  old  wolves.  He  may 
err,  perhaps,  but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated 
treachery." 
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"  Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable ; 
"  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked 
thy  counsel,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let  what  has  passed 
be  a  secret  betwixt  us ;  and  bethink  thee  of  some- 
thing that  may  advantage  thee  more  than  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  about  my  affairs." 

"That  accompt  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord," 
replied  Flammock ;  "  for  my  object  was  to  ask  your 
lordship  s  favour  to  obtain  certain  extensions  of 
our  privileges,  in  yonder  wild  corner  where  we  Fle- 
mings have  made  our  retreat." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbi- 
tant," said  the  Constable.  And  the  honest  Fleming, 
among  whose  good  qualities  scrupulous  delicacy 
was  not  the  foremost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  great 
minuteness,  the  particulars  of  his  request  or  peti- 
tion, long  pursued  in  vain,  but  to  which  this  inter- 
view was  the  means  of  insuring  success. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  resolution 
which  he  had  formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of 
Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  his  nephew,  intimated  to  him  his  change  of 
destination;  alleging  his  own  hurried  departure, 
Damian's  late  and  present  illness,  together  with  the 
necessary  protection  to  be  afforded  to  the  Lady 
Eveline,  as  reasons  why  his  nephew  must  needs 
remain  behind  him  —  to  represent  him  during  his 
absence  —  to  protect  the  family  rights,  and  assert 
the  family  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy  —  above 
all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful bride  whom  his  uncle  and  patron  had  been  in 
some  measure  compelled  to  abandon  for  a  time. 

Damian  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the  Constable 
communicated  this  change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he 
might  think  the  circumstance  fortunate  that  in  this 
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position  he  could  conceal  from  his  uncle's  observa- 
tion the  various  emotions  which  he  could  not  help 
feeling ;  while  the  Constable,  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily  finishing  what  he  has 
to  say  on  an  unpleasing  subject,  hurried  over  an 
account  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made, 
in  order  that  his  nephew  might  have  the  means  of 
discharging,  with  sufficient  effect,  the  important 
trust  committed  to  him. 

The  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream, 
which  he  had  not  the  power  of  interrupting,  though 
there  was  something  within  him  which  whispered 
there  would  be  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  re- 
monstrating against  his  uncle's  alteration  of  plan. 
Something  he  accordingly  attempted  to  say,  when 
the  Constable  at  length  paused;  but  it  was  too 
feebly  spoken  to  shake  a  resolution  fully,  though 
hastily,  adopted  and  explicitly  announced,  by  one 
not  in  the  use  to  speak  before  his  purpose  was  fixed, 
or  to  alter  it  when  it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could 
be  termed  such,  was  spoken  in  terms  too  contra- 
dictory to  be  intelligible.  In  one  moment  he  pro- 
fessed his  regret  for  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped 
to  gather  in  Palestine,  and  implored  his  uncle  not 
to  alter  his  purpose,  but  permit  him  to  attend  his 
banner  thither;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  defend  the  safety  of  Lady 
Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  De  Lacy 
saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  feelings,  though 
they  were  for  the  moment  contradictory  to  each 
other.  It  was  natural,  he  thought,  that  a  young 
knight  should  be  desirous  to  win  honour  —  natural, 
also,  that  he  should  willingly  assume  a  charge  so 
honourable  and  important  as  that  with  which  he 
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proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  was  no  wonder  that,  assuming  his  new  office 
willingly,  the  young  man  should  yet  feel  regret  at 
losing  the  prospect  of  honourable  adventure,  which 
he  must  abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled  in 
reply  to  the  broken  expostulations  of  his  nephew ; 
and,  having  confirmed  his  former  arrangement,  left 
the  young  man  to  reflect  at  leisure  on  his  change  of 
destination,  while  he  himself,  in  a  second  visit  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose 
which  he  had  adopted  to  the  abbess,  and  to  his 
bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no 
measure  abated  by  this  communication ;  in  which, 
indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  little  interest. 
She  pleaded  her  religious  duties  and  her  want  of 
knowledge  of  secular  affairs,  if  she  should  chance 
to  mistake  the  usages  of  the  world;  yet  she  had 
always,  she  said,  understood  that  the  guardians  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  of  her  own  sex  were  chosen 
from  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

"Your  own  unkindness,  lady,"  answered  the 
Constable,  "  leaves  me  no  better  choice  than  I  have 
made.  Since  the  Lady  Eveline's  nearest  friends 
deny  her  the  privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of 
the  claim  with  which  she  has  honoured  me,  I,  on 
my  side,  were  worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not 
secure  for  her  the  protection  of  my  nearest  male 
heir.  Damian  is  young,  but  he  is  true  and  honour- 
able ;  nor  does  the  chivalry  of  England  afford  me  a 
better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with 
consternation,  at  the  resolution  which  her  bride- 
groom thus  suddenly  announced;  and  perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  remark  of  the  lady  abbess 
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made  the  answer  of  the  Constable  necessary,  and 
prevented  him  from  observing  that  her  colour  shifted 
more  than  once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

Eose,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference, 
drew  close  up  to  her  mistress ;  and  by  affecting  to 
adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  strongly  pressed 
her  hand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to 
compose  her  mind  for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and 
decisive,  and  announced  with  a  firmness  which 
showed  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment  had 
passed  away  or  been  suppressed.  "In  case  of 
danger,"  she  said,  "she  would  not  fail  to  apply  to 
Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid,  as  he  had 
once  done  before ;  but  she  did  not  apprehend  any 
danger  at  present,  within  her  own  secure  castle  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  where  it  was  her  purpose 
to  dwell,  attended  only  by  her  own  household.  She 
was  resolved,"  she  continued,  "in  consideration  of 
her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  retire- 
ment, which  she  expected  would  not  be  violated 
even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who  was  to  act 
as  her  guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her 
safety  made  his  visit  unavoidable." 

The  abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  pro- 
posal which  her  ideas  of  decorum  recommended, 
and  preparations  were  hastily  made  for  the  Lady 
Eveline's  return  to  the  castle  of  her  father.  Two 
interviews  which  intervened  before  her  leaving  the 
convent  were  in  their  nature  painful.  The  first  was 
when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  by  his 
uncle,  as  the  delegate  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  charge  of  his  own  property,  and,  which  was 
much  dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  protection 
of  her  person  and  interest. 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance; 
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but  that  single  look  comprehended  and  reported  to 
her  the  ravage  which  disease,  aided  by  secret  grief, 
had  made  on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  coun- 
tenance of  the  youth  before  her.  She  received  his 
salutation  in  a  manner  as  embarrassed  as  that  in 
which  it  was  made;  and,  to  his  hesitating  proffer 
of  service,  answered  that  she  trusted  only  to  be 
obliged  to  him  for  his  good-will  during  the  interval 
of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the  next  trial 
which  she  was  to  undergo.  It  was  not  without 
emotion,  although  she  preserved  her  modest  com- 
posure, and  De  Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  deport- 
ment. His  voice  faltered,  however,  when  he  came 
to  announce  "that  it  were  unjust  she  should  be 
bound  by  the  engagement  which  she  had  been  gra- 
ciously contented  to  abide  under.  Three  years  he 
had  assigned  for  its  term ;  to  which  space  the  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  had  consented  to  shorten  the  period 
of  his  absence.  If  I  appear  not  when  these  are 
elapsed,"  he  said,  "let  the  Lady  Eveline  conclude 
that  the  grave  holds  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her 
mate  some  happier  man.  She  cannot  find  one  more 
grateful,  though  there  are  many  who  better  deserve 
her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted ;  and  the  Constable, 
speedily  afterwards  embarking,  ploughed  the  nar- 
row seas  for  the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  unite  his  forces  with  the  count  of  that 
rich  and  warlike  country,  who  had  lately  taken  the 
Cross,  and  to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should 
be  found  most  practicable  on  their  destination  for 
the  Holy  Land.  The  broad  pennon,  with  the  arms 
of  the  Lacys.  streamed  forward  with  a  favourable 
wind  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to 
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the  quarter  of  the  horizon  where  its  renown  was  to 
be  augmented;  and,  considering  the  fame  of  the 
leader  and  the  excellence  of  the  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  a  more  gallant  band,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  never  went  to  avenge  on  the  Sara- 
cens the  evils  endured  by  the  Latins  of  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  with  the 
abbess,  whose  offended  dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven 
the  slight  regard  which  she  had  paid  to  her  opinion, 
resumed  her  journey  homeward  to  her  paternal 
castle,  where  her  household  was  to  be  arranged  in  a 
manner  suggested  by  the  Constable  and  approved  of 
by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accom- 
modation at  every  halting-place  which  she  had 
experienced  upon  her  journey  to  Gloucester,  and, 
as  before,  the  purveyor  was  invisible,  although  she 
could  be  at  little  loss  to  guess  his  name.  Yet  it 
appeared  as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations 
was  in  some  degree  altered.  All  the  realities  of 
convenience  and  accommodation,  with  the  most 
perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her  every- 
where on  the  route;  but  they  were  no  longer 
mingled  with  that  display  of  tender  gallantry  and 
taste  which  marked  that  the  attentions  were  paid 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  female.  The  clearest 
fountain-head  and  the  most  shady  grove  were  no 
longer  selected  for  the  noontide  repast,  but  the 
house  of  some  franklin  or  a  small  abbey  afforded 
the  necessary  hospitality.  All  seemed  to  be  ordered 
with  the  most  severe  attention  to  rank  and  decorum 
— it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order,  rather 
than  a  young  maiden  of  high  quality  and  a  rich 
inheritance,  had  been  journeying  through  the  land, 
and  Eveline,  though  pleased  with  the  delicacy  which 
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seemed  thus  to  respect  her  unprotected  and  peculiar 
condition,  would  sometimes  think  it  unnecessary 
that  by  so  many  indirect  hints  it  should  be  forced 
on  her  recollection.  , 

She  thought  it  strange,  also,  that  Damian,  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  so  solemnly  committed, 
did  not  even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on  the  road. 
Something  there  was  which  whispered  to  her  that 
close  and  frequent  intercourse  might  be  unbecoming 
—  even  dangerous;  but  surely  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  knight  and  gentleman  enjoined  him  some  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  maiden  under  his 
escort,  were  it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommodations 
had  been  made  to  her  satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any 
special  wish  which  was  ungratified.  The  only  inter- 
course, however,  which  took  place  betwixt  them 
was  through  means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's 
youthful  page,  who  came  at  morn  and  evening  to 
receive  Eveline's  commands  concerning  their  route 
and  the  hours  of  journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eve- 
line's return  less  endurable ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  society  of  Rose,  she  would  have  found  her- 
self under  an  intolerably  irksome  degree  of  con- 
straint. She  even  hazarded  to  her  attendant  some 
remarks  upon  the  singularity  of  De  Lacy's  conduct, 
who,  authorised  as  he  was  by  his  situation,  seemed 
yet  as  much  afraid  to  approach  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  basilisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass 
as  if  it  had  been  unheard ;  but,  when  her  mistress 
made  a  second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  she 
answered,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  char- 
acter, though  perhaps  with  less  of  her  usual  pru- 
dence, "Damian  de  Lacy  judges  well,  noble  lady. 
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He  to  whom  the  safe  keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is 
intrusted  should  not  indulge  himself  too  often  by 
gazing  upon  it" 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapped  herself  closer  in  her  veil, 
nor  did  she  again  during  their  journey  mention  the 
name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  grey  turrets  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
greeted  her  sight  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
and  she  once  more  beheld  her  father's  banner  float- 
ing from  its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her 
approach,  her  sensations  were  mingled  with  pain ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towards  that  ancient 
home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  might  indulge 
the  new  train  of  thoughts  which  circumstances  had 
opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes  which  had 
sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the 
ancient  portal  as  soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to 
the  well-known  faces  which  showed  themselves  on 
all  sides,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting 
at  the  chapel  door,  she  had  penetrated  to  the  crypt 
in  which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  painting. 
There,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  she  implored  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  through 
those  intricacies  in  which  she  had  involved  herself 
by  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in  her 
anguish  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  was 
misdirected,  its  purport  was  virtuous  and  sincere ; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  doubt  that  it  attained  that 
heaven  towards  which  it  was  devoutly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Virgin's  image  falls  — yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  nnforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  might  blend 
All  that  was  mix'd  and  reconciled  in  her 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden's  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

Wordsworth. 

The  household  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  of  an 
establishment  becoming  her  present  and  future 
rank,  was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  character, 
corresponding  to  her  place  of  residence,  and  the 
privacy  connected  with  her  situation,  retired  as  she 
was  from  the  class  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unen- 
gaged, and  yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  who 
enjoy  the  protection  of  a  married  name.  Her 
immediate  female  attendants,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  constituted  almost  her 
whole  society.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  besides 
household  servants,  consisted  of  veterans  of  tried 
faith,  the  followers  of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy 
in  many  a  bloody  field,  to  whom  the  duties  of 
watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar  as  any  of 
their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and  whose  courage, 
nevertheless,  tempered  by  age  and  experience,  was 
not  likely  to  engage  in  any  rash  adventure  or  acci- 
dental quarrel.  These  men  maintained  a  constant 
and  watchful  guard,  commanded  by  the  steward, 
but  under  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  be- 
sides discharging  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  at 
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times  pleased  to  show  some  sparkles  of  his  ancient 
military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any 
sudden  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  sur- 
prise the  castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  dis- 
posed within  a  few  miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
ready,  on  the  least  alarm,  to  advance  to  defend  the 
place  against  any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders 
who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Gwenwyn,  might 
have  the  hardihood  to  form  a  regular  siege.  To 
this  band,  which,  under  the  eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy 
himself,  was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action, 
could  be  added  on  occasion  all  the  military  force 
of  the  Marches,  comprising  numerous  bodies  of  Fle- 
mings and  other  foreigners,  who  held  their  estab- 
lishments by  military  tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile 
violence,  the  life  of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and 
simple  as  might  have  excused  youth  and  beauty  for 
wishing  for  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
danger.  The  labours  of  the  needle  were  only 
relieved  by  a  walk  round  the  battlements,  where 
Eveline,  as  she  passed  arm  in  arm  with  Rose, 
received  a  military  salute  from  each  sentinel  in 
turn,  or  in  the  courtyard,  where  the  caps  and 
bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid  her  the  same  respect 
which  she  received  above  from  the  pikes  and  jave- 
lins of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to  extend  their 
airing  beyond  the  castle  gate,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  doors  and  bridges  were  to  be  opened  and 
lowered ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  to  get  under 
arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  case  might 
require,  attended  for  the  security  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's person.  Without  this  military  attendance 
they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the 
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mills,  where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his  warlike 
deeds  forgotten,  was  occupied  with  his  mechanical 
labours.  But  if  a  further  disport  was  intended, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  to 
hunt  or  hawk  for  a  few  hours,  her  safety  was  not 
confided  to  a  guard  so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  could  afford.  It  was  necessary  that  Baoul 
should  announce  her  purpose  to  Damian  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger  despatched  the  evening  before,  that 
there  might  be  time  before  daybreak  to  scour,  with 
a  body  of  light  cavalry,  the  region  in  which  she 
intended  to  take  her  pleasure ;  and  sentinels  were 
placed  in  all  suspicious  places  while  she  continued 
in  the  field.  In  truth,  she  tried  upon  one  or  two 
occasions  to  make  an  excursion  without  any  formal 
annunciation  of  her  intention;  but  all  her  pur- 
poses seemed  to  be  known  to  Damian  as  soon 
as  they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  from 
his  camp  were  seen  scouring  the  valleys  and  guard- 
ing the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian's  own  plume 
was  usually  beheld  conspicuous  among  the  distant 
soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much' 
allayed  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sport  that 
Eveline  seldom  resorted  to  amusement  which  was 
attended  with  such  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so 
many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might,  in  the 
evening  Father  Aldrovand  was  wont  to  read  out  of 
some  holy  legend,  or  from  the  homilies  of  some 
departed  saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for 
the  hearing  of  his  little  congregation.  Sometimes 
also  he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Holy 
Scripture ;  but  in  such  cases  the  good  man's  atten- 
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tion  was  so  strangely  turned  to  the  military  part 
of  the  Jewish  history  that  he  was  never  able  to  quit 
the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with 
the  triumphs  of  Judas  Maccabeus;  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the  victories  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  much  more  amusing  to  him- 
self than  edifying  to  his  female  audience. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  Rose  obtained  permission 
for  a  strolling  minstrel  to  entertain  an  hour  with 
his  ditty  of  love  and  chivalry ;  sometimes  a  pilgrim 
from  a  distant  shrine  repaid,  by  long  tales  of  the 
wonders  which  he  had  seen  in  other  lands,  the 
hospitality  which  the  Garde  Doloureuse  afforded; 
and  sometimes  also  it  happened  that  the  interest 
and  intercession  of  the  tiring-woman  obtained  ad- 
mission for  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlars,  who  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  found  profit  by  carrying  from 
castle  to  castle  the  materials  of  rich  dresses  and 
female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of 
travelling  jesters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list 
of  amusements;  and  though  his  nation  subjected 
him  to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh 
bard,  with  his  huge  harp  strung  with  horsehair, 
was  sometimes  admitted  to  vary  the  uniformity  of 
their  secluded  life.  But,  saving  such  amusements, 
and  saving  also  the  regular  attendance  upon  the 
religious  duties  at  the  chapel,  it  was  impossible  for 
life  to  glide  away  in  more  wearisome  monotony 
than  at  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  Since 
the  death  of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 
hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of  honour 
and  deeds  of  chivalry,  the  gloom  of  a  convent  might 
be  said  to  have  enveloped  the  ancient  mansion  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  were  it  not  that  the  presence 
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of  so  many  armed  warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state 
on  the  battlements,  gave  it  rather  the  aspect  of  a 
state  prison;  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants 
gradually  became  infected  by  the  character  of  then- 
dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depres- 
sion which  her  naturally  lively  temper  was  quite 
inadequate  to  resist,  and,  as  her  ruminations  became 
graver,  had  caught  that  calm  and  contemplative 
manner  which  is  so  often  united  with  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  temperament.  She  meditated  deeply 
upon  the  former  accidents  of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be 
wondered  that  her  thoughts  repeatedly  wandered 
back  to  the  two  several  periods  on  which  she  had 
witnessed,  or  supposed  that  she  had  witnessed,  a  su- 
pernatural appearance.  Then  it  was  that  it  often 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a  good  and  evil  power  strove  for 
mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitude  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-impor- 
tance ;  and  it  is  when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with 
their  own  thoughts,  that  fanatics  have  reveries,  and 
imagined  saints  lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ecsta- 
sies. With  Eveline  the  influence  of  enthusiasm 
went  not  such  a  length,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
in  the  vision  of  the  night  she  sometimes  saw  the 
aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  bend- 
ing upon  her  glances  of  pity,  comfort,  and  protec- 
tion; sometimes  the  ominous  form  of  the  Saxon 
castle  of  Baldringham,  holding  up  the  bloody  hand 
as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with  revenge 
the  descendant  of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would 
reflect  that  she  was  the  last  branch  of  her  house  — 
a  house  to  which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of  the 
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miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  revengeful  Vanda,  had  been  peculiarly 
attached  for  ages.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
the  prize  for  the  disposal  of  which  the  benign  saint 
and  vindictive  fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and 
keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interrup- 
tion of  her  meditations  from  any  external  circum- 
stance of  interest  and  amusement,  she  became 
pensive,  absent,  wrapped  herself  up  in  contempla- 
tions which  withdrew  her  attention  from  the  con- 
versation around  her,  and  walked  in  the  world  of 
reality  like  one  who  is  still  in  a  dream.  When  she 
thought  of  her  engagement  with  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  it  was  with  resignation,  but  without  a  wish, 
and  almost  without  an  expectation,  that  she  would 
be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had  accomplished 
her  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deliverer  in 
exchange  for  her  own ;  and  although  she  held  her- 
self willing  to  redeem  the  pledge — nay,  would 
scarce  confess  to  herself  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  thought  of  doing  so  —  yet  it  is  certain  that  she 
entertained  unavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  would  not  be  a  severe  creditor, 
but,  satisfied  with  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to 
accomplish  her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her  claim 
in  its  full  rigour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest 
ingratitude  to  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deli- 
verer, whom  she  had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for, 
should  experience  any  of  those  fatalities  which  in 
the  Holy  Land  so  often  changed  the  laurel-wreath 
into  cypress;  but  other  accidents  chanced,  when 
men  had  been  long  abroad,  to  alter  those  purposes 
with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel  who  sought  the  Garde  Dolou- 
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reuse  had  recited,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady 
and  household,  the  celebrated  lay  of  the  Count  of 
Gleichen,  who,  already  married  in  his  own  country, 
laid  himself  under  so  many  obligations  in  the  East 
to  a  Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means  he 
achieved  his  freedom,  that  he  married  her  also. 
The  Pope  and  his  conclave  were  pleased  to  approve 
of  the  double  wedlock,  in  a  case  so  extraordinary ; 
and  the  good  Count  of -Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial 
bed  between  two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now 
sleeps  between  them  under  the  same  monument 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
had  been  various  and  discrepant  upon  this  legend. 
Father  Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether  false, 
and  an  unworthy  calumny  on  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  affirming  his  Holiness  would  countenance  such 
irregularity.  Old  Margery,  with  the  tender-hearted- 
ness of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly  for  pity 
during  the  tale,  and,  never  questioning  either  the 
power  of  the  Pope  or  the  propriety  of  his  decision, 
was  pleased  that  a  mode  of  extrication  was  found 
for  a  complication  of  love-distresses  which  seemed 
almost  inextricable.  Dame  Gillian  declared  it  un- 
reasonable that,  since  a  woman  was  only  allowed 
one  husband,  a  man  should  under  any  circumstances 
be  permitted  to  have  two  wives ;  whilst  Raoul,  glan- 
cing towards  her  a  look  of  verjuice,  pitied  the  deplo- 
rable idiocy  of  the  man  who  could  be  fool  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

"  Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady  Eve- 
line; "and  do  you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your 
judgment  upon  this  Count  of  Gleichen  and  his  two 
wives." 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied, "  She  was  not  much  ac- 
customed to  think  of  such  matters ;  but  that,  in  her 
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apprehension,  the  wife  who  could  be  contented  with 
but  one  half  of  her  husband's  affections  had  never 
deserved  to  engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 

"Thou  art  partly  right,  Rose/'  said  Eveline; 
"  and  methinks  the  European  lady,  when  she  found 
herself  outshone  by  the  young  and  beautiful  foreign 
princess,  would  have  best  consulted  her  own  dignity 
in  resigning  the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father 
no  more  trouble  than  in  annulling  the  marriage,  as 
has  been  done  in  cases  of  more  frequent  occurrence." 

This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  even 
gaiety,  which  intimated  to  her  faithful  attendant 
with  how  little  effort  she  herself  could  have  made 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of 
her  affections  towards  the  Constable.  But  there  was 
another  than  the  Constable  on  whom  her  thoughts 
turned  more  frequently,  though  involuntarily,  than 
perhaps  in  prudence  they  should  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damian  de  Lacy  had  not 
been  erased  from  Eveline's  mind.  They  were,  in- 
deed, renewed  by  hearing  his  name  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  by  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  his  whole  attention 
fixed  upon  heT  convenience,  interest,  and  safety; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on 
her  in  person,  he  never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct 
communication  with  herself,  to  consult  her  pleasure, 
even  upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand, 
or  by  Rose,  to  Amelot,  Damiarfs  page,  while  they 
gave  an  air  of  formality  to  their  intercourse  which 
Eveline  thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet 
served  to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  connection 
between  them,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her 
memory.    The  remark  by  which  Rose  had  vindi- 
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cated  the  distance  observed  by  her  youthful  guardian 
sometimes  arose  to  her  recollection ;  and,  while  her 
soul  repelled  with  scorn  the  suspicion  that  in  any 
case  his  presence,  whether  at  intervals  or  constantly, 
could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's  interest,  she  con- 
jured  up  various  arguments  for  giving  him  a  fre- 
quent  place  in  her  memory.  —  Was  it  not  her  duty 
to  think  of  Damian  often  and  kindly,  as  the  Con- 
stable's nearest,  best  beloved,  and  most  trusted  rela- 
tive ?  —  Was  he  not  her  former  deliverer  and  her 
present  guardian?  —  And  might  he  not  be  consi- 
dered as  an  instrument  specially  employed  by  her 
divine  patroness  in  rendering  effectual  the  protec- 
tion with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more  than 
one  emergency  ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions 
which  were  laid  on  their  intercourse,  as  against 
something  which  inferred  suspicion  and  degrada- 
tion, like  the  compelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had 
heard  the  Paynim  infidels  of  the  East  subjected 
their  females.  Why  should  she  see  her  guardian 
only  in  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  her 
and  the  cares  he  took  for  her  safety,  and  hear  his 
sentiments  only  by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of 
them  had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  or  some 
other  fatal  or  infectious  disorder,  which  might  ren- 
der their  meeting  dangerous  to  the  other? — And 
if  they  did  meet  occasionally,  what  else  could  be  the 
consequence,  save  that  the  care  of  a  brother  towards 
a  sister  —  of  a  trusty  and  kind  guardian  to  the 
betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relative  and  honoured 
patron,  might  render  the  melancholy  seclusion  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy  to  be  endured  by  one 
so  young  in  years  and,  though  dejected  by  present 
circumstances,  naturally  so  gay  in  temper  ? 
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Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to 
Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in  her  own  mind,  so  con- 
clusive that  she  several  times  resolved  to  commu- 
nicate her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Flammock,  it 
so  chanced  that,  whenever  she  looked  on  the  calm, 
steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remem- 
bered that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mixed  with  a 
sincerity  and  plain-dealing  proof  against  every  con- 
sideration, she  feared  lest  she  might  be  subjected 
in  the  opinion  of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from 
which  her  own  mind  freed  her ;  and  her  proud 
Norman  spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  justify  herself  to  another,  when  she  stood  self- 
acquitted  to  her  own  mind.  "  Let  things  be  as  they 
are,"  she  said ;  "  and  let  us  endure  all  the  weari- 
ness of  a  life  which  might  be  so  easily  rendered 
more  cheerful,  rather  than  that  this  zealous  but 
punctilious  friend  should,  in  the  strictness  and 
nicety  of  her  feelings  on  my  account,  conceive  me 
capable  of  encouraging  an  intercourse  which  could 
lead  to  a  less  worthy  thought  of  me  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  scrupulous  of  man  —  or  of  womankind." 
But  even  this  vacillation  of  opinion  and  resolution 
tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the  handsome  young 
Damian  more  frequently  before  the  Lady  Eveline's 
fancy  than  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he  known  it, 
would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such  re- 
flections, however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a 
sense  of  the  singular  destiny  which  had  hitherto 
attended  her  led  her  back  into  the  more  melan- 
choly contemplations  from  which  the  buoyancy  of 
her  youthful  fancy  had  for  a  short  time  emancipated 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ours  is  the  skie, 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  oar  hawk  shall  flie. 

RUTOOLFH. 

One  bright  September  morning  old  Saoul  was 
busy  in  the  mews  where  he  kept  his  hawks,  grum- 
bling all  the  while  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the 
condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the 
carelessness  of  the  under-falconer  and  the  situation 
of  the  building,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and 
all  things  around  him,  for  the  dilapidation  which 
time  and  disease  had  made  in  the  neglected  hawk- 
ing establishment  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  While 
in  these  unpleasing  meditations  he  was  surprised 
by  the  voice  of  his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  sel- 
dom was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely  visited 
him  when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  autho- 
rity. "Raoul,  Raoul!  where  art  thou,  man? — 
Ever  to  seek  for,  when  thou  canst  make  aught  of 
advantage  for  thyself  or  me!" 

"And  what  want'st  thou,  dame?"  said  Raoul 
"What  means  thy  screaming  worse  than  the  sea- 
gull before  wet  weather  ?  A  murrain  on  thy  voice ! 
It  is  enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

u  Hawk  I  *  answered  Dame  Gillian.  "  It  is  time 
to  be  looking  for  hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the 
bravest  falcons  come  hither  for  sale  that  ever  flew 
by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow!" 
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• 

" Kites!  like  her  that  brings  the  news/'  said 
Baoul. 

"  No,  nor  kestrels  like  him  that  hears  it/'  replied 
Gillian;  "but  brave  jerfalcons,  with  large  nares, 
strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short  and  something 
bluish  " 

"  Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon ! — Where  came  they 
from?"  said  Baoul,  interested  in  the  tidings,  but 
unwilling  to  give  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  he  was  so. 

"  From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"  They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  wo- 
man brought  tidings  of  them/'  said  Baoul,  smiling 
grimly  at  his  own  wit;  then,  leaving  the  mews, 
he  demanded  to  know  where  this  famous  falcon- 
merchant  was  to  be  met  withal. 

"  Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner  gate/' 
replied  Gillian, "  where  other  men  are  admitted  that 
have  wares  to  utter  —  Where  should  he  be  ?" 

"  And  who  let  him  in  ? "  demanded  the  suspicious 
Baoul. 

"  Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl ! "  said  Gillian. 
"  He  came  but  now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me 
hither  to  call  you." 

"  Oh,  the  steward  —  the  steward  —  I  might  have 
guessed  as  much.  And  he  came  to  thy  chamber, 
doubtless,  because  he  could  not  have  as  easily  come 
hither  to  me  himself. — Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart  ? " 

"I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to  me 
rather  than  to  you,  Baoul,"  said  Gillian;  "and  if 
I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.  Go  to 
—  miss  your  bargain,  or  make  your  bargain,  I  care 
not  which  —  the  man  will  not  wait  for  you — he  has 
good  proffers  from  the  Seneschal  of  Malpas  and  the 
Welsh  Lord  of  Dinevawr." 
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"I  come  —  I  come,"  said  Eaoul,  who  felt  the 
necessity  of  embracing  this  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  hawking  establishment,  and  hastened 
to  the  gate,  where  he  met  the  merchant,  attended 
by  a  servant,  who  kept  in  separate  cages  the  three 
falcons  which  he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Eaoul  that  they  were 
of  the  best  breed  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  their  edu- 
cation were  in  correspondence  to  their  race,  there 
could  scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a 
royal  mews.  The  merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge 
upon  all  their  points  of  excellence  —  the  breadth  of 
their  shoulders,  the  strength  of  their  train,  their 
full  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  the  boldness  with  which 
they  endured  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  the 
lively  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  pruned 
their  plumes,  and  shook,  or,  as  it  was  technically 
termed,  roused  themselves.  He  expatiated  on  the 
difficulty  and  danger  with  which  they  were  obtained 
from  the  Rock  of  Eamsey,  on  which  they  were  bred, 
and  which  was  an  eyry  unrivalled  even  on  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

Eaoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these 
commendations.  "Friend  merchant,"  said  he,  "I 
know  a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  thine  are  fine  ones ;  but  if  they  be  not 
carefully  trained  and  reclaimed,  I  would  rather 
have  a  goshawk  on  my  perch  than  the  fairest 
falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

"I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant;  "but  if  we 
agree  on  the  price,  for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou 
shalt  see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy 
them  or  not  as  thou  likest  I  am  no  true  merchant 
if  thou  ever  saw'st  birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the 
mount  or  the  stoop." 


•V 
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"  That  I  call  fair,"  said  Kaoul,  " if  the  price  be 
equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding/'  said  the  hawk- 
merchant  ;  "  for  I  have  brought  six  casts  from  the 
island,  by  the  good  favour  of  good  King  Reginald 
of  Man,  and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save 
these ;  and  so,  having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled 
my  purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  longer  with 
the  residue ;  and  if  a  good  fellow,  and  a  judge,  as 
thou  seemest  to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he 
has  seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the  price  of  his 
own  making" 

"Go  to,"  said  Eaoul,  "we  will  have  no  blind 
bargains.  My  lady,  if  the  hawks  be  suitable,  is 
more  able  to  pay  for  them  than  thou  to  give  them 
away. — Will  a  bezant  be  a  conformable  price  for 
the  cast?" 

"A  bezant,  Master  Falconer !  By  my  faith,  you 
are  no  bold  bodesman !  Nevertheless,  double  your 
offer,  and  I  will  consider  it." 

"If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  bezant  and  a  half ;  but  I  will  see 
them  strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so  rash  as  deal 
with  you." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  merchant, "  and  I  had  better 
take  your  offer  than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them ; 
for  were  I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I  might  get 
paid  in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long 
knives.  —  Will  you  to  horse  presently  ?  * 

"Assuredly,"  said  Raoul;  "and,  though  March 
be  the  fitter  month  for  hawking  at  the  heron,  yet 
I  will  show  you  one  of  these  frogpeckers  for  the 
trouble  of  riding  the  matter  of  a  mile  by  the  water- 
side." 

"Content,    Sir    Falconer,"    said    the    merchant. 
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because  he  conceives  himself,  with  his  full  shooting 
trim  and  his  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic.  The  party  of 
the  Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of  such 
disappointment. 

"A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "where, 
on  two  miles  of  river,  you  cannot  find  one  poor 
heron!" 

"It  is  the  clatter  those  d — d  Flemings  make 
with  their  water-mills  and  fulling-mills,"  said 
Eaoul :  "  they  destroy  good  sport  and  good  company 
wherever  they  come.  But  were  my  lady  willing  to 
ride  a  mile  or  so  farther  to  the  Bed  Pool,  I  could 
show  you  a  long-shanked  fellow  who  would  make 
your  hawks  cancelier  till  their  brains  were  giddy.* 

"  The  Eed  Pool ! "  said  Rose.  "  Thou  knowest  it 
is  more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
lies  up  towards  the  hills." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Eaoul,  "another  Flemish  freak  to 
spoil  pastime!  They  are  not  so  scarce  on  the 
Marches,  these  Flemish  wenches,  that  they  should 
fear  being  hawked  at  by  Welsh  haggards." 

"Raoul  is  right,  Eose,"  answered  Eveline.  "It 
is  absurd  to  be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  cage,  when 
all  around  us  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  I  am 
determined  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and 
see  sport  in  our  old  fashion,  without  being  sur- 
rounded with  armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state. 
We  will  merrily  to  the  Eed  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a 
heron  like  free  maids  of  the  Marches." 

"Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount 
and  follow  us,"  said  Eose  —  for  they  were  now 
near  the  re-established  manufacturing  houses  of 
the  stout  Fleming. 

"I  care  not  if  thou  dost,  Eose,"  said  Eveline 
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*  Yet  credit  me,  girl,  we  will  be  at  the  Eed  Pool, 
and  thus  far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father 
has  donned  his  best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  accoutred  his  strong  Flanderkin 
elephant  of  a  horse,  which  he  judiciously  names 
Sloth  —  nay,  frown  not  —  and  lose  not,  in  justify- 
ing thy  father,  the  time  that  may  be  better  spent 
in  calling  him  out." 

Eose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkin 
Flammock,  at  the  command  of  his  liege  mistress, 
readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  and  habergeon, 
and  ordered  half  a  dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  ser- 
vants to  get  on  horseback.  Eose  remained  with 
him,  to  urge  him  to  more  despatch  than  his  metho- 
dical disposition  rendered  natural  to  him ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady 
Eveline  had  passed  the  bridge  more  than  half  an 
hour  ere  her  escort  was  prepared  to  follow  her. 

Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding 
gaily  on,  with  the  sensation  of  one  escaped  from 
confinement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on  her  lively 
jennet  as  light  as  a  lark ;  the  plumes  with  which 
Dame  Gillian  had  decked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing 
in  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping  behind 
her,  with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances of  the  royal  sport  of  hawking.  After 
passing  the  river,  the  wild  greensward  path  which 
they  pursued  began  to  wind  upward  among  small 
eminences,  sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes 
overgrown  with  hazel,  sloe-thorn,  and  other  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  at  length,  suddenly  descending,  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  that,  like 
a  lamb  at  play,  leapt  merrily  from  rock  to  rock, 
seemingly  uncertain  which  way  to  run. 

"This  little  stream  was  always  my  favourite, 
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Dame  Gillian/'  said  Eveline,  "  and  now  methinks  it 
leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me  again." 

"  Ah !  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for 
conversation  never  extended  in  such  cases  beyond  a 
few  phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  fair  knight 
would  leap  shoulder-height  for  leave  to  look  on  you 
as  free  as  the  brook  may !  more  especially  now  that 
you  have  donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  invention,  methinks  is  a  bowshot 
before  aught  that  I  ever  invented. — What  thinkest 
thou,  Raoul  ? " 

"  I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate, 
"  that  women's  tongues  were  contrived  to  drive  all 
the  game  out  of  the  country.  —  Here  we  come  near 
to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  nowhere ; 
wherefore,  pray,  my  sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself, 
and  keep  your  followers  as  much  so  as  their  natures 
will  permit,  while  we  steal  along  the  bank  of  the 
pool,  under  the  wind,  with  our  hawks'  hoods  cast 
loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  brawling  stream,  until  the  little  vale 
through  which  it  flowed,  making  a  very  sudden 
turn  to  one  side,  showed  them  the  Eed  Pool,  the 
superfluous  water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet 
itself. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in 
some  countries,  was  a  deep  basin  of  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  but  rather  oblong  than  circular.  On 
the  side  next  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock, 
of  a  dark-red  hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which, 
reflecting  this  massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared 
to  partake  of  its  colour.  On  the  opposite  side  was 
a  heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet 
faded  from  purple  to  russet ;  its  surface  was  varied 
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by  the  dark-green  furze  and  the  fern,  and  in  many 
places  grey  cliffs,  or  loose  stones  of  the  same  colour, 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  ruddy  precipice  to  which 
they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beautiful  sand 
was  formed  by  a  beach  which,  extending  all  the 
way  around  the  lake,  separated  its  waters  from  the 
precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  steep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  nowhere 
less  than  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most 
places  greatly  more,  offered  around  its  whole  cir- 
cuit a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  rider  who  desired 
to  exercise  and  breathe  the  horse  on  which  he  was 
mounted.  The  verge  of  the  pool  on  the  rocky  side 
was  here  and  there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large 
size,  detached  from  the  precipice  above,  but  not  in 
such  quantity  as  to  incumber  this  pleasant  horse- 
course.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses,  having  passed 
the  margin  of  the  water  in  their  fall,  lay  immersed 
there  like  small  islets ;  and,  placed  amongst  a  little 
archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Baoul  detected  the 
heron  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in 
what  manner  they  should  approach  the  sad  and 
solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that  itself  was  the 
object  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motionless 
on  a  stone,  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for 
such  small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as  might  chance 
to  pass  by  its  lonely  station.  A  brief  debate  took 
place  betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk-merchant  on  the 
best  mode  of  starting  the  quarry,  so  as  to  allow 
Lady  Eveline  and  her  attendants  the  most  perfect 
view  of  the  flight.  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron 
at  the  far  jettee  or  At  the  jettee  ferrS — that  is,  upon 
the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool  —  was  anxiously 
debated  in  language  of  breathless  importance,  as  if 
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some  great  and  perilous  enterprise  were  about  to  be 
executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the 
party  began  to  advance  towards  the  aquatic  hermit, 
who,  by  this  time  aware  of  their  approach,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  erected  his  long  lean 
neck,  spread  his  broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his 
usual  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  his  length  of 
thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gentle 
breeze.  It  was  then,  with  a  loud  whoop  of  encou- 
ragement, that  the  merchant  threw  off  the  noble 
hawk  he  bore,  having  first  unhooded  her  to  give 
her  a  view  of  her  quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon 
darted  the  falcon  towards  the  enemy  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  pursue ;  while,  preparing  for  defence 
if  he  should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron 
exerted  all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an 
enemy  so  formidable.  Plying  his  almost  unequalled 
strength  of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in 
the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might 
gain  no  vantage  ground  for  pouncing  at  him ;  while 
his  spiked  beak,  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  .a  neck 
as  enabled  him  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yard's  dis- 
tance in  every  direction,  possessed  for  any  less 
spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish 
javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  halloos  of  the  falconer  to  join  her 
companion.  Both  kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the 
air,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  small  circles,  en- 
deavouring to  gain  that  superior  height  which  the 
heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to  preserve ;  and,  to  the 
exquisite  delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest  was 
continued  until  all  three  were  well-nigh  mingled 
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with  the  fleecy  clouds,  from  which  was  occasionally 
heard  the  harsh  and  plaintive  cry  of  the  quarry, 
appealing  as  it  were  to  the  heaven  which  he  was 
approaching  against,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch 
from  which  she  ventured  to  stoop  at  the  heron ;  but 
so  judiciously  did  the  quarry  maintain  his  defence 
as  to  receive  on  his  beak  the  stroke  which  the  falcon, 
8 hooting  down  at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his 
right  wing;  so  that  one  of  his  enemies,  spiked 
through  the  body  by  his  own  weight,  fell  fluttering 
into  the  lake,  very  near  the  land  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the,falconers,  and  perished  there. 

"  There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes,"  said 
RaouL    "  Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird 
had  avenged  the  fate  of  her  sister ;  for  the  success 
which  the  heron  met  with  on  one  side  did  not  pre- 
vent his  being  assailed  on  the  other  wing ;  and  the 
falcon,  stooping  boldly  and  grappling  with,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  falconry,  binding,  his  prey,  both  came 
tumbling  down  together  from  a  great  height  in  the 
air.  It  was  then  no  small  object  on  the  part  of 
the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the 
falcon  should  receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or  talons 
of  the  heron;  and  the  whole  party,  the  men  set- 
ting spurs  and  the  females  switching  their  palfreys, 
went  off  like  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and 
smooth  beach  betwixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

Lady  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  any  of 

her  train,  her  spirits  elated  by  the  sport  and  by  the 

speed  at  which  she  moved,  was  much  sooner  than 

any  of  her  attendants  at  the  spot  where  the  falcon 

and  heron,  still  engaged  in  their  mortal  struggle, 

21 
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lay  fighting  upon  the  moss,  the  wing  of  the  latter 
having  been  broken  by  the  stoop  of  the  former. 
The  duty  of  a  falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was  to  rush 
in  and  assist  the  hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's 
bill  into  the  earth  and  breaking  his  legs,  and  thus 
permitting  the  falcon  to  despatch  him  on  easy 
terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  have  excused  her  becoming  second  to  the 
falcon  in  this  cruel  manner;  but,  just  as  she  had 
dismounted  for  that  purpose,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  herself  seized  on  by  a  wild  form,  who  exclaimed 
in  Welsh  that  he  seized  her  as  a  waif,  for  hawking 
on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye.  At 
the  same  time  many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  a  score,  showed  themselves  from 
behind  crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with 
the  axes  called  Welsh  hooks,  long  knives,  darts,  and 
bows  and  arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assist- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  what  Welsh 
phrases  she  possessed  to  move  the  fears  or  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineers  —  for 
she  doubted  not  that  she  had  fallen  under  the  power 
of  such  a  party.  When  she  found  her  requests  were 
unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their  purpose 
to  detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained  to  use  further 
entreaties,  but  demanded  at  their  peril  that  they 
should  treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that 
case  that  she  would  pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  and  particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy, 
if  they  ventured  to  use  her  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and,  although 
they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyes  and 
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to  bind  her  arms  with  her  own  veil,  yet  they  ob- 
served in  these  acts  of  violence  a  certain  delicacy 
and  attention,  both  to  her  feelings  and  her  safety, 
which  led  her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had 
some  effect  on  them.  They  secured  her  to  the 
saddle  of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away  with  them 
through  the  recesses  of  the  hills;  while  she  had 
the  additional  distress  to  hear  behind  her  the  noise 
of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of 
her  retinue  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawking 
party  when  they  saw  from  some  distance  their 
sport  interrupted  by  a  violent  assault  on  their  mis- 
tress. Old  Raoul  valiantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  calling  on  the  rest  to  follow  him  to  the  rescue, 
rode  furiously  towards  the  banditti;  but,  having 
no  other  arms  save  a  hawking-pole  and  short  sword, 
he  and  those  who  followed  him  in  his  meritorious 
but  ineffectual  attempt  were  easily  foiled,  and  Baoul 
and  one  or  two  of  the  foremost  severely  beaten ;  the 
banditti  exercising  upon  them  their  own  poles  till 
they  were  broken  to  splinters,  but  generously  ab- 
staining from  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons. 
The  rest  of  the  retinue,  completely  discouraged, 
dispersed  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  merchant  and 
Dame  Gillian  remained  by  the  lake,  filling  the  air 
with  shrieks  of  useless  fear  and  sorrow.  The  out- 
laws, meanwhile,  drawing  together  in  a  body,  shot 
a  few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but  more  to  alarm 
than  to  injure  them,  and  then  marched  off,  as  if  to 
cover  their  companions  who  had  gone  before  with 
the  Lady  Eveline  in  their  custody. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Four  ruffians  seized  me  jester  morn  — 
Alas !  a  maiden  most  forlorn ! 
They  choked  my  cries  with  wicked  might, 
And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

Coleridge. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  in  works 
of  mere  fiction  were  not  uncommon  in  the  feudal 
ages,  when  might  was  so  universally  superior  to 
right;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  condition 
exposed  them  to  frequent  violence  were  more 
prompt  in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  enduring 
it,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected  from 
their  sex  and  age. 

•The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner, 
nor  was  she  devoid  of  fears  concerning  the  purjrase 
of  this  assault ;  but  she  suffered  neither  her  alarm 
nor  the  violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  along 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflect- 
ing. From  the  noise  of  hoofs  which  now  increased 
around  she  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ruffians  by  whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  horses.  This  she  knew  was  con- 
sonant to  the  practice  of  the  Welsh  marauders,  who, 
although  the  small  size  and  slightness  of  their  nags 
made  them  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle,  availed 
themselves  of  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot  to 
transport  them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and 
from  the  scenes  of  their  rapine,  insuring  thus  a 
rapid  and  unperceived  approach  and  a  secure  and 
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speedy  retreat  These  animals  traversed  without 
difficulty,  and  beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier, 
the  wild  mountain-paths  by  which  the  country  was 
intersected,  and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger  concluded  she  was  now  engaged,  from  the 
manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported  by  a 
man  on  foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour 
up  some  precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still 
greater  risk  on  the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments  a  voice  which  she  had 
not  yet  distinguished  addressed  her  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  language,  and  asked,  with  apparent  interest, 
if  she  sat  safely  on  her  saddle,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  have  her  accoutrements  altered  at  her 
pleasure  and  convenience. 

"  Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of 
safety,"  said  Eveline.  "  You  may  well  believe  that 
I  hold  my  safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
these  deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have 
done  injury  to  any  of  the  Cymry}  let  me  know, 
and  it  shall  be  amended.  If  it  is  ransom  which  you 
desire,  name  the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to 
treat  for  it;  but  detain  me  not  prisoner,  for  that 
can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you  nothing." 

"The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  still 
in  a  tone  of  courtesy  inconsistent  with  the  violence 
which  she  sustained,  "will  speedily  find  that  our 
actions  are  more  rough  than  our  purposes." 

"If  you  know  who  I  am,"  said  Eveline, "you  can- 
not doubt  that  this  atrocity  will  be  avenged  —  you 
must  know  by  whose  banner  my  lands  are  at  pre* 
sent  protected." 

"  Under  De  Lacy's,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a 

1  Cymri,  or  Welsh. 
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tone  of  indifference.    "Be  it  so  —  falcons  fear  not 
falcon*." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt,  and  a  confused 
murmur  arose  amongst  those  around  her,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  unless  when  muttering  to  each 
other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  direc- 
tions which  way  to  hold,  or  encouragement  to  use 
haste* 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of 
several  minutes ;  at  length  Eveline  again  heard  the 
voice  which  formerly  addressed  her  giving  direc- 
tions which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then 
spoke  to  herself.  "  You  will  presently  see,"  he  said, 
"  whether  I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I  scorned 
the  ties  by  which  you  are  fettered.  But  you  are 
at  once  the  cause  of  strife  and  the  reward  of  vic- 
tory—  your  safety  must  be  cared  for  as  time  will 
admit;  and,  strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is 
to  which  we  are  to  commit  you,  I  trust  the  victor  in 
the  approaching  struggle  will  find  you  uninjured." 

"Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
let  there  be  strife  and  bloodshed!"  said  Eveline. 
"  Rather  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  those 
whose  approach  you  dread.  If  friends,  as  it  would 
seem  to  me,  I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between 
you." 

u  I  despise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  "  I  have 
not  undertaken  a  resolute  and  daring  adventure  to 
resign  it  as  a  child  doth  his  plaything,  at  the  first 
frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lady ;  or 
rather  be  not  offended  that  I  thus  lift  you  from  the 
seat  and  place  you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her 
palfrey  and  placed  carefully  and  safely  on  the 
ground,  in  a  sitting  posture.    A  moment  after,  the 
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same  peremptory  valet  who  had  aided  her  to  dis- 
mount disrobed  her  of  her  cap,  the  masterpiece  of 
Dame  Gillian,  and  of  her  upper  mantle.  "  I  must 
yet  further  require  you/1  said  the  bandit  leader, 
"to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  into  this  narrow 
aperture.  Believe  me,  I  regret  the  nature  of  the 
singular  fortification  to  which  I  commit  your  person 
for  safety."    . 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving 
resistance  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  thinking  that  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  one  who  spoke  like  a 
person  of  consequence  might  find  her  protection 
against  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom 
she  was  obnoxious,  as  being  the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's 
death  and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls 
of  the  Garde  Dolouxeuse. 

She  crept,  then,  forwards  through  a  narrow  and 
damp  passage,  built  on  either  side  with  rough  stones, 
and  so  low  that  she  could  not  have  entered  it  in 
any  other  posture.  When  she  had  proceeded  about 
two  or  three  yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  con- 
cavity or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to 
sit  at  her  ease,  and  of  irregular  but  narrow  dimen- 
sions. At  the  same  time  she  became  sensible,  from 
the  noise  which  she  heard  behind  her,  that  the 
ruffians  were  stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she 
had  been  thus  introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clattering  of 
stone  with  which  they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she 
became  sensible  that  the  current  of  fresh  air  which 
had  rushed  through  the  opening  was  gradually 
failing,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  subterra- 
nean apartment  became  yet  more  damp,  earthy,  and 
oppressive  than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  with- 
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out,  in  which  Eveline  thought  she  could  distinguish 
cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of  horse,  the  oaths, 
shouts,  and  screams  of  the  combatants,  but  all 
deadened  by  the  rude  walls  of  her  prison  into  a 
confused  hollow  murmur,  conveying  such  intel- 
ligence to  her  ears  as  we  may  suppose  the  dead  to 
hear  from  the  world  they  have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstances 
so  dreadful,  Eveline  struggled  for  liberty  with  such 
frantic  energy  that  she  partly  effected  her  purpose 
by  forcing  her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  confined 
them.  But  this  only  convinced  her  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape;  for,  rending  off  the  veil  which 
wrapped  her  head,  she  found  herself  in  total  dark- 
ness, and,  flinging  her  arms  hastily  around  her,  she 
discovered  she  was  cooped  up  in  a  subterranean  ca- 
vern of  very  narrow  dimensions.  Her  hands,  which 
groped  around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed 
metal,  and  a  substance  which,  at  another  moment, 
would  have  made  her  shudder,  being,  in  truth,  the 
mouldering  bones  of  the  dead.  At  present  not 
even  this  circumstance  could  add  to  her  fears,  im- 
mured, as  she  seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange 
and  subterranean  death,  while  her  friends  and  de- 
liverers were  probably  within  a  few  yards  of  her. 
She  flung  her  arms  wildly  around  in  search  of  some 
avenue  of  escape,  but  every  effort  she  made  for 
liberating  herself  from  the  ponderous  circumvalla- 
tion  was  as  ineffectual  as  if  directed  against  the 
dome  of  a  cathedraL 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed 
increased  rapidly,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  the  covering  of  the  vault  under  which  she  lay 
sounded  repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  sub- 
stances which  had  fallen  or  been  thrown  against 
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it  It  was  impossible  that  a  human  brain  could 
have  withstood  these  terrors,  operating  upon  it  so 
immediately,  but  happily  this  extremity  lasted  not 
long.  Sounds  more  hollow  and  dying  away  in  dis- 
tance argued  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  had 
retreated ;  and  at  length  all  was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation of  her  own  disastrous  situation.  The  fight 
was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer,  her 
own  friends  were  conquerors ;  for  otherwise  the  vic- 
tor would  have  relieved  her  from  her  place  of  con- 
finement, and  carried  her  away  captive  with  him, 
as  his  words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the 
success  of  her  faithful  friends  and  followers  avail 
Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under  a  place  of  concealment 
which,  whatever  was  its  character,  must  have  es- 
caped their  observation,  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
to  become  again  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  should  their 
band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  darkness  and  pri- 
vation a  death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  invented 
ox  martyr  underwent,  and  which  the  unfortunate 
young  lady  could  not  even  bear  to  think  of  without 
a  prayer  that  her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard 
which  she  wore,  and  the  dark  thought  crossed  her 
mind  that,  when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy 
death  was  at  least  within  her  reach.  As  her  soul 
shuddered  at  so  dreadful  an  alternative,  the  question 
suddenly  occurred,  Might  not  this  weapon  be  put 
to  a  more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  emancipation, 
instead  of  abridging  her  sufferings? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger  hastened  to  prove  the  experiment, 
and  by  repeated  efforts  succeeded,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty,  in  changing  her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of 
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her  inspecting  her  place  of  confinement  all  around, 
but  particularly  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted  again 
to  return  to  the  light  of  day.  She  crept  to  the 
extremity,  and  found  it,  as  she  expected,  strongly 
blocked  up  with  large  stones  and  earth,  rammed 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  extinguish 
all  hope  of  escape.  The  work,  however,  had  been 
hastily -performed,  and  life  and  liberty  were  prizes 
to  stimulate  exertion.  With  her  poniard  she  cleared 
away  the  earth  and  sods  —  with  her  hands,  little 
accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several 
stones,  and  advanced  in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain 
a  glimmering  of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce  less 
precious,  a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  ascertain  that,  from 
the  size  and  massiveness  of  a  huge  stone  which 
closed  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  was  no 
hope  that  her  unassisted  strength  could  effect  her 
extrication.  Yet  her  condition  was  improved  by 
the  admission  of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  by  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  calling  out  for  assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in 
vain  —  the  field  had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead 
and  the  dying ;  for  low  and  indistinct  groans  were 
the  only  answer  which  she  received  for  several 
minutes.  At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  exclama- 
tion, a  voice,  faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened 
from  a  swoon,  pronounced  these  words  in  answer : 
"Edris  of  the  Earthen  House,  if)  dost  thou  call 
from  thy  tomb  to  the  wretch  who  just  hastens  to 
his  own  ?  Are  the  boundaries  broken  down  which 
connect  me  with  the  living?  And  do  I  already 
hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint  and  screaming 
accents  of  the  dead  ? " 
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"It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline, 
overjoyed  at  finding  she  could  at  least  communicate 
her  existence  to  a  living  person  —  "  no  spirit,  but  a 
most  unhappy  maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  name, 
immured  beneath  this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to 
perish  horribly,  unless  God  send  me  rescue!" 

"Eveline  Berenger I"  exclaimed  he  whom  she 
addressed,  in  the  accents  of  wonder.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible!—  I  watched  her  green  mantle  —  I  watched 
her  plumy  bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the 
field,  and  felt  my  own  inability  to  follow  to  the 
rescue ;  nor  did  force  or  exertion  altogether  leave 
me  till  the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of 
the  feathers  were  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of 
rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart" 

"  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous 
stranger,  whichsoever  I  may  name  thee,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  know  thou  hast  been  abused  by  the  arti- 
fices of  these  Welsh  banditti  —  the  mantle  and 
head-gear  of  Eveline  Berenger  they  have  indeed 
with  them,  and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead 
those  true  friends  who,  like  thee,  are  anxious  for 
my  fate.  Wherefore,  brave  sir,  devise  some  suc- 
cour, if  thou  canst,  for  thyself  and  me ;  since  I  dread 
that  these  ruffians,  when  they  shall  have  escaped 
immediate  pursuit,  will  return  hither,  like  the 
robber  to  the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his 
stolen  booty." 

"Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said  the 
wounded  man,  "that  I  can  spend  the  last  breath 
of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honourable  service !  I 
would  not  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I  recalled 
from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid  of  my  worthless  self 
some  of  those  who  might  be  effectually  engaged  in 
thy  rescue.    May  Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may 
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now  be  heard,  that  my  eyes  may  yet  see  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty  I " 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone, 
breathed  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  were  followed 
by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no 
answer  was  made  save  the  echoing  of  the  delL  A 
sharper  and  louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but 
sank  so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him 
who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in  the 
effort. — A  strange  thought  crossed  Eveline's  mind 
even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and  terror. 
"That,"  she  said,  "was  the  note  of  a  De  Lacy  — 
surely  you  cannot  be  my  gentle  kinsman,  Sir 
Damian ! " 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death 
for  the  evil  care  which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure 
entrusted  to  me.  —  What  was  my'business  to  trust  to 
reports  and  messengers  ?  I  should  have  worshipped 
the  saint  who  was  committed  to  my  keeping  with 
such  vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the  dross 
which  he  calls  treasure  —  I  should  have  rested  no- 
where, save  at  your  gate ;  outwatched  the  bright- 
est stars  in  the  horizon;  unseen  and  unknown 
myself,  I  should  never  have  parted  from  your 
neighbourhood ;  then  had  you  not  been  in  the  pre- 
sent danger,  and  —  much  less  important  conse- 
quence—  thou,  Damian  de  Lacy,  had  not  filled  the 
grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negligent  caitiff  I " 

*  Alas !  noble  Damian,"  said  Eveline,  "  break  not 
my  heart  by  blaming  yourself  for  an  imprudence 
which  is  altogether  my  own.  Thy  succour  waa 
ever  near  when  I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it; 
and  it  embitters  my  own  misfortune  to  know  that 
my  rashness  has  been  the  cause  of  your  disaster. 
Answer  me,  gentle  kinsman,  and  give  me  to  hope 
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that  the  wounds  you  have  suffered  are  such  as  may 
be  cured.  —  Alas !  how  much  of  your  blood  have  I 
seen  spilled,  and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  I  should 
ever  bring  distress  on  all  for  whom  I  would  most 
willingly  sacrifice  my  own  happiness !  —  But  do  not 
let  us  embitter  the  moments  given  us  in  mercy  by 
fruitless  repinings  —  try  what  you  can  to  stop  thine 
ebbing  blood,  which  is  so  dear  to  England,  to  Eve- 
line—  and  to  thine  uncle!" 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent; 
while,  maddened  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be 
perishing  for  want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  her 
efforts  to  extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  her  own.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and 
she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in  despair,  and,  passing 
from  one  hideous  subject  of  terror  to  another,  she 
sat  listening  with  sharpened  ear  for  the  dying  groan 
of  Damian,  when  —  feeling  of  ecstasy !  —  the  ground 
was  shaken  with  horses'  feet  advancing  rapidly. 
Yet  this  joyful  sound,  if  decisive  of  life,  did  not 
assure  her  of  liberty  —  It  might  be  the  banditti 
of  the  mountains  returning  to  seek  their  captive. 
Even  then  they  would  surely  allow  her  leave  to 
look  upon  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Damian  de 
Lacy ;  for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive  might  vantage 
them  more  in  many  degrees  than  could  his  death. 
A  horseman  came  up  —  Eveline  invoked  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  first  word  she  heard  was  an  excla- 
mation in  Flemish  from  the  faithful  Wilkin 
Flammock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle  of 
the  most  unusual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel 
from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on 
this  occasion ;  for,  being  informed  by  the  Lady  Eve- 
line in  wh&t  condition  she  was  placed,  and  implored 
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at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir 
Damian  de  Lacy,  he  began,  with  admirable  compo- 
sure and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one, 
while  his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  by  the 
Welsh  as  they  retreated,  and  were  soon  ready  to 
attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline.  With  much 
caution,  and  under  the  experienced  direction  of 
Flammock,  the  stone  was  at  length  so  much  raised 
that  the  Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight  of 
all,  and  especially  of  the  faithful  Rose,  who,  regard- 
less of  the  risk  of  personal  harm,  fluttered  around 
her  mistress's  place  of  confinement  like  a  bird 
robbed  of  her  nestlings  around  the  cage  in  which 
the  truant  Urchin  has  imprisoned  them.  Precaution 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  stone,  lest  falling  in- 
wards it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  dis- 
placed that  she  could  issue  forth ;  while  her  people, 
as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion  which  she  had  sustained, 
ceased  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally 
destroying  the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned 
over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and, 
acquiring  force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  decli- 
vity, was  at  length  put  into  rapid  motion,  and  rolled, 
crashed,  and  thundered  down  the  hill,  amid  flashes 
of  fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in  the  channel  of 
a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive  frag- 
ments, with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard 
some  miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  vio- 
lence she  had  sustained ;  with  dishevelled  hair,  and 
disordered  dress ;  faint  from  the  stifling  effect  of  her 
confinement,  and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had 
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made  to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, waste  a  single  minute  in  considering  her  own 
condition,  but,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  sister  has- 
tening to  the  assistance  of  her  only  brother,  betook 
herself  to  examine  the  several  severe  wounds  of 
Damian  de  Lacy,  and  to  use  proper  means  to 
staunch  the  blood  and  recall  him  from  his  swoon. 
We  have  said  elsewhere  that,  like  other  ladies  of 
the  time,  Eveline  was  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  surgical  art,  and  she  now  displayed  a 
greater  share  of  knowledge  than  she  had  been 
thought  capable  of  exerting.  There  was  prudence, 
foresight,  and  tenderness  in  every  direction  which 
she  gave,  and  the  softness  of  the  female  sex,  with 
their  officious  humanity,  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
alleviating  human  misery,  seemed  in  her  enhanced 
and  rendered  dignified  by  the  sagacity  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  understanding.  After  hearing  with 
wonder  for  a  minute  or  two  the  prudent  and  ready-" 
witted  directions  of  her  mistress,  Rose  seemed  at 
once  to  recollect  that  the  patient  should  not  be  left 
to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  join- 
ing, therefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered  what  assist- 
ance she  could,  while  the  attendants  were  employed 
in  forming  a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded  knight 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  A  jolly  place/'  said  he,  "  in  times  of  old  ! 
Bat  something  ails  it  now :  the  spot  is  caned." 

Wordsworth. 

The  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  occurred  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  Eveline  had  been 
effected  was  a  wild  and  singular  spot,  being  a  small 
level  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place, 
between  two  very  rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded 
up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  continued 
the  ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and 
woods,  it  was  a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game, 
and  in  former  days  a  Welsh  prince,  renowned  for 
his  universal  hospitality,  his  love  of  erw  and  of  the 
chase,  had  erected  a  forest-lodge,  where  he  used 
to  feast  his  friends  and  followers  with  a  profusion 
unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with 
magnificence,  and  having  no  objections  to  the  pecu- 
liar species  of  profusion  practised  by  this  potentate, 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets,  and 
celebrated  him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high  as 
those  which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas 
Horn.  The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  finally 
fell  a  victim  to  his  propensities,  having  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and 
drunkenness  which  were  frequently  the  conclusion 
of  his  renowned  banquets.     Shocked  at  this  catas- 
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trophe,  the  assembled  Britons  interred  the  relics 
of  the  prince  on  the  place  where  he  had  died, 
within  the  narrow  vault  where  Eveline  had  been 
confined,  and,  having  barricaded  the  entrance  of  the 
sepulchre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an 
immense  cairn,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  put  the  assassin  to  death.  Superstition 
guarded  the  spot ;  and  for  many  a  year  this  memo- 
rial of  Edris  remained  unviolated,  although  the 
lodge  had  gone  to  ruin  and  its  vestiges  had  totally 
decayed.  . 

In  latter  years  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh 
robbers  had  discovered  the  secret  entrance,  and 
opened  it  with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  tomb  for 
arms  and  treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times 
often  buried  with  the  dead.  These  marauders  were 
disappointed,  and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation 
of  the  grave  of  Edris,  excepting  the  knowledge  of 
a  secret  place,  which  might  be  used  for  depositing 
their  booty,  or  even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of 
their  number  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in 
number,  explained  their  part  of  the  history  of  the 
day  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  it  appeared  that  Damian 
had  ordered  them  to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a 
more  considerable  body,  to  act,  as  they  understood, 
against  a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a 
sudden  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and,  dividing  his 
force  into  small  bands,  employed  himself  and  them 
in  reconnoitring  more  than  one  mountain-pass  be- 
twixt Wales  and  the  Marches  of  the  English  coun- 
try, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him  that  it 

excited  no  particular  notice.    These  manoeuvres  were 

frequently  undertaken  by  the  warlike  Marchers  for 
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the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Welsh  in  general, 
more  especially  the  bands  of  outlaws  who,  inde- 
pendent of  any  regular  government,  infested  those 
wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped  not  comment  that, 
in  undertaking  such  service  at  this  moment,  Damian 
seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dispersing  the  insurgents, 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
day. 

It  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  for- 
tune would  have  it,  with  one  of  the  fugitive  grooms, 
Damian  and  his  immediate  attendants  received  in- 
formation of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady 
Eveline,  and,  by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the 
Pass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Welsh 
rovers  ordinarily  returned  to  their  strongholds  in 
the  interior.  It  is  probable  that  the  banditti  were 
not  aware  of  the  small  force  which  Damian  headed 
in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  knew  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in  their 
rear;  and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to 
adopt  the  singular  expedient  of  hiding  Eveline  in 
the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own  number,  dressed 
in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  decoy  to  deceive 
their  assailants,  and  lead  them  from  the  spot  where 
she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt 
the  purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return  when  they 
had  eluded  their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up 
before  the  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  re- 
treating, until  they  should  find  some  suitable  place 
either  for  making  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched, 
they  might,  by  abandoning  their  horses  and  dis- 
persing among  the  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of  the 
Norman  cavalry.    Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by 
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the  precipitation  of  Damian,  who,  beholding  as  he 
thought  the  plumes  and  mantle  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
in  the  rear  of  their  party,  charged  them  without 
considering  either  the  odds  of  numbers  or  the  light- 
ness of  his  own  armour,  which,  consisting  only  of 
a  headpiece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect 
resistance  to  the  Welsh  knives  and  glaives.  He 
was  accordingly  wounded  severely  at  the  onset,  and 
would  have  been  slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his 
few  followers,  and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh  that, 
while  thus  continuing  the  battle  in  front,  they 
might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  followers  of 
Eveline,  whom  they  must  now  suppose  were  all  in 
arms  and  motion.  They  retreated,  therefore,  or 
rather  fled,  and  the  attendants  of  Damian  were  de- 
spatched after  them  by  their  fallen  master,  with 
directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce  them  to 
leave  off  the  chase  until  the  captive  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  was  delivered  from  her  ravishers. 
The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
paths  and  the  activity  of  their  small  Welsh  horses, 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  thrqe  of  their  rearguard,  cut  down  by  Damian 
in  his  furious  onset  They  shot  arrows  from  time 
to  time  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the  in- 
effectual efforts  which  these  heavy-armed  warriors, 
with  their  barbed  horses,  made  to  overtake  them. 
But  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appearance  of 
Wilkin  Flammock  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who 
was  beginning  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party 
consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The  fear  of  being 
intercepted  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welsh 
nags,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  cliffs,  and  by 
superior  activity  and  dexterity  baffled,  generally 
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speaking,  the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either 
hand.  All  of  them,  however,  were  not  equally  for- 
tunate, for  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flam- 
mock's  party;  amongst  others,  the  person  upon 
whom  Eveline's  clothes  had  been  placed,  and  who 
now,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved  to  be, 
not  the  lady  whom  they  were  emulous  to  deliver, 
but  a  fair-haired  young  Welshman,  whose  wild 
looks  and  incoherent  speech  seemed  to  argue  a 
disturbed  imagination.  This  would  not  have  saved 
him  from  immediate  death,  the  usual  doom  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  such  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint 
blast  of  Damian's  horn,  sounding  from  above,  re- 
called his  own  party  and  summoned  that  of  Wilkin 
Flammock  to  the  spot ;  while,  in  the  confusion  and 
hurry  of  their  obeying  the  signal,  the  pity  or  the 
contempt  of  his  guards  suffered  the  prisoner  to 
escape.  They  had,  indeed,  little  to  learn  from  him, 
even  had  he  been  disposed  to  give  intelligence  or 
capable  of  communicating  it.  All  were  well  assured 
that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  formed 
by  Dawfyd  the  One-eyed,  a  redoubted  freebooter  of 
the  period,  who  had  ventured  upon  this  hardy  en- 
terprise in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  ransom  for 
the  captive  Eveline,  and  all,  incensed  at  his  extreme 
insolence  and  audacity,  devoted  his  head  and  limbs 
to  the  eagles  and  the  ravens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of 
Flammock  and  of  Damian  learned  by  comparing 
notes  with  each  other  on  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
As  they  returned  by  the  Red  Pool  they  were  joined 
by  Dame  Gillian,  who,  after  many  exclamations  of 
joy  at  the  unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and 
as  many  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster  of 
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Damian,  proceeded  to  inform  the  men-at-arms  that 
the  merchant  whose  hawks  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  these  adventures  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  two  or  three  of  the  Welsh  in  their  retreat,  and 
that  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no  horse 
left  to  mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  old 
Baoul  as  worth  either  ransom  or  the  trouble  of 
killing.  One  had,  indeed,  flung  a  stone  at  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  hillside,  but  happily,  as  his  dame  said, 
it  fell  something  short  of  him  —  "  It  was  but  a  little 
fellow  who  threw  it,"  she  said  — "  there  was  a  big 
man  amongst  them  —  if  he  had  tried,  it  's  like,  by 
Our  Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast  it  a  thought  farther." 
So  saying,  the  dame  gathered  herself  up  and  adjusted 
her  dress  for  again  mounting  on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a  litter, 
hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and,  with  the  females, 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  little  troop,  aug- 
mented by  the  rest  of  the  young  knight's  followers, 
who  began  to  rejoin  his  standard.  The  united  body 
now  marched  with  military  order  and  precaution, 
and  winded  through  the  passes  with  the  attention 
of  men  prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

What !  fair  and  young,  and  faithful  too  ? 
A  miracle,  if  this  be  true. 

Waller. 

Rose,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
affectionate  maidens  that  ever  breathed,  was  the 
first  who,  hastily  considering  the  peculiar  condition 
in  which  her  lady  was  placed,  and  the  marked 
degree  of  restraint  which  had  hitherto  characterised 
her  intercourse  with  her  youthful  guardian,  became 
anxious  to  know  how  the  wounded  knight  was  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's 
side  for  the  purpose  of  asking  this  important  ques- 
tion, her  resolution  well-nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as 
might  have  made  it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  upon 
her  any  other  subject  of  anxious  consideration 
than  those  with  which  her  mind  had  been  so  lately 
assailed,  and  was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance 
was  as  pale  as  death  could  have  made  it,  unless 
where  it  was  specked  with  drops  of  blood ;  her  veil, 
torn  and  disordered,  was  soiled  with  dust  and  with 
gore ;  her  hair,  wildly  dishevelled,  fell  in  elf-locks 
on  her  brow  and  shoulders,  and  a  single  broken  and 
ragged  feather,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  her 
head-gear,  had  been  twisted  among  her  tresses  and 
still  flowed  there,  as  if  in  mockery  rather  than  orna- 
ment Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  litter  where 
Damian  was  deposited,  and  she  rode  close  beside 
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it,  without  apparently  wasting  a  thought  on  any- 
thing save  the  danger  of  him  who  was  extended 
there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feel- 
ings of  excitation  which  might  render  it  difficult 
for  her  to  take  a  wise  and  prudent  view  of  her  own 
situation.  She  endeavoured  gradually  to  awaken 
her  to  a  sense  of  it.  "Dearest  lady/'  said  Rose, 
"  will  it  please  you  to  take  my  mantle  ? " 

"  Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  some 
sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"Indeed,  my  lady/'  said  Dame  Gillian,  bustling 
up  as  one  who  feared  her  functions  as  mistress  of 
the  robes  might  be  interfered  with  — "  indeed,  my 
lady,  Rose  Flammock  speaks  truth;  and  neither 
your  kirtle  nor  your  gown  are  sitting  as  they  should 
do ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely  decent 
And  so,  if  Rose  will  turn  herself  and  put  her  horse 
out  of  my  way,"  continued  the  tire-woman,  "  I  will 
put  your  dress  in  better  order  in  the  sticking  in  of 
a  bodkin  than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do 
in  twelve  hours." 

"  I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

"Care  then  for  your  honour  —  for  your  fame," 
said  Rose,  riding  close  to  her  mistress  and  whis- 
pering in  her  ear;  "think,  and  that  hastily,  how 
you  are  to  dispose  of  this  wounded  young  man." 

"To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline  aloud,  as  if 
scorning  the  affectation  of  secrecy;  "lead  to  the 
castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can." 

"Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Mal- 
pas  ? "  said  Rose.  "  Dearest  lady,  believe  it  will  be 
for  the  best." 

"Wherefore  not  —  wherefore  not?  —  wherefore 
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not  leave  him  on  the  wayside  at  once,  to  the  knife 
of  the  Welshman  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf?  — 
Once  —  twice  —  three  times  has  he  been  my  pre- 
server. Where  I  go,  he  shall  go ;  nor  will  I  be  in 
safety  myself  a  moment  sooner  than  I  know  that 
he  is  so.M 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on 
her  mistress,  and  her  own  reflection  told  her  that 
the  wounded  man's  life  might  be  endangered  by  a 
longer  transportation  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
An  expedient  occurred  to  her  by  which  she  imagined 
this  objection  might  be  obviated,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary she  should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her 
palfrey  with  her  riding-rod,  and  in  a  moment  her 
diminutive  though  beautiful  figure  and  her  spirited 
little  jennet  were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Fle- 
ming and  his  tall  black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were, 
in  their  vast  shadow.  "My  dearest  father,0  said 
Rose,  "the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  be  trans- 
ported to  the  castle,  where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a 
long  sojourner.  What  think  you  ?  Is  that  whole- 
some counsel?" 

"Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen/* 
answered  the  Fleming,  "because  he  will  better 
escape  the  risk  of  a  fever." 

"True";  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady  ? "  continued 
Rose. 

"Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  where- 
fore shouldst  thou  doubt  her,  Roschen?" 

"I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe 
even  to  her  father  the  fears  and  doubts  which  she 
herself  entertained;  "but  where  there  are  evil 
tongues  there  may  be  evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian 
and  my  lady  are  both  very  young.  Methinks  it 
were  better,  dearest  father,  would  you  offer  the 
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shelter  of  your  roof  to  the  wounded  knight,  in  the 
stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the  castle/' 

"That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fle- 
ming, hastily  —  "that  I  shall  not,  if  I  may  help. 
Norman  shall  not  cross  my  quiet  threshold,  nor 
Englishman  either,  to  'mock  my  quiet  thrift  and 
consume  my  substance.  Thou  dost  not  know  them, 
because  thou  art  ever  with  thy  lady  and  hast  her 
good  favour ;  but  I  know  them  well,  and  the  best  I 
can  get  from  them  is  Lazy  Flanderkin,  and  Greedy 
Flanderkin,  and  Flemish  sot  —  I  thank  the  saints 
they  cannot  say  Coward  Flanderkin,  since  Gwen- 
wyn's  Welsh  uproar." 

"  I  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  answered  Rose, 
"  that  your  spirit  was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base 
calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are  under  this  lady's 
banner,  and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress, 
and  her  father  was  your  good  lord;  to  the  Con- 
stable, too,  are  you  beholden  for  enlarged  privi- 
leges. Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kindness  only  can 
requite  kindness ;  and  I  forebode  that  you  will  never 
have  such  an  opportunity  to  do  kindness  to  the 
houses  of  Berenger  and  De  Lacy  as  by  opening  the 
doors  of  your  house  to  this  wounded  knight." 

"The  doors  of  my  house!"  answered  the  Fle- 
ming. "  Do  I  know  how  long  I  may  call  that  or 
any  house  upon  earth  my  own  ?  Alas,  my  daughter, 
we  came  hither  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
but  who  knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the 
wrath  of  men!" 

"  You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Bose.  "  It 
holds  not  with  your  solid  wisdom  to  augur  such  gene- 
ral evil  from  the  rash  enterprise  of  a  Welsh  outlaw." 

"  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wil- 
kin, "although  the  increase  and  audacity  of  such 
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robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiet  coun- 
try. But  thou,  who  livest  within  yonder  walls, 
hearest  but  little  of  what  passes  without,  and  your 
estate  is  less  anxious.  You  had  known  nothing 
of  the  news  from  me,  unless  in  case  I  had  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  to  another  country." 

"To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land 
where  your  thrift  and  industry  have  gained  you  an 
honourable  competency?" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who 
envy  me  the  produce  of  my  thrift,  may  likely  bring 
me  to  a  dishonourable  death.  There  have  been 
tumults  among  the  English  rabble  in  more  than 
one  county,  and  their  wrath  is  directed  against 
those  of  our  nation,  as  if  we  were  Jews  or  heathens, 
and  not  better  Christians  and  better  men  than  them- 
selves. They  have,  at  York,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere, 
sacked  the  houses  of  the  Flemings,  spoiled  their 
goods,  misused  their  families,  and  murdered  them- 
selves. —  And  why  ?  —  except  that  we  have  brought 
among  them  the  skill  and  the  industry  which  they 
possessed  not,  and  because  wealth,  which  they 
would  never  else  have  seen  in  Britain,  was  the 
reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Boschen,  this  evil 
spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily.  Here  we  are  more 
safe  than  elsewhere,  because  we  form  a  colony  of 
some  numbers  and  strength.  But  I  confide  not  in 
our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not  thou,  Rose,  been  in 
security,  I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up  all 
and  left  Britain." 

"Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain!"  —  The  words 
sounded  prodigious  in  the  ears  of  his  daughter,  who 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  successful  her  father 
had  been  in  his  industry,  and  how  unlikely  one  of 
his  firm  and  sedate  temper  was  to  abandon  known 
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and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  distant  or 
contingent  periL  At  length  she  replied,  "If  such 
be  your  peril,  my  father,  methinks  your  house  and 
goods  cannot  have  a  better  protection  than  the  pre- 
sence of  this  noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man 
who  dare  aught  of  violence  against  the  .house  which 
harbours  Damian  de  Lacy  ? " 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same 
composed  and  steady  but  ominous  tone.  "May 
Heaven  forgive  it"  me,  if  it  be  sin !  but  I  see  little 
save  folly  in  these  Crusades,  which  the  priesthood 
have  preached  up  so  successfully.  Here  has  the 
Constable  been  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
no  certain  tidings  of  his  life  or  death,  victory  or 
defeat  He  marched  from  hence,  as  if  he  meant 
not  to  draw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword  until  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we  can 
hear  with  no  certainty  whether  even  a  hamlet  has 
been  taken  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  people  that  are  at  home  grow  discontented; 
their  lords,  with  the  better  part  of  their  followers, 
are  in  Palestine — dead  or  alive  we  scarcely  know ; 
the  people  themselves  are  oppressed  and  flayed  by 
stewards  and  deputies,  whose  yoke  is  neither  so 
light  nor  so  lightly  endured  as  that  of  the  actual 
lord.  The  commons,  who  naturally  hate  the  knights 
and  gentry,  think  it  no  bad  time  to  make  some  head 
against  them  —  ay,  and  there  be  some  of  noble  blood 
who  would  not  care  to  be  their  leaders,  that  they 
may  have  their  share  in  the  spoil ;  for  foreign  ex- 
peditions and  profligate  habits  have  made  many 
poor ;  and  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father 
for  money.  I  hate  poor  people ;  and  I  would  the 
devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself  by 
the  work  of  his  own  hand ! " 
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The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  characteristic 
imprecation,  a  speech  which  gave  Eose  a  more 
frightful  view  of  the  state  of  England  than,  shut 
up  as  she  was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  had 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  learning.  "Surely" 
she  said  —  "surely  these  violences  of  which  you 
speak  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  live 
under  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  and  of  Berenger?" 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered  Wil- 
kin Flammock, "  and  Damian,  though  a  brave  youth, 
hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendency  of  character  and 
authority.  His  men  also  complain  that  they  are 
harassed  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  protection 
of  a  castle  in  itself  impregnable  and  sufficiently 
garrisoned,  and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of 
honourable  enterprise,  as  they  call  it  —  that  is,  of 
fight  and  spoil  —  in  this  inactive  and  inglorious 
manner  of  life.  They  say  that  Damian  the  Beardless 
was  a  man,  but  that  Damian  with  the  moustache  is 
no  better  than  a  woman,  and  that  age,  which  has 
darkened  his  upper  lip,  hath  at  the  same  time 
blenched  his  courage. — And  they  say  more,  which 
were  but  wearisome  to  tell." 

"  Nay,  but  let  me  know  what  they  say ;  let  me 
know  it,  for  Heaven's  sake ! "  answered  Bose,  "  if  it 
concern,  as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady." 

"Even  so,  Boschen,"  answered  Wilkin.  "There 
are  many  among  the  Norman  men-at-arms  who 
talk  over  their  wine-cups  how  that  Damian  de 
Lacy  is  in  love  with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride; 
ay,  and  that  they  correspond  together  by  art 
magic." 

"By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said  Bose, 
smiling  scornfully,  "for  by  no  earthly  means  do 
they  correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can  bear  witness." 
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"  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth 
Wilkin  Flammock, "  that  so  seon  as  ever  my  lady 
stirs  beyond  the  portal  of  her  castle  De  Lacy  is  in 
the  saddle  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they 
are  positively  certain  that  he  has  received  no  mes- 
senger, letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her  pur- 
pose ;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such  occasions,  scoured 
the  passes  long  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  my 
Lady  Eveline's  being  abroad." 

"  This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose ;  "  and  my 
lady  has  expressed  herself  even  displeased  at  the 
accuracy  which  Damian  displayed  in  procuring  a 
knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious 
punctuality  with  which  he  has  attended  and  guarded 
them.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,"  she  continued, 
"  that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a  good  purpose ;  and 
as  they  never  met  upon  these  occasions,  but  con- 
tinued at  such  distance  as  excluded  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  intercourse,  methinks  they  might  have 
escaped  the  censure  of  the  most  suspicious." 

"Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied  Wilkin, 
"  but  it  is  possible  even  to  drive  caution  so  far  as 
to  excite  suspicion.  Why,  say  the  men-at-arms, 
should  these  two  observe  such  constant  yet  such 
guarded  intelligence  with  one  another?  Why 
should  their  approach  be  so  near,  and  why,  yet, 
should  they  never  meet  ?  If  they  had  been  merely 
the  nephew  and  the  uncle's  bride,  they  must  have 
had  interviews  avowedly  and  frankly ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  be  two  secret  lovers,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do  find  their  own  private 
places  of  meeting,  though  they  have  art  sufficient  to 
conceal  them." 

"  Every  word  that  you  speak,  my  father,"  replied 
the  generous  Rose,  "increases  the  absolute  neces- 
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sity  that  you  receive  this  wounded  youth  into  your 
house.  Be  the  evils  you  dread  ever  so  great,  yet 
may  you  rely  upon  it  that  they  cannot  be  aug- 
mented by  admitting  him,  with  a  few  of  his  faithful 
followers." 

"Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming  hastily, 
"  not  one  beef-fed  knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that 
is  to  tend  him,  and  the  doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his 
cure." 

"  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these 
three,  at  least  ? "  answered  Bose. 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  doat- 
ing  father.  "  By  my  faith,  Eoschen,  it  is  well  for 
thee  thou  hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking, 
since  I  am  so  foolishly  prompt  in  granting.  This 
is  one  of  your  freaks,  now,  of  honour  or  generosity ; 
but  commend  me  to  prudence  and  honesty.  — 
Ah !  Bose,  Bose,  those  who  would  do  what  is  better 
than  good  sometimes  bring  about  what  is  worse 
than  badl  But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit  of  the 
trouble  for  the  fear ;  and  that  thy  mistress,  who  is, 
with  reverence,  something  of  a  damsel-errant,  will 
stand  stoutly  for  the  chivalrous  privilege  of  lodging 
her  knight  in  her  own  bower  and  tending  him  in 
person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Bose  had  no 
sooner  made  the  proposal  to  Eveline,  that  the 
wounded  Damian  should  be  left  at  her  father's 
house  for  his  recovery,  than  her  mistress  briefly 
and  positively  rejected  the  proposal.  "  He  has  been 
my  preserver,"  she  said,  "  and  if  there  be  one  being 
left  for  whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
should  of  themselves  fly  open,  it  is  to  Damian  de 
Lacy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  with  that 
suspicious  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance  —  they 
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that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl,  contemn  suspicion. 
It  is  to  God  and  Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and 
to  them  my  bosom  lies  open ! " 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when 
the  Lady  Eveline  issued  her  orders  that  her  guar- 
dian, as  she  emphatically  termed  Damian,  should  be 
lodged  in  her  father's  apartment;  and,  with  the 
prudence  of  more  advanced  age,  she  gave  the  neces- 
sary directions  for  the  reception  and  accommodation 
of  his  followers,  and  the  arrangements  which  such 
an  accession  of  guests  required  in  the  fortress.  All 
this  she  did  with  the  utmost  composure  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  even  before  she  altered  or  arranged 
her  own  disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She 
hastened  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and,  prostra- 
ting herself  before  her  divine  protectress,  returned 
thanks  for  her  second  deliverance,  and  implored  her 
guidance  and  direction,  and  through  her  interces- 
sion that  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  her  conduct  "Thou  knowest,"  she 
said,  "  that  from  no  confidence  in  my  own  strength 
have  I  thrust  myself  into  danger.  O  make  me 
strong  where  I  am  most  weak  —  Let  not  my  grati-, 
tude  and  my  compassion  be  a  snare  to  me;  and, 
while  I  strive  to  discharge  the  duties  which  thank- 
fulness imposes  on  me,  save  me  from  the  evil  tongues 
of  men  —  and  save  —  O  save  me  from  the  insidious 
devices  of  my  own  heart ! n 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour, 
and,  retiring  from  the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment, 
summoned  her  women  to  adjust  her  dress  and  re- 
move the  external  appearance  of  the  violence  to 
which  she  had  been  so  lately  subjected. 


OHAPTEE  XXVII. 

Julia.  Gentle  sir, 

You  are  our  captive ;  but  well  use  you  so 
That  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys  may  match 
Whate'er  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderick.    No,  fairest,  we  have  trifled  here  too  long ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
I've  let  my  laurels  wither. 

Old  Play. 

Arrayed  in  garments  of  a  mourning  colour  and  of 
a  fashion  more  matronly  than  perhaps  altogether 
befitted  her  youth — plain  to  an  extremity  and 
devoid  of  all  ornament,  save  her  rosary  —  Eveline 
now  performed  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  her 
wounded  deliverer;  a  duty  which  the  etiquette  of 
the  time  not  only  permitted,  but  peremptorily 
enjoined.  She  was  attended  by  Eose  and  Dame 
Gillian.  Margery,  whose  element  was  a  sick- 
chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to  that  of 
the  young  knight,  to  attend  to  whatever  his  con- 
dition might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as 
if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at 
the  door,  and  cast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had 
been  her  father's  chamber ;  nor  had  she  entered  it 
since  his  violent  death.  Around  the  walls  hung  a 
part  of  his  armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking- 
gloves,  hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments  of 
silvan  sport.  These  relics  brought  as  it  were  in 
living  form  before  her  the  stately  presence  of  old 
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Sir  Eaymond.  "  Frown  not,  my  father  "  —  her  lips 
formed  the  words,  though  her  voice  did  not  utter 
them  —  "frown  not — Eveline  will  never  be  un- 
worthy of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Da- 
mian,  were  seated  by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as 
Lady  Eveline  entered;  and  the  first,  who  meddled 
a  little  with  the  healing  art,  said  to  Eveline,  "  that 
the  knight  had  slumbered  for  some  time,  and  was 
now  about  to  awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and 
in  a  hasty  and  low  voice  begged  that  the  cham- 
ber might  be  kept  quiet  and  the  spectators  re- 
quested to  retire.  "My  lord,"  he  said,  "ever  since 
his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is  apt  to  speak  some- 
thing wildly  as  he  awakes  from  sleep,  and  will  be 
displeased  with  me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be 
near  him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the 
monk  to  retire  into  the  anteroom,  while  she  her- 
self remained  standing  by  the  door-communication 
which  connected  the  apartments,  and  heard  Damian 
mention  her  name  as  he  turned  himself  painfully  on 
his  couch.  "  Is  she  safe  and  unharmed  ? "  was  his 
first  question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an  eagerness 
which  intimated  how  far  it  preceded  all  other  con- 
siderations. When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  sighed  as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from 
some  weighty  load,  and  in  a  less  animated  voice 
asked  of  the  page  where  they  were.  "  This  apart- 
ment," he  said,  "  with  its  furniture,  are  all  strange 
to  me." 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "you  are  at 

present   too  weak   to  ask  questions  and  receive 

explanations." 

as 
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"  Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recover- 
ing his  recollection,  "I  am  not  in  the  place  where 
my  duty  calls  me.  Tell  my  trumpets  to  sound  to 
horse  —  to  horse,  and  let  Ealph  Genvil  carry  my 
banner.  To  horse  —  to  horse!  —  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  effort  to  rise, 
which  in  his  state  of  weakness  Amelot  was  easily 
able  to  frustrate.  "  Thou  art  right/'  he  said,  as  he 
sank  back  into  his  reclining  posture  —  "thou  art 
right  —  I  am  weak  —  but  why  should  strength 
remain  when  honour  is  lost  ? " 

The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed 
more  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Lady 
Eveline  approached  his  bedside  with  unassured 
steps,  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  yet  earnest  to 
testify  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  the  distresses 
of  the  sufferer.  Damian  looked  up  and  beheld  her, 
and  again  hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  What  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir  Knight  ? " 
said  Eveline,  with  a  voice  which,  at  first  weak  and 
trembling,  gradually  obtained  steadiness  and  com- 
posure. "Ought  it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn 
as  you  are  to  the  duties  of  chivalry,  that  Heaven 
hath  twice  made  you  its  instrument  to  save  the 
unfortunate  Eveline  Berenger?" 

"  O  no,  no ! "  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity.  "  Since 
you  are  saved,  all  is  well — but  time  presses — it 
is  necessary  I  should  presently  depart  —  nowhere 
ought  I  now  to  tarry,  least  of  all  within  this  castle. 
Once  more,  Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse ! M 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel,  "this  must 
not  be.  As  your  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian 
part  thus  suddenly ;  as  a  physician,  I  cannot  aUow 
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my  patient  to  destroy  himself.     It  is  impossible 
that  yon  can  brook  the  saddle." 

"A  litter  —  a  bier  —  a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  dis- 
honoured knight  and  traitor  —  all  were  too  good  for 
me  —  a  coffin  were  best  of  all !  —  But  see,  Amelot, 
that  it  be  framed  like  that  of  the  meanest  churl  — 
no  spurs  displayed  on  the  pall  —  no  shield  with  the 
ancient  coat  of  the  De  Lacys — no  helmet  with 
their  knightly  crest  must  deck  the  hearse  of  him 
whose  name  is  dishonoured  I " 

"Is  his  brain  unsettled?"  said  Eveline,  looking 
with  terror  from  the  wounded  man  to  his  atten- 
dant. "  Or  is  there  some  dreadful  mystery  in  these 
broken  words?  If  so,  speak  it  forth;  and  if  it 
may  be  amended  by  life  or  goods,  my  deliverer  will 
sustain  no  wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melan- 
choly air,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  down  on  his 
master  with  a  countenance  which  seemed  to  express 
that  the  questions  which  she  asked  could  not  be 
prudently  answered  in  Sir  Damian's  presence.  The 
Lady  Eveline,  observing  this  gesture,  stepped  back 
into  the  outer  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  sign 
to  follow  her.  He  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  his 
master,  who  remained  in  the  same  disconsolate 
posture  as  formerly,  with  his  hands  crossed  over 
his  eyes,  like  one  who  wished  to  exclude  the  light 
and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline, 
making  signs  to  her  attendants  to  keep  at  such 
distance  as  the  room  permitted,  questioned  him 
closely  on  the  cause  of  his  master's  desperate  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  and  remorse.  "  Thou  knowest," 
she  said, "  that  I  am  bound  to  succour  thy  lord,  if  I 
may,  both  from  gratitude,  as  one  whom  he  hath 
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served  to  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  also  from  kins- 
manship.  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what  case  he 
stands,  that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can  —  that  is," 
she  added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply  colouring,  "  if  the 
cause  of  his  distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrass- 
ment when  he  began  to  speak  as  produced  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  confusion  in  the  Lady  Eveline, 
who,  nevertheless,  urged  him  as  before  "to  speak 
without  scruple  or  delay  —  so  that  the  tenor  of  his 
discourse  was  fitting  for  her  ears." 

"Believe  me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot,  "your 
commands  had  been  instantly  obeyed,  but  that  I 
fear  my  master's  displeasure  if  I  talk  of  his  affairs 
without  his  warrant;  nevertheless,  on  your  com- 
mand, whom  I  know  he  honours  above  all  earthlv 
beings,  I  will  speak  thus  far,  that,  if  his  life  be  safe 
from  the  wounds  he  has  received,  his  honour  and 
worship  may  be  in  great  danger,  if  it  please  not 
Heaven  to  send  a  remedy." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  be  assured  you 
will  do  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the 
confidence  you  may  rest  in  me." 

"  I  well  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  page.  "  Know, 
then,  if  it  be  not  already  known  to  you,  that  the 
clowns  and  rabble  who  have  taken  arms  against  the 
nobles  in  the  west  pretend  to  be  favoured  in  their 
insurrection,  not  only  by  Eandal  Lacy,  but  by  my 
master,  Sir  Damian." 

"  They  He  that  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul 
treason  to  his  own  blood,  as  well  as  to  his  sove- 
reign!" replied  Eveline. 

"  Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Amelot ;  "  but 
this  hinders  not  their  falsehoods  from  being  be- 
lieved by  those  who    know   him   less   inwardly. 
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More  than  one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined 
this  rabblement,  and  that  gives  some  credit  to  the 
scandal.  And  then  they  say  —  they  say  —  that  — 
in  short,  that  my  master  longs  to  possess  the  lands 
in  his  proper  right  which  he  occupies  as  his  uncle's 
administrator ;  and  that  if  the  old  Constable  —  I 
crave  your  pardon,  madam  —  should  return  from 
Palestine,  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  own  again." 

"The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their 
own  base  minds,  and  conceive  those  temptations  too 
powerful  for  men  of  worth  which  they  are  them- 
selves conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resist. 
But  are  the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and  so 
powerful  ?  We  have  heard  of  their  violences,  but 
only  as  if  it  had  been  some  popular  tumult" 

"  We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn 
together  in  great  force,  and  besieged  or  blockaded 
Wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men-at-arms,  in  a  village 
about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my  master, 
as  his  kinsman  and  companion-at-arms,  to  come  to 
his  assistance.  We  were  on  horseback  this  morning 
to  march  to  the  rescue  —  when" 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Eveline  caught  at  the  word.  "  When  ye  heard  of 
my  danger  ? "  she  said.  "  I  would  ye  had  rather 
heard  of  my  death!" 

"  Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  "  nothing  but  so  strong  a  cause 
could  have  made  my  master  halt  his  troop,  and 
carry  the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, when  his  countryman's  distress  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  King's  lieutenant  so  peremptorily 
demanded  his  presence  elsewhere." 

" I  knew  it,"  she  said — "I  knew  I  was  born  to 
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be  his  destruction !  yet  methinks  this  is  worse  than 
I  dreamed  of,  when  the  worst  was  in  my  thoughts. 
I  feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame. 
For  God's  sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst, 
and  that  without  loss  of  time !  Get  thee  straight- 
way to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  as  many  as 
thou  canst  gather  of  mine  —  Go  —  ride,  my  brave 
youth  — show  thy  master's  banner,  and  let  them 
see  that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them, 
though  his  person  be  absent.  Haste,  haste,  for  the 
time  is  precious!" 

"But  the  safety  of  this  castle  —  But  your  own 
safety?"  said  the  page.  "God  knows  how  wil- 
lingly I  would  do  aught  to  save  his  fame !  But  I 
know  my  master's  mood ;  and  were  you  to  suffer  by 
my  leaving  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  even  although  I 
were  to  save  him  lands,  life,  and  honour  by  my 
doing  so,  I  should  be  more  like  to  taste  of  his 
dagger  than  of  his  thanks  or  bounty." 

"  Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,'1  said  she ;  "  gather 
what  force  thou  canst  make,  and  begone." 

"  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the 
page,  springing  to  his  feet ;  "  and  in  the  condition  of 
my  master  I  see  nothing  better  than  that  his  ban- 
ner should  be  displayed  against  these  churls." 

"  To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily ;  "  to  arms, 
and  win  thy  spurs.  Bring  me  assurance  that  thy 
master's  honour  is  safe,  and  I  will  myself  buckle 
them  on  thy  heels.  Here  —  take  this  blessed 
rosary — bind  it  on  thy  crest,  and  be  the  thought 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never 
failed  a  votary,  strong  with  thee  in  the  hour  of 
conflict." 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  from 
her  presence,  and  summoning  together  such  horse 
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as  he  could  assemble,  both  of  his  master's  and  of 
those  belonging  to  the  castle,  there  were  soon  forty 
cavaliers  mounted  in  the  courtyard. 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  readily 
obeyed,  yet  when  the  soldiers  heard  they  were  to 
go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  with  no  more 
experienced  general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  they 
showed  a  decided  reluctance  to  move  from  the 
castle.  The  old  soldiers  of  De  Lacy  said  Damian 
himself  was  almost  too  youthful  to  command  them, 
and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his  authority  to  a 
mere  boy;  while  the  followers  of  Berenger  said 
their  mistress  might  be  satisfied  with  her  delive- 
rance of  the  morning,  without  trying  further  dan- 
gerous conclusions  by  diminishing  the  garrison  of 
her  castle.  "  The  times,"  they  said, "  were  stormy,  and 
it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over  their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas 
and  apprehensions  to  each  other,  the  stronger  their 
disinclination  to  the  undertaking  became ;  and  when 
Amelot,  who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see  that  his 
own  horse  was  accoutred  and  brought  forth,  re- 
turned to  the  castle  yard,  he  found  them  standing 
confusedly  together,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot, 
all  men  speaking  loud,  and  all  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
Ralph  Genvil,  a  veteran  whose  face  was  seamed 
with  many  a  scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the 
trade  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood  apart  from  the 
rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  the  banner-spear,  around  which  the 
banner  of  De  Lacy  was  still  folded. 

"What  means  this,  Genvil?"  said  the  page, 
angrily.  "  Why  do  you  not  mount  your  horse  and 
display  the  banner  ?  And  what  occasions  all  this 
confusion  ? " 
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"Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "I 
am  not  in  my  saddle,  because  I  have  some  regard 
for  this  old  silken  rag,  which  I  have  borne  to  honour 
in  my  time,  and  I  will  not  willingly  carry  it  where 
men  are  unwilling  to  follow  and  defend  it" 

"No  march — no  sally  —  no  lifting  of  banner 
to-day!"  cried  the  soldiers,  by  way  of  burden  to 
the  banner-man's  discourse. 

"How  now,  cowards?  Do  you  mutiny?",  said 
Amelot,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil,  "nor 
shake  your  sword  my  way.  I  tell  thee,  Amelot, 
were  my  weapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  flail 
sent  abroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  make  splinters 
of  your  hatched  and  gilded  toasting-iron.  Look 
you,  there  are  grey-bearded  men  here  that  care  not 
to  be  led  about  on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I 
stand  little  upon  that ;  and  I  care  not  whether  one 
boy  or  another  commands  ma  But  I  am  the  Lacy's 
man  for  the  time ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  march- 
ing to  the  aid  of  this  Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall  do  an 
errand  the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Why  led  he  us 
not  thither  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  com- 
manded off  into  the  mountains  ? " 

"  You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"  Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause ;  or,  if  we  do  not, 
we  can  guess  it,"  answered  the  banner-man,  with  a 
horse-laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  several  of  his 
companions. 

"I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat, 
Genvil!"  said  the  page;  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
threw  himself  headlong  on  the  banner-man,  with- 
out considering  their  great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvil  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by  one, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  a  slight,  movement  of  his  gigantic 
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arm,  with  which  he  forced  the  page  aside,  parrying 
at  the  same  time  his  blow  with  the  standard-spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feel- 
ing all  his  efforts  baffled,  threw  his  sword  from  him, 
and,  weeping  in  pride  and  indignation,  hastened 
back  to  tell  the  Lady  Eveline  of  his  bad  success. 
"All,"  he  said,  "  is  lost  —  the  cowardly  villains  have 
mutinied,  and  will  not  move ;  and  the  blame  of  their 
sloth  and  faintheartedness  will  be  laid  on  my  dear 
master ! " 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline, "  should  I  die 
to  prevent  it.  —  Follow  me,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark 
garments,  and  hastened  down  to  the  courtyard, 
followed  by  Gillian,  assuming,  as  she  went,  various 
attitudes  and  actions  expressing  astonishment  and 
pity,  and  by  Rose,  carefully  suppressing  all  appear- 
ance of  the  feelings  which  she  really  entertained. 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court  with  the  kin- 
dling eye  and  glowing  brow  which  her  ancestors  were 
wont  to  bear  in  danger  and  extremity,  when  their 
soul  was  arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  displayed 
in  their  mien  and  looks  high  command  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.  She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller 
than  her  usual  size ;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct 
and  clearly  heard,  though  not  exceeding  the  delicacy 
of  feminine  tone,  that  the  mutineers  heard  her  ad- 
dress them.  "  How  is  this,  my  masters  ?  "  she  said ; 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed  sol- 
diers seemed  to  draw  closer  together,  as  if  to  escape 
her  individual  censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of 
heavy  water-fowl,  when  they  close  to  avoid  the 
stoop  of  the  slight  and  beautiful  merlin,  dreading 
the  superiority  of  its  nature  and  breeding  over  their 
own  inert  physical  strength.  —  "  How  now  ? "  again 
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she  demanded  of  them.  "  Is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to 
mutiny,  when  your  lord  is  absent,  and  his  nephew 
and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ?  — 
Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  oaths  ? — thus  ye  merit  your 
leader's  bounty  ?  —  Shame  on  ye,  craven  hounds,  that 
quail  and  give  back  the  instant  you  lose  sight  of  the 
huntsman ! " 

There  was  a  pause  —  the  soldiers  looked  on  each 
other,  and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed 
alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny  or  to  return  to 
their  usual  discipline. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ye  lack  a 
leader  here;  but  stay  not  for  that  —  I  will  guide 
you  myself,  and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a 
man  of  you  fear  disgrace  where  a  Berenger  com- 
mands. —  Trap  my  palfrey  with  a  steel  saddle,"  she 
said,  "  and  that  instantly."  She  snatched  from  the 
ground  the  page's  light  headpiece,  and  threw  it  over 
her  hair,  caught  up  his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on. 
"  Here  I  promise  you  my  countenance  and  guidance 

—  this  gentleman,"  she  pointed  to  Genvil,  "shall 
supply  my  lack  of  military  skill.  He  looks  like  a 
man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle,  and  can 
well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir/' 

"  Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
"  many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but  never  under  such 
a  commander." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  turned  on  Genvil,  "  you  do  not  —  cannot 

—  will  not  —  refuse  to  follow  me  ?  You  do  not  as 
a  soldier,  for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's 
orders  —  you  cannot  as  a  gentleman,  for  a  lady,  a 
forlorn  and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon  — 
you  will  not  as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country 
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requires  your  sword,  and  your  comrades  are  in 
danger.     Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and  march." 

"  I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  answered 
Genvil,  as  if  preparing  to  unfold  the  banner  —  "  And 
Amelot  might  lead  us  well  enough,  with  advantage 
of  some  lessons  from  me.  But  I  wot  not  whether 
you  are  sending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline, earnestly,  "it  must 
be  the  right  road  which  conducts  you  to  the  relief 
of  Wenlock  and  his  followers,  besieged  by  the  in- 
surgent boors." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  "  Our 
leader  here,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  protects  the  com- 
mons—  men  say  he  befriends  them  —  and  I  know 
he  quarrelled  with  Wild  Wenlock  once  for  some 
petty  wrong  he  did  to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyf ord. 
We  should  be  finely  off,  when  our  fiery  young 
leader  is  on  foot  again,  if  he  should  find  we  had 
been  fighting  against  the  side  he  favoured." 

"Assure  yourself,"  said  the  maiden,  anxiously, 
"  the  more  he  would  protect  the  commons  against 
oppression,  the  more  he  would  put  them  down 
when  oppressing  others.  Mount  and  ride — save 
Wenlock  and  his  men  —  there  is  life  and  death  in 
every  moment  I  will  warrant,  with  my  life  and 
lands,  that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  held  good 
service  to  De  Lacy.    Come,  then,  follow  me." 

"None  surely  can  know  Sir  Damian's  purpose 
better  than  you,  fair  damsel,"  answered  Genvil; 
"  nay,  for  that  matter,  you  can  make  him  change 
as  ye  list  —  And  so  I  will  march  with  the  men, 
and  we  will  aid  Wenlock,  if  it  is  yet  time,  as  I 
trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged  wolf,  and  when 
he  turns  to  bay  will  cost  the  boors  blood  enough 
ere  they  sound  a  mort.    But  do  you  remain  within 
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the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me.  — 
Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  command,  since  so  it 
must  be ;  though,  by  my  faith,  it  is  pity  to  take 
the  headpiece  from  that  pretty  head  and  the  sword 
from  that  pretty  hand.  —  By  St.  George!  to  see 
them  there  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier's  profession." 
The  lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons 
to  Amelot,  exhorting  him  in  few  words  to  forget 
the  offence  he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  man- 
fully. Meanwhile  Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pen- 
non—  then  shook  it  abroad,  and  without  putting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup  aided  himself  a  little  with 
resting  on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he  was.  "  We  are  ready 
now,  an  it  like  your  juvenility,"  said  he  to  Amelot ; 
and  then,  while  the  page  was  putting  the  band  into 
order,  he  whispered  to  his  nearest  comrade,  "  Me- 
thinks,  instead  of  this  old  swallow's  tail,1  we  should 
muster  rarely  under  a  broidered  petticoat — a  fur- 
belowed  petticoat  has  no  fellow  in  my  mind.  — 
Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys  —  I  can  forgive  Damian 
now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and  his  own  credit 
about  this  wench ;  for,  by  my  faith,  she  is  one  I 
could  have  doated  to  death  upon  par  amours.  Ah ! 
evil  luck  be  the  women's  portion !  —  they  govern 
us  at  every  turn,  Stephen,  and  at  every  age.  When 
they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fair  looks  and 
sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love-tokens;  and 
when  they  are  of  middle  age,  they  work  us  to  their 
will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red  wine  and  red 
gold ;  and  when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain  to  run 

1  The  pennon  of  a  knight  was,  in  shape,  a  long  streamer,  and 
forked  like  a  swallow's  tail ;  the  banner  of  a  banneret  was  square, 
and  was  formed  into  the  other  by  catting  the  ends  from  the  pen- 
non.  It  was  thus  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  pennon  of 
John  Chandos  by  the  Black  Prince  before  the  battle  of  Nejara. 
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their  errands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leathern 
visages.  Well,  old  De  Lacy  should  have  stayed 
at  home  and  watched  his  falcon.  But  it  is  all  one 
to  us,  Stephen,  and  we  may  make  some  vantage 
to-day,  for  these  boors  have  plundered  more  than 
one  castle." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "the  boor  to  the 
booty,  and  the  banner-man  to  the  boor,  a  right 
pithy  proverb.  But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say  why 
his  page-ship  leads  us  not  forward  yet?" 

*  Pshaw  1"  answered  Genvil,  "the  shake  I  gave 
him  has  addled  his  brains  —  or  perchance  he  has 
not  swallowed  all  his  tears  yet ;  sloth  it  is  not,  for 
'tis  a  forward  cockeril  for  his  years,  wherever 
honour  is  to  be  won.  —  See,  they  now  begin  to 
move.  —  Well,  it  is  a  singular  thing  this  gentle 
blood,  Stephen;  for  here  is  a  child  whom  I  but 
now  baffled  like  a  schoolboy  must  lead  us  grey- 
beards where  we  may  get  our  heads  broken,  and 
that  at  the  command  of  a  light  lady." 

"  I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty 
lady,"  answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  "as  this  sprin- 
gald  Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian ;  and  so  we  poor  men 
must  obey  and  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

"But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys  —  forget 
not  that" 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
castle  and  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  village,  in 
which,  as  they  understood  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  morning,  Wenlock  was  besieged  or  blockaded 
by  a  greatly  superior  number  of  the  insurgent  com- 
mons. Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  still 
embarrassed  by  the  affront  which  he  had  received 
in  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditating 
how  he  was  to  eke  out  that  deficiency  of  experience 
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which  on  former  occasions  had  been  supplied  by 
the  counsels  of  the  banner-man,  with  whom  he 
was  ashamed  to  seek  a  reconciliation.  But  Genvil 
was  not  of  a  nature  absolutely  sullen,  though  an 
habitual  grumbler.  He  rode  up  to  the  page,  and. 
having  made  his  obeisance,  respectfully  asked  him 
whether  it  were  not  well  that  some  one  or  two  of 
their  number  pricked  forward  upon  good  horses  to 
learn  how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  and  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  his  assistance. 

"  Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Amelot, "  you 
should  take  the  ruling  of  the  troop,  since  you  know 
so  fittingly  what  should  be  done.  You  may  be  the 
fitter  to  command,  because  —  But  I  will  not  upbraid 
you." 

"Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  replied 
Genvil ;  "  that  is  what  you  would  say ;  and,  by  my 
faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  it.  But  is  it  not  peevish  in  thee  to  let  a  fair 
expedition  be  unwisely  conducted,  because  of  a 
foolish  word  or  a  sudden  action  ?  —  Come,  let  it  be 
peace  with  us." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot;  "and 
I  will  send  out  an  advanced  party  upon  the  adven- 
ture, as  thou  hast  advised  me." 

"  Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the 
Chester  spears  —  he  is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  and 
neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw  him  a  hairbreadth 
farther  than  judgment  warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  and,  at  his 
command,  Pontoys  and  two  lances  darted  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  those  whom  they  weTe  ad- 
vancing to  succour.  "  And  now  that  we  are  on  the 
old  terms,  Sir  Page,"  said  the  banner-man,  "  tell  me, 
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if  thou  canst,  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  our 
handsome  knight  par  amours  t " 

"  It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  indignantly ; 
"  betrothed  as  she  is  to  his  uncle,  I  am  convinced 
she  would  rather  die  than  have  such  a  thought,  and 
so  would  our  master.  I  have  noted  this  heretical 
belief  in  thee  before  now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed 
thee  to  check  it.  You  know  the  thing  cannot  be, 
for  you  know  they  have  scarce  ever  met." 

"  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  "  or  thou 
either?  Watch  them  ever  so  close  —  much  water 
slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wots  of. 
They  do  correspond ;  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not 
deny  ? " 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  said  Amelot,  "  as  I  deny  all  that 
can  touch  their  honour." 

"  Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  such 
perfect  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  he  has  dis- 
played no  longer  since  than  the  morning  ? " 

"  How  should  I  tell  ? "  answered  the  page.  "  There 
be  such  things,  surely,  as  saints  and  good  angels, 
and,  if  there  be  one  on  earth  deserves  their  protec- 
tion, it  is  Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 

"  Well  said,  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Gen- 
vil, laughing ;  "  but  that  will  hardly  pass  on  an  old 
trooper.  —  Saints  and  angels,  quotha !  most  saint- 
like doings,  I  warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry  vin- 
dication, when  Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  followers 
returned  upon  the  spur.  "Wenlock  holds  out 
bravely,"  he  exclaimed,  "  though  he  is  felly  girded 
in  with  these  boors.  The  large  crossbows  are  doing 
good  service;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making  his 
place  good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to 
ride  something  sharply.     They  have  assailed  the 
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barriers,  and  were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but 
were  driven  back  with  small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as 
might  consist  with  order,  and  soon  reached  the  top 
of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which  lay  the  village 
where  Wenlock  was  making  his  defence.  The  air 
rang  with  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  insurgents, 
who,  numerous  as  bees,  and  possessed  of  that 
dogged  spirit  of  courage  so  peculiar  to  the  English, 
thronged  like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  endeavoured 
to  break  down  the  palisades,  or  to  climb  over  them, 
in  despite  of  the  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from 
within,  by  which  they  suffered  great  loss,  as  well  as 
by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at-arms, 
whenever  they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"  We  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time,"  said  Amelot, 
dropping  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  joyfully  clap- 
ping his  hands ;  "  shake  thy  banner  abroad,  Genvil 

—  give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it 

—  Comrades,  halt  —  breathe  your  horses  for  a 
moment  —  Hark  hither,  Genvil  —  If  we  descend 
by  yonder  broad  pathway  into  the  meadow  where 
the  cattle  are" 

"  Bravo,  my  young  falcon ! "  replied  Genvil,  whose 
love  of  battle,  like  that  of  the  war-horse  of  Job, 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  spears  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet :  "  we  shall  have  then  an  easy  field 
for  a  charge  on  yonder  knaves." 

"  What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains  make ! " 
said  Amelot ;  "  but  we  will  let  daylight  through  it 
with  our  lances  —  See,  Genvil,  the  defenders  hoist 
a  signal  to  show  they  have  seen  us.M 

"A  signal  to  us?"  exclaimed  GenviL  "By 
Heaven,  it  is  a  white  flag  —  a  signal  of  surrender !  * 

"  Surrender !  they  cannot  dream  of  it,  when  we 
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are  advancing  to  their  succour/'  replied  Amelot; 
when  two  or  three  melancholy  notes  from  the 
trumpets  of  the  besieged,  with  a  thundering  and 
tumultuous  acclamation  from  the  besiegers,  ren- 
dered the  fact  indisputable. 

"Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Genvil, 
"  and  the  churls  enter  the  barricades  on  all  points. 
—  Here  has  been  cowardice  or  treachery  —  What  is 
to  be  done  ? " 

"Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "retake  the 
place,  and  deliver  the  prisoners." 

"Advance,  indeed !"  answered  the  banner-man  — 
"  Not  a  horse's  length  by  my  counsel  —  we  should 
have  every  nail  in  our  corselets  counted  with 
arrow-shot  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face 
of  such  a  multitude ;  and  the  place  to  storm  after- 
wards —  it  were  mere  insanity." 

"  Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me,"  said 
the  page;  "perhaps  we  may  find  some  path  by 
which  we  could  descend  unperceived." 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to 
reconnoitre  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  page  still  urging 
the  possibility  of  descending  it  unperceived  amid 
the  confusion,  when  Genvil  answered  impatiently, 
"  Unperceived  I  —  you  are  already  perceived  —  here 
comes  a  fellow,  pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as  his 
beast  may  trot." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He 
was  a  short,  thick-set  peasant,  in  an  ordinary  frieze 
jacket  and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head,  which 
he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head 
of  red  hair,  that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  cover- 
ing. The  man's  hands  were- bloody,  and  he  carried 
at  his  saddlebow  a  linen  bag,  which  was  also  stained 
with  blood.    "  Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Laoy's  company, 
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be  ye  not?"  said  this  rude  messenger;  and  when 
they  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  proceeded  with 
the  same  blunt  courtesy,  "  Hob  Miller  of  Twyf ord 
commends  him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  knowing 
his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  common- 
wealth, Hob  Miller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist 
which  he  hath  grinded ;"  and  with  that  he  took 
from  the  bag  a  human  head,  and  tendered  it  to 
Amelot. 

"  It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil  —  "  how  his 
eyes  stare!" 

"  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,"  said 
the  boor.    "  I  have  cured  him  of  caterwauling." 

"  Thou  I "  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust 
and  indignation. 

"Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant;  "I  am 
Grand  Justiciary  of  the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a 
better." 

"Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied 
Genvil. 

"Call  it  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peasant 
"Truly,  it  behoves  men  in  state  to  give  good  ex- 
ample. I  '11  bid  no  man  do  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
do  myself.  It  is  as  easy  to  hang  a  man  as  to  say 
hang  him ;  we  will  have  no  splitting  of  offices  in 
this  new  world  which  is  happily  set  up  in  old 
England." 

"  Wretch ! "  said  Amelot,  "  take  back  thy  bloody 
token  to  them  that  sent  thee!  Hadst  thou  not 
come  upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned  thee  to  the 
earth  with  my  lance  —  But,  be  assured,  your 
cruelty  shall  be  fearfully  avenged. — Come,  Genvil, 
let  us  to  our  men ;  there  is  no  further  use  in  abi- 
ding here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different 
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reception,  stood  staring  after  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wal- 
let and  rode  back  to  them  who  sent  him. 

"  This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  amoit- 
rettes,"  said  Genvil ;  "  Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl 
with  Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this  miller's 
daughter,  and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer 
of  their  enterprise ;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not 
take  up  the  same  opinion.  —  I  wish  we  were  rid  of 
the  trouble  which  such  suspicions  may  bring  upon 
us  —  ay,  were  it  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse  —  I 
am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with  the  day's 
hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst  it  is 
to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to 
the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without 
losing  several  of  their  number  by  the  way,  some 
straggling  owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses, 
and  others  taking  the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in 
order  to  join  with  the  bands  of  insurgents  and  plun- 
derers, who  had  now  gathered  together  in  different 
quarters,  and  were  augmented  by  recruits  from  the 
dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that 
the  state  of  his  master  was  still  very  precarious, 
and  that  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted, 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his 
return  with  impatience.  He  was  introduced  to  her 
accordingly,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mentioned  the 
ineffectual  event  of  his  expedition. 

"  Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us ! "  said  the 
Lady  Eveline ;  "  for  it  seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest 
attached  to  me,  and  extended  itself  to  all  who  inte- 
rest themselves  in  my  welfare.  From  the  moment 
they  do  so,  their  very  virtues  become  snares  to 
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them ;  and  what  would,  in  every  other  case,  recom- 
mend them  to  honour  is  turned  to  destruction  to  the 
friends  of  Eveline  Berenger." 

"Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot;  "there  are 
still  men  enough  in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down 
these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but 
abide  to  receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence  to- 
morrow, and  draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet  in 
this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Alas  1  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied 
Eveline.  "  Since  you  went  hence,  we  have  received 
certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir  Da- 
mian's  camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this 
morning  met  with,  already  discontented  with  the  in- 
active life  which  they  had  of  late  led,  and  dispirited 
by  the  hurts  and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they 
have  altogether  broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces. 
—  Yet  be  of  good  courage,  Amelot,"  she  said ;  "  this 
house  is  strong  enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tempest 
than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it ;  and  if 
all  men  desert  your  master  in  wounds  and  affliction, 
it  becomes  yet  more  the  part  of  Eveline  Berenger  to 
shelter  and  protect  her  deliverer." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Let  our  prond  trumpet  shake  their  cattle  wall, 
Menacing  death  and  rain. 

Otway. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
cluded was  necessarily  told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as 
the  person  whom  they  chiefly  concerned  ;  and  Lady 
Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task  of  communica- 
ting them,  mingling  what  she  said  with  tears,  and 
again  interrupting  those  tears  to  suggest  topics  of 
hope  and  comfort,  which  carried  no  consolation  to 
her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face 
turned  towards  her,  listening  to  the  disastrous  ti- 
dings as  one  who  was  no  otherwise  affected  by  them 
than  as  they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  When 
she  had  done  speaking,  he  continued  as  in  a  reverie, 
with  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her  that  she 
rose  up  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks 
by  which  she  felt  herself  embarrassed.  He  has- 
tened to  speak,  that  he  might  prevent  her  departure. 
"All  that  you  have  said,  fair  lady,"  he  replied,  "had 
been  enough,  if  told  by  another,  to  have  broken  my 
heart ;  for  it  tells  me  that  the  power  and  honour  of 
my  house,  so  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge, 
have  been  blasted  in  my  misfortunes.  But  when  I 
look  upon  you,  and  heaT  your  voice,  I  forget  every- 
thing, saving  that  you  have  been  rescued,  and  are 
here  in  honour  and  safety.     Let  me  therefore  pray 
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of  your  goodness  that  I  may  be  removed  from  the 
castle  which  holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere.  I  am  in 
no  shape  worthy  of  your  further  care,  since  I  have  no 
longer  the  swords  of  others  at  my  disposal,  and  am 
totally  unable  for  the  present  to  draw  my  own." 

"  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me 
in  your  own  misfortunes,  noble  knight,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore, 
and  in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  ? 
No,  Damian,  speak  not  of  removal  —  while  there  is 
a  turret  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  within 
that  turret  shall  you  find  shelter  and  protection. 
Such,  I  am  well  assured,  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
your  uncle,  were  he  here  in  person.M 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had 
seized  upon  Damian;  for,  repeating  the  words  "My 
uncle ! "  he  writhed  himself  round,  and  averted  his 
face  from  Eveline ;  then  again  composing  himself, 
replied,  "  Alas !  knew  my  uncle  how  ill  I  have 
obeyed  his  precepts,  instead  of  sheltering  me  within 
this  house,  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung  from 
the  battlements ! " 

"Fear  not  his  displeasure/'  said  Eveline,  again 
preparing  to  withdraw;  "but  endeavour,  by  the 
composure  of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your 
wounds ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again 
to  establish  good  order^in  the  Constable's  jurisdic- 
tion, long  before  his  return." 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words, 
and  hastily  left  the  apartment.  When  she  was  in 
her  own  chamber,  she  dismissed  her  other  atten- 
dants, and  retained  Rose.  "  What  dost  thou  think 
of  these  things,  my  wise  maiden  and  monitress  ? " 
said  she. 

"  1  would,"  replied  Rose,  "  either  that  this  young 
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knight  had  never  entered  this  castle  —  or,  that 
being  here,  he  could  presently  leave  it  —  or,  that 
he  could  honourably  remain  here  for  ever." 

"What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here  for 
ever?"  said  Eveline,  sharply  and  hastily. 

"Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another  — 
How  long  has  the  Constable  of  Chester  been  absent 
from  England  ? " 

"  Three  years  come  St.  Clement's  day,"  said  Eve- 
line ;  "  and  what  of  that  ? " 

"Nay,  nothing;  but" 

"But  what? — I  command  you  to  speak  out." 

"  A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at  your  own 
disposal." 

"And  think  you,  Eose,"  said  Eveline,  rising 
with  dignity,  "  that  there  are  no  bonds  save  those 
which  are  drawn  by  the  scribe's  pen  ?  —  We  know 
little  of  the  Constable's  adventures ;  but  we  know 
enough  to  show  that  his  towering  hopes  have  fallen, 
and  his  sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Sup- 
pose him  returning  some  brief  time  hence,  as  we 
have  seen  so  many  Crusaders  regain  their  homes, 
poor  and  broken  in  health  —  suppose  that  he  finds 
his  lands  laid  waste,  and  his  followers  dispersed, 
by  the  consequence  of  their  late  misfortunes,  how 
would  it  sound  should  he  also  find  that  his  betrothed 
bride  had  wedded  and  endowed  with  her  substance 
the  nephew  whom  he  most  trusted?  —  Dost  thou 
think  such  an  engagement  is  like  a  Lombard's  mort- 
gage, which  must  be  redeemed  on  the  very  day,  else 
forfeiture  is  sure  to  be  awarded  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Eose ;  "  but  they 
that  keep  their  covenant  to  the  letter  are,  in  my 
country,  held  bound  to  no  more." 
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"  That  is  a  Flemish  fashion,  Rose,"  said  her  mis- 
tress ;  "  but  the  honour  of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied 
with  an  observance  so  limited.  What!  wouldst 
thou  have  my  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all 
that  is  most  valuable  to  a  woman,  depend  on  the 
same  progress  of  the  kalendar  which  a  usurer 
watches  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  a  forfeited 
pledge  ?  —  Am  I  such  a  mere  commodity  that  I 
must  belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  afterwards  ?  — 
No,  Rose ;  I  did  not  thus  interpret  my  engagement, 
sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  special  providence  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady," 
answered  the  attendant ;  "  yet  you  are  so  young  — 
so  beset  with  perils  —  so  much  exposed  to  calumny 
—  that  I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
you  may  have  a  legal  companion  and  protector,  see 
it  as  an  extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose,"  answered  Eveline ; 
"  do  not  liken  your  mistress  to  those  provident 
dames  who,  while  one  husband  yet  lives,  though  in 
old  age  or  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in 
plotting  for  another." 

"Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose;  —  "yet 
not  so.  Permit  me  one  word  more.  Since  you  are 
determined  not  to  avail  yourself  of  your  freedom, 
even  when  the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  is 
expired,  why  suffer  this  young  man  to  share  our 
solitude  ?  —  He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place  of  security.  Let  us  resume  our 
former  sequestered  mode  of  life,  until  Providence 
send  us  some  better  or  more  certain  prospects." 

Eveline  sighed  —  looked  down—  then,  looking 
upwards,  once  more  had  opened  her  lips  to  express 
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her  willingness  to  enforce  so  reasonable  an  arrange- 
ment but  for  Damian's  recent  wounds  and  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown  before 
the  gate  of  the  castle  ;  and  Eaoul,  with  anxiety  on 
his  brow,  came  limping  to  inform  his  lady  that 
a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at-arms  in  the 
royal  livery,  with  a  strong  guard,  was  in  front  of 
the  castle,  and  demanded  admittance  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied, "  Not 
even  to  the  King's  order  shall  the  castle  of  my  an- 
cestors be  opened,  until  we  are  well  assured  of  the 
person  by  whom,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is 
demanded.  We  will  ourself  to  the  gate,  and  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  summons.  —  My  veil,  Rose ;  and 
call  my  women. — Again  that  trumpet  sounds! 
Alas !  it  rings  like  a  signal  to  death  and  ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not 
false;  for  scarce  had  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  when  she  was  met  by  the  page  Amelot, 
in  a  state  of  such  disordered  apprehension  as  an 
Slhve  of  chivalry  was  scarce  on  any  occasion  per- 
mitted to  display.  "Lady,  noble  lady,"  he  said, 
hastily  bending  his  knee  to  Eveline,  "  save  my  dear- 
est master !  —  You,  and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at 
this  extremity." 

"  I ! "  said  Eveline  in  astonishment  —  "I  save 
him  ?  —  And  from  what  danger  ?  —  God  knows  how 
willingly ! " 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  her- 
self with  expressing  what  rose  to  her  lips. 

"Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a 
pursuivant  and  the  royal  banner.  The  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  thus  accompanied, 
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comes  hither  for  no  good  —  the  extent  of  the  evil  I 
know  not,  but  for  evil  he  comes.  My  master  slew 
his  nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore  " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  flourish 

of  trumpets,  which  rang,  as  if  in  shrill  impatience, 
through  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  found 
that  the  wardens  and  others  who  attended  there  were 
looking  on  each  other  with  doubtful  and  alarmed 
countenances,  which  they  turned  upon  her  at  her 
arrival,  as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort 
and  the  courage  which  they  could  not  communicate 
to  each  other.  Without  the  gate,  mounted  and  in 
complete  armour,  was  an  elderly  and  stately  knight, 
whose  raised  visor  and  beaver  depressed  showed  a 
beard  already  grizzled.  Beside  him  appeared  the 
pursuivant  on  horseback,  the  royal  arms  embroidered 
on  his  heraldic  dress  of  office,  and  all  the  impor- 
tance of  offended  consequence  on  his  countenance, 
which  was  shaded  by  his  barret-cap  and  triple 
plume.  They  were  attended  by  a  body  of  about 
fifty  soldiers,  arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  barrier, 
the  knight,  after  a  slight  reverence,  which  seemed 
more  in  formal  courtesy  than  in  kindness,  demanded 
if  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Eaymond  Berenger.  "  And 
is  it,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  received  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  "before  the  castle  of  that 
approved  and  favoured  servant  of  the  House  of  Anjou 
that  King  Henry's  trumpets  have  thrice  sounded, 
without  obtaining  an  entrance  for  those  who  are 
honoured  with  their  Sovereign's  command?" 

"  My  condition,"  answered  Eveline,  "  must  excuse 
my  caution.  I  am  a  lone  maiden,  residing  in  a 
frontier   fortress.     I   may  admit  no  one  without 
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inquiring  his  purpose,  and  being  assured  that  his 
entrance  consists  with  the  safety  of  the  place  and 
mine  own  honour." 

"  Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  replied 
Monthermer,  "  know  that  in  the  present  distracted 
state  of  the  country  it  is  his  Grace  the  King's 
pleasure  to  place  within  your  walls  a  body  of 
men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  guard  this  important 
castle  both  from  the  insurgent  peasants,  who  burn 
and  slay,  and  from  the  Welsh,  who,  it  must  be 
expected,  will,  according  to  their  wont  in  time  of 
disturbance,  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo 
your  gates,  then,  Lady  of  Berenger,  and  suffer  his 
Grace's  forces  to  enter  the  castle." 

"Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  lady,  "this  castle, 
like  every  other  fortress  in  England,  is  the  King's 
by  law ;  but  by  law  also  I  am  the  keeper  and  de- 
fender of  it;  and  it  is  the  tenure  by  which  my 
ancestors  held  these  lands.  I  have  men  enough 
to  maintain  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  my  time,  as 
my  father  and  my  grandfather  before  him  defended 
it  in  theirs.  The  King  is  gracious  to  send  me  suc- 
cours, but  I  need  not  the  aid  of  hirelings ;  neither 
do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such  into  my  castle,  who 
may,  in  this  lawless  time,  make  themselves  masters 
of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful  mistress." 

"Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "his  Grace  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  produce  a  con- 
tumacy like  this.  It  is  not  any  apprehension  for 
the  royal  forces  which  influences  you,  a  royal  vas- 
sal, in  this  refractory  conduct.  I  might  proceed 
upon  your  refusal  to  proclaim  you  a  traitor  to  the 
Crown,  but  the  King  remembers  the  services  of 
your  father.  Know,  then,  we  are  not  ignorant  that 
Damian  de  Lacy,  accused  of  instigating  and  heading 
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this  insurrection,  of  deserting  his  duty  in  the  field, 
and  abandoning  a  noble  comrade  to  the  sword  of 
the  brutal  peasants,  has  found  shelter  under  this 
roof,  with  little  credit  to  your  loyalty  as  a  vassal 
or  your  conduct  as  a  high-born  maiden.  Deliver 
him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off  these  men-at-arms, 
and  dispense,  though  I  may  scarce  answer  doing  so, 
with  the  occupation  of  the  castle." 

"Guy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eveline,  "he 
that  throws  a  stain  on  my  name  speaks  falsely  and 
unworthily ;  as  for  Damian  de  Lacy,  he  knows  how 
to  defend  his  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say, 
that,  while  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the 
betrothed  of  his  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to  no 
one,  least  of  all  to  his  well-known  feudal  enemy.  — 
Drop  the  portcullis,  wardens,  and  let  it  not  be 
raised  without  my  special  order." 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  and 
clanging  to  the  ground,  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled 
spite,  remained  excluded  from  the  castle.  "Un- 
worthy lady  "  —  he  began  in  passion,  then  checking 
himself  said  calmly  to  the  pursuivant,  "  Ye  are  wit- 
ness that  she  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is 
within  that  castle  —  ye  are  witness  that,  lawfully 
summoned,  this  Eveline  Berenger  refuses  to  deliver 
him  up.  Do  your  duty,  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed, 
in  the  formal  and  fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occa- 
sion, that  Eveline  Berenger,  lawfully  summoned, 
refusing  to  admit  the  king's  forces  into  her  castle, 
and  to  deliver  up  the  body  of  a  false  traitor,  called 
Damian  de  Lacy,  had  herself  incurred  the  penalty 
of  high  treason,  and  had  involved  within  the  same 
doom  all  who  aided,  abetted,  or  maintained  her  in 
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holding  out  the  said  castle  against  their  allegiance 
to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the 
voice  of  the  herald  had  ceased,  confirmed  the  doom 
he  had  pronounced  by  a  long  And  ominous  peal, 
startling  from  their  nests  the  owl  and  the  raven, 
who  replied  to  it  by  their  ill-boding  screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other 
with  blank  and  dejected  countenances,  while  Mont- 
hermer,  raising  aloft  his  lance,  exclaimed,  as  he 
turned  his  horse  from  the  castle  gate,  "When  I 
next  approach  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  it  will  be 
not  merely  to  intimate,  but  to  execute,  the  mandate 
of  my  Sovereign." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat 
of  Monthermer  and  his  associates,  and  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency,  she  heard 
one  of  the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  English- 
man who  stood  beside  him  what  was  the  meaning 
of  a  traitor. 

"One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed  —  a  be- 
trayer," said  the  interpreter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  recalled  to  Eveline's 
memory  her  boding  vision  or  dream.  "  Alas  I "  she 
said,  "the  vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Widow,d  wife  and  wedded  maid  — 
these  epithets  have  long  been  mine.  Betrothed !  — 
woe's  me !  it  is  the  key-stone  of  my  destiny.  Be- 
trayer I  am  now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I 
am  clear  from  the  guilt!  It  only  follows  that  I 
should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Out  on  ye,  owls !    Nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? 

Richard  III. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been 
the  precursor  of  others  of  still  greater  importance, 
which  will  evolve  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative.  But,  as  we  profess  to  present  to  the 
reader  not  a  precise  detail  of  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  their  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures, 
endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  most  striking  incidents 
before  the  eye  or  imagination  of  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and  bring 
other  actors  upon  the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  burn- 
ing lustre  on  the  silent  valley  and  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  cottages  with  which  it  had  been  once 
graced,  two  travellers  walked  slowly,  whose  palmer 
cloaks,  pilgrims'  staves,  large  slouched  hats,  with  a 
scallop  shell  bound  on  the  front  of  each,  above  all, 
the  cross,  cut  in  Ted  cloth  upon  their  shoulders, 
marked  them  as  pilgrims  who  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  and  had  returned  from  that  fatal  bourne, 
from  which  in  those  days  returned  so  few  of  the 
thousands  who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  love  of 
enterprise  or  in  the  ardour  of  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed  that  morning  through 
a  scene  of  devastation  similar  to,  and  scarce  sur- 
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passed  in  misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often 
trod  during  the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen 
hamlets  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the 
fury  of  military  execution,  the  houses  being  burned 
to  the  ground ;  and  in  many  cases  the  carcasses  of 
the  miserable  inhabitants,  or  rather  relics  of  such 
objects,  were  suspended  on  temporary  gibbets,  or 
on  the  trees  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
standing,  only,  it  would  seem,  to  serve  the  conve- 
nience of  the  executioners.  Living  creatures  they 
saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens  of  nature 
who  seemed  silently  resuming  the  now  wasted  dis- 
trict from  which  they  might  have  been  formerly 
expelled  by  the  course  of  civilisation.  Their  ears 
were  no  less  disagreeably  occupied  than  their  eyes. 
The  pensive  travellers  might  indeed  hear  the 
screams  of  the  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the  decay  of 
the  carnage  on  which  he  had  been  gorged,  and  now 
and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of  some  dog  deprived 
of  his  home  and  master,  but  no  sounds  which  argued 
either  labour  or  domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who  with  wearied  steps,  as  it 
appeared,  travelled  through  these  scenes  of  desola- 
tion and  ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them  in 
appearance.  They  spoke  not  with  each  other  —  they 
looked  not  to  each  other — but  one,  the  shorter  of 
the  pair,  keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front  of  his 
companion,  they  moved  slowly,  as  priests  returning 
from  a  sinner's  death-bed,  or  rather  as  spectres 
flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a  churchyard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for 
the  dead  of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  distinction, 
called  Kist-vaen,  which  are  composed  of  upright 
fragments  of  granite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone 
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coffin,  or  something  bearing  that  resemblance.  The 
sepulchre  had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious 
Saxons,  either  in  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because 
treasures  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  concealed 
in  such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stone  which  had  once 
been  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be  termed, 
lay  broken  in  two  pieces  at  some  distance  from  the 
sepulchre,  and,  overgrown  as  the  fragments  were 
with  grass  and  lichens,  showed  plainly  that  the  lid 
had  been  removed  to  its  present  situation  many 
years  before.  A  stunted  and  doddered  oak  still 
spread  its  branches  over  the  open  and  rude  mauso- 
leum, as  if  the  Druid's  badge  and  emblem,  shattered 
and  storm-broken,  was  still  bending  to  offer  its 
protection  to  the  last  remnants  of  their  worship. 

"This,  then,  is  the  Kist-vaen,"  said  the  shorter 
pilgrim;  "and  here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our 
scout.  But  what,  Philip  Guarine,  have  we  to  ex- 
pect as  an  explanation  of  the  devastation  which  we 
have  traversed  ? " 

"  Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord," 
replied  Guarine;  "and,  by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a 
poor  Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have  snapped  up." 

The  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pilgrim  who  had 
walked  foremost)  turned  as  he  heard  his  squire 
speak,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the 
long  grass ;  by  which,  indeed,  it  was  so  hidden  that 
he  himself  had  passed  without  notice  what  the 
esquire,  in  less  abstracted  mood,  had  not  failed  to 
observe.  The  leathern  doublet  of  the  slain  bespoke 
him  an  English  peasant  — >  the  body  lay  on  its  face, 
and  the  arrow  which  had  caused  his  death  still 
stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one 
accustomed  to  such  scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the 
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man's  back  as  composedly  as  he  would  have  re- 
moved it  from  the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar 
indifference  the  Constable  signed  to  his  esquire  to 
give  him  the  arrow  —  looked  at  it  with  indolent 
curiosity,  and  then  said,  "  Thou  hast  forgotten  thy 
old  craft,  Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a  Welsh 
shaft  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a  Norman  bow ;  but 
why  it  should  be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English 
churl,  I  can  ill  guess." 

"Some  runaway  serf,  I  would  warrant  —  some 
mongrel  cur,  who  had  joined  the  Welsh  pack  of 
hounds,"  answered  the  esquire. 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable;  "but  I 
rather  augur  some  civil  war  among  the  Lords 
Marchers  themselves.  The  Welsh,  indeed,  sweep 
the  villages,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but 
blood  and  ashes,  but  here  even  castles  seem  to  have 
been  stormed  and  taken.  May  God  send  us  good 
news  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse ! " 

"Amen!"  replied  his  squire;  "but  if  Eenault 
Vidal  brings  it,  'twill  be  the  first  time  he  has 
proved -a  bird  of  good  omen." 

"Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  have  already 
told  thee  thou  art  a  jealous-pated  fool.  How  many 
times  has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt  —  his 
address  in  difficulty  —  his  courage  in  battle  —  his 
patience  under  suffering?" 

"  It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Gua- 
rine; "yet  —  but  what  avails  to  speak?  —  I  own 
he  has  done  you  sometimes  good  service ;  but  loath 
were  I  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy 
of  Eenault  Vidal." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and 
suspicious  fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to 
his  prejudice  ?  " 

25 
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"Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  "but  in- 
stinctive suspicion  and  aversion.  The  child  that, 
for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake  knows  nothing  of  its 
evil  properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it 
up  as  he  would  a  butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of 
Vidal  —  I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  pardon  the  man 
his  malicious  and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  he 
thinks  no  one  observes  him ;  but  his  sneering  laugh 
I  cannot  forgive  —  it  is  like  the  beast  we  heard  of 
in  Judea,  who  laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and 
destroys." 

"  Philip,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  am  sorry  for  thee  — 
sorry,  from  my  soul,  to  see  such  a  predominating 
and  causeless  jealousy  occupy  the  brain  of  a  gallant 
old  soldier.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall 
no  more  ancient  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he 
mean  otherwise  than  well  with  us,  when,  thrown  by 
shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would  have 
been  doomed  to  instant  death,  had  the  Cymri  recog- 
nised in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  in  thee 
his  trusty  esquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands 
against  the  Welsh  in  so  many  instances  ? " 

"I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "death 
had  surely  been  our  fortune,  had  not  that  man's 
ingenuity  represented  us  as  pilgrims,  and  under 
that  character  acted  as  our  interpreter  —  and  in 
that  character  he  entirely  precluded  us  from  getting 
information  from  any  one  respecting  the  state  of 
things  here,  which  it  behoved  your  lordship  much 
to  know,  and  which  I  must  needs  say  looks  gloomy 
and  suspicious  enough." 

"Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the  Con- 
stable ;  "  for,  look  you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  us, 
why  should  he  not  have  betrayed  us  to  the  Welsh, 
or  suffered  us,  by  showing  such  knowledge  as  thou 
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and  I  may  have  of  their  gibberish,  to  betray  our- 
selves ? " 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine, "  I  may  be  silenced, 
but  not  satisfied.  All  the  fair  words  he  can  speak 
—  all  the  fine  tunes  he  can  play  —  Renault  Vidal 
will  be  to  my  eyes  ever  a  dark  and  suspicious  man, 
with  features  always  ready  to  mould  themselves 
into  the  fittest  form  to  attract  confidence ;  with  a 
tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flattering  and 
agreeable  words  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  play 
shrewd  plainness  or  blunt  honesty;  and  an  eye 
which,  when  he  thinks  himself  unobserved,  contra- 
diets  every  assumed  expression  of  features,  every 
protestation  of  honesty,  and  every  word  of  courtesy 
or  cordiality  to  which  his  tongue  has  given  utterance. 
But  I  speak  not  more  on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an 
old  mastiff,  of  the  true  breed  —  I  love  my  master, 
but  cannot  endure  some  of  those  whom  he  favours ; 
and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  comes  Vidal,  to  give  us 
such  an  account  of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please 
him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the 
path  towards  the  Kist-vaen  with  a  hasty  pace ;  and 
his  dress,  in  which  something  of  the  Eastern  fashion 
was  manifest,  with  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn 
by  men  of  his  profession,  made  the  Constable  aware 
that  the  minstrel  of  whom  they  were  speaking  was 
rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant 
no  more  than  what  in  justice  he  supposed  his  ser- 
vices demanded,  when  he  vindicated  him  from  the 
suspicions  thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  he  had  sometimes  shared  those 
suspicions,  and  was  often  angry  at  himself,  as  a 
just  and  honest  man,  for  censuring,  on  the  slight 
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testimony  of  looks  and  sometimes  casual  expres- 
sions, a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be  proved  by 
many  acts  of  zeal  and  integrity. 

When  Yidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make 
his  obeisance,  his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  in 
words  of  favour,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been  partly 
sharing  Guarine's  unjust  judgment  upon  him  by 
even  listening  to  it.  "  Welcome,  my  trusty  Vidal," 
he  said ;  "  thou  hast  been  the  raven  that  fed  us  on 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that 
brings  us  good  tidings  from  the  Marches.  —  Thou 
art  silent.  What  mean  these  downcast  looks  — 
that  embarrassed  carriage  —  that  cap  plucked  down 
o'er  thin«  eyes?  —  In  God's  name,  man,  speak!  — 
Fear  not  for  me  —  I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue  of 
man  may  tell  Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of 
Palestine,  when  my  brave  followers  fell,  man  by 
man,  around  me,  and  when  I  was  left  well-nigh 
alone — and  did  I  blench  then?  —  Thou  hast  seen 
me  when  the  ship's  keel  lay  grating  on  the  rock, 
and  the  billows  flew  in  foam  over  her  deck  —  did  I 
blench  then  ?  —  No — nor  will  I  now." 

"Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly 
upon  the  Constable,  as  the  former  assumed  the  port 
and  countenance  of  one  who  sets  Fortune  and  her 
utmost  malice  at  defiance  —  "boast  not,  lest  thy 
bands  be  made  strong." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the 
group  formed  at  this  instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  ill 
tidings  which  impended,  the  Constable  confronted 
his  messenger  with  person  erect,  arms  folded,  and 
brow  expanded  with  resolution ;  while  the  minstrel, 
carried  beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy  by 
the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on  his  master  a 
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keen  fixed  glance,  as  if  to  observe  whether  his 
courage  was  real  or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom 
Heaven,  in  assigning  him  a  rough  exterior,  had 
denied  neither  sense  nor  observation,  kept  his  eye 
in  turn  firmly  fixed  on  Vidal,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
determine  what  was  the  character  of  that  deep 
interest  which  gleamed  in  the  minstrel's  looks  ap- 
parently, and  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  that  of  a  faithful  domestic  sympathetically 
agitated  by  the  bad  news  with  which  he  was  about 
to  afflict  his  master,  or  that  of  an  executioner  stand- 
ing with  his  knife  suspended  over  his  victim,  defer- 
ring his  blow  until  he  should  discover  where  it 
would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Guarine's  mind, 
prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  opinion  he  had 
entertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so  decidedly  pre- 
dominated that  he  longed  to  raise  his  staff  and 
strike  down  to  the  earth  the  servant  who  seemed 
thus  to  enjoy  the  protracted  sufferings  of  their 
common  master. 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed  the 
brow  of  the  Constable,  and  Guarine,  when  he 
beheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin  to  curl  Vidal's  lip, 
could  keep  silence  no  longer.  "Vidal,"  he  said, 
"thou  art  a" 

"  A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  interrup- 
ting him,  "therefore  subject  to  the  misconstruc- 
tion of  every  fool  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  author  of  harm  and  him  who  unwillingly 
reports  it." 

"To  what  purpose  this  delay?"  said  the  Con- 
stable. "Come,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  will  spare  you  a 
pang  —  Eveline  has  forsaken  and  forgotten  me?1' 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 
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Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the 
stone  monument,  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  deep 
emotion  which  he  felt  "I  forgive  her,"  he  said. 
"Forgive,  did  I  say? — Alas  I  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  She  used  but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hand 
— yes  —  our  date  of  engagement  was  out  —  she  had 
heard  of  my  losses  —  my  defeats — the  destruction 
of  my  hopes  —  the  expenditure  of  my  wealth  ;  and 
has  taken  the  first  opportunity  which  strict  law 
afforded  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  one 
bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden 
would  have  done  —  perhaps  in  prudence  should 
have  done — this; — but  that  woman's  name  should 
not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger." 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant 
laid  his  head  on  his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion 
which  Guarine  had  never  before  seen  him  betray, 
and  which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only 
attempt  to  console  by  bidding  his  master  "be  of 
good  courage  —  he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said  the 
Constable,  resuming  self-command.  "I  grieve  less 
that  she  has  left  me  than  that  she  has  misjudged 
me  —  that  she  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker 
does  his  wretched  creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge 
as  the  very  moment  elapses  within  which  it  might 
have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  in 
my  turn  would  have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid? — that 
I,  who,  since  I  knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself 
worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and  fame,  should 
insist  on  her  sharing  my  diminished  and  degraded 
fortunes?  How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or  how 
selfish  must  she  have  supposed  my  misfortunes  to 
have  made  me !  But  be  it  so  — she  is  gone,  and  may 
she  be  happy.    The  thought  that  she  disturbed  me 
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shall  pass  from  my  mind ;  and  I  will  think  she  has 
done  that  which  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend,  must 
in  honour  have  advised." 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
attendants,  resumed  its  usual  firm  composure. 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper 
to  the  minstrel;  "your  evil  news  have  wounded 
less  deeply  than,  doubtless,  you  believed  was 
possible." 

"  Alas ! "  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  others  and 
worse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of 
voice,  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner, 
and  like  that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but  very 
doubtful  character. 

"Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said  the 
Constable;  "and,  let  me  make  a  wild  guess,  —  she 
has  not  abandoned  the  family,  though  she  has  for- 
saken the  individual — she  is  still  a  Lacy?  ha?  — 
Dolt  that  thou  art,  wilt  thou  not  understand 
me?  She  is  married  to  Damian  de  Lacy  —  to  my 
nephew  ? " 

The  effort  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath 
to  this  supposition  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
constrained  smile  to  which  he  compelled  his  features 
while  he  uttered  it  With  such  a  smile  a  man 
about  to  drink  poison  might  name  a  health  as  he 
put  the  fatal  beverage  to  his  lips. 

"No,  my  lord — not  married?  answered  the  min- 
strel, with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  which  the 
Constable  knew  how  to  interpret 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  "not  married, 
perhaps,  but  engaged  —  troth-plighted.  Wherefore 
not?  The  date  of  her  old  affiance  was  out,  why 
not  enter  into  a  new  engagement?" 
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"The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy 
are  not  affianced  that  I  know  of,"  answered  his 
attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity. 

"  Dog !  dost  thou  trifle  with  me  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
"Vile  wire-pincher,  thou  torturest  me!  Speak 
the  worst  at  once,  or  I  will  presently  make  thee 
minstrel  to  the  household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply,  "  The 
Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  are  neither  married 
nor  affianced,  my  lord.  They  have  loved  and  lived 
together  — par  amours!* 

"Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy,  "thou 
liest!"  And,  seizing  the  minstrel  by  the  breast, 
the  exasperated  baron  shook  him  with  his  whole 
strength.  But  great  as  that  strength  was,  it  was 
unable  to  stagger  Vidal,  a  practised  wrestler,  in  the 
firm  posture  which  he  had  assumed,  any  more  than 
his  master's  wrath  could  disturb  the  composure  of 
the  minstrel's  bearing. 

"Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constable, 
releasing  him,  after  having  effected  by  his  violence 
no  greater  degree  of  agitation  than  the  exertion  of 
human  force  produces  upon  the  Booking  Stones  of 
the  Druids,  which  may  be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not 
displaced. 

"Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  life,  yea,  the  lives 
of  all  my  tribe,"  said  the  minstrel,  "I  would  not 
tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  ever  termed  falsehood 
when  it  counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions." 

"Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him!"  exclaimed 
the  Constable,  turning  hastily  to  his  squire.  "  He 
tells  me  of  my  disgrace  —  of  the  dishonour  of  my 
house  —  of  the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have 
loved  the  best  in  the  world  —  he  tells  me  of  it  with 
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a  calm  look,  aa  eye  composed,  an  unfaltering  tongue. 
—  Is  this  —  can  it  be  natural  ?  Is  De  Lacy  sunk 
so  low  that  his  dishonour  shall  be  told  by  a  common 
strolling  minstrel,  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  a  theme 
for  a  vain  ballad  ?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it  one, 
ha ! "  as  he  concluded,  darting  a  furious  glance  at 
the  minstrel. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
"  were  it  not  that  I  must  record  therein  the  disgrace 
of  Kenault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without  either 
patience  to  bear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to 
revenge  them  on  the  authors  of  his  shame." 

"  Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said 
the  Constable,  hastily.  "It  is  vengeance  now  alone 
which  is  left  us — And  yet  upon  whom  ?" 

As  he  spoke  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and 
fro,  and,  becoming  suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and 
wrung  his  hands  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that 
my  muse  would  find  a  tender  part  at  last.  Dost 
thou  remember  the  bull-fight  we  saw  in  Spain  ?  — 
A  thousand  little  darts  perplexed  and  annoyed  the 
noble  animal,  ere  he  received  the  last  deadly  thrust 
from  the  lance  of  the  Moorish  cavalier/' 

"Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  replied 
Guarine,  "that  can  thus  drink  in  with  pleasure, 
and  contemplate  at  your  ease,  the  misery  of  another, 
I  bid  thee  beware  of  me !  Utter  thy  cold-blooded 
taunts  in  some  other  ear;  for  if  my  tongue  be 
blunt,  I  wear  a  sword  that  is  sharp  enough." 

"Thou  hast  seen  me  among  swords,"  answered 
the  minstrel,  "and  knowest  how  little  terror  they 
have  for  such  as  I  am."  Yet  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
off  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  addressed 
him  in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart  which  would 
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have  vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone,  and  now 
poured  itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor,  without 
the  speaker  being  entirely  conscious  of  the  senti- 
ments which  his  speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Constable 
of  Chester  had  regained  the  calm  external  sem- 
blance with  which,  until  this  last  dreadful  wound, 
he  had  borne  all  the  inflictions  of  fortune.  He 
turned  towards  his  followers,  and  addressed  the 
minstrel  with  his  usual  calmness,  "  Thou  art  right, 
good  fellow,"  he  said, "  in  what  thou  saidst  to  me 
but  now,  and  I  forgive  thee  the  taunt  which  accom- 
panied thy  good  counsel.  Speak  out,  in  God's  name, 
and  speak  to  one  prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which 
God  hath  sent  him.  Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best 
known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time  of 
trouble  and  adversity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke  seemed 
to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  deport- 
ment of  his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at 
once  the  cynical  and  audacious  tone  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions  of 
his  master,  and  in  language  simple  and  respectful, 
and  which  even  approached  to  sympathy,  informed 
him  of  the  evil  news  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  absence.     It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  to 
admit  Monthermer  and  his  forces  into  her  castle 
had  of  course  given  circulation  and  credence  to  all 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  to  her  pre- 
judice, and  that  of  Damian  de  Lacy ;  and  there  were 
many  who,  for  various  causes,  were  interested  in 
spreading  and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large 
force  had  been  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the 
insurgent  peasants;  and  the  knights  and  nobles 
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despatched  for  that  purpose  failed  not  to  avenge 
to  the  uttermost,  upon  the  wretched  plebeians,  the 
noble  blood  which  they  had  spilled  during  their 
temporary  triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were 
infected  with  the  same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  many 
for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  surrender  of  a  post  which 
might  have  been  defended,  they  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  themselves  by  alleging  the  hostile  demon- 
strations of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole  cause  of 
their  premature  submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testi- 
mony, spread  wide  and  far  through  the  land ;  and, 
joined  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  which  was  now  defending  itself  against  the 
royal  arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  friends 
almost  to  despair,  as  men  reduced  either  to  disown 
their  feudal  allegiance  or  renounce  that  still  more 
sacred  fealty  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the 
wise  and  active  monarch  by  whom  the  sceptre  of 
England  was  then  swayed  was  moving  towards  that 
part  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diers, for  the  purpose  at  once  of  pressing  the  siege 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  and  completing  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which 
Guy  MonthermeT  had  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  House  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew 
which  hand  to  turn  to,  Bandal,  the  Constable's  kins- 
man, and  after  Damian  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  with  a  royal  commission  to  raise  and 
command  such  followers  of  the  family  as  might  not 
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desire  to  be  involved  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the 
Constable's  delegate.  In  troublesome  times  men's 
vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they  display  activity, 
courage,  and  prudence,  the  virtues  then  most  re- 
quired ;  and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  any  of  these  attributes,  was 
received  as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his 
cousin.  They  quickly  gathered  around  him,  sur- 
rendered to  the  royal  mandate  such  strongholds  as 
they  possessed,  and,  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
any  participation  in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Damian, 
they  distinguished  themselves,  under  Randal's  com- 
mand, against  such  scattered  bodies  of  peasantry  as 
still  kept  the  field  or  lurked  in  the  mountains  and 
passes ;  and  conducted  themselves  with  such  severity 
after  success  as  made  the  troops  even  of  Monthermer 
appear  gentle  and  clement  in  comparison  of  those  of 
De  Lacy.  Finally,  with  the  banner  of  his  ancient 
house  displayed,  and  five  hundred  good  men  as- 
sembled under  it,  Randal  appeared  before  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  and  joined  Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the 
few  defenders,  disabled  by  wounds,  watching,  and 
privation,  had  now  the  additional  discouragement 
to  see  displayed  against  their  walls  the  only  banner 
in  England  under  which  they  had  hoped  forces 
might  be  mustered  for  their  aid. 

The  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbent 
by  adversity  and  want,  gradually  lost  effect  on  the 
defenders  of  the  castle ;  and  proposals  for  surrender 
were  urged  and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary  council, 
into  which  not  only  the  inferior  officers  but  many 
of  the  common  men  had  thrust  themselves,  as  in  a 
period  of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  all  the 
bonds  of  discipline,  and  leaves  each  man  at  liberty 
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to  speak  and  act  for  himself.  To  their  surprise,  in 
the  midst  of  their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy, 
arisen  from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  confined,  appeared  among  them,  pale  and  feeble, 
his  cheek  tinged  with  the  ghastly  look  which  is 
left  by  long  illness  —  he  leaned  on  his  page  Amelot. 
"Gentlemen/*  he  said,  "and  soldiers  —  yet  why 
should  I  call  you  either?  —  Gentlemen  are  ever 
ready  to  die  in  behalf  of  a  lady  —  soldiers  hold  life 
in  scorn  compared  to  their  honour." 

"  Out  upon  him !  out  upon  him ! "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  soldiers,  interrupting  him.  "  He  would  have 
us,  who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of  traitors,  and 
be  hanged  in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  rather 
than  part  with  his  leman." 

"Peace,  irreverent  slave!'1  said  Damian,  in  a 
voice  like  thunder, "  or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  mean 
one,  aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art  — And 
you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  rest,  —  "you, 
who  are  shrinking  from  the  toils  of  your  profession, 
because  if  you  persist  in  a  course  of  honour  death 
may  close  them  a  few  yearfe  sooner  than  it  needs 
must  —  you,  who  are  scared  like  children  at  the 
sight  of  a  death's-head,  do  not  suppose  that  Damian 
de  Lacy  would  desire  to  shelter  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  lives  which  you  hold  so  dear.  Make 
your  bargain  with  King  Henry.  Deliver  me  up  to 
his  justice,  or  his  severity ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
strike  my  head  from  my  body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a 
peace-offering,  from  the  walls  of  the  castle.  To 
God,  in  His  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance 
of  mine  honour.  In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead 
or  alive,  or  open  the  gates  and  permit  me  to  sur- 
render myself.  Only,  as  ye  are  men,  since  I  may 
not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the  safety  of 
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your  mistress,  and  make  such  terms  as  may  secure 
her  safety,  and  save  yourselves  from  the  dishonour 
of  being  held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in  your 
graves." 

"Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reason- 
ably," said  Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Let  us  e'en  make 
a  grace  of  surrendering  his  body  up  to  the  King, 
and  assure  thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  for 
ourselves  and  the  lady,  ere  the  last  morsel  of  our 
provision  is  consumed." 

"I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure" 
said,  or  rather  mumbled,  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
had  recently  lost  four  of  his  front  teeth  by  a  stone 
from  a  sling  —  "  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by 
the  party  principally  concerned,  I  hold  with  the 
learned  scholiast,  Volenti  non  fit  injuria.9' 

"  Priest  and  Fleming,*'  said  the  old  banner-man, 
Ealph  Genvil,  "I  see  how  the  wind  stirreth  you; 
but  you  deceive  yourselves  if  you  think  to  make 
our  young  master,  Sir  Damian,  a  scapegoat  for  your 
light  lady.  —  Nay,  never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir 
Damian;  if  you  know  not  your  safest  course,  we 
know  it  for  you.  —  Followers  of  De  Lacy,  throw 
yourselves  on  your  horses,  and  two  men  on  one,  if 
it  be  necessary  —  we  will  take  this  stubborn  boy  in 
the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty  squire  Amelot  shall 
be  prisoner  too,  if  he  trouble  us  with  his  peevish 
opposition.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sally  upon  the 
siegers.  Those  who  can  cut  their  way  through  will 
shift  well  enough  ;  those  who  fall  will  be  provided 
for." 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Laey's  band  ap- 
proved this  proposal.  Whilst  the  followers  of 
Berenger  expostulated  in  loud  and  angry  tone,  Eve* 
line,  summoned  by  the  tumult,  in  vain  endeavoured 
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to  appease  it ;  and  the  anger  and  entreaties  of 
Damian  were  equally  lost  on  his  followers.  To 
each  and  either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

"  Have  you  no  care  of  it  —  Because  you  love  par 
amours,  is  it  reasonable  you  should  throw  away 
your  life  and  ours  ? "  So  exclaimed  Genvil  to  De 
Lacy ;  and  in  softer  language,  but  with  equal  obsti- 
nacy, the  followers  of  Baymond  Berenger  refused 
on  the  present  occasion  to  listen  to  the  commands 
or  prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Hammock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult, 
when  he  saw  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken. 
He  left  the  castle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without 
observation  or  opposition  to  the  royal  camp,  where 
he  requested  access  to  the  sovereign.  This  was 
easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin  speedily  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  King  Henry.  The  monarch  was 
in  his  royal  pavilion,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons, 
Eichard  and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England  with  very  different  auspices. 

"  How  now  ?  —  What  art  thou  ? "  was  the  royal 
question. 

"An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse." 

"Thou  mayst  be  honest,"  replied  the  sovereign, 
"but  thou  comest  from  a  nest  of  traitors/' 

"  Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
put  them  at  your  royal  disposal ;  for  they  have  no 
longer  the  wisdom  to  guide  themselves,  and  lack 
alike  prudence  to  hold  out  and  grace  to  submit 
But  I  would  first  know  of  your  Grace  to  what  terms 
you  will  admit  the  defenders  of  yonder  garrison  ?" 

"  To  such  as  kings  give  to  traitors,"  said  Henry, 
sternly  —  "  sharp  knives  and  tough  cords." 
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"  Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  you  must  be  kinder  than 
that  amounts  to,  if  the  castle  is  to  be  rendered  by 
my  means ;  else  will  your  cords  and  knives  have 
only  my  poor  body  to  work  upon,  and  you  will 
be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  inside  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse." 

The  king  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "  Thou  knowest," 
he  said,  "  the  law  of  arms.  Here,,  provost-marshal, 
stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder  stands  a  tree." 

"And  here  is  a  throat,"  said  the  stout-hearted 
Fleming,  unbuttoning  the  collar  of  his  doublet. 

"By  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Richard,  "a 
sturdy  and  faithful  yeoman !  It  were  better  send 
such  fellows  their  dinner,  and  then  buffet  it  out 
with  them  for  the  castle,  than  to  starve  them  as  the 
beggarly  Frenchmen  famish  their  hounds." 

"  Peace,  Richard ! "  said  his  father.  "  Thy  wit  is 
over  green  and  thy  blood  over  hot,  to  make  thee 
my  counsellor  here.  —  And  you,  knave,  speak  you 
some  reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over 
strict  with  thee." 

■  "  First,  then,"  said  the  Fleming, "  I  stipulate  full 
and  free  pardon  for  life,  limb,  body,  and  goods,  to 
me,  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  my  daughter  Rose." 

"  A  true  Fleming,"  said  Prince  John  :  "  he  takes 
care  of  himself  in  the  first  instance." 

"His  request,"  said  the  king,  "is  reasonable 
What  next  ? " 

"  Safety  in  life,  honour,  and  land  for  the  demoi- 
selle Eveline  Berenger." 

"  How,  sir  knave  ! "  said  the  king,  angrily.  "  Is 
it  for  such  as  thou  to  dictate  to  our  judgment  or 
clemency  in  the  case  of  a  noble  Norman  lady? 
Confine  thy  mediation  to  such  as  thyself  ;  or  rather 
render  us  this  castle  without  further  delay ;  and  be 
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assured  thy  doing  so  will  be  of  more  service  to  the 
traitors  within  than  weeks  more  of  resistance,  which 
must  and  shall  be  bootless." 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to  surrender 
without  some  specific  terms,  yet  half  convinced, 
from  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  garri- 
son of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  his  admitting  the 
king's  forces  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  he  could 
do  for  Lady  Eveline. 

"  I  like  thy  fidelity,  fellow,"  said  the  king,  whose 
acute  eye  perceived  the  struggle  in  the  Fleming's 
bosom;  "but  carry  not  thy  stubbornness  too  far. 
Have  we  not  said  we  will  be  gracious  to  yonder  of • 
fenders,  as  far  as  our  royal  duty  will  permit  ? " 

"  And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interpos- 
ing, "  I  pray  you  let  me  have  the  grace  to  take  first 
possession  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  the  ward- 
ship or  forfeiture  of  the  offending  lady." 

"i"  pray  you  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant 
John's  boon,"  said  his  brother  Richard,  in  a  tone 
of  mockery.  "  Consider,  royal  father,  it  is  the  first 
desire  he  hath  shown  to  approach  the  barriers  of 
the  castle,  though  we  have  attacked  them  forty 
times  at  least.  Marry,  crossbow  and  mangonel 
were  busy  on  the  former  occasions,  and  it  is  like 
they  will  be  silent  now." 

"  Peace,  Richard ! "  said  the  king.  "  Your  words, 
aimed  at  thy  brother's  honour,  pierce  my  heart  I  — 
John,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle ; 
for  this  unhappy  young  lady,  we  will  take  her  in 
our  own  charge.  —  Fleming,  how  many  men  wilt 
thou  undertake  to  admit?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  approached 
Prince  Richard  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as 
to  be  heard  by  all  present, "  We  have  discovered  that 
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some  internal  disturbance,  or  other  cause  unknown, 
has  withdrawn  many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle 
walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  might " 

"  Dost  thou  hear  that,  John  ? "  exclaimed  Richard. 
"  Ladders,  man — get  ladders,  and  to  the  wall  How 
I  should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest  round  — 
thy  knees  shaking  —  thy  hands  grasping  convul- 
sively, like  those  of  one  in  an  ague  fit — all  air 
around  thee,  save  a  baton  or  two  of  wood  —  the 
moat  below — half  a  dozen  pikes  at  thy  throat " 

"  Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity ! " 
said  his  father,  in  a  tone  of  anger  mingled  with 
grief.    "  And  thou,  John,  get  ready  for  the  assault." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armour,  father," 
answered  the  prince,  and  withdrew  slowly,  with 
a  visage  so  blank  as  to  promise  no  speed  in  his 
preparations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to 
his  squire,  "  It  were  no  bad  jest,  Alberick,  to  carry 
the  place  ere  John  can  change  his  silk  doublet  for 
a  steel  one." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  his  father 
exclaimed  in  paternal  distress,  "  Out,  alas  I  as  much 
too  hot  as  his  brother  is  too  cold;  but  it  is  the  man- 
lier fault.  -1-  Gloucester/'  said  he  to  that  celebrated 
earl,  "take  sufficient  strength,  and  follow  Prince 
Richard  to  guard  and  sustain  him.  If  any  one  can 
rule  him,  it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy  established 
fame.  Alas!  alas!  for  what  sin  have  I  deserved 
the  affliction  of  these  cruel  family  feuds?" 

"Be  comforted,  my  lord!"  said  the  chancellor, 
who  was  also  in  attendance. 

"  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father  whose  sons  are 
at  discord  with  each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their 
disobedience  to  him!" 
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Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no 
wiser  or,  generally  speaking,  more  fortunate  monarch 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England ;  yet  whose  life 
is  a  striking  illustration  how  family  dissensions  can 
1&rnish  the  most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven  per- 
mits humanity  to  aspire,  and  how  little  gratified 
ambition,  extended  power,  and  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  war  and  in  peace  can  do  towards  curing  the 
wounds  of  domestic  affliction. 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Eichard,  who 
hastened  to  the  escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
followers,  collected  at  random,  had  the  complete 
effect  of  surprise ;  and  having  surmounted  the  walls 
with  their  ladders,  before  the  contending  parties 
within  were  almost  aware  of  the  assault,  the  assail- 
ants burst  open  the  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester, 
who  had  hastily  followed  with  a  strong  body  of 
men-at-arms.  The  garrison,  in  their  state  of  sur- 
prise, confusion,  and  disunion,  offered  but  little  re- 
sistance, and  would  have  been  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  place  plundered,  had  not  Henry  himself  en- 
tered it,  and  by  his  personal  exertions  and  authority 
restrained  the  excesses  of  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

The  king  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times 
and  the  provocation,  with  laudable  moderation.  He 
contented  himself  with  disarming  and  dismissing  the 
common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  country,  lest  want  should  lead  them 
to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  robbers.  The  offi- 
cers were  more  severely  treated,  being  for  the 
greater  part  thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  the 
course  of  the  law.  In  particular,  imprisonment  was 
the  lot  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  believ- 
ing the  various  charges  with  which  he  was  loaded, 
Henry  was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  purposed  to 
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make  him  an  example  to  all  false  knights  and 
disloyal  subjects.  To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger 
he  assigned  her  own  apartment  as  a  prison,  in 
which  she  was  honourably  attended  by  Rose  and 
Alice,  but  guarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It 
was  generally  reported  that  her  demesnes  would  be 
declared  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and  bestowed,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  Randal  de  Lacy,  who' had  done  good 
service  during  the  siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought, 
was  destined  to  the  seclusion  of  some  distant  French 
nunnery,  where  she  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of 
her  follies  and  her  rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  disci- 
pline of  his  convent,  long  experience  having  very 
effectually  taught  Henry  the  imprudence  of  infrin- 
ging on  the  privileges  of  the  Church ;  although, 
when  the  king  first  beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corselet 
clasped  over  his  frock,  he  with  difficulty  repressed 
the  desire  to  cause  him  to  be  hanged  over  the  bat- 
tlements, to  preach  to  the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flammock  Henry  held  much  con- 
ference, particularly  on  the  subject  of  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  on  which  the  sound-headed  though 
blunt-spoken  Fleming  was  well  qualified  to  instruct 
an  intelligent  monarch.  "  Thy  intentions,"  he  said, 
"  shall  not  be  forgotten,  good  fellow,  though  they 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  headlong  valour  of 
my  son  Richard,  which  has  cost  some  poor  caitiffs 
their  lives  —  Richard  loves  not  to  sheathe  a  blood- 
less weapon.  But  thou  and  thy  countrymen  shall 
return  to  thy  mills  yonder,  with  a  full  pardon  for 
past  offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  more  with  such 
treasonable  matters." 

"And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege?"  said 
Flammock.    "Your  Majesty  knows  well  we  are 
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vassals  to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow 
him  in  battle." 

*  It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry.  "  I  will 
form  a  community  of  Flemings  here,  and  thou, 
Flammock,  shalt  be  mayor,  that  thou  mayst  not 
plead  feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

"Treason,  my  liege!"  said  Flammock,  longing, 
yet  scarce  venturing,  to  interpose  a  word  in  behalf 
of  Lady  Eveline,  for  whom,  despite  the  constitu- 
tional coolness  of  his  temperament,  he  really  felt 
much  interest  —  "I  would  that  your  Grace  but 
justly  knew  how  many  threads  went  to  that 
woof." 

*  Peace,  sirrah  1 — meddle  with  your  loom,"  said 
Henry ;  "  and  if  we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concern* 
ing  the  mechanical  arts  which  thou  dost  profess, 
take  it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  further  on  our 
privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked  and  in  silence, 
and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  remained  in 
the  king's  bosom.  He  himself  took  up  his  lodging 
in  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  a  conve- 
nient station  for  sending  abroad  parties  to  suppress 
and  extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  and  so 
active  was  Bandal  de  Lacy  on  these  occasions  that 
he  appeared  daily  to  rise  in  the  king's  grace,  and 
was  gratified  with  considerable  grants  out  of  the 
domains  of  Berenger  and  Lacy,  which  the  king 
seemed  already  to  treat  as  forfeited  property.  Most 
men  considered  this  growing  favour  of  Bandal  as  a 
perilous  omen,  both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Lacy 
and  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Eveline. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  vow,  a  vow — I  have  a  vow  in  heaven. 
Shall  I  bring  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the  ti- 
dings with  which  the  minstrel  greeted  his  unhappy 
master,  Hugo  de  Lacy ;  not  indeed  with  the  same 
detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been 
able  to  invest  the  narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the 
general  and  appalling  facts  that  his  betrothed  bride 
and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman  had  leagued  to- 
gether for  his  dishonour  —  had  raised  the  banner 
of  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and, 
failing  in  their  audacious  attempt,  had  brought  the 
life  of  one  of  them  at  least  into  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lacy, 
unless  some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin. 

Yidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as 
he  spoke  with  the  same  keen  observation  which 
the  chirurgeon  gives  to  the  progress  of  his  dissect- 
ing-knife.  There  was  grief  on  the  Constable's 
features  —  deep  grief  —  but  without  the  expression 
of  abasement  or  prostration  which  usually  accom- 
panies it;  anger  and  shame  were  there — but  they 
were  both  of  a  noble  character,  seemingly  excited 
by  his  bride  and  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws 
of  allegiance,  honour,  and  virtue,  rather  than  by 
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the  disgrace  and  damage  which  he  himself  sus- 
tained through  their  crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this 
change  of  deportment,  from  the  sensitive  acuteness 
of  agony  which  attended  the  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative, that  he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and,  gazing 
on  the  Constable  with  wonder  mixed  with  admi- 
ration, exclaimed, "  We  have  heard  of  martyrs  ix| 
Palestine,  but  this  exceeds  them  I " 

"  Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,"  said  the 
Constable,  patiently;  "it  is  the  first  blow  of  the 
lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuns — those  which 
follow  are  little  felt."  * 

"  Think,  my  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "  all  is  lost  — *  love, 
dominion,  high  office,  and  bright  fame  —  so  late  a 
chief  among  nobles — now  a  poor  palmer!" 

"Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery  ?w 
said  Hugo,  sternly.  "  But  even  that  comes  of  course 
behind  my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  endured 
when  said  to  my  face  ? — Know,  then,  minstrel,  and 
put  it  in  song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  hav- 
ing lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine  and  all  which 
he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
adversity  can  no  more  shake  him  than  the  breeze 

1  Such  an  expression  is  said  to  hare  been  used  by  Mandrill  (h), 
the  celebrated  smuggler,  while  in  the  act  of  being  broken  upon 
the  wheel.  This  dreadful  punishment  consists  in  the  execu- 
tioner, with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the  shoulder-bones,  arras, 
thigh-bones,  and  legs  of  the  criminal,  taking  his  alternate  sides. 
The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow  across  the  breast,  called 
the  coup  de  grace,  because  it  removes  the  sufferer  from  his  agony. 
When  Mandrin  received  the  second  blow  over  the  left  shoulder- 
bone,  he  laughed.  His  confessor  inquired  the  reason  of  demeanour 
so  unbecoming  bis  situation.  "  I  only  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  my 
father,"  answered  Mandrin,  "  who  conld  suppose  that  sensibility 
of  pain  should  continue  after  the  nervous  system  bad  been  com- 
pletely deranged  by  the  first  blow." 
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which  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear  up  the 
trunk  by  the  roots." 

"Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  said  the 
minstrel,  rapturpusly,  "  this  man's  nobleness  is  too 
much  for  my  resolve !"  and,  stepping  hastily  to  the 
Constable,  he  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caught  his 
hand  more  freely  than  the  state  maintained  by  men 
of  De  Lacy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

"Here,"  said  Vidal,  "on  this  hand  —  this  noble 
hand  —  I  renounce" 

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  who  perhaps  felt  the  freedom  of  the  action 
as  an  intrusion  on  his  fallen  condition,  pulled  back 
his  hand,  and  bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown, 
arise,  and  remember  that  misfortune  made  not  De 
Lacy  a  fit  personage  for  a  mummery. 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  "  I  had  forgot,"  he 
said,  "the  distance  between  an  Armorican  violer 
and  a  high  Norman  baron.  I  thought  that  the 
same  depth  of  sorrow,  the  same  burst  of  joy,  le- 
velled, for  a  moment  at  least,  those  artificial  barriers 
by  which  men  are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is. 
Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore 
within  your  donjon  tower  and  your  fosses,  my 
lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  any  mean 
man  like  me.  I,  too,  have  my  duties  to  dis- 
charge." 

"And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said  the 
baron,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine  —  "  God  knoweth 
how  well  it  deserveth  the  name !  —  there  to  learn, 
with  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth  of  these 
woful  tidings.  —  Dismount,  minstrel,  and  give  me 
thy  palfrey  —  I  would,  Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for 
thee  —  as  for  Vidal,  his  attendance  is  less  neces- 
sary.   I  will  face  my  foes,  or  my  misfortunes,  like 
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a  man  —  that  be  assured  of,  violer ;  and  look  not  so 
sullen,  knave  —  I  will  not  forget  old  adherents.'5 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  f orget  you,  my 
lord,"  replied  the  minstrel,  with  his  usual  dubious 
tone  of  look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  for- 
wards two  persons  appeared  on  the  path,  mounted 
on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some  dwarf-wood, 
had  come  very  near  them  without  being  perceived. 
They  were  male  and  female;  and  the  man,  who 
rode  foremost,  was  such  a  picture  of  famine  as  the 
eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scarce  witnessed  in  all  the 
wasted  lands  through  which  they  had  travelled. 
His  features,  naturally  sharp  and  thin,  had  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  among  the  uncombed  grey 
beard  and  hairs  with  which  they  were  oversha- 
dowed ;  and  it  was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long  nose, 
that  seemed  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
the  twinkling  sparkle  of  his  grey  eyes,  which  gave 
any  intimation  of  his  lineaments.  His  leg,  in  the 
wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it,  looked  like  the 
handle  of  a  mop  left  by  chance  in  a  pail  — his  arms 
were  about  the  thickness  of  riding-rods  —  and  such 
parts  of  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the 
tatters  of  a  huntsman's  cassock  seemed  rather  the 
appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited 
also  some  symptoms  of  extenuation;  but,  being  a 
brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been 
able  to  render  her  a  spectacle  so  rueful  as  the 
anatomy  behind  which  she  rode.  Dame  Gillian's 
cheek  (for  it  was  the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had 
indeed  lost  the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer  and  the 
smoothness  of  complexion  which  art  and  easy  living 
had  formerly  substituted  for    the    more  delicate 
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bloom  of  youth;  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had 
lost  much  of  their  bold  and  roguish  lustre ;  but  she 
was  still  in  some  measure  herself,  and  the  remnants 
of  former  finery,  together  with  the  tight-drawn 
scarlet  hose,  though  sorely  faded,  showed  still  a 
remnant  of  coquettish  pretension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgrims 
she  began  to  punch  Saoul  with  the  end  of  her 
riding-rod.  "Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  since  thou 
art  unfit  for  any  other — to  the  good  men— to 
them  —  crave  their  charity." 

"Beg  from  beggars?"  muttered  Raoul;  "that 
were  hawking  at  sparrows,  dame." 

"It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use,  though,"  said 
Gillian,  and  commenced  in  a  whining  tone,  "God 
love  you,  holy  men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  what  is  more,  have  had  the 
grace  to  come  back  again ;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of 
your  alms  upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who  is  a 
miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and  upon  one  who 
has  the  bad  luck  to  be  his  wife  —  Heaven  help 
me!" 

"  Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  tcusay ," 
said  the  Constable,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  —  "I  have  present  occasion  for  that 
horse,  and" 

"By  the  hunting-horn  of  St.  Hubert,  but  thou 
gettest  him  not  without  blows ! "  answered  the  old 
huntsman.  "A  fine  world  it  is,  when  palmers  turn 
horse-stealers." 

"Peace,  fellow!"  said  the  Constable,  sternly. — 
"  I  say  I  have  occasion  presently  for  the  service  of 
thy  horse.  Here  be  two  gold  bezants  for  a  day's 
use  of  the  brute ;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of 
him,  were  he  never  returned." 
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"  But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master/' 
said  Raoul ;  "  and  if  perchance  " 

"  Out  upon  if  and  perchance  both,"  said  the  dame, 
giving  her  husband  so  determined  a  thrust  as  well- 
nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the  saddle.  "  Off  the  horse  1 
and  thank  God  and  this  worthy  man  for  the  help 
he  has  sent  us  in  extremity.  What  signifies  the 
palfrey,  when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food  either 
for  the  brute  or  ourselves?  not  though  we  would 
eat  grass  and  corn  with  him,  like  King  Somebody, 
whom  the  good  father  used  to  read  us  to  sleep 
about." 

"A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said  Raoul, 
offering  his  assistance  to  help  her  from  the  croupe ; 
but  she  preferred  that  of  Guarine,  who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  retained  the  advantage  of  his 
stout  soldierly  figure. 

"I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she,  as 
(having  first  kissed  her)  the  squire  set  her  on  the 
ground.  "And  pray,  sir,  are  ye  come  from  the 
Holy  Land  ?  —  Heard  ye  any  tidings  there  of  him 
that  was  Constable  of  Chester?" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the 
pillion  from  behind  the  saddle,  stopped  short  in 
his  task,  and  said,  "Ha,  dame!  what  would  you 
with  him?" 

"  A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on 
him ;  for  his  lands  and  offices  are  all  to  be  given, 
it's  like,  to  that  false  thief,  his  kinsman." 

"  What !  —  to  Damian,  his  nephew  ? "  exclaimed 
the  Constable,  in  a  harsh  and  hasty  tone. 

"  Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir ! "  said  Gillian ; 
then  continued,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine,  "Your 
friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike," 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so 
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long,"  said  the  squire ;  "  but  look  you  answer  his 
questions  truly,  and  he  will  make  it  the  better  for 
you/' 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint  "Was  it  Da- 
mian  de  Lacy  you  asked  after  ? — Alas  !  poor  young 
gentleman !  no  offices  or  lands  for  him  —  more 
likely  to  have  a  gallows-cast,  poor  lad  —  and  all  for 
naught,  as  I  am  a  true  dame.  Damian! — no,  no, 
it  is  not  Damian,  nor  damson  neither  —  but  Randal 
Lacy,  that  must  rule  the  roast,  and  have  all  the  old 
man's  lands,  and  livings,  and  lordships." 

"What?"  said  the  Constable  — "before  they 
know  whether  the  old  man  is  dead  or  no  ?  —  Me- 
thinks  that  were  against  law  and  reason  both." 

"Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  has  brought  about  less 
likely  matters.  Look  you,  he  hath  sworn  to  the 
king  that  they  have  true  tidings  of  the  Constable's 
death  — •  ay,  and  let  him  alone  to  make  them  sooth- 
fast enough,  if  the  Constable  were  once  within  his 
danger." 

*  Indeed  I "  said  the  Constable.  "  But  you  are 
forging  tales  on  a  noble  gentleman.  Come,  come, 
dame,  you  say  this  because  you  like  not  Randal 
Lacy." 

"like  him  not!  —  And  what  reason  have  I  to 
like  him,  I  trow?"  answered  Gillian.  "Is  it  be- 
cause he  seduced  my  simplicity  to  let  him  into  the 
castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  —  ay,  of tener  than 
once  or  twice  either  —  when  he  was  disguised  as  a 
pedlar,  and  told  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  family, 
and  how  the  boy  Damian  and  the  girl  Eveline  were 
dying  of  love  with  each  other,  but  had  not  courage 
to  say  a  word  of  it,  for  fear  of  the  Constable,  though 
he  were  a  thousand  miles  off?  —  You  seem  con- 
cerned, worthy  sir  —  may  I  offer  your  reverend 
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worship  a  trifling  sup  from  my  bottle,  which  is 
sovereign  for  tremor  cordis~m&  fits  of  the  spleen  ? " 

"No,  no,"  ejaculated  De  Lacy  —  "I  was  but 
grieved  with  the  shooting  of  an  old  wound.  But, 
dame,  I  warrant  me  this  Damian  and  Eveline,  as 
you  call  them,  became  better,  closer  friends,  in 
time?" 

"  They !  —  not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons  ! " 
answered  the  dame;  "they  wanted  some  wise 
counsellor  to  go  between  and  advise  them.  For, 
look  you,  sir,  if  old  Hugo  be  dead,  as  is  most  like, 
it  were  more  natural  that  his  bride  and  his  nephew 
should  inherit  his  lands,  than  this  same  Bandal,  who 
is  but  a  distant  kinsman,  and  a  forsworn  caitiff  to 
boot  —  Would  you  think  it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after 
the  mountains  of  gold  he  promised  me?  —  When 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  he  saw  I  could  serve  him 
no  more,  he  called  me  old  beldame,  and  spoke  of 
the  beadle  and  the  cucking-stool — Yes,  reverend 
sir,  old  beldame  and  cucking-stool  were  his  best 
words,  when  he  knew  I  had  no  one  to  take  my  part, 
save  old  Eaoul,  who  cannot  take  his  own.  But  if 
grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  weather-beaten  car- 
cass from  Palestine,  and  have  but  half  the  devil  in 
him  which  he  had  when  he  was  fool  enough  to  go 
away,  St  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's  office 
to  him  I" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Con- 
stable, "  that  Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eveline  love  each 
other,  yet  are  unconscious  of  guilt,  or  falsehood,  or 
ingratitude  to  me  —  I  would  say,  to  their  relative 
in  Palestine  ? " 

"  Love,  sir  1  —  in  troth  and  so  it  is  —  they  do  love 
each  other,"  said  Gillian ;  "  but  it  is  like  angels  — 
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or  like  lambs  — ■  or  like  fools,  if  you  will ;  for  they 
would  never  so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but 
for  a  prank  of  that  same  Eandal  Lacy's." 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable  —  "a  prank 
of  Randal's  ? — What  motive  had  he  that  these  two 
should  meet  ?  * 

"Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking; 
but  he  had  formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  the  Lady 
Eveline  himself,  for  he  was  a  wild  rover,  this  same 
Sandal;  and  so  he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant 
of  falcons,  and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Kaoul, 
and  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  all  of  us,  as  if  to  have 
an  hour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  the  heron.  But  he 
had  a  band  of  Welsh  kites  in  readiness  to  pounce 
upon  us;  and,  but  for  the  sudden  making  in  of 
Damian  to  our  rescue,  it  is  indescribable  to  think 
what  might  have  come  of  us;  and  Damian,  being 
hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was  carried  to  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  in  mere  necessity ;  and  but  to  save  his 
life,  it  is  my  belief  my  lady  would  never  have  asked 
him  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  even  if  he  had  offered* 

"  Woman/'  said  the  Constable,  "  think  what  thou 
say'st!  If  thou  hast  done  evil  in  these  matters 
heretofore,  as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  story,  think 
not  to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods, 
merely  from  spite  at  missing  thy  reward." 

"  Palmer,"  said  old  Eaoul,  with  his  broken-toned 
voice,  cracked  by  many  a  hollo, "  I  am  wont  to  leave 
the  business  of  tale-bearing  to  my  wife  Gillian,  who 
will  tongue-pad  it  with  ahy  shrew  in  Christendom* 
But  thou  speak'st  like  one  having  some  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  thee  plainly/ 
that  although  this  woman  has  published  her  own 
shame  in  avowing  her  correspondence  with 'that 
same  Randal  Lacy,  yet  what  she  has  said  is  true 
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as  the  gospel ;  and,  were  it  my  last  word,  I  would 
say  that  Damian  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  inno- 
cent of  all  treason  and  all  dishonesty  as  is  the  babe 
unborn.  —  But  what  avails  what  the  like  of  us  say, 
who  are  even  driven  to  the  very  begging  for  mere 
support,  after  having  lived  at  a  good  house,  and  in 
a  good  lord's  service  —  blessing  be  with  him ! " 

"But  hark  you,"  continued  the  Constable,  "are 
there  left  no  ancient  servants  of  the  house,  that 
could  speak  out  as  well  as  you?" 

*  Humph ! "  answered  the  huntsman  —  "  men  are 
not  willing  to  babble  when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking 
his  thong  above  their  heads.  Many  are  slain,  or 
starved  to  death  —  some  disposed  of  —  some  spirited 
away.  But  there  are  the  weaver  Flammock  and 
his  daughter  Rose,  who  know  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  we  do." 

"  What !  —  Wilkin  Flammock,  the  stout  Nether- 
lander?" said  the  Constable.  "He  and  his  blunt 
but  true  daughter  Rose  ?  —  I  will  venture  my  life 
on  their  faith.  Where  dwell  they?  —  What  has 
been  their  lot  amidst  these  changes  ?  " 

"  And  in  God's  name  who  are  you  that  ask  these 
questions  ? "  said  Dame  Gillian.  "  Husband,  husband 
—  we  have  been  too  free ;  there  is  something  in  that 
look  and  that  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

"Yes,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Con* 
stable,  throwing  back  the  hood  which  had  hitherto 
in  a  great  degree  obscured  his  features. 

"  On  your  knees  —  on  your  knees,  Raoul ! "  ex- 
claimed Gillian,  dropping  on  her  own  at  the  same 
time.  "It  is  the  Constable  himself,  and  he  has 
heard  me  call  him  old  Hugh ! " 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Con- 
stable, at  least "  replied  De  Lacy  ;  "  and  old  Hugh 
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willingly  forgives  your  freedom,  in  consideration  of 
your  good  news.  Where  are  Flammock  and  his 
daughter  ? " 

"Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline/'  said  Dame 
Gillian ;  "  her  ladyship,  belike,  chose  her  for  bower- 
woman  in  place  of  me,  although  Rose  was  never  fit 
to  attire  so  much  as  a  Dutch  doll." 

"The  faithful  girl!"  said  the  Constable.  "And 
where  is  Flammock  ? " 

"  Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the 
King,"  said  Raoul,  "  and  is  at  his  own  house,  with 
his  rabble  of  weavers,  close  beside  the  Battle-bridge, 
as  they  now  call  the  place  where  your  lordship 
quelled  the  Welsh." 

"  Thither  will  I,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  "  and 
will  then  see  what  welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou 
has  for  an  old  servant.    You  two  must  accompany 
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"My  lord,"  said  Gillian  with  hesitation,  "you 
know  poor  folk  are  little  thanked  for  interference 
with  great  men's  affairs.  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
be  able  to  protect  us  if  we  speak  the  truth,  and 
that  you  will  not  look  back  with  displeasure  on 
what  I  did,  acting  for  the  best." 

"  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  ye !"  said  RaouL 
"Will  you  think  of  your  own  old  sinful  carcass, 
when  you  should  be  saving  your  sweet  young  mis- 
tress from  shame  and  oppression?  —  And  for  thy 
ill  tongue,  and  worse  practices,  his  lordship  knows 
they  are  bred  in  the  bone  of  thee." 

"  Peace,  good  fellow  ! "  said  the  Constable.  "We 
will  not  look  back  on  thy  wife's  errors,  and  your 
fidelity  shall  be  rewarded.  —  For  you,  my  faithful 
followers,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and 
Yidal, "  when  De  Lacy  shall  receive  his  rights,  of 
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which  he  doubts  nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  be  to 
reward  your  fidelity." 

"  Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be  its 
own  reward"  said  VidaL  "  I  will  not  accept  favours 
from  him  in  prosperity  who  in  adversity  refused  me 
his  hand  —  our  account  stands  yet  open." 

"  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thy  profession  hath 
a  privilege  to  be  humorous,"  said  the  Constable, 
whose  weather-beaten  and  homely  features  looked 
even  handsome,  when  animated  by  gratitude  to 
Heaven  and  benevolence  towards  mankind.  "We 
will  meet,"  he  said,  "at  Battle-bridge,  an  hour 
before  vespers  — I  shall  have  much  achieved  before 
that  time." 

"  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

"  I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the 
Constable. 

"  In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  many  a  man  has 
died  who  thought  himself  well  assured  of  life  and 
victory." 

"  Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Randal  find 
his  schemes  of  ambition  blighted,"  answered  the 
Constable,  and  rode  forwards,  accompanied  by  Saoul 
and  his  wife,  who  had  remounted  their  palfrey, 
while  the  minstrel  and  squire  followed  a-foot,  and 
of  course  much  more  slowly. 
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Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  good  Lord  John, 

That  I  would  you  betray, 
Or  sue  requital  for  a  debt 

Which  nature  cannot  pay. 

Bear  witness,  all  ye  sacred  powers, 

Ye  lights  that  'gin  to  shine, 
This  night  shall  prove  the  sacred  tie 

That  binds  yonr  faith  and  mine. 

Ancient  Scottish  Ballad, 

Left  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants 
of  Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  on  in  sullen  silence,  like 
men  who  dislike  and  distrust  each  other,  though 
bound  to  one  common  service,  and  partners,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  in- 
deed, was  chiefly  upon  Guarine's  side ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  indifferent  to  Renault  Vidal  than 
was  his  oompanion,  further  than  as  he  was  con- 
scious that  Philip  loved  him  not,  and  was  not  un- 
likely, so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  thwart  some 
plans  which  he  had  nearly  at  heart.  He  took  little 
notice  of  his  companion,  but  hummed  over  to  him- 
self, as  for  the  exercise  of  his  memory,  romances 
and  songs,  many  of  which  were  composed  in  lan- 
guages which  Guarine,  who  had  only  an  ear  for 
his  native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  man- 
ner for  nearly  two  hours,  when  they  were  met  by 
a  groom  on  horseback,  leading  a  saddled  palfrey. 
"Pilgrims,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them 
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with  some  attention,  "  which  of  you  is  called  Philip 

Guarine  ? "  \ 

"  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the  esquire,  "  reply 
to  that  name."  1 

"  Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  you," 
said  the  groom,  "and  sends  you  this  token,  by 
which    you    shall   know    that   I    am    his    true  1 

messenger."  i 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Philip  1 

instantly  recognised  as  that  used  by  the  Constable.  1 

"  I  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said :  "  speak  my 
master's  pleasure." 

"He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  "that  his 
visit  thrives  as  well  as  is  possible,  and  that  this  very 
evening,  by  time  that  the  sun  sets,  he  will  be 
possessed  of  his  own.  He  desires,  therefore,  you 
will  mount  this  palfrey,  and  come  with  me  to  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  as  your  presence  will  be  wanted 
there." 

"  It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire, 
much  pleased  with  the  import  of  the  message,  and 
not  dissatisfied  at  being  separated  from  his  travel* 
ling  companion. 

"  And  what  charge  for  me  ? "  said  the  minstrel, 
addressing  the  messenger. 

"If  you,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault 
Yidal,  you  are  to  abide  your  master  at  the  Battle- 
bridge,  according  to  the  charge  formerly  given." 

"  I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was  Vidal's 
answer;  and  scarce  was  it  uttered  ere  the  two 
horsemen,  turning  their  backs  on  him,  rode  briskly 
forward,  and  were  speedily  out  of  sight 

It  was  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  sun 
was  declining,  yet  there  was  more  than  three  hours9 
space  to  the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  the  distance 
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from  the  place  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles. 
Vidal,  therefore,  either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or  re- 
flection, withdrew  from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on 
the  left  hand,  from  which  gushed  the  waters  of  a 
streamlet,  fed  by  a  small  fountain  that  bubbled  up 
amongst  the  trees.  Here  the  traveller  sat  himself 
down,  and,  with  an  air  which  seemed  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  bent  his  eye  on  the  little 
sparkling  font  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  without 
change  of  posture;  so  that  he  might,  in  Pagan 
times,  have  represented  the  statue  of  a  water-god 
bending  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  only  to  the 
supplies  which  it  was  pouring  forth.  At  length, 
however,  he  seemed  to  recall  himself  from  this  state 
of  deep  abstraction,  drew  himself  up,  and  took  some 
coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's  scrip,  as  if  suddenly 
reminded  that  life  is  not  supported  without  means. 
But  he  had  probably  something  at  his  heart  which 
affected  his  throat  or  appetite.  After  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  swallow  a  morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him 
in  disgust,  and  applied  him  to  a  small  flask,  in  which 
he  had  some  wine  or  other  liquor.  •  But  seemingly 
this  also  turned  distasteful,  for  he  threw  from  him 
both  scrip  and  bottle,  and,  bending  down  to  the 
spring,  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed 
in  it  his  hands  and  face,  and,  arising  from  the  foun- 
tain apparently  refreshed,  moved  slowly  on  his  way, 
singing  as  he  went,  but  in  a  low  and  saddened  tone, 
wild  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue 
equally  ancient 

Journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at 
length  came  in  sight  of  the  Battle-bridge ;  near  to 
which  arose,  in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the 
celebrated  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  "  Here, 
then,"  he  said  — "  here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the 
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proud  De  Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name!  —  he 
shall  know  me  better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved 
steps,  across  the  bridge,  and,  ascending  a  mound 
which  arose  on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance, 
he  gazed  for  a  time  upon  the  scene  beneath  —  the 
beautiful  river,  rich  with  the  reflected  tints  of  the 
western  sky  —  the  trees,  which  were  already  bright- 
ened to  the  eye,  and  saddened  to  the  fancy,  with 
the  hue  of  autumn  —  and  the  darksome  walls  and 
towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from  which  at  times 
flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendour,  as  some  sentinel's 
arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  transient  ray  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had 
hitherto  been  dark  and  troubled,  seemed  softened 
by  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  He  threw  loose  his 
pilgrim's  dress,  yet  suffering  part  of  its  dark  folds 
to  hang  around  him  mantle-wise,  under  which 
appeared  his  minstrel's  tabard.  He  took  from  his 
side  a  rote,  and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh 
descant,  sang  at  others  a  lay,  of  which  we  can  of- 
fer only  a  few  fragments,  literally  translated  from 
the  ancient  language  in  which  they  were  chanted, 
premising  that  they  are  in  that  excursive  symboli- 
cal style  of  poetry  which  Taliessin,  Iiewarch  Hen, 
and  other  bards  had  derived  perhaps  from  the  time 
of  the  Druids. 

I  asked  of  my  harp,  "  Who  hath  injured  thy  chords  ? " 

And  she  replied,  "  The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked  in  my 

tune." 
A  blade  of  silver  may  be  bended  —  a  blade  of  steel  abideth  — 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endnreth. 

The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips, 

Bat  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of  wormwood; 
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The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf  rangeththe 

mountain ; 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  asked  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmered  on  the  anvil, 
(<  Wherefore  glowest  thou  longer  than  the  firebrand  V*  — 
"  I  was  born  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in  the  pleasant 

greenwood." 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  asked  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore  its  boughs 
were  dry  and  seared  like  the  horns  of  the  stag  ? 

And  it  showed  me  that  a  small  worm  had  gnawed  its  roots. 

The  boy,  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the  wicket  of 
the  castle  at  midnight. 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

lightning  destroyeth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce 'the 

clouds; 
Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  intercept  the  gale. 
He  that  is  in  his  glory  falleth,  and  that  by  a  contemptible 

enemy. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out, 
each  bearing  some  analogy,  however  fanciful  and 
remote,  to  the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a  chorus 
at  the  close  of  each  stanza;  so  that  the  poetry 
resembled  a  piece  of  music,  which,  after  repeated 
excursions  through  fanciful  variations,  returns  ever 
and  anon  to  the  simple  melody  which  is  the  subject 
of  ornament. 

As  the  minstrel  sang,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
bridge  and  its  vicinity ;  but  when,  near  the  close 
of  his  chant,  he  raised  up  his  eyes  towards  the  dis- 
tant towers  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he  saw  that 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  that  there  was  a  muster- 
ing of  guards  and  attendants  without  the  barriers, 
as  if  some  expedition  were  about  to  set  forth,  or 
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some  person  of  importance  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
At  the  same  time,  glancing  his  eyes  around,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  landscape,  so  solitary  when  he  first 
took  his  seat  on  the  grey  stone  from  which  he  over- 
looked it,  was  now  becoming  filled  with  figures. 

During  his  reverie  several  persons,  solitary  and 
in  groups,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  begun  to 
assemble  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
were  loitering  there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle. 
There  was  also  much  bustling  at  the  Flemings' 
mills,  which,  though  at  some  distance,  were  also 
completely  under  his  eye.  A  procession  seemed  to 
be  arranging  itself  there,  which  soon  began  to  move 
forward  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  various  other  in- 
struments of  music,  and  soon  approached,  in  regular 
order,  the  place  where  Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacific 
character;  for  the  grey-bearded  old  men  of  the 
little  settlement,  in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came 
first  after  the  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks 
of  three  and  three,  supported  by  their  staves,  and 
regulating  the  motion  of  the  whole  procession  by 
their  sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of 
the  settlement  came  Wilkin  Flammock,  mounted 
on  his  mighty  war-horse,  and  in  complete  armour, 
save  his  head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military 
service  for  his  lord.  After  him  followed,  and  in 
battle  rank,  the  flower  of  the  little  colony,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  whose 
steady  march,  as  well  as  their  clean  and  glittering 
armour,  showed  steadiness  and  discipline,  although 
they  lacked  alike  the  fiery  glance  of  the  French 
soldiery,  or  the  look  of  dogged  defiance  which  cha- 
racterised the  English,  or  the  wild  ecstatic  impe- 
tuosity of  eye  which  then  distinguished  the  Welsh. 
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The  mothers  and  the  maidens  of  the  colony  came 
next;  then  followed  the  children,  with  faces  as 
chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as  grave 
as  their  parents ;  and  last,  as  a  rearguard,  came  the 
youths  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  armed  with  light 
lances,  bows,  and  similar  weapons  becoming  their 
age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the 
mound  or  embankment  on  which  the  minstrel  was 
seated,  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  slow  and 
regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double 
line,  facing  inwards,  as  if  to  receive  some  person  of 
consequence,  or  witness  some  ceremonial  Flam- 
mock  remained  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus 
formed  by  his  countrymen,  and  quietly  yet  earnestly 
engaged  in  making  arrangements  and  preparations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  stragglers  of  different  coun- 
tries began  to  draw  together,  apparently  brought 
there  by  mere  curiosity,  and  formed  a  motley  assem- 
blage at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
that  nearest  to  the  castle.  Two  English  peasants 
passed  very  near  the  stone  on  which  Vidal  sat  — 
"  Wilt  thou  sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,"  said  one  of 
them,  "and  here  is  a  tester  for  thee?"  throwing 
into  his  hat  a  small  silver  coin. 

"  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minstrel, 
"  and  may  not  practise  the  gay  science  at  present" 

"  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English  churls," 
said  the  elder  peasant,  "  for  thy  tongue  smacks  of 
the  Norman." 

"  Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the  younger 
man.  "Let  the  palmer  have  what  the  minstrel 
refuses  to  earn." 

"  I  pray  you  reserve  your  bounty,  kind  friend," 
said  Vidal,  "  I  need  it  not ;  —  and  tell  me,  of  your 
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kindness,  instead,  what  matters  are  going  forward 
here." 

"  Why,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our  Con- 
stable de  Lacy  again,  and  that  he  is  to  grant  solemn 
investiture  to  the  Flemish  weavers  of  all  these  fine 
things  Harry  of  Anjou  has  given?  —  Had  Edward 
the  Confessor  been  alive,  to  give  the  Netherland 
knaves  their  guerdon,  it  would  have  been  a  cast  of 
the  gallows-tree.  But  come,  neighbour,  we  shall 
lose  the  show." 

So  saying,  they  pressed  down  the  hilL 

Yidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the  distant 
castle ;  and  the  remote  waving  of  banners  and  mus- 
tering of  men  on  horseback,  though  imperfectly  seen 
at  such  a  distance,  apprised  him  that  one  of  note 
was  about  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  conside- 
rable train  of  military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes 
of  trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet  distinctly  on 
his  ear,  seemed  to  attest  the  same.  Presently  he 
perceived,  by  the  dust  which  began  to  arise  in 
columns  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well 
as  by  the  nearer  sound  of  the  clarions,  that  the 
troop  was  advancing  towards  him  in  procession. 

Vidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute 
whether  to  retain  his  present  position,  where  he 
commanded  a  full  but  remote  view  of  the  whole 
scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer  but  more  partial  one, 
by  involving  himself  in  the  crowd  which  now  closed 
around  on  either  hand  of  the  bridge,  unless  where 
the  avenue  was  kept  open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed 
Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Vidal,  and,  on  his 
inquiring  as  formerly  the  cause  of  the  assembly, 
answered  in  a  muttering  tone,  from  beneath  his 
hood,  that  it  was  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  who,  as 
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the  first  act  of  his  authority,  was  then  and  there 
to  deliver  to  the  Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their 
immunities. 

"He  is  in  haste  to  exercise  his  authority,  me- 
thinks,"  said  the  minstrel 

"He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient 
to  draw  it,"  replied  the  monk,  who  added  more 
which  the  minstrel  understood  imperfectly;  for 
Father  Aldrovand  had  not  recovered  the  injury 
which  he  had  received  during  the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
was  to  meet  the  Constable  there,  to  beg  his  favour- 
able intercession. 

"  I  also  will  meet  him/'  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising 
suddenly  from  the  stone  which  he  occupied. 

"Follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  the  priest;  "the 
Flemings  know  me,  and  will  let  me  forward." 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his 
influence  was  not  so  potent  as  he  had  flattered  him- 
self; and  both  he  and  the  minstrel  were  jostled 
to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  and  separated  from  each 
other. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognised  by  the  English 
peasants  who  had  before  spoke  to  him.  "Canst 
thou  do  any  jugglers'  feats,  minstrel?"  said  one. 
"  Thou  mayst  earn  a  fair  largesse,  for  our  Norman 
masters  love  jonglerie" 

"  I  know  but  one,"  said  Vidal,  "  and  I  will  show 
it,  if  you  will  yield  me  some  room." 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave 
him  time  to  throw  aside  his  bonnet,  bare  his  legs 
and  knees,  by  stripping  off  the  leathern  buskins 
which  swathed  them,  and  retaining  only  his  sandals. 
He  then  tied  a  particoloured  handkerchief  around 
his  swarthy  and  sunburnt  hair,  and,  casting  off  his 
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upper  doublet,  showed  his  brawny  and  nervous 
arms  naked  to  the  shoulder. 

But  while  he  amused  those  immediately  about 
him  with  these  preparations,  a  commotion  and  rush 
among  the  crowd,  together  with  the  close  sound  of 
trumpets,  answered  by  all  the  Flemish  instruments 
of  music,  as  well  as  the  shouts  in  Norman  and 
English  of  "Long  live  the  gallant  Constable!  — 
Our  Lady  for  the  bold  De  Lacy ! "  announced  that 
the  Constable  was  close  at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  approach  the 
leader  of  the  procession,  whose  morion,  distin- 
guished  by  its  lofty  plumes,  and  right  hand  holding 
his  truncheon  or  leading-staff,  was  all  he  could  see, 
on  account  of  the  crowd  of  officers  and  armed  men 
around  him.  At  length  his  exertions  prevailed, 
and  he  came  within  three  yards  of  the  Constable, 
who  was  then  in  a  small  circle  which  had  been 
with  difficulty  kept  clear  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  day.  His  back  was  towards  the 
minstrel,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  bending  from 
his  horse  to  deliver  the  royal  charter  to  Wilkin 
Flammock,  who  had  knelt  on  one  knee  to  receive  it 
the  more  reverentially.  His  discharge  of  this  duty 
occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop  so  low  that  his 
plume  seemed  in  the  act  of  mixing  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  noble  charger. 

At  this  moment  Vidal  threw  himself  with  sin- 
gular agility  over  the  heads  of  the  Flemings  who 
guarded  the  circle;  and  ere  an  eye  could  twinkle 
his  right  knee  was  on  the  croupe  of  the  Constable's 
horse  —  the  grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar  of 
De  Lacy's  buff-coat ;  then,  clinging  to  his  prey  like 
a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  instant 
of  time,  a  short  sharp  dagger,  and  buried  it  in  the 
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back  of  the  neck,  just  where  the  spine,  which  was 
severed  by  the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  the  mysterious  influences  of  the 
brain.  The  blow  was  struck  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy of  aim  and  strength  of  arm.  The  unhappy 
horseman  dropped  from  his  saddle  without  groan 
or  struggle,  like  a  bull  in  the  amphitheatre  under 
the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same  saddle 
sat  his  murderer,  brandishing  the  bloody  poniard 
and  urging  the  horse  to  speed. 

There  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  having 
achieved  his  escape,  so  much  were  those  around 
paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  suddenness  and 
audacity  of  the  enterprise ;  but  Flammock's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him  —  he  seized  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and,  aided  by  those  who  wanted  but 
an  example,  made  the  rider  prisoner,  bound  his  arms, 
and  called  aloud  that  he  must  be  carried  before 
King  Henry.  This  proposal,  uttered  in  Flammock's 
strong  and  decided  tone  of  voice,  silenced  a  thou- 
sand wild  cries  of  murder  and  treason  which  had 
arisen  while  the  different  and  hostile  natives,  of 
which  the  crowd  was  composed,  threw  upon  each 
other  reciprocally  the  charge  of  treachery. 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  assembled  in  one 
channel,  and  poured  with  unanimous  assent  towards 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
murdered  nobleman's  train,  who  remained  to  trans- 
port their  master's  body,  in  decent  solemnity  of 
mourning,  from  the  spot  which  he  had  sought  with 
so  much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammock  reached  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
he  was  readily  admitted  with  his  prisoner,  and 
with  such  witnesses  as  he  had  selected  to  prove 
the  execution  of  the  crime.    To  his  request  of  an 
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audience  he  was  answered  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded that  none  should  be  admitted  to  him  for 
some  time ;  yet  so  singular  were  the  tidings  of  the 
Constable's  slaughter,  that  the  captain  of  the  guard 
ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's  privacy,  in  order  to 
communicate  that  event,  and  returned  with  orders 
that  Flammock  and  his  prisoner  should  be  instantly 
admitted  to  the  royal  apartment  Here  they  found 
Henry,  attended  by  several  persons,  who  stood 
respectfully  behind  the  royal  seat,  in  a  darkened 
part  of  the  room. 

When  Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and 
massive  limbs  were  strangely  contrasted  with 
cheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed, and  with  awe  at  finding  himself  in  the  royal 
presence-chamber.  Beside  him  stood  his  prisoner, 
undaunted  by  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  blood  of  his  victim,  which  had  spirted  from 
the  wound,  was  visible  on  his  bare  limbs  and  his 
scanty  garments;  but  particularly  upon  his  brow, 
and  the  handkerchief  with  which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which 
the  other  not  only  endured  without  dismay  but 
seemed  to  return  with  a  frown  of  defiance. 

"Does  no  one  know  this  caitiff?"  said  Henry, 
looking  around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until  Philip 
Guarine,  stepping  from  the  group  which  stood 
behind  the  royal  chair,  said,  though  with  hesita- 
tion, "  So  please  you,  my  liege,  but  for  the  strange 
guise  in  which  he  is  now  arrayed,  I  should  say 
there  was  a  household  minstrel  of  my  master,  by 
name  Renault  Vidal." 

"Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  replied  the  min- 
strel.   "  My  menial  place  and  base  lineage  were  but 
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assumed  —  I  am  Cadwallon  the  Briton  —  Cadwallon 
of  the  Nine  Lays  —  Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of 
Gwenwyn  of  Powys-land  —  and  his  avenger  ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  his  looks  encoun- 
tered those  of  a  palmer  who  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  the  recess  in  which  the  attendants 
were  stationed,  and  now  confronted  him. 

The  Welshman's  eyes  looked  so  eagerly  ghastly 
as  if  flying  from  their  sockets,  while  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  mingled  with  horror,  "Do 
the  dead  come  before  monarchs  ?  —  Or,  if  thou  art 
alive,  whom  have  I  slain  ?  —  I  dreamed  not,  surely, 
of  that  bound  and  of  that  home  blow  ?  —  yet  my 
victim  stands  before  mel  Have  I  not  slain  the 
Constable  of  Chester?" 

"Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  an- 
swered the  king;  "but  know,  Welshman,  it  was 
Randal  de  Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge  was  this 
morning  conferred,  by  our  belief  of  our  loyal  and 
faithful  Hugh  de  Lacy's  having  been  lost  upon  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  taken  passage  was  reported  to  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck.  Thou  hast  cut  short  Randal's  brief 
elevation  but  by  a  few  hours;  for  to-morrow's  sun 
would  have  again  seen  him  without  land  or  lordship." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  his  bosom  in 
evident  despair.  "I  thought,"  he  murmured,  "that 
he  had  changed  his  slough,  and  come  forth  so  glori- 
ous all  too  soon.  May  the  eyes  drop  out  that  were 
cheated  with  those  baubles,  a  plumed  cap  and  a 
lacquered  baton  1 " 

"  I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat 
thee  not  again,"  said  the  king,  sternly:  "before 
the  night  is  an  hour  older,  they  shall  be  closed  on 
all  that  is  earthly." 
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"  May  I  request  of  your  nobleness ,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, "  that  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  the  unhappy 
man  a  few  questions  ? " 

"When  I  have  demanded  of  him  myself/'  said 
the  king,  "why  he  has  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  noble  Norman." 

"Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,"  said 
the  Briton,  his  eye  glancing  fiercely  from  the  king 
to  De  Lacy,  and  back,  "  had  spilled  the  blood  of 
the  descendant  of  a  thousand  kings ;  to  which  his 
own  gore,  or  thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as 
the  puddle  of  the  highway  to  the  silver  fountain/' 

Henry's  eye  menaced  the  audacious  speaker,  but 
the  king  reined  in  his  wrath  when  he  beheld  the 
imploring  look  of  his  servant — "What  wouldst 
thou  ask  of  him  ? "  he  said.  "  Be  brief,  for  his  time 
is  short." 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,  I  would  but  demand 
wherefore  he  has  for  years  forborne  to  take  the  life 
he  aimed  at,  when  it  was  in  his  power  —  nay,  when 
it  must  have  been  lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faith- 
ful service  ? " 

"  Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "  I  will  answer  thee. 
When  I  first  took  upon  me  thy  service,  it  was  well 
my  purpose  to  have  slain  thee  that  night.  There 
stands  the  man,"  pointing  to  Philip  Guarine, "  to 
whose  vigilance  thou  owed'st  thy  safety." 

"  Indeed,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  do  remember  some 
indications  of  such  a  purpose  ;  but  why  didst  thou 
forego  it,  when  following  opportunities  put  it  in 
thy  power?" 

"  When  the  slayer  of  my  Sovereign  became  God's 
soldieT,"  answered  Cadwallon,  "and  served  His 
cause  in  Palestine,  he  was  safe  from  my  earthly 
vengeance." 
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u  A  wonderful  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  Welsh 
assassin  ! "  said  the  king,  scornfully. 

"  Ay,"  answered  Cadwallon ;  "  and  which  certain 
Christian  princes  have  scarce  attained  to,  who  have 
never  neglected  the  chance  of  pillage  or  conquest 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  a  rival  in  the  Holy 
Crusade." 

"  Now,  by  the  holy  rood  "  —  said  Henry,  on  the 
point  of  bursting  out,  for  the  insult  affected  him 
peculiarly,  but,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said  with  an 
air  of  contempt,  "  To  the  gallows  with  the  knave ! " 

"  But  one  other  question,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  Renault, 
or  by  whatever  name  thou  art  called.  Ever  since 
my  return  thou  hast  rendered  me  service  incon- 
sistent with  thy  stern  resolution  upon  my  life  — 
thou  didst  aid  me  in  my  shipwreck — and  didst 
guide  me  safely  through  Wales,  where  my  name 
would  have  insured  my  death;  and  all  this  after 
the  crusade  was  accomplished?" 

"I  could  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the  bard, 
"  but  that  it  might  be  thought  I  was  pleading  for 
my  life." 

"  Hesitate  not  for  that,"  said  the  king ;  "  for  were 
our  Holy  Father  to  intercede  for  thee,  his  prayer 
were  in  vain." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  bard,  "  know  the  truth  — 
I  was  too  proud  to  permit  either  wave  or  Welsh- 
man to  share  in  my  revenge.  Know  also,  what  is 
perhaps  Cadwallon's  weakness  —  use  and  habit  had 
divided  my  feelings  towards  De  Lacy  between 
aversion  and  admiration.  I  still  contemplated  my 
revenge,  but  as  something  which  I  might  never 
complete,  and  which  seemed  rather  an  image  in  the 
clouds  than  an  object  to  which  I  must  one  day 
draw  near.  —  And  when  I  beheld  thee,"  he  said, 
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turning  to  De  Lacy,  "  this  very  day  so  determined, 
so  sternly  resolved,  to  bear  thy  impending  fate  like 
a  man  —  that  you  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  the 
last  tower  of  a  ruined  palace,  still  holding  its  head 
to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour  and  its  bowers 
of  delight  lay  in  desolation  around  —  may  I  perish, 
I  said  to  myself  in  secret,  ere  I  perfect  its  ruin  I 
Yes,  De  Lacy,  then,  even  then  —  but  some  hours 
since — hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered  hand,  I 
had  served  thee  as  never  follower  served  master. 
You  rejected  it  with  scorn  —  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing that  insult,  it  required  that  I  should  have  seen 
you,  as  I  thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which 
you  slew  my  master  in  the  full  pride  of  Norman  in- 
solence, to  animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow 
which,  meant  for  you,  has  slain  at  least  one  of  your 
usurping  race.  —  I  will  answer  no  more  questions 

—  lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows  —  it  is  indifferent  to 
Cadwallon  —  my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free 
and  noble  ancestry,  and  with  my  beloved  and  royal 
patron ! " 

"My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy,  bending 
his  knee  to  Henry,  "  can  you  hear  this,  and  refuse 
your  ancient  servant  one  request  ?  —  Spare  this 
man  !  —  Extinguish  not  such  a  light,  because  it  is 
devious  and  wild." 

"Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy,  and  shame  thee  of  thy 
petition  ! "  said  the  king.     "  Thy  kinsman's  blood 

—  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman  —  is  on  the  Welsh- 
man's hands  and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned  king, 
he  shall  die  ere  it  is  wiped  off.  —  Here !  have  him 
to  present  execution!" 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a 
guard.  The  Constable  seemed,  by  action  rather 
than  words,  to  continue  his  intercession. 

28 
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"Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy — thou  art  mad,  mine 
old  and  true  friend,  to  urge  me  thus,"  said  the  king, 
compelling  De  Lacy  to  rise.  "  Seest  thou  not  that 
my  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee  ?  —  This  Randal, 
by  largesses  and  promises,  hath  made  many  friends, 
who  will  not,  perhaps,  easily  again  be  brought  to 
your  allegiance,  returning,  as  thou  dost,  diminished 
in  power  and  wealth.  Had  he  lived,  we  might  have 
had  hard  work  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired.  We  thank  the  Welsh  as- 
sassin who  hath  rid  us  of  him ;  but  his  adherents 
would  cry  foul  play  were  the  murderer  spared 
When  blood  is  paid  for  blood,  all  will  be  forgotten, 
and  their  loyalty  will  once  more  flow  in  its  proper 
channel  to  thee,  their  lawful  lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  en- 
deavoured respectfully  to  combat  the  politic  reasons 
of  his  wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were 
resorted  to  less  for  his  sake  than  with  the  prudent 
purpose  of  effecting  the  change  of  feudal  authority 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  the  country  or 
sovereign. 

Henry  listened  to  De  Lacy's  arguments  patiently, 
and  combated  them  with  temper,  until  the  death- 
drum  began  to  beat  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He 
then  led  De  Lacy  to  the  window,  on  which,  for  it 
was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light  began  to  gleam 
from  without.  A  body  of  men-at-arms,  each  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch,  were  returning 
along  the  terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild 
but  high-souled  Briton,  with  cries  of  "Long  live 
King  Henry!  and  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the 
gentle  Norman  men  ! " 


CONCLUSION. 

A  sun  hath  set  — a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline 
Berenger,  after  the  capture  of  her  castle,  any  con- 
finement more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the 
lady  abbess  of  the  Cistercians'  convent  afforded. 
Yet  that  was  severe  enough;  for  maiden  aunts, 
whether  abbesses  or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the 
species  of  errors  of  which  Eveline  was  accused; 
and  the  innocent  damosel  was  brought  in  many 
ways  to  eat  her  bread  in  shame  of  countenance  and 
bitterness  of  heart  Every  day  of  her  confinement 
was  rendered  less  and  less  endurable  by  taunts  in 
the  various  forms  of  sympathy,  consolation,  and 
exhortation,  but  which,  stripped  of  their  assumed 
forms,  were  undisguised  anger  and  insult  The 
company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline  had  to 
sustain  her  under  these  inflictions,  and  that  was 
at  length  withdrawn  on  the  very  moming  when 
so  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of 
a  grim-faced  nun,  who  appeared  in  Rose's  place  to 
assist  her  to  dress,  why  her  companion  and  friend 
was  debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on 
that  score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many 
hints  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  vain  orna- 
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ments  of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship 
that  even  a  spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and 
condescend  to  fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  lady  abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after 
matins  that  her  attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn 
from  her  for  a  space  only,  but  was  likely  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  house  of  the  severest  profession,  for 
having  afforded  her  mistress  assistance  in  receiv- 
ing Damian  de  Lacy  into  her  sleeping  apartment 
at  the  castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  what  he  had  observed  a  secret,  being  off  his 
post  that  night,  had  now  in  Damian  *s  disgrace 
found  he  might  benefit  himself  by  telling  the 
story.  This  new  blow,  so  unexpected,  so  afflic- 
tive, —  this  new  charge,  which  it  was  so  difficult 
to  explain,  and  so  impossible  utterly  to  deny, 
seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian 's  fate  and  her 
own ;  while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in 
ruin  her  single-hearted  and  high-souled  attendant 
was  all  that  had  been  wanting  to  produce  a 
state  which  approached  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 
"  Think  of  me  what  you  will,"  she  said  to  her 
aunt,  w  I  will  no  longer  defend  myself  —  say  what 
you  will,  I  will  no  longer  reply  —  carry  me  where 
you  will,  I  will  no  longer  resist  —  God  will,  in 
His  good  time,  clear  my  fame  —  may  He  forgive 
my  persecutors!" 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  that 
unhappy  day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pale,  cold,  silent, 
glided  from  chapel  to  refectory,  from  refectory  to 
chapel  again,  at  the  slightest  beck  of  the  abbess 
or  her  official  sisters,  and  seemed  to  regard  the 
various    privations,    penances,   admonitions,    and 
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reproaches,  of  which  she  in  the  course  of  that  day 
was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  share,  no  more 
than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inclemency  of  the 
external  air  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall  upon  it, 
though  they  must  in  time  waste  and  consume  it. 

The  abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her 
affection  showed  itself  often  in  a  vexatious  man* 
ner,  became  at  length  alarmed  —  countermanded 
her  orders  for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inferior 
cell  —  attended  herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed  (in 
which,  as  in  everything  else,  the  young  lady 
seemed  entirely  passive),  and,  with  something 
like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed  and  blessed  her 
on  leaving  the  apartment  Slight  as  the  mark 
of  kindness  was,  it  was  unexpected,  and,  like  the 
rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  fountains  of 
waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which  had  been 
that  day  denied  to  her  —  she  prayed  —  and  finally 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a 
mind  somewhat  tranquillised  by  having  given 
way  to  this  tide  of  natural  emotion. 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall 
mingled  and  gloomy  dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles, 
of  funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and  of  racks 
and  gibbets;  but  towards  morning  she  fell  into 
sleep  more  sound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  her  visions  partook  of  its  soothing  character. 
The  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to 
smile  on  her  amid  her  dreams,  and  to  promise  her 
votaress  protection.  The  shade  of  her  father  was 
there  also ;  and  with  the  boldness  of  a  dreamer  she 
saw  the  paternal  resemblance  with  awe,  but  with- 
out fear ;  his  lips  moved,  and  she  heard  words  — 
their  import  she  did  not  fully  comprehend,  save 
that  they  spoke  of  hope,  consolation,  and  approach- 
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ing  happiness.  There  also  glided  in,  with  bright 
blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of 
saffron-coloured  silk,  with  a  mantle  of  cerulean 
blue  of  antique  fashion,  the  form  of  a  female, 
resplendent  in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty 
which  attends  the  fairest  complexion.  It  was, 
she  thought,  the  Britoness  Yanda ;  but  her  counte- 
nance was  no  longer  resentful  —  her  long  yellow 
hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoulders,  but  was  mys- 
teriously braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe;  above 
all,  her  right  hand  was  gracefully  disposed  of 
under  her  mantle;  and  it  was  an  unmutilated, 
unspotted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which 
crossed  the  brow  of  Eveline.  Tet,  under  these 
assurances  of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over 
her  as  the  vision  seemed  to  repeat  or  chant, 

"  Widowed  wife,  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed, 
All  is  done  that  has  been  said! 
Vanda's  wrong  has  been  y-wroken  — 
Take  her  pardon  by  this  token. * 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started 
at  that  instant,  and  then  awoke.  Her  hand  was 
indeed  gently  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white 
as  her  own.  The  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a 
lovely  female  face,  with  half-veiled  bosom  and 
dishevelled  locks,  flitted  through  her  vision,  and 
indeed  its  lips  approached  to  those  of  the  lovely 
sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her  awakening;  but  it 
was  Rose  in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  herself 
pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face  with  tears, 
as  in  a  passion  of  affection  she  covered  it  with 
kisses. 

"  What    means    this,    Rose  ?  "     said    Eveline. 
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"  Thank  God,  you  are  restored  to  me !  —  But  what 
mean  these  bursts  of  weeping  ?  " 

"  Let  me  weep  —  let  me  weep, "  said  Rose ;  "  it  is 
long  since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and  long,  I  trust, 
it  will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow.  News  are 
come  on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse — 
Amelot  has  brought  them  —  he  is  at  liberty  —  so 
is  his  master,  and  in  high  favour  with  Henry. 
Hear  yet  more*  but  let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastily  — 
You  gTOw  pale.  * 

"  No,  no,  *  said  Eveline ;  "  go  on  —  go  on  —  I 
think  I  understand  you  —  I  think  I  do." 

"  The  villain  Bandal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover 
of  all  our  sorrows,  will  plague  you  no  more;  he 
was  slain  by  an  honest  Welshman,  and  grieved  am 
I  that  they  have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his 
good  service.  Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable 
is  himself  returned  from  Palestine,  as  worthy,  and 
somewhat  wiser,  than  he  was ;  for  it  is  thought  he 
will  renounce  his  contract  with  your  ladyship. " 

"Silly  girl,"  said  Eveline,  crimsoning  as  high 
as  she  had  been  before  pale,  "  jest  not  amidst  such 
a  tale.  —  But  can  this  be  reality  ?  —  Is  Bandal 
indeed  slain  ?  —  and  the  Constable  returned  ?  " 

These  were  hasty  and  hurried  questions,  answered 
as  hastily  and  confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejacu- 
lations of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven  and  to 
Our  Lady,  until  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered 
down  into  a  sort  of  tranquil  wonder. 

Meanwhile  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his-  explana- 
tions to  receive,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  had  something  remarkable.  Damian 
had  for  some  time  been  the  inhabitant  of  what  our 
age  would  have  termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,  in 
the  ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison.     We  are 
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perhaps  censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and 
the  food  of  acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more 
comfortable  and  palatable  than  what  the  parties 
could  have  gained  by  any  exertions  when  at  large, 
and  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labour ;  but 
this  is  a  venial  error  compared  to  that  of  our 
ancestors,  who,  considering  a  charge  and  a  convic- 
tion as  synonymous,  treated  the  accused  before 
sentence  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  of 
itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was  found 
guilty.  Damian,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his 
high  birth  and  distinguished  rank,  was  confined 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal, 
was  heavily  fettered,  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and 
experienced  only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and 
separate  cell,  the  wretched  furniture  of  which  was 
a  mean  bedstead  and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A 
coffin  —  and  his  own  arms  and  initials  were 
painted  upon  it  —  stood  in  one  corner,  to  remind 
him  of  his  approaching  fate;  and  a  crucifix  was 
placed  in  another,  to  intimate  to  him  that  there 
was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must  soon  close 
upon  him.  No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the  iron 
silence  of  his  prison  —  no  rumour,  either  touching 
his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends.  Charged  with 
being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  king,  he  was 
subject  to  military  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death 
even  without  the  formality  of  a  hearing;  and  he 
foresaw  no  milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment 
This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode 
of  Damian  for  nearly  a  month,  when,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  his  health,  which  had  suffered  much 
from  his  wounds,  began  gradually  to  improve, 
either  benefited  by  the  abstemious  diet  to  which 
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he  was  reduced,  or  that  certainty,  however  melan- 
choly, is  an  evil  better  endured  by  many  constitu- 
tions than  the  feverish  contrast  betwixt  passion 
and  duty.  But  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close ;  his  jailer,  a 
sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  order,  in  more  words 
than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to  look 
to  a  speedy  change  of  dwelling ;  and  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  convinced  the  prisoner  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  He  demanded  a  confessor,  and 
the  jailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply, 
seemed  to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the  boon 
would  be  granted. 

Next  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the 
chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  clash 
and  groan,  and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  broken 
sleep,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two 
hours.  His  eyes  were  bent  on  the  slowly  opening 
door,  as  if  he  had  expected  the  headsman  and  his 
assistants ;  but  the  jailer  ushered  in  a  stout  man 
in  a  pilgrim's  habit 

M  Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden  ?  " 
said  the  unhappy  prisoner. 

"  He  can  best  answer  the  question  himself,  *  said 
the  surly  official,  and  presently  withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor, 
with  his  back  to  the  small  window,  or  rather  loop* 
hole,  by  which  the  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted, 
and  gazed  intently  upon  Damian,  who  was  seated 
on  the  side  of  his  bed,  his  pale  cheek  and  dishe- 
velled hair  bearing  a  melancholy  correspondence 
to  his  heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pilgrim's 
gaze,  but  the  imperfect  light  only  showed  him 
that  his  visitor  was  a  stout  old  man,  who  wore  the 
scallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as  a  token  that  he  had 
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passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a  palm  branch  in  his 
hand,  to  show  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Benedicite,  reverend  father !  "  said  the  unhappy 
young  man.  "  Are  you  a  priest  come  to  unburden 
my  conscience  ? " 

"I  am  not  a  priest, "  replied  the  Palmer,  "  but 
one  who  brings  you  news  of  discomfort* 

"  You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has 
been  long  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place  which  per- 
chance never  knew  it,  *  replied  Damian. 

"  I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communication, " 
said  the  Palmer ;  "  those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear 
ill  news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the 
possession  of  content  and  happiness. " 

*  Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched, v  said 
Damian,  "  can  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  sus- 
pense. I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  speak  the 
worst  at  once  —  If  you  come  to  announce  the  doom 
of  this  poor  frame,  may  God  be  gracious  to  the 
spirit  which  must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it ! " 

"  I  have  no  such  charge, "  said  the  Palmer.  —  a  I 
come  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more 
grief  in  finding  you  thus,  because  my  message  to 
you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man  and  a  wealthy 


one." 


"  For  my  freedom, "  said  Damian,  B  let  these  fet- 
ters speak,  and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth.  — But 
speak  out  thy  news  —  should  my  uncle,  for  I  fear 
thy  tale  regards  him,  want  either  my  arm  or  my 
fortune,  this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have 
further  pangs  than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they 
render  me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"  Your  uncle,  young  man, n  said  the  Palmer,  *  is 
prisoner,  I  should  rather  say  slave,  to  the  great 
Soldan,  taken   in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  his 
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duty,  though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the 
Christians  with  which  it  was  concluded.  He  was 
made  prisoner  while  covering  the  retreat,  but  not 
until  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  mis- 
fortune as  it  has  proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite 
of  the  Soldan.  The  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the 
worthy  knight  to  be  loaded  with  irons  heavier 
than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dungeon  to  which  he 
is  confined  would  make  this  seem  a  palace.  The 
infidel's  first  resolution  was  to  put  the  valiant  Con- 
stable to  the  most  dreadful  death  which  his  tormen- 
tors could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo 
de  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and 
he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  bezants 
of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment 
would  totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to 
dispose  of  his  whole  estates ;  even  then,  he  pleaded, 
time  must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into 
money.  The  Soldan  replied  that  it  imported  little 
to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were 
fat  or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the 
full  amount  of  the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed 
as  to  make  it  payable  in  three  portions,  on  condi- 
tion that,  along  with  the  first  portion  of  the  price, 
the  nearest  of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be 
placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage  for  what  remained 
due.  On  these  conditions  he  consented  your  uncle 
should  be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in 
Palestine  with  the  gold. " 

"  Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy, "  said 
Damian,  M  that  I  cannot  show  my  love  and  duty  to 
my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  to  me 
in  my  orphan  state. " 

u  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless, 
to  the  Constable,"  said  the  Palmer,  "because  he 
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was  eager  to  return  to  this  happy  country,  to  fulfil 
a  contract  of  marriage  which  he  had  formed  with 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fortune. " 

Damian  shrank  together  in  such  sort  that  his 
fetters  clashed,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

*  Were  he  not  your  uncle, "  continued  the  pil- 
grim, "  and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should 
think  he  is  not  quite  prudent  in  this  matter. 
Whatever  he  was  before  he  left  England,  two  sum- 
mers spent  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another 
amid  die  tortures  and  restraints  of  a  heathen 
prison,  have  made  him  a  sorry  bridegroom. " 

u  Peace,  pilgrim, n  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  com- 
manding tone.  "  It  is  not  thy  part  to  censure  such 
a  noble  knight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I 
should  listen  to  your  strictures. " 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man, "  said  the 
Palmer.  "  I  spoke  not  without  some  view  to  your 
interest,  which,  methinks,  does  not  so  well  consort 
with  thine  uncle  having  an  heir  of  his  body. " 

*  Peace,  base  man !  "  said  Damian.  *  By  Heaven, 
I  think  worse  of  my  cell  than  I  did.  before,  since 
its  doors  opened  to  such  a  counsellor,  and  of  my 
chains,  since  they  restrain  me  from  chastising 
him.  —  Depart,  I  pray  thee. " 

*  Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  your  uncle, " 
answered  the  Palmer.  "  My  age  scorns  the  anger 
of  thy  youth,  as  the  rock  despises  the  foam  of  the 
rivulet  dashed  against  it  " 

u  Then,  say  to  my  uncle, n  answered  Damian,  a  I 
am  a  prisoner,  or  I  would  have  come  to  him  —  I 
am  a  confiscated  beggar,  or  I  would  have  sent  him 
my  all.  * 

"  Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly 
announced, "   said    the    Palmer,    "  when    he   who 
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speaks  them  knows  that  he  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  make  good  the  boast  of  his  tongue.  But  could 
I  tell  thee  of  thy  restoration  to  freedom  and 
wealth,  I  trow  thou  wouldst  consider  twice  ere 
thy  act  confirmed  the  sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy 
present  state  promised  so  glibly." 

"  Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man, "  said  Damian ; 
tt  thy  thought  cannot  comprehend  the  tenor  of 
mine  — go,  and  add  not  to  my  distress  insults 
which  I  have  not  the  means  to  avenge.  * 

"  But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place 
thee  in  the  situation  of  a  free  and  wealthy  man, 
would  it  please  thee  then  to  be  reminded  of  thy 
present  boast?  For  if  not,  thou  mayst  rely  on 
my  discretion  never  to  mention  the  difference  of 
sentiment  between  Damian  bound  and  Damian  at 
liberty. " 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?  —  or  hast  thou  any  mean- 
ing, save  to  torment  me  ?  *  said  the  youth. 

"  Not  so,  "  replied  the  old  Palmer,  plucking  from 
his  bosom  a  parchment  scroll  to  which  a  heavy 
seal  was  attached.  — "  Know  that  thy  cousin 
Bandal  hath  been  strangely  slain,  and  his  treache- 
ries towards  the  Constable  and  thee  as  strangely 
discovered.  The  King,  in  requital  of  thy  suffer- 
ings, hath  sent  thee  this  full  pardon,  and  endowed 
thee  with  a  third  part  of  those  ample  estates 
which,  by  his  death,  revert  to  the  crown.  * 

"  And  hath  the  King  also  restored  my  freedom 
and  my  right  of  blood  ?  "  exclaimed  Damian. 

"  From  this  moment,  forthwith, "  said  the 
Palmer  —  u  look  upon  the  parchment  —  behold  the 
royal  hand  and  seal. " 

"  I  must  have  better  proof.  —  Here, B  he  ex- 
olaimed,   loudly  clashing  his  irons  at  the  same 
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time,  —  *  Here,  thou  Dogget  —  warder,  son  of  a 
Saxon  wolf-hound ! " 

The  Palmer,  striking  on  the  door,  seconded  the 
previous  exertions  for  summoning  the  jailer,  who 
entered  accordingly. 

"  Warder, "  said  Damian  de  Lacy  in  a  stern  tone, 
"ami  yet  thy  prisoner,  or  no  ?  " 

The  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  Palmer  by  a  look, 
and  then  answered  to  Damian  that  he  was  a  free 
man. 

*  Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave, "  said  Damian, 
impatiently,  "  why  hang  these  fetters  on  the  free 
limbs  of  a  Norman  noble?  Each  moment  they 
confine  him  are  worth  a  lifetime  of  bondage  to 
such  a  serf  as  thou ! " 

"  They  are  soon  rid  of,  Sir  Damian,  *  said  the 
man ;  "  and  I  pray  you  to  take  some  patience,  when 
you  remember  that  ten  minutes  since  you  had 
little  right  to  think  these  bracelets  would  have 
been  removed  for  any  other  purpose  than  your  pro- 
gress to  the  scaffold. " 

"  Peace,  ban-dog,  *  said  Damian,  "  and  be  speedy ! 
—  And  thou,  who  hast  brought  me  these  good 
tidings,  I  forgive  thy  former  bearing  —  thou 
thoughtest,  doubtless,  that  it  was  prudent  to 
extort  from  me  professions  during  my  bondage 
which  might  in  honour  decide  my  conduct  when 
at  large.  The  suspicion  inferred  in  it  somewhat 
offensive,  but  thy  motive  was  to  ensure  my  uncle's 
liberty. " 

"  And  is  it  really  your  purpose,  *  said  the  Palmer, 
a  to  employ  your  newly  gained  freedom  in  a  voyage 
to  Syria,  and  to  exchange  your  English  prison  for 
the  dungeon  of  the  Soldan  ?  w 

"  If  thou  thyself  wilt  act  as  my  guide, "  answered 
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the  undaunted  youth,  "  you  shall  not  say  I  dally 
by  the  way. " 

a  And  the  ransom, "  said  the  Palmer,  "  how  is 
that  to  be  provided  ? " 

"  How,  but  from  the  estates,  which,  nominally 
restored  to  me,  remain  in  truth  and  justice  my 
uncle's,  and  must  be  applied  to  his  use  in  the  first 
instance  ?  If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  there  is  not  a 
Jew  or  Lombard  who  would  not  advance  the  neces- 
sary sums  on  such  security.  —  Therefore,  dog, "  he 
continued,  addressing  the  jailer,  u  hasten  thy  un- 
clenching and  undoing  of  rivets,  and  be  not  dainty 
of  giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou  break  no  limb, 
for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  stayed  on  my  journey. " 

The  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  Damian 's  determination,  then  exclaimed, 
"  I  can  keep  the  old  man's  secret  no  longer  —  such 
high-souled  generosity  must  not  be  sacrificed  — 
Hark  thee,  brave  Sir  Damian,  I  have  a  mighty 
secret  still  to  impart,  and,  as  this  Saxon  churl 
understands  no  French,  this  is  no  unfit  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  it  Know  that  thine  uncle 
is  a  changed  man  in  mind,  as  he  is  debilitated  and 
broken  down  in  body.  Peevishness  and  jealousy 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart  which  was 
once  strong  and  generous ;  his  life  is  now  on  thq 
dregs,  and,  I  grieve  to  speak  it,  these  dregs  are 
foul  and  bitter.  * 

"  Is  this  thy  mighty  secret  ? "  said  Damian. 
"  That  men  grow  old,  I  know ;  and  if  with  infir- 
mity of  body  comes  infirmity  of  temper  and  mind, 
their  case  the  more  strongly  claims  the  dutiful 
observance  of  those  who  are  bound  to  them  in 
blood  or  affection.0 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  pilgrim,  *  but  the  Constable's 
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mind  has  been  poisoned  against  thee  by  rumours 
which  have  reached  his  ear  from  England,  that 
there  have  been  thoughts  of  affection  betwixt  thee 
and  his  betrothed  bride,  Eveline  Berenger.  —  Ha ! 
have  I  touched  you  now  ?  * 

*  Not  a  whit, "  said  Damian,  putting  on  the 
strongest  resolution  with  which  his  virtue  could 
supply  him  —  "it  was  but  this  fellow  who  struck 
my  shin-bone  somewhat  sharply  with  his  ham- 
mer. Proceed.  My  uncle  heard  such  a  report, 
and  believed  it?" 

*  He  did,"  said  the  Palmer  —  *  I  can  well  aver 
it,  since  he  concealed  no  thought  from  me.  But 
he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspicions  from 
you,  '  otherwise,'  said  he,  'the  young  wolf-cub  will 
never  thrust  himself  into  the  trap  for  the  delive- 
rance of  the  old  he-wolf.  Were  he  once  in  my 
prison-house,'  your  uncle  continued  to  speak  of 
you,  'he  should  rot  and  die  ere  I  sent  one  penny 
of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my  betrothed 
bride.' " 

"Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose?  " 
said  Damian,  all  aghast  "  Could  he  plan  so 
much  treachery  towards  me  as  to  leave  me  in  the 
captivity  into  which  I  threw  myself  for  his 
redemption  ?  —  Tush  !   it  cannot  be. " 

"  Flatter  not  yourself  with  such  a  vain  opinion, " 
said  the  Palmer  — a  if  you  go  to  Syria,  you  go  to 
eternal  captivity,  while  your  uncle  returns  to 
possession  of  wealth  little  diminished  —  and  of 
Eveline  Berenger." 

"  Ha !  "  ejaculated  Damian ;  and,  looking  down 
for  an  instant,  demanded  of  the  Palmer,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  what  he  would  have  him  to  do  in  such 
an  extremity. 
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"  The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judg- 
ment, "  replied  the  Palmer.  "  No  one  is  bound  to 
faith  with  those  who  mean  to  observe  none  with 
him.  Anticipate  this  treachery  of  your  uncle,  and 
let  his  now  short  and  infirm  existence  moulder  out 
in  the  pestiferous  cell  to  which  he  would  condemn 
your  youthful  strength.  The  royal  grant  has 
assigned  you  lands  enough  for  your  honourable 
support;  and  wherefore  not  unite  with  them  those 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?  —  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  will  scarcely  say  nay. 
Ay,  more  —  I  vouch  it  on  my  soul  that  she  will 
say  yes,  for  I  have  sure  information  of  her  mind ; 
and  for  her  pre-contract,  a  word  from  Henry  to  his 
Holiness,  now  that  they  are  in  the  heyday  of  their 
reconciliation,  will  obliterate  the  name  Hugh  from 
the  parchment,  and  insert  Damian  in  its  stead. " 

*  Now,  by  my  faith,  "  said  Damian,  arising  and 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  stool,  that  the  warder 
might  more  easily  strike  off  the  last  ring  by  which 
he  was  encumbered,  — u  I  have  heard  of  such 
things  as  this  —  I  have  heard  of  beings  who,  with 
seeming  gravity  of  word  and  aspect  —  with  subtle 
counsels,  artfully  applied  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  —  have  haunted  the  cells  of  despairing  men, 
and  made  them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would 
but  exchange  for  their  by-ways  the  paths  of  salva- 
tion. Such  are  the  fiend's  dearest  agents,  and  in 
such  a  guise  hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  to 
appear.  In  the  name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human 
thou  art,  begone!  —  I  like  not  thy  words  or  thy 
presence  —  I  spit  at  thy  counsels.  And  mark  me,  * 
he  added,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  "  look  to  thine 
own  safety  —  I  shall  presently  be  at  liberty !  " 

"  Boy, "  replied  the  Palmer,   folding   his   arms 
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contemptuously  in  his  cloak,  a  I  scorn  thy  me- 
naces —  I  leave  thee  not  till  we  know  each  other 
better. " 

u  I  too, "  said  Damian,  *  would  fain  know  whether 
thou  be'st  man  or  fiend;  and  now  for  the  trial.* 
As  he  spoke,  the  last  shackle  fell  from  his  leg,  and 
clashed  on  the  pavement,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  sprang  on  the  Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  waist, 
and  exclaimed,  as  he  made  three  distinct  and 
desperate  attempts  to  lift  him  up  and  dash  him 
headlong  to  the  earth,  "  This  for  maligning  a 
nobleman  —  this  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a 
knight  —  and  this*  (with  a  yet  more  violent  exer- 
tion) "  for  belying  a  lady !  " 

Each  effort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have 
rooted  up  a  tree,  yet,  though  they  staggered  the 
old  man,  they  overthrew  him  not;  and  while 
Damian  panted  with  his  last  exertion,  he  replied, 
"  And  take  thou  this,  for  so  roughly  entreating  thy 
father's  brother.  * 

As  he  spoke,  Damian  de  Lacy,  the  best  youthful 
wrestler  in  Cheshire,  received  no  soft  fall  on  the 
floor  of  the  dungeon.  He  arose  slowly  and  as- 
tounded ;  but  the  Palmer  had  now  thrown  back 
both  hood  and  dalmatique,  and  the  features, 
though  bearing  marks  of  age  and  climate,  were 
those  of  his  uncle  the  Constable,  who  calmly 
observed,  "  I  think,  Damian,  thou  art  become 
stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last 
pressed  against  yours  in  our  country's  celebrated 
sport.  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  me  down  in  that  last 
turn,  but  that  I  knew  the  old  De  Lacy's  back-trip 
as  well  as  thou.  —  But  wherefore  kneel,  man  ? " 
He  raised  him  with  much  kindness,  kissed  his 
cheek,    and  proceeded :   "  Think   not,   my  dearest 
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nephew,  that  I  meant  in  niy  late  disguise  to  try 
your  faith,  which  I  myself  never  doubted.  But 
evil  tongues  had  been  busy,  and  it  was  this  which 
made  me  resolve  on  an  experiment,  the  result  of 
which  has  been,  as  I  expected,  most  honourable 
for  you.  And  know  (for  these  walls  have  some- 
times ears,  even  according  to  the  letter),  there  are 
ears  and  eyes  not  far  distant  which  have  heard  and 
seen  the  whole.  Marry,  I  wish,  though,  thy  last 
hug  had  not  been  so  severe  a  one.  My  ribs  still 
feel  the  impression  of  thy  knuckles." 

"  Dearest  and  honoured  uncle,  *  said  Damian, 


"  excuse  " 


a  There  is  nothing  to  excuse, "  replied  his  uncle, 
interrupting  him.  u  Have  we  not  wrestled  a  turn 
before  now  ?  —  But  there  remains  yet  one  trial  for 
thee  to  go  through  —  Get  thee  out  of  this  hole 
speedily  ■ —  don  thy  best  array  to  accompany  me  to 
the  church  at  noon ;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger. " 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the 
unhappy  young  man.  "For  meTcy's  sake,"  he 
exclaimed,  *  hold  me  excused  in  this,  my  gracious 
uncle !  —  I  have  been  of  late  severely  wounded, 
and  am  very  weak. " 

"  As  my  bones  can  testify, "  said  his  uncle. 
"  Why,  man,  thou  hast  the  strength  of  a  Norway 
bear. "  • 

"  Passion, "  answered  Damian,  "  might  give  me 
strength  for  a  moment;  but,  dearest  uncle,  ask 
anything  of  me  rather  than  this.  Methinks,  if  I 
have  been  faulty,  some  other  punishment  might 
suffice. " 

"  I  tell  thee, "  said  the  Constable,  "  thy  presence 
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is  necessary —  indispensably  necessary.  Strange 
reports  have  been  abroad,  which  thy  absence  on 
this  occasion  would  go  far  to  confirm.  Eveline's 
character  and  mine  own  are  concerned  in  this. " 

*  If  so,  *  said  Damian,  "  if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task 
will  be  too  hard  for  me.  But  I  trust,  when  the 
ceremony  is  over,  you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
consent  to  take  the  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer 
my  joining  the  troops  destined,  as  I  heard,  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland. " 

u  Ay,  ay, "  said  the  Constable ;  "  if  Eveline 
grant  you  permission,  I  will  not  withhold  mine.  * 

a  Uncle, "  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  "  you 
do  not  know  the  feelings  which  you  jest  with. " 

*  Nay,  *  said  the  Constable,  "  I  compel  nothing ; 
for  if  thou  goest  to  the  church,  and  likest  not  the 
match,  thou  mayst  put  a  stop  to  it  if  thou  wilt  — 
the  sacrament  cannot  proceed  without  the  bride- 
groom's consent. " 

"I  understand  you  not,  uncle,"  said  Damian: 
"  you  have  already  consented.  " 

*  Yes,  Damian, "  he  said,  "  I  have  —  to  withdraw 
my  claim,  and  to  relinquish  it  in  thy  favour ;  for 
if  Eveline  Berenger  is  wedded  to-day,  thou  art  her 
bridegroom!  The  Church  has  given  her  sanction 
—  the  King  his  approbation  —  the  lady  says  not 
nay  —  and  the  question  only  now  remains,  whether 
the  bridegroom  will  say  yes. " 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived; nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremonial,  which,  to  atone  for 
his  late  unmerited  severity ,  Henry  honoured  with 
his  own  presence.  Amelot  and  Bose  were  shortly 
afterwards  united,  old  Flammock  having  been 
previously  created  a  gentleman  of  coat  armour, 
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that  the  gentle  Norman  blood  might,  without  utter 
derogation,  mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  which 
coloured  the  cheek  in  crimson,  and  meandered  in 
azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and  bosom  of  the  fair 
Fleming.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of 
the  Constable  towards  his  nephew  and  his  bride 
which  could  infer  a  regret  of  the  generous  self- 
denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  favour  of  their 
youthful  passion.  But  he  soon  after  accepted  a 
high  command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade 
Ireland ;  and  bis  name  is  found  among  the  highest 
in  the  roll  of  the  chivalrous  Normans  who  first 
united  that  fair  island  to  the  English  crown. 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and 
domains,  failed  not  to  provide  for  her  confessor, 
as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiers,  servants,  and 
retainers,  forgetting  their  errors,  and  remembering 
their  fidelity.  The  confessor  was  restored  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  more  congenial  to  his  habits 
than  the  meagre  fare  of  his  convent  Even  Gillian 
had  the  means  of  subsistence,  since  to  punish  her 
would  have  been  to  distress  the  faithful  Baoul. 
They  quarrelled  for  the  future  part  of  their  lives 
in  plenty,  just  as  they  had  formerly  quarrelled  in 
poverty ;  for  wrangling  curs  will  fight  over  a  ban- 
quet as  fiercely  as  over  a  bare  bone.  Baoul  died 
first,  and  Gillian,  having  lost  her  whetstone,  found 
that  as  her  youthful  looks  decayed  her  wit  turned 
somewhat  blunt  She  therefore  prudently  com- 
menced devotee,  and  spent  hours  in  long  panegyrics 
on  her  departed  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can 
trace  the  Lady  Eveline  having  been  tried  with 
arose  from  a  visit  of  her  Saxon  relative,  made  with 
much   form,  but  unfortunately  at  the  very  time 
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which  the  lady  abbess  had  selected  for  that  same 
purpose.  The  discord  which  arose  between  these 
honoured  personages  was  of  a  double  character,  for 
they  were  Norman  and  Saxon,  and,  moreover,  dif- 
fered in  opinion  concerning  the  time  of  holding 
Easter.  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  gale  to 
disturb  the  general  serenity  of  Eveline;  for  with 
her  unhoped-for  union  with  Damian  ended  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  The  Betrothed. 


AUTHOB'S  NOTES. 


Note  I.  p.  61.  —  Courage  of  the  Welsh. 

This  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  Chapter  IV.  A  very 
honourable  testimony  was  given  to  their  valour  by  King 
Henry  II.  in  a  letter  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Emanuel  Com- 
nenus.  This  prince  having  desired  that  an  account  might  be 
sent  him  of  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  Henry,  in  answer  to  that  request,  was  pleased  to 
take  notice,  among  other  particulars,  of  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  fierceness  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  not  afraid  to 
fight  unarmed  with  enemies  armed  at  all  points,  valiantly 
shedding  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  pur- 
chasing glory  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

Note  II.  p.  96.  —  Archers  of  Wales. 

The  Welsh  were  excellent  bowmen ;  bat,  under  favour  of 
Lord  Lyttelton,  they  probably  did  not  use  the  long-bow,  the 
formidable  weapon  of  the  Normans,  and  afterwards  of  the 
English  yeomen.  That  of  the  Welsh  most  likely  rather 
resembled  the  bow  of  the  cognate  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  was  shorter  than  the  Nor- 
man long-bow,  as  being  drawn  to  the  breast,  not  to  the  ear, 
more  loosely  strung,  and  the  arrow  having  a  heavy  iron  head ; 
altogether,  in  short,  a  less  effective  weapon.  It  appears,  from 
the  following  anecdote,  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  Welsh  arrows  and  those  of  the  English. 

In  1122,  Henry  II.,  marching  into  Powys-Land  to  chastise 
Meredith  ap  Blethyn  and  certain  rebels,  in  passing  a  defile 
was  struck  by  an  arrow  on  the  breast.  Repelled  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  breastplate,  the  shaft  fell  to  the  ground.  When 
the  king  felt  the  blow  and  saw  the  shaft,  he  swore  his  usual 
oath,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  that  the  arrow  came  not  from 
a  Welsh  but  an  English  bow,  and,  influenced  by  this  belief, 
hastily  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
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Note  III.  p.  119.  —  Eudorchawg,  or  Gold  Chains 

of  the  Welsh. 

These  were  the  distinguished  marks  of  rank  and  valour 
among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Celtic  extraction.  Manlius,  the 
Roman  Champion,  gained  the  name  of  Torquatus,  or  he  of  the 
chain,  on  account  of  an  ornament  of  this  kind,  won  in  single 
combat  from  a  gigantic  Gaul.  Aneurin,  the  Welsh  bard,  men- 
tions, in  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Catterath,  that  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  the  British,  who  fell  there,  had  their  necks 
wreathed  with  the  Eudorchawg.  This  seems  to  infer  that  the 
chain  was  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  valour  perhaps,  but  not 
of  royalty ;  otherwise  there  would  scarce  have  been  so  many 
kings  present  in  one  battle.  This  chain  has  been  found  accord- 
ingly in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
in  Scotland.  Doubtless  it  was  of  too  precious  materials  not 
to  be  usually  converted  into  money  by  the  enemy  into  whose 
hands  it  fell 

Note  IV.  p.  129.  —  Cruelties  op  the  Welsh. 

The  Welsh,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  were  often  accused 
of  mangling  the  bodies  of  their  slain  antagonists.  Every  one 
must  remember  Shakspeare's  account,  how 

the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower  — 
Was,  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman,  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butcher* d  : 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  these  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Note  V.  p.  188.  —  Bahr-Geibt. 

The  idea  of  the  Bahr-Geist  was  taken  from  a  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw  (h),  which  have  since  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  received  with  deserved  approbation. 

The  original  runs  as  follows.  Lady  Fanshaw,  shifting  among 
her  friends  in  Ireland,  like  other  sound  loyalists  of  the  period, 
tells  her  story  thus : — 
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"  From  thence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady 
that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  There  we  staid 
three  nights  —  the  first  of  which  I  was  surprised  at  being  laid 
in  a  chamber,  where,  when  about  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice 
that  awakened  me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and  in  the  casement 
of  the  window  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman  lean- 
ing through  the  casement  into  the  room,  in  white,  with  red 
hair  and  pale  and  ghastly  complexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and 
in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice,  "A  horse;"  and  then, 
with  a  sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished,  and 
to  me  her  body  looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance. 
I  was  so  much  frightened  that  my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my 
night  clothes  fell  off.  I  pulled  and  pinched  your  father,  who 
never  awoke  during  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  at  last  was 
much  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and  more  so  when  I 
related  the  story  and  showed  him  the  window  opened.  Neither 
of  us  slept  any  more  that  night;  but  he  entertained  me  by  tell- 
ing me  how  much  more  these  apparitions  were  common  in  this 
country  than  in  England  ;  and  we  concluded  the  cause  to  be 
the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  know- 
ing faith  which  should  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the 
devil,  which  he  exercises  among  them  very  much.  About  five 
o'clock  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  us,  saying  she  had 
not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers, 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay 
with  him  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'clock;  and 
she  said,  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for  'tis  the 
custom  of  the  place,  that,  when  any  of  the  family  are  dying, 
the  shape  of  a  woman  appears  every  night  in  the  window  until 
they  be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got  with  child 
by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  in  his  garden, 
and  flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window ;  but  truly  I 
thought  not  of  it  when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best 
room  in  the  house.  We  made  little  reply  to  her  speech,  but 
disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 


EDITOK'S  NOTES. 


(a)  p.  xvii.  "  The  clan  of  Tweedie."  This  legend  of  Tweed 
becoming  the  father  of  a  child  is  certainly  very  Greek  in  idea. 
Compare  Tyro,  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  XI.  "  She  loved  a  River, 
the  divine  Enipeus,  far  the  fairest  of  the  floods  that  run  upon 
the  earth,  and  she  would  resort  to  the  fair  Btreams  of  Enipeus, 
where  she  was  beguiled  by  Poseidon  in  the  shape  of  the  River 
god."  In  the  Odyssey,  too,  we  meet  "  Diodes,  son  of  Orai- 
lochus,  the  child  begotten  of  Alpheus."     (iii.  489.) 

(6)  p.  xviii.  "  The  Noble  Moringer."  Scott  translated  this 
ballad  in  an  illness  so  severe  that  he  dreaded  loss  of  his  reason. 
The  translation  was  an  experiment  made  on  his  powers,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  "drove  the  night  along  "  by  rendering  epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology  into  Latin  elegiacs.     (Lockhart,  vi.  70.) 

(<?)  p.  14.  "  Worthless  and  dissolute  strollers."  An  excel- 
lent account  of  the  poetical  strollers,  or  trouvdres,  will  be  found 
in  M.  L6on  Gautier's  u  Epopees  Francaises."  The  Church  de- 
nied that  they  had  any  chance  of  salvation,  but  an  exception 
was  made  for  those  who  recited  epic  poems,  as  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  the  Crusaders. 

(d)  p.  129.  "  Cruelties  of  the  Welsh."  These  are  men- 
tioned in  such  chroniclers  as  Walsingham  and  Knyghton,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Welsh  women  used  to  go  out  after  a  battle, 
torture  the  wounded,  and  shamefully  mutilate  the  slain,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Afghan  and  Hadendowa  women.  References 
may  be  noted  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Barrack  Room  Bal- 
lads," and  in  some  of  his  Indian  tales. 

(e)  p.  260.  "  Geoffrey  Rudel."  Rudel  de  Blaye,  a  trouba- 
dour in  the  suite  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  He  fell  in  love,  on  the 
report  of  pilgrims,  with  a  lady  of  Tripoli,  was  very  ill  on  his 
voyage  thither,  and  died  on  meeting  her.  He  was  buried 
in  a  porphyry  tomb  inscribed  with  Arabic  verses.  Petrarch 
speaks  of 

Gianfre  Rudel  che  uso  la  vela  et  il  ramo 
A  cercar  la  sua  morte. 
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(/)  p.  330.  "  Edris  of  the  Earthen  House."  By  a  carious  co- 
incidence, a  scene  like  this  —  the  maid  imprisoned  in  a  cavern, 
her  lover  lying  wounded  and  helpless  outside  the  entrance — 
occurs  in  a  modern  novel,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  "Nada  the 
Lily."  In  the  modern  instance,  however,  it  is  borrowed  not 
from  fiction  but  from  fact :  the  pathetic  story  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Leslie's  privately  printed  book  "  Among  the  Zulus," 
an  account  of  missionary  travels  in  South  Africa.  On  the 
"  earthen  houses "  Mr.  D.  MacRitchie's  "  The  Testimony  of 
Tradition"  may  be  consulted :  it  contains  sketches  and  dia- 
grams of  brocks,  some  of  which  Mr.  MacRitchie  maintains  to 
have  been  habitations  of  an  early  dwarfish  race,  surviving  in 
legend  on  Pechts. 

(g)  p.  407.  "Mandrin."  A  noted  smuggler,  born  1724, 
betrayed  by  his  mistress,  and  executed  at  Valence,  1755.  Man- 
drin held  the  country  with  a  band  of  armed  men  in  his  pay,  he 
specially  attacked  the  femUers,  and  he  took  some  towns,  such 
as  Beaune,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Maire  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  His  biographies  are  mixed  with  legendary  matter :  he 
is  the  French  Robin  Hood  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(h)  p.  456.  "  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I."  Edited  by  Nicolas.  The  Abboteford  copy  is  later 
than  the  novel— 1830.  Rose's  remarks  on  Vanda  of  the 
Red  Finger  are  as  sensible  as  Breuda's  in  the  "The  Pirate"  : 
too  sensible,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  told  Scott,  in  the  case  of 
Brenda. 

Andrew  Lang. 

February  1894. 


TALES  OF   THE  CRUSADERS. 


TALE  II.   THE  TAUSMAN. 


r 


EDITOR'S   INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE  TALISMAN. 


''This  Talisman  "  and  "  The  Betrothed"  being  sister 
stories,  launched  at  the  same  moment,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  about  the  circumstances  in  which  the  former 
was  produced  which  has  not  already  been  stated  in  the 
Introduction  to  "The  Betrothed."     Scott  was  being 
driven  from  post  to  pillar  by  his  imitators,  whom  he 
had  taught,  like  Captain  Bobadil,   to  write  nearly  as 
well  as  himself.     The  chief  difference  is  that  they  and 
their  work  are  entirely  forgotten  by  mankind.      The 
only  novels  of    the  age   which    survive,    except  the 
Waverley  Novels,  are  those  in  which  no  imitation  is 
attempted  —  the  delightful  volumes  of  Miss  Austen, 
and  the  excellent  though  less  popular  tales  of  Miss 
Ferrier  and  Miss  Edgeworth.     As  for  Charlotte  Smith, 
she  is  now  only  known  to  the  literary  antiquary.     In 
1826,  just  after  publishing  "  Woodstock,"  Scott  read 
"Sir  John   Chiverton "   and    "Brambletye  House." 
Probably  few  people  remember  that  "  Sir  John  Chiver- 
ton" is  the  first  novel  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
whose  "  Rookwood  "  and  countless  other  tales  were  once 
the  delight  of  boyhood.     They  may  please  boys  still  — 
highwaymen  are  always  enjoyable  —  but  as  literature 
they  can    scarcely   be  said  to  exist.      "  Brambletye 
House,"  a  tale  of  the  Puritan  period,  is  also  little  re- 
membered.    But  Scott  felt  that  his  topics  and  manner 
were  becoming  hackneyed  by  his  followers.    "  It  serves 
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to  show  me,  veluti  in  spectdo,  my  errors,  or,  if  you  will, 
those  of  the  style.  One  advantage,  I  think,  I  still  have 
over  all  of  them.  They  may  do  their  fooling  with 
better  grace,  but  I,  like  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  do  it 
more  natural.  They  have  to  read  old  books,  and  con- 
sult antiquarian  collections,  to  get  their  knowledge ; 
I  write  because  I  have  long  since  read  such  works,  and 
possess,  thanks  to  a  strong  memory,  the  information 
which  they  have  to  seek  for."  In  fact,  the  imitators 
"  crammed  "  for  their  books,  and  "cram  "  always  leads 
to  unnecessary  detail.  Scott  had  lived  the  old  life  in 
his  imagination,  ever  since  his  boyhood,  and  so  knew 
what  was  essential — the  life  of  chivalry,  of  that  age 
with  an  ideal,  "  God  and  his  Lady,"  which  he  describes 
in  "The  Talisman."  The  Lion  Heart  was  his  old 
friend :  he  takes  him  up  not  now  as  a  disguised  knight- 
errant  at  home,  but  as  a  chief  among  his-  peers  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  secret  of  Scott's  old  liking  for  a 
prince  whose  faults  modern  historians  treat  with  little 
sympathy  is  revealed  in  "  The  Talisman."  Richard 
renounced  the  confession  of  Scottish  feudal  subjection 
to  England  which  his  father  had  wrung  from  William 
the  Lion  at  Falaise.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to  win 
Sir  Walter's  heart,  and  he  exhibits  the  huge  hard-hitting 
Norman  at  his  best,  with  the  generosity  as  well  as  the 
ferocity  which  the  fables  of  natural  history  attributed 
to  the  lion.  No  doubt  Richard  had  chivalrous  qual- 
ities —  the  natural  frankness  of  the  Maori.  As  a  Maori 
tribe  supplied  their  opponents  with  ammunition,  not  to 
spoil  a  good  fight,  so  Richard  would  provision  a  hos- 
tile castle.  There  is  something  very  winning  in  this 
absence  of  rancour,  this  love  of  fighting  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  similar  gracious  qualities  in  Saladin  supply 
Scott  with  matter  after  his  own  heart. 

Written  in  this  gallant  manner,   "  The  Talisman  " 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  the  young.     It  glows 
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with  bright  impossibilities;  it  is  written  in  the  true 
spirit  of  old  romance.  Picture  after  brilliant  picture 
rises  on  the  eye :  the  lonely  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ac- 
cused solitude,  where  one  Scottish  man-at-arms  rides 
unattended  through  the  haunted  wilderness;  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  Emir,  the  unwitnessed  tournay, 
the  halt  by  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert;  the  half- 
demoniac  dweller  of  the  cave,  the  mystic  procession  of 
veiled  queens  and  ladies;  the  midnight  watch  by  the 
standard;  the  courage  of  the  deer-hound;  the  scene  where 
Berengaria  wooes  Richard  to  relenting;  the  detection  of 
the  traitor  by  the  dog;  the  surly  loyalty  of  Tom  of  the 
Gills  —  Scott's  fancy  turning  back  from  the  Holy  Land 
to  the  dear  scenes  of  youth  on  the  Border  —  all  this  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  romantic,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
crusading  time  are  made  to  live  again.  Welcome  would 
such  a  trouvhre  have  been  in  every  court  and  camp  of 
Europe.  The  last  is  also  the  greatest  of  the  minstrels. 
Yet  Scott  was  forced,  so  to  speak,  into  this  invasion  of 
the  trouvfoe's  province  by  his  imitators.  "Hard 
pressed  as  I  am  by  these  men,  who  must  put  the  thing 
out  of  fashion  at  last,  I  consider,  like  a  fox  at  his 
shifts,  whether  there  be  a  way  to  dodge  them,  some 
new  device  to  throw  them  off,  and  have  a  mile  or  two 
of  free  ground  while  I  have  legs  and  wind  left  to  use 
it.  .  .  .  —  Well,  something  we  still  will  do." 

We  have  this  nuisance  of  imitators  with  us  still.  A 
tale  of  a  mysterious  crime  succeeds,  or  a  story  of  wild 
adventures,  or  a  romance  of  theological  speculation,  and 
immediately  murder,  scepticism,  massacre,  treasure- 
hunts  abound  on  all  the  book-stalls,  and  the  original 
writers  find  their  fields  exhausted  almost  before  they 
have  entered  on  their  own.  It  is  not  that  the  imita- 
tions succeed,  but  that  the  public  grow  weary  of  the 
matter  and  the  manner.    For  this  reason  Scott  went  on 

a  romantic  pilgrimage   to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 

30 
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had  a  mile  or  two  of  free  ground.1  Probably  a  new 
Crusade,  of  imitative  novelists,  set  forth  in  his  wake, 
but  their  volumes  have  "gone  to  their  own  herd,"  as 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk  says  about  the  ghosts  in  his 
"  Secret  Commonwealth."  The  chief  critical  objection 
to  "The  Talisman"  is,  perhaps,  the  exuberance  of 
its  qualities.  The  dwarfs  who  interrupt  Sir  Kenneth 
in  the  mystic  chapel  of  the  True  Cross,  where  he  stands 
like  Launcelot  before  the  Grail,  are  quite  in  mediaeval 
taste,  to  which  a  mischievous  dwarf  was  always  wel- 
come. But  modern  readers,  who  know  very  well  that 
they  are  dwarfs  natural,  not  creations  of  a  malevolent 
enchanter,  are  not  much  impressed  by  their  apparition. 
The  extremely  active  qualities  of  the  Hakim's  amulet, 
too,  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  mediaeval  belief, 
but  not  with  modern  medical  science.  As  to  such 
miracles,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  student  of 
to-day  may  cry  Incredulus  odi.  The  dropping  of  the 
rosebuds  by  Edith,  in  a  scene  of  such  awful  sanctity, 
in  the  presence  of  the  True  Cross,  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  her  character  :  perhaps  the  view  of  her  hand  with 
the  ruby  ring  might  have  sufficed  as  a  token  to  her 
true  knight.  For  a  piece  so  slight,  comparatively,  the 
characters  are  admirably  and  carefully  rendered:  the 
Emir  is  a  pattern  of  courtesy  and  toleration  ;  Sir 
Kenneth's  arrogant  orthodoxy  would  not  have  seemed 
out  of  taste,  but  knightly,  to  St.  Louis ;  Richard 
stands  high  among  Scott's  kings,  always  so  excellent ; 
the  Austrian,  the  Templar,  Conrad,  are  all  well  dis- 
criminated; the  noble  dog  is  the  Maida  of  Sir  Walter's 
visionary  pack,  which  we  may  fancy  attend  him  still 
in  some  paradise  of  poets.  The  return  of  Kenneth  dis- 
guised as  a  Nubian  is  indeed  somewhat  of  a  strain  on 
credulity,  but,  as  Nicolete  so  disguised  herself  in  the 
old  and  delightful  romance  of  that  age,  we  may  say 

*  Lockhart,  ix.  7-10. 
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that  Scott  does  not  exceed  the  licence  of  his  models, 
the  tirouvhw.  In  "The  Talisman"  Scott  had  shaken 
off  the  troop  of  literary  wolves  who  followed  the  lion :  in 
"Woodstock/9  his  next  novel,  he  found  himself  on 
ground  already  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  them  —  the 
author  of  "Brambletye  House."  But  the  coincidence 
did  not  harm  him,  and  probably  he  gave  himself  too 
much  concern  about  the  "servile  herd." 

Among  criticisms  of  "  The  Talisman,"  some  remarks 
by  Mr.  Mills,  author  of  "The  History  of  Chivalry," 
shine  conspicuous  (London,  1825,  i.  p.  xvi.)  Mr. 
Mills  objected  to  Scott's  remark,  "the  historians  sub- 
stitute the  widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard, 
for  the  bride,  and  Saladin's  brother  for  the  bride- 
groom," instead  of  the  imaginary  Edith  and  Saladin 
himself.  "They  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  Edith  of  Plantagenet."  (See  Mr.  Mills's  "  History 
of  the  Crusades,"  ii.  61.)  Mr.  Mills  may  have  been  a 
Scot:  he  certainly  took  this  remark  with  Caledonian 
seriousness.  He  supported  his  original  and  perfectly 
correct  statement  by  the  authority  of  Michaud,  of 
Bohadin  (in  Schulten's  Latin  version),  of  Abulfeda,  in 
Reiske's  Latin,  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  concluded  that 
"  the  historians  are  correct.  .  .  .  The  novelist  has  not 
produced  a  single  historical  testimony;  and  we  may 
defy  him  to  produce  a  tittle  of  evidence  on  his 
side.  ...  He  has  wantonly  led  his  readers  into  error, 
and  brought  against  others  a  charge  of  ignorance, 
which  must  recoil  more  deservedly  on  himself." 

It  is  ill  jesting  with  writers  like  Mr.  Mills. 

Andrew  Lang. 

February  1894. 
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"  The  Betrothed  "  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two 
friends,  who  thought  that  it  did  not  well  correspond  to 
the  general  title  of  "The  Crusaders."  They  urged, 
therefore,  that,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  to  the  romantic  conflicts  of 
the  period,  the  title  of  a  "Tale  of  the  Crusaders" 
would  resemble  the  playbill  which  is  said  to  have 
announced  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  being  left  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  felt  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part 
of  the  world  with  which  I  was  almost  totally  unac- 
quainted, unless  by  early  recollections  of  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments;"  and  not  only  did  I 
labour  under  the  incapacity  of  ignorance,  in  which,  as 
far  as  regards  Eastern  manners,  I  was  as  thickly 
wrapped  as  an  Egyptian  in  his  fog;  but  my  contem- 
poraries were,  many  of  them,  as  much  enlightened 
upon  the  subject  as  if  they  had  been  inhabitants  of 
the  favoured  land  of  Goshen.  The  love  of  travelling 
had  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  carried  the  subjects  of 
Britain  into  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Greece,  so  at- 
tractive by  its  remains  of  art,  by  its  struggles  for  free- 
dom against  a  Mohammedan  tyrant,  by  its  very  name, 
where  every  fountain  had  its  classical  legend;  — Pales- 
tine, endeared  to  the  imagination  by  yet  more  sacred 
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remembrances,  had  been  of  late  surveyed  by  British 
eyes,  and  described  by  recent  travellers.  Had  I, 
therefore,  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  substituting 
manners  of  my  own  invention,  instead  of  the  genuine 
costume  of  the  East,  almost  every  traveller  I  met,  who 
had  extended  his  route  beyond  what  was  anciently 
called  "The  Grand  Tour,"  had  acquired  a  right,  by 
ocular  inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my  presumption. 
Every  member  of  the  Travellers'  Club,  who  could 
pretend  to  have  thrown  his  shoe  over  Edom,  was,  by 
having  done  so,  constituted  my  lawful  critic  and  cor- 
rector. It  occurred,  therefore,  that  where  the  author  of 
Anastasius,  as  well  as  he  of  Hadji  Baba,  had  described 
the  manners  and  vices  of  the  Eastern  nations,  not  only 
with  fidelity,  but  with  the  humour  of  Le  Sage  and  the 
ludicrous  power  of  Fielding  himself,  one  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  subject  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce an  unfavourable  contrast.  The  Poet  Laureate 
also,  in  the  charming  tale  of  "Thai aba,"  had  shown 
how  extensive  might  be  the  researches  of  a  person  of 
acquirements  and  talent,  by  dint  of  investigation  alone, 
into  the  ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  manners  of  the 
Eastern  countries,  in  which  we  are  probably  to  look  for 
the  cradle  of  mankind;  Moore,  in  his  "Lalla  Rookh," 
had  successfully  trod  the  same  path;  in  which,  too, 
Byron,  joining  ocular  experience  to  extensive  reading, 
had  written  some  of  his  most  attractive  poems.  In  a 
word,  the  Eastern  themes  had  been  already  so  success- 
fully handled  by  those  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 
masters  of  their  craft,  that  I  was  diffident  of  making 
the  attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose 
force  when  they  became  the  subject  of  anxious  reflec- 
tion, although  they  did  not  finally  prevail.  The  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  were,  that  though  I  had  no 
hope  of  rivalling  the  contemporaries  whom  I  have 
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mentioned,  yet  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  to  acquit 
myself  of  the  task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  entering 
into  competition  with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades 
which  I  at  last  fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  war- 
like character  of  Richard  I.,  wild  and  generous,  a 
pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  extravagant  virtues, 
and  its  no  less  absurd  errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of 
Saladin,  in  which  the  Christian  and  English  monarch 
showed  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  Eastern 
sultan ;  and  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the 
deep  policy  and  prudence  of  a  European  sovereign, 
whilst  each  contended  which  should  excel  the  other  in 
the  knightly  qualities  of  bravery  and  generosity.  This 
singular  contrast  afforded,  as  the  author  conceived, 
materials  for  a  work  of  fiction  possessing  peculiar 
interest.  One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced 
was  a  supposed  relation  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  —  a 
violation  of  the  truth  of  history,  which  gave  offence  to 
Mr.  Mills,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Chivalry  and 
the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  aware 
that  romantic  fiction  naturally  includes  the  power  of 
such  invention,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  requisites 
of  the  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the 
host,  and  was  the  hero  of  some  very  romantic  adven- 
tures on  his  way  home,  was  also  pressed  into  my  ser- 
vice, and  constitutes  one  of  my  dramatis  personce. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  the  field  him 
of  the  Lion  Heart.  But  it  was  in  a  more  private 
capacity  than  he  was  here  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Talis- 
man; then  as  a  disguised  knight,  now  in  the  avowed 
character  of  a  conquering  monarch ;  so  that  I  doubted 
not  a  name  so  dear  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  King 
Richard  I.  might  contribute  to  their  amusement  for 
more  than  once. 
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I  bad  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether 
of  reality  or  fable,  on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent 
warrior,  who  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Europe  and 
their  chivalry,  and  with  whose  dreadful  name  the 
Saracens,  according  to  a  historian  of  their  own  country, 
were  wont  to  rebuke  their  startled  horses.  "  Do  you 
think/'  said  they,  "that  King  Richard  is  on  the 
track,  that  you  stray  so  wildly  from  it?  "  The  most 
curious  register  of  the  history  of  King  Richard  is  an 
ancient  romance,  translated  originally  from  the  Nor- 
man; and  at  first  certainly  having  a  pretence  to  be 
termed  a  work  of  chivalry,  but  latterly  becoming  stuffed 
with  the  most  astonishing  and  monstrous  fables. 
There  is  perhaps  no  metrical  romance  upon  record 
where,  along  with  curious  and  genuine  history,  are 
mingled  more  absurd  and  exaggerated  incidents.  We 
have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Introduction  the 
passage  of  the  romance  in  which  Richard  figures  as  an 
ogre,  or  literal  cannibal.  —  (Appendix,  p.  xxv.) 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story  is  that  from  which 
the  title  is  derived.  Of  all  people  who  ever  lived,  the 
Persians  were  perhaps  most  remarkable  for  their  un- 
shaken credulity  in  amulets,  spells,  periapts,  and 
similar  charms,  framed,  it  was  said,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  planets,  and  bestowing  high 
medical  powers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  advancing 
men's  fortunes  in  various  manners.  A  story  of  this 
kind,  relating  fi>  a  Crusader  of  eminence,  is  often  told 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  the  relic  alluded  to  is 
still  in  existence,  and  even  yet  held  in  veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of 
his  son  David.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  band 
of  Scottish  chivalry  who  accompanied  James,  the  Good 
Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce.     Douglas,  im- 
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patient  to  get  at  the  Saracens,  entered  into  war  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  there.  Lockhart  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish  knights  as 
had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  assisted  for 
some  time  in  the  wars  against  the  Saracens. 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
befallen  him:  — 

He  made  prisoner  in  battle  an  Emir  of  considerable 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  aged  mother  of  the  cap- 
tive came  to  the  Christian  camp,  to  redeem  her  son 
from  his  state  of  captivity.  Lockhart  is  said  to  have 
fixed  the  price  at  which  his  prisoner  should  ransom 
himself  ;  and  the  lady,  pulling  out  a  large  embroidered 
puree,  proceeded  to  tell  down  the  ransom,  like  a  mother 
who  pays  little  respect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her 
son's  liberty.  In  this  operation,  a  pebble  inserted  in 
a  coin,  some  say  of  the  Lower  Empire,  fell  out  of  the 
purse,  and  the  Saracen  matron  testified  so  much  haste 
to  recover  it  as  gave  the  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of 
its  value,  when  compared  with  gold  or  silver.  "  I  will 
not  consent,"  he  said,  "to  grant  your  son's  liberty, 
unless  that  amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom."  The  lady 
not  only  consented  to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon 
Lockhart  the  mode  in  which  the  Talisman  was  to  be 
used,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put.  The 
water  in  which  it  was  dipped  operated  as  a  styptic,  as 
a  febrifuge,  and  possessed  several  other  properties  as  a 
medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experience  of  the 
wonders  which  it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  left  it  to  his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydes- 
dale in  general,  it  was,  and  is  still,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lee-penny,  from  the  name  of  his  native 
seat  of  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps, 
was,  that  it  so  especially  escaped  condemnation  when 
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the  Church  of  Scotland  chose  to  impeach  many  other 
cures  which  savoured  of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned 
by  sorcery,  and  censured  the  appeal  to  them,  "  except- 
ing only  that  to  the  amulet,  called  the  Lee-penny,  to 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  annex  certain  healing  vir- 
tues which  the  Church  did  not  presume  to  condemn." 
It  still,  as  has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are 
sometimes  resorted  to.  Of  late,  they  have  been  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs; 
and  as  the  illness  in  such  cases  frequently  arises  from 
imagination,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
water  which  has  been  poured  on  the  Lee-penny  fur- 
nishes a  congenial  cure. 

Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  Talisman,  which 
the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it 
to  his  own  purposes. 

Considerable  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the 
truth  of  history,  both  with  respect  to  Conrade  of  Mont- 
serrat's  life,  as  well  as  his  death.  That  Conrade, 
however,  was  reckoned  the  enemy  of  Richard  is  agreed 
both  in  history  and  romance.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  terms  upon  which  they  stood  may  be  guessed  from 
the  proposal  of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat  should  be  invested  with  certain  parts  of  Syria, 
which  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Richard, 
according  to  the  romance  which  bears  his  name,  "  could 
no  longer  repress  his  fury.  The  Marquis,  he  said, 
was  a  traitor,  who  had  robbed  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  present  of  his  father, 
Henry;  that  he  was  a  renegade,  whose  treachery  had 
occasioned  the  loss  of  Acre;  and  he  concluded  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses,  if  he  should  ever  venture  to 
pollute  the  Christian  camp  by  his  presence.  Philip 
attempted  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  and, 
throwing  down  his  glove,  offered  to  become  a  pledge 
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for  his  fidelity  to  the  Christians;  hut  his  offer  was 
rejected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Richard's 
impetuosity."  —  History  of  Chivalry. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  those  wars,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  Sheik,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain :  nor  did  Richard  remain  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
having  instigated  his  death. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  incidents 
introduced  in  the  following  tale  are  fictitious;  and  that 
reality,  where  it  exists,  is  only  retained  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  piece. 

1st  July,  1882. 
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While  warring  in  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  was  seized 
with  an  ague. 

The  best  leeches  of  the  camp  were  unable  to  effect 
the  cure  of  the  King's  disease;  but  the  prayers  of  the 
army  were  more  successful.  He  became  convalescent, 
and  the  first  symptom  of  his  recovery  was  a  violent 
longing  for  pork.  But  pork  was  not  likely  to  be  plen- 
tiful in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  had  an  abhorrence 
for  swine's  flesh ;  and 

though  his  men  should  be  hanged, 
They  ne  might,  in  that  countrey, 
For  gold,  ne  silver,  ne  no  money, 
No  pork  find,  take,  ne  get, 
That  King  Richard  might  aught  of  eat. 
An  old  knight  with  Richard  biding, 
When  he  heard  of  that  tiding, 
That  the  kingis  wants  were  swyche, 
To  the  steward  he  spake  privyliche  — 
"  Our  lord  the  king  sore  is  sick,  I  wis, 
After  porck  he  alonged  is ; 
Ye  may  none  find  to  selle ; 
No  man  be  hardy  him  so  to  telle  I 
If  he  did  he  might  die. 
Now  behores  to  done  as  I  shall  say, 
Tho'  he  wete  nought  of  that. 
Take  a  Saracen,  young  and  fat ; 
In  haste  let  the  thief  be  slain, 
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Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayn ; 

And  sodden  fall  hastily, 

With  powder  and  with  spicery, 

And  with  saffron  of  good  colour. 

When  the  king  feels  thereof  savour, 

Ont  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 

He  shall  have  thereto  good  talent 

When  he  has  a  good  taste, 

And  eaten  well  a  good  repast, 

And  supped  of  the  brewis l  a  sup, 

Slept  after  and  swet  a  drop, 

Through  Goddis  help  and  my  counsail, 

Soon  he  shall  be  fresh  and  hail." 

The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few, 

Slain  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 

Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought : 

Quod  his  men,  "  Lord,  we  have  pork  sought ; 

Eates  and  sups  of  the  brewis  soote  * 

Thorough  grace  of  God  it  Bhall  be  your  boot" 

Before  King  Richard  carff  a  knight, 

He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  might. 

The  king  ate  the  flesh  and  gnew  *  the  bones, 

And  drank  well  after  for  the  nonce. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  enough, 

His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  lough.* 

He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm ; 

His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 

He  lay  and  slept,  and  swet  a  stound, 

And  became  whole  and  sound. 

King  Richard  clad  him  and  arose, 

And  walked  abouten  in  the  close. 

An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard  in 
person,  the  consequence  of  which  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

When  King  Richard  had  rested  awhyle, 
A  knight  his  arms  'gan  unlace, 
Htm  to  comfort  and  solace. 
Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 
"  The  head  of  that  ilke  swine, 

1  Broth.         a  Sweet.         *  Gnawed.  *  Laughed. 
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That  I  of  ate  I "  (the  cook  he  bade,) 
"For  feeble  I  am,  and  faint  and  mad. 
Of  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear ; 
Serve  me  therewith  at  my  sonpere ! " 
Quod  the  cook,  "That  head  I  ne  have/' 
Then  said  the  king,  "  So  God  me  save, 
Bat  I  see  the  head  of  that  swine, 
For  sooth,  thon  shalt  lesen  thine !  " 
The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be ; 
He  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry  — 
"  Lo,  here  the  head !  my  Lord,  mere)'  • " 

The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his 
master  would  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  recollection 
of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he  owed  his  recovery, 
but  his  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 

The  swarte  vis l  when  the  king  seeth, 

His  black  beard  and  white  teeth, 

How  his  lippes  grinned  wide, 

"  What  devil  is  this  ?  "  the  king  cried, 

And  gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode. 

"  What !  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  ? 

That,  never  erst  I  nought  wist ! 

By  God's  death  and  his  nprist, 

Shall  we  never  die  for  default, 

While  we  may  in  any  assault, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take, 

And  seethen  and  roasten  and  do  hem  bake, 

[And]  Gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bones ! 

Now  I  have  it  proved  once, 

For  hanger  ere  I  be  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo  !  * 

The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  condi- 
tions of  safety  to  the  inhabitants;  while  all  the  public 
treasure,  military  machines,  and  arms,  were  delivered  to 
the  victors,  together  with  the  further  ransom  of  one 
hundred  thousand  bezants.  After  this  capitulation, 
the  following  extraordinary  scene  took  place.    We  shall 

1  Black  face. 
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give  it  in  the  words  of  the  humorous  and  amiable  George 
Ellis,  the  collector  and  the  editor  of  these  Romances. 

"Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the 
other  articles  of  their  contract,  they  were  unable  to 
restore  the  cross,  which  was  not  in  their  possession, 
and  were  therefore  treated  by  the  Christians  with  great 
cruelty.  Daily  reports  of  their  sufferings  were  carried 
to  Saladin ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solicitation  of 
their  friends,  despatched  an  embassy  to  King  Richard 
with  magnificent  presents,  which  he  offered  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives.  The  ambassadors  were  persons 
the  most  respectable  from  their  age,  their  rank,  and 
their  eloquence.  They  delivered  their  message  in  terms 
of  the  utmost  humility,  and,  without  arraigning  the 
justice  of  the  conqueror  in  his  severe  treatment  of  their 
countrymen,  only  solicited  a  period  to  that  severity, 
laying  at  his  feet  the  treasures  with  which  they  were 
intrusted,  and  pledging  themselves  and  their  master 
for  the  payment  of  any  further  sums  which  he  might 
demand  as  the  price  of  mercy. 

King  Richard  spake  with  wordes  mild, 
'  The  gold  to  take,  God  me  shield ! 
Among  yon  partes1  every  charge. 
I  brought  in  shippes  and  in  barge, 
More  gold  and  silver  with  me, 
Than  has  your  lord,  and  swilke  three 
To  his  treasure  have  I  no  need  1 
But  for  my  love  I  you  bid, 
To  meat  with  me  that  ye  dwell ; 
And  afterward  I  shall  yon  tell. 
Thorough  counsel  I  shall  you  answer, 
What  bode  s  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear/ 

"The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  Richard, 
in  the  meantime,  gave  secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  prison,  select  a  certain  number 

*  Divide.  *  Message. 
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of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  and,  after  carefully 
uoting  their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  cause  their 
heads  to  be  instantly  struck  off;  that  these  heads 
should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instructions  to 
clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling  them  in  a  cal- 
dron, to  distribute  them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each 
guest,  observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead  of  each  the 
piece  of  parchment  expressing  the  name  and  family  of 
the  victim. 

'  An  hot  head  bring  me  beforn, 
As  I  were  well  apayed  withall, 
Eat  thereof  fast  I  shall ; 
As  it  were  a  tender  chick, 
To  see  how  the  others  will  like.' 

"  This  horrible  order  was  punctually  executed.  At 
noon  the  guests  were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  music 
of  the  waits;  the  King  took  his  seat,  attended  by  the 
principal  officers  of  his  court,  at  the  high  table,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table 
below  him.  On  the  cloth  were  placed  portions  of  salt 
at  the  usual  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine,  nor 
water.  The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  at  this 
omission,  but  still  free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in 
silence  the  arrival  of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced 
by  the  sound  of  pipes,  trumpets,  and  tabours;  and 
beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural  banquet 
introduced  by  the  steward  and  his  officers.  Yet  their 
sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even  their 
fears,  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  their  curiosity. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  King,  who,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  countenance,  swallowed  the  morsels 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who 
carved  them. 

Every  man  then  poked  other ; 
They  said,  '  This  is  the  devil's  brother, 
That  slays  our  men*  and  thus  hem  eats ! ' 

31 
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"  Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on 
the  smoking  heads  before  them;  they  traced  in  the 
swollen  and  distorted  features  the  resemblance  of  a 
friend  or  near  relation,  and  received  from  the  fatal 
scroll  which  accompanied  each  dish  the  sad  assurance 
that  this  resemblance  was  not  imaginary.  They  sat 
in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that 
of  their  countrymen,  while  their  ferocious  entertainer, 
with  fury  in  his  eyes,  but  with  courtesy  on  his  lips, 
insulted  them  by  frequent  invitations  to  merriment. 
At  length  this*  first  course  was  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties,  accom- 
panied by  the  richest  wines.  The  King  then  apologised 
to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed  to  his 
ignorance  of  their  taste,  and  assured  them  of  his  reli- 
gious respect  for  their  character  as  ambassadors,  and 
of  his  readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe-conduct  for  their 
return.  This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to 
claim;  and 

King  Richard  spake  to  an  old  man, 

'  Wendes  home  to  your  Soudan ! 

His  melancholy  that  ye  abate ; 

And  sayes  that  ye  came  too  late. 

Too  slowly  was  your  time  y-guessed ; 

Ere  ye  came,  the  flesh  was  dressed, 

That  men  shoulden  serve  with  me, 

Thus  at  noon,  and  my  meynie. 

Say  him,  it  shall  him  nought  avail, 

Though  he  for-bar  us  our  vitail, 

Bread,  wine,  fish,  flesh,  salmon  and  conger ; 

Of  us  none  shall  die  with  hunger, 

While  we  may  wenden  to  fight, 

And  slay  the  Saracens  downright, 

Wash  the  flesh,  and  roast  the  head. 

With  oo 1  Saracen  I  may  well  feed 

Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 

Of  my  good  Christian  men, 

1  One. 
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King  Richard  shall  warrant, 
There  is  no  flesh  so  nonrissant 
Unto  an  English  man, 
Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan. 
Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  ne  swine, 
As  the  head  of  a  Sarazyn. 
There  he  is  fat,  and  thereto  tender,  * 
And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender. 
While  any  Saracen  quick  be, 
Livand  now  in  this  Syrie, 
Fortneat  will  We  nothing  care. 
Abouten  fast  we  shall  fare, 
And  ereiy  day  we  shall  eat 
All  so  many  as  we  may  get. 
To  England  will  we  nought  gon, 
Till  they  be  eaten  every  one/  " 

Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances,"  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  owing  to  what 
circumstances  so  extraordinary  an  invention  as.  that 
which  imputed  cannibalism  to  the  King  of  England 
should  have  found  its  way  into  his  history.  Mr. 
James,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems 
to  have  traced  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  rumour. 

4 '  With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  was  a  multitude 
of  men/'  the  same  author  declares,  "who  made  it  a 
profession  to  be  without  money;  they  walked  barefoot, 
carried  no  arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den in  their  march,  living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and 
presenting  a  spectacle  both  disgusting  and  pitiable. 

"  A  Norman,  who  according  to  all  acoounts  was  of 
noble  birth,  but  who,  having  lost  his  horse,  continued 
to  follow  as  a  foot-soldier,  took  the  strange  resolution 
of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vaga- 
bonds, who  willingly  received  him  as  their  king. 
Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men  became  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Thafurs  (which  Guibert  translates 
Trudentes),  and  were  beheld  with  great  horror  from 
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the  general  persuasion  that  they  fed  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  enemies;  a  report  which  was  occasionally  justi- 
fied, and  which  the  king  of  the  Thafurs  took  care  to 
encourage.  This  respectable  monarch  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  followers,  one  by  one,  in 
a  narrow  defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched 
carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money 
should  render  them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  sub- 
jects. If  even  two  sous  were  found  upon  any  one,  he 
was  instantly  expelled  the  society  of  his  tribe,  the 
king  bidding  him  contemptuously  buy  arms  and 
fight. 

"This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the 
army,  was  infinitely  serviceable,  carrying  burdens, 
bringing  in  forage,  provisions,  and  tribute;  working 
the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading 
consternation  among  the  Turks,  who  feared  death  from 
the  lances  of  the  knights  less  than  that  further  con- 
summation they  heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the 
Thafurs."1 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  find- 
ing the  taste  and  ferocity  of  the  Thafurs  commemorated 
in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Holy  wars,  has  ascribed 
their  practices  and  propensities  to  the  Monarch  of 
England,  whose  ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object 
of  exaggeration  as  legitimate  as  his  valour. 

1  James's  "  History  of  Chivalry,"  p.  178. 
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They,  too,  retired 
To  the  wilderness,  but  'twas  with  arms. 

Paradise  Regained. 

The  burning  sun  of  Syria  bad  not  yet  attained  its 
highest  point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of  the 
Sed  Cross,  who  had  left  hid  distant  Northern  home, 
and  joined  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine, 
was  pacing  slowly  along  the  sandy  deserts  which 
lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Lake  Asphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the 
Jordan  pour  themselves  into  an  inland  sea,  from 
which  there  is  no  discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and 
precipices  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning ; 
more  lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dangerous 
defiles,  he  had  entered  upon  that  great  plain,  where 
the  accursed  cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the 
direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were 
forgotten,  as  the  traveller  recalled  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe, which  had  converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal 
wilderness  the  fair  and  f ertila>valley  of  Siddim,  once 
well  watered,  even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  now 
a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  condemned  to  eternal 
sterility. 
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Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of 
rolling  waters,  in  colour  as  in  quality  unlike  those 
of  every  other  lake,  the  traveller  shuddered  as  he 
remembered  that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves  lay 
the  once  protfd  cities 'of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was 
dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the  eruption 
of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid, 
even  by  that  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its 
bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface,  and,  as  if  its 
own  dreadful  bed  were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for 
its  sullen  waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a 
tribute  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  land  around,  as  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  was  "  brimstone  and  salt ;  it  is 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth 
thereon;'1  the  land  as  well  as  the  lake  might  be 
termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  having  resem- 
blance to  vegetation,  and  even  the  very  air  was 
entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  inhabitants, 
deterred  probably  by  the  odour  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur,  which  the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds,  frequently 
assuming  the  appearance  of  waterspouts.  Masses 
of  the  slimy  and  sulphureous  substance  called 
naphtha,  which  floated  idly  on  the  sluggish  and 
sullen  waves,  supplied  those  rolling  clouds  with 
new  vapours,  and  afforded  awful  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with 
almost  intolerable  splendour,  and  all  living  nature 
seemed  to  have  hidden  itself  from  the  rays,  except- 
ing the  solitary  figure  which  moved  through  the 
flitting  sand  at  a  foot/s  pace,  and  appeared  the  sole 
breathing  thing  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  plain. 
The  dress  of  the  rider,  and  the  accoutrements  of  his 
horse,  were  peculiarly  unfit   for  the  traveller  in 
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such  a  country.  A  coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long 
sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate, 
had  not  been  esteemed  a  sufficient  weight  of  ar- 
mour; there  was  also  his  triangular  shield  sus- 
pended round  his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of 
steel,  over  which  he  had  a  hood  and  collar  of  mail, 
which  was  drawn  around  the  warrior's  shoulders 
and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  between  the 
hauberk  and  the  headpiece.  His  lower  limbs  were 
sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  securing 
the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in  plated 
shoes,  which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets.  A 
long  broad,  straight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion, 
with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded 
with  a  stout  poniard  on  the  other  side.  The  knight 
also  bore,  secured  to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  rest- 
ing on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his 
own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected 
backwards,  and  displayed  its  little  pennoncelle,  to 
dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead 
calm.  To  this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added 
a  surcoat  of  embroidered  cloth,  much  frayed  and 
worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  excluded 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armour,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to 
the  wearer.  The  surcoat  bore,  in  several  places, 
the  arms  of  the  owner,  although  much  defaced. 
These  seemed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard,  with 
the  motto,  "I  sleep  —  wake  me  not."  An  outline 
of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield, 
though  many  a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  paint- 
ing. The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical 
helmet  was  unadorned  with  any  crest  In  re- 
taining their  own  unwieldy  defensive  armour,  the 
Northern  Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the 
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nature  of  the  climate  and  country  to  which  they 
had  come  to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less 
massive  and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The 
animal  had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting 
in  front  with  a  species  of  breastplate,  and  behind 
with  defensive  armour  made  to  cover  the  loins. 
Then  there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a 
mace-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddlebow; 
the  reins  were  secured  by  chain-work,  and  the 
front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate,  with 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the 
midst  a  short  sharp  pike,  projecting  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load 
of  panoply  a  second  nature,  both  to  the  knight  and 
his  gallant  charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  West- 
ern warriors  who  hurried  to  Palestine  died  ere  they 
became  inured  to  the  burning  climate;  but  there 
were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocent 
and  even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  num- 
ber was  the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed 
the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  un- 
common strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed 
of  cobwebs,  had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution 
as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and  which  bade  defiance  to 
almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as  well  as  to  fatigue 
and  privations  of  every  kind.  His  disposition 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities 
of  his  bodily  frame ;  and  as  the  one  possessed  great 
strength  and  endurance,  united  with  the  power  of 
violent  exertion,  the  other,  under  a  calm  and  undis- 
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turbed  semblance,  had  much  of  the  fiery  and  enthu- 
siastic love  of  glory  which  constituted  the  principal 
attribute  of  the  renowned  Norman  line,  and  had 
rendered  them  sovereigns  in  every  corner  of  Europe 
where  they  had  drawn  their  adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune 
proposed  such  tempting  rewards ;  and  those  ob- 
tained by  the  solitary  "knight  during  two  years'  cam- 
paign in  Palestine  had  been  only  temporal  fame, 
and,  as  he  was  taught  to  believe,  spiritual  privileges. 
Meantime,  his  slender  stock  of  money  had  melted 
away,  the  rather  that  he  did  not  pursue  any  of  the 
ordinary  modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the 
Crusade  condescended  to  recruit  their  diminished 
resources,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Palestine ; 
he  exacted  no  gifts  from  the  wretched  natives  for 
sparing  their  possessions  when  engaged  in  warfare 
with  the  Saracens,  and  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  any  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  by  the  ran- 
som of  prisoners  of  consequence.  The  small  train 
which  had  followed  him  from  his  native  country 
had  been  gradually  diminished,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  'them  disappeared,  and  his  only  remain- 
ing squire  was  at  present  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable 
to  attend  his  master,  who  travelled,  as  we  have  seen, 
singly  and  alone.  This  was  of  little  consequence  to 
the  Crusader,  who  was  accustomed  to  consider  his 
good  sword  as  his  safest  escort,  and  devout  thoughts 
as  his  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refresh- 
ment and  repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient 
disposition  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard ; 
and  at  noon,  when  the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance on  his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of 
two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  arose  beside  the  well 
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which  was  assigned  for  his  midday  station.  His 
good  horse,  too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with 
the  steady  endurance  of  his  master,  now  lifted  his 
head,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace, 
as  if  he  snuffed  afar  off  the  living  waters,  which 
marked  the  place  of  repose  and  refreshment.  But 
labour  and  danger  were  doomed  to  intervene  ere 
the  horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  con- 
tinued to  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  dis- 
tant cluster  of  palm-trees,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
some  object  was  moving  among  them.  The  dis- 
tant form  separated  itself  from  the  trees,  which 
partly  hid  its  motions,  and  advanced  towards  the 
knight  with  a  speed  which  soon  showed  a  mounted 
horseman,  whom  his  turban,  long  spear,  and  green 
caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer  approach, 
showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier.  "  In  the  desert," 
saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  "  no  man  meets  a  friend." 
The  Crusader  was  totally  indifferent  whether  the 
infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant  barb, 
as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend 
or  foe  —  perhaps,  as  a  vowed  champion  t>f  the  Cross, 
he  might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He  dis- 
engaged his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with 
the  right  hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point  half 
elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked 
his  horse's  jnettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to 
encounter  the  stranger,  with  the  calm  self-confidence 
belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an 
Arab  horseman,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his 
limbs  and  the  inflection  of  his  body  than  by  any 
use  of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in  his  left  hand ; 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the  light  round 
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buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented 
with  silver  loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swing- 
ing it  as  if  he  meant  to  oppose  its  slender  circle  to 
the  formidable  thrust  of  the  Western  lance.  His 
own  long  spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like 
that  of  his  antagonist,  but  grasped  by  the  middle 
with  his  right  hand,  and  brandished  at  arm's  length 
above  his  head.  Ad  the  cavalier  approached  his 
enemy  at  full  career,  he  seemed  to  expect  that  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the 
gallop  to  encounter. him.  But  the  Christian  knight, 
well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  Eastern  war- 
riors, did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his  good  horse  by 
any  unnecessary  exertion;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  dead  halt,  confident  that  if  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and 
that  of  his  powerful  charger,  would  give  him  suffi- 
cient advantage,  without  the  additional  momentum 
of  rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehen- 
sive of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier, 
when  he  had  approached  towards  the  Christian 
within  twice  the  length  of  his  lance,  wheeled  his 
steed  to  the  left  with  inimitable  dexterity,  and  rode 
twice  around  his  antagonist,  who,  turning  without 
quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his  front  con- 
stantly to  his  enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to 
attack  him  on  an  unguarded  point;  so  that  the 
Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  was  fain  to  retreat  to 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  A  second  time, 
like  a  hawk  attacking  a  heron,  the  heathen  re- 
newed the  charge,  and  a  second  time  was  fain  to 
retreat  without  coming  to  a  close  struggle.  A  third 
time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
Christian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  illusory 
warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been 
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worn  out  by  the  activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly 
seized  the  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddlebow,  and, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it 
against  the  head  of  the  Emir,  for  such  and  not  less 
his  enemy  appeared.  The  Saracen  was  just  aware 
of  the  formidable  missile  in  time  to  interpose  his 
light  buckler  betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head ;  but 
the  violence  of  the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down 
on  his  turban,  and,  though  that  defence  also  contri- 
buted to  deaden  its  violence,  the  Saracen  was  beaten 
from  his  horse.  Ere  the  Christian  could  avail  him- 
self of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprang  from 
the  ground,  and,  calling  on  his  steed,  which  in- 
stantly returned  to  his  side,  he  leaped  into  his  seat 
without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the 
advantage  of  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
hoped  to  deprive  him.  But  the  latter  had  in  the 
meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the  Eastern 
cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexte- 
rity with  which  his  antagonist  had  aimed  it,  seemed 
to  keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon, 
of  which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  force,  while  he 
showed  his  purpose  of  waging  a  distant  warfare  with 
missile  weapons  of  his  own.  Planting  his  long  spear 
in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  combat, 
he  strung,  with  great  address,  a-  short  bow,  which 
he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the 
gallop,  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a 
wider  extent  than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  discharged  six  arrows  at  the  Christian  with  such 
unerring  skill  that  the  goodness  of  his  harness  alone 
saved  him  from  being  wounded  in  as  many  places. 
The  seventh  shaft  apparently  found  a  less  perfect 
part  of  the  armour,  and  the  Christian  dropped 
heavily  from  his  horse.     But  what  was  the  surprise 
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of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who 
had  had  recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy 
within  his  reach  !  Even  in  this  deadly  grapple,  the 
Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  hold,  and,  thus 
eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which 
seemed  to  watch  his  motions  with  the  intelligence 
of  a  human  being,  and  again  rode  off.  But  in  the 
last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword  and 
his  quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  attached 
to  the  girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  He 
had  also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle.  These  dis- 
advantages seemed  to  incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce. 
He  approached  the  Christian  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in 
the  Lingua  Franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  communication  with  the  Crusaders ;  "  wherefore 
should  there  be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me  ?  — Let 
there  be  peace  betwixt  us." 

"I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the 
Couchant  Leopard;  "but  what  security  dost  thou 
offer  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  truce  ? " 

"The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  was 
never  broken,"  answered  the  Emir.  "It  is  thou, 
brave  Nazarene,  from  whom  I  should  demand  se- 
curity, did  I  not  know  that  treason  seldom  dwells 
with  courage." 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Mos- 
lem made  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

"  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  be  true 
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companion  to  thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills 
that  we  remain  in  company  together." 

"  By  Mohammed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah, 
God  of  the  Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeman, 
"  there  is  not  treachery  in  my  heart  towards  thee. 
And  now  wend  we  to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour 
of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  had  hardly 
touched  my  lip  when  I  was  called  to  battle  by  thy 
approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a 
ready  and  courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  with- 
out an  angry  look  or  gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by 
side  to  the  little  cluster  of  palm-trees. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Times  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  their  seasons  of  good-will  and  of  security ; 
and  this  was  particularly  so  in  the  ancient  feudal 
ages,  in  which,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had 
assigned  war  to  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy  occu- 
pation of  mankind,  the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather 
of  truce,  were  highly  relished  by  those  warriors  to 
whom  they  were  seldom  granted,  and  endeared  by 
the  very  circumstances  which  rendered  them  tran- 
sitory. It  is  not  worth  while  preserving  any  per- 
manent enmity  against  a  foe  whom  a  champion  has 
fought  with  to-day,  and  may  again  stand  in  bloody 
opposition  to  on  the  next  morning.  The  time  and 
situation  afforded  so  much  room  for  the  ebullition 
of  violent  passions,  that  men,  unless  when  pecu- 
liarly opposed  to  each  other,  or  provoked  by  the 
recollection  of  private  and  individual  wrongs,  cheer- 
fully enjoyed  in  each  other's  society  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  pacific  intercourse  which  a  warlike  life 
admitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical 
zeal  which  animated  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and 
of  the  Crescent  against  each  other,  was  much  soft- 
ened by  a  feeling  so  natural  to  generous  comba- 
tants, and  especially  cherished  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  This  last  strong  impulse  had  extended" 
itself  gradually  from  the  Christians  to  their  mortal 
enemies  the  Saracens,  both  of  Spain  and  of  Pales- 
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tine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no  longer  the  fanatical 
savages  who  had  burst  from  the  centre  of  Ara- 
bian deserts,  with  the  sabre  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith  of 
Mohammed,  or,  at  the  best,  slavery  and  tribute, 
upon  all  who  dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had  been 
offered  to  the  un warlike  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  but 
in  contending  with  the  Western  Christians,  anima- 
ted by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  possessed 
of  as  unconquerable  courage,  address,  and  success 
in  arms,  the  Saracens  gradually  caught  a  part  of 
their  manners,  and  especially  of  those  chivalrous 
observances  which  were  so  well  calculated  to  charm 
the  minds  of  a  proud  and  conquering  people.  They 
had  their  tournaments  and  games  of  chivalry ;  they 
had  even  their  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous ; 
and,  above  all,  the  Saracens  observed  their  plighted 
faith  with  an  accuracy  which  might  sometimes  put 
to  shame  those  who  owned  a  better  religion.  Their 
truces,  whether  national  or  betwixt  individuals, 
were  faithfully  observed;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
war,  in  itself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave 
occasion  for  display  of  good  faith,  generosity,  cle- 
mency, and  even  kindly  affections,  which  less  fre- 
quently occur  in  more  tranquil  periods,  where  the 
passions  of  men,  experiencing  wrongs  or  entertain- 
ing quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought  to  instant 
decision,  are  apt  to  smoulder  for  a  length  of  time 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  their  prey. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  milder  feel- 
ings, which  soften  the  horrors  of  warfare,  that  the 
Christian  and  Saracen,  who  had  so  lately  done  their 
best  for  each  other's  mutual  destruction,  rode  at  a 
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slow  pace  towards  the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to 
which  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  had 
been  tending,  when  interrupted  in  mid-passage  by  his 
fleet  and  dangerous  adversary.    Each  was  wrapped 
for  some  time  in  his  own  reflections,  and  took  breath 
after  an  encounter  which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  one  or  both ;  and  their  good  horses  seemed  no 
less  to  enjoy  the  interval  of  repose.    That  of  the 
Saracen,  however,  though  he  had  been  forced  into 
much  the  more  violent  and  extended  sphere  of 
motion,  appeared  to  have  suffered  less  from  fatigue 
than  the  charger  of  the  European  knight.    The 
sweat  hung  still  clammy  on  the  limbs  of  the  last, 
when  those  of  the  noble  Arab  were  completely  dried 
by  the  interval  of  tranquil  exercise,  all  saving  the 
foam-flakes  which  were  still  visible  on  his  bridle 
and  housings.    The  loose  soil  on  which  he  trod  so 
much  augmented  the  distress  of  the  Christian's 
horse,  heavily  loaded  by  his  own  armour  and  the 
weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter  jumped  from  his 
saddle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep  dust  of 
the  loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun  into  a 
substance  more  impalpable  than  the  finest  sand, 
and  thus  gave  the  faithful  horse  refreshment  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  additional  toil ;  for,  iron- 
sheathed  as  he  was,  he  sank  over  the  mailed  shoes 
at  every  step  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light 
and  unresisting. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  Saracen;  and  it  was 
the  first  word  that  either  had  spoken  since  their 
truce  was  concluded,  —  "  your  strong  horse  deserves 
your  care ;  but  what  do  you  in  the  desert  with  an 
animal  which  sinks  over  the  fetlock  at  every  step, 
as  if  he  would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of  a 
date-tree  ?  * 
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"  Thou  speakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  not  delighted  at  the  tone  with  which 
the  infidel  criticised  his  favourite  steed,  —  *  rightly, 
according  to  thy  knowledge  and  observation.  But 
my  good  horse  hath  ere  now  borne  me,  in  mine  own 
land,  over  as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  seest  yonder 
spread  out  behind  us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above 
his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise 
as  his  manners  permitted  him  to  testify,  which  was 
only  expressed  by  a  slight  approach  to  a  disdainful 
smile,  that  hardly  curled  perceptibly  the  brood 
thick  moustache  which  enveloped  his  upper  lip. 

"It  is  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instantly  com- 
posing himself  to  his  usual  serene  gravity,  —  "  list 
to  a  Frank,  and  hear  a  fable." 

"Thou  art  not  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replied 
the  Crusader,  "to  doubt  the  word  of  a  dubbed 
knight ;  and  were  it  not  that  thou  speakest  in  igno- 
ranoe,  and  not  in  malice,  our  truce  had  its  ending 
ere  it  is  well  begun.  Thinkest  thou  I  tell  thee  an 
untruth  when  I  say,  that  I,  one  of  five  hundred 
horsemen,  armed  in  complete  mail,  have  ridden  — 
ay,  and  ridden  for  miles,  upon  water  as  solid  as  the 
crystal,  and  ten  times  less  brittle  ? " 

"What  wouldst  thou  tell  me?"  answered  the 
Moslem.  "  Yonder  inland  sea  thou  dost  point  at  is 
peculiar  in  this,  that,  by  the  especial  curse  of  God, 
it  suffereth  nothing  to  sink  in  its  waves,  but  wafts 
them  away,  and  casts  them  on  its  margin;  but 
neither  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  any  of  the  seven  oceans 
which  environ  the  earth,  will  endure  on  their  sur- 
face the  pressure  of  a  horse's  foot,  moTe  than  the 
Bed  Sea  endured  to  sustain  the  advance  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host." 
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"You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Sara- 
cen," said  the  Christian  knight ;  "  and  yet,  trust  me, 
I  fable  not,  according  to  mine.  Heat,  in  this  cli- 
mate, converts  the  soil  into  something  almost  as  un- 
stable as  water ;  and  in  my  land  cold  often  converts 
the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as  rock. 
Let  us  speak  of  this  no  longer ;  for  the  thoughts  .of 
the  calm,  clear,  blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's  lake, 
glimmering  to  stars  and  moonbeam,  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  this  fiery  desert,  where,  methinks,  the 
very  air  which  we  breathe  is  like  the  vapour  of  a 
fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attention, 
as  if  to  discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand 
words  which,  to  him,  must  have  appeared  either  to 
contain  something  of  mystery  or  of  imposition.  At 
length  he  seemed  determined  in  what  manner  to 
receive  the  language  of  his  new  companion. 

"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  of  a  nation  that  loves  to 
laugh,  and  you  make  sport  with  yourselves,  and 
with  others,  by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  re- 
porting what  never  chanced.  Thou  art  one  of  the 
knights  of  France,  who  hold  it  for  glee  and  pastime 
to  gab *  (a),*  as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that  are 
beyond  human  power.  I  were  wrong  to  challenge, 
for  the  time,  the  privilege  of  thy  speech,  since 
boasting  is  more  natural  to  thee  than  truth." 

"  I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion," 
said  the  knight,  "  which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to 

1  Gabtr.  This  French  word  signified  a  sort  of  sport  much 
used  among  the  French  chivalry,  which  consisted  in  vying  with 
each  other  in  making  the  most  romantic  gasconades.  The  verb 
and  the  meaning  are  retained  in  Scottish. 

a  See  Editor's  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume.  Wherever  a 
similar  reference  occurs,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  same 
direction  applies. 
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gab  of  that  which  they  dare  not  undertake,  or 
undertaking  cannot  perfect.  But  in  this  I  have 
imitated  their  folly,  brave  Saracen,  that  in  talking 
to  thee  of  what  thou  canst  not  comprehend,  I  have, 
even  in  speaking  most  simple  truth,  fully  incurred 
the  character  of  a  braggart  in  thy  eyes ;  so,  I  pray 
you,  let  my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  knot  of  palm-trees, 
and  the  fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath 
their  shade  in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst 
of  war ;  and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of 
a  sterile  desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  was  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  would  else- 
where have  deserved  little  notice ;  but  as  the  single 
speck,  in  a  boundless  horizon,  which  promised  the 
refreshment  of  shade  and  living  water,  these  bless- 
ings, held  cheap  where  they  are  common,  rendered 
the  fountain  and  its  neighbourhood  a  little  paradise. 
Some  generous  or  charitable  hand,  ere  yet  the  evil 
days  of  Palestine  began,  had  walled  in  and  arched 
over  the  fountain,  to  preserve  it  from  being  absorbed 
in  the  earth,  or  choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of 
dust  with  which  the  least  breath  of  wind  covered 
the  desert.  The  arch  was  now  broken,  and  partly 
ruinous ;  but  it  still  so  far  projected  over,  and  co- 
vered in  the  fountain,  that  it  excluded  the  sun  in  a 
great  measure  from  its  waters,  which,  hardly  touched 
by  a  straggling  beam,  while  all  around  was  blazing, 
lay  in  a  steady  repose,  alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and 
the  imagination.  Stealing  from  under  the  arch, 
they  were  first  received  in  a  marble  basin,  much 
defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheering  the  eye,  by  show- 
ing that  the  place  was  anciently  considered  as  a 
station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had  been  there,  and 
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that  man's  accommodation  had  been  in  some  measure 
attended  to.  The  thirsty  and  weary  traveller  was 
reminded  by  these  signs  that  others  had  suffered 
similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and, 
doubtless,  found  their  way  in  safety  to  a  more 
fertile  country.  Again,  the  scarce  visible  current 
which  escaped  from  the  basin  served  to  nourish  the 
few  trees  which  surrounded  the  fountain,  and,  where 
it  sank  into  the  ground  and  disappeared,  its  refresh- 
ing presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of  velvet 
verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted, 
and  each,  after  his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve 
his  horse  from  saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  permitted 
the  animals  to  drink  at  the  basin,  ere  they  refreshed 
themselves  from  the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under 
the  vault.  They  then  suffered  the  steeds  to  go  loose, 
confident  that  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  domes* 
ticated  habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from  the 
pure  water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on 
the  turf,  and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of 
store  which  they  carried  for  their  own  refreshment 
Yet,  ere  they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty 
meal,  they  eyed  each  other  with  that  curiosity 
which  the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  whioh  they 
had  been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire. Each  was  desirous  to  measure  the  strength, 
and  form  some  estimate  of  the  character,  of  an 
adversary  so  formidable ;  and  each  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that,  had  he  fallen  in  the  conflict, 
it  had  been  by  a  noble  hand. 

The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each 
other  in  person  and  features,  and  might  have 
formed  no  inaccurate  representatives  of  their  dif- 
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ferent  nations.  The  Frank  seemed  a  powerful  man, 
built  after  the  ancient  Gothic  cast  of  form,  with 
light-brown  hair,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his 
helmet,  was  seen  to  curl  thick  and  profusely  over 
his  head.  His  features  had  acquired,  from  the  hot 
climate,  a  hue  much  darker  than  those  parts  of  his 
neck  which  were  less  frequently  exposed  to  view, 
or  than  was  warranted  by  his  full  and  well-opened 
blue  eye,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  and  of  the  mous- 
taches which  thickly  shaded  his  upper  lip,  while 
his  chin  was  carefully  divested  of  beard,  after  the 
Norman  fashion.  His  nose  was  Grecian  and  well- 
formed  ;  his  mouth  rather  large  in  proportion,  but 
filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and  beautifully  white 
teeth ;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon  the  neck  with 
much  grace.  His  age  could  not  exceed  thirty,  but, 
if  the  effects  of  toil  and  climate  were  allowed  for, 
might  be  three  or  four  years  under  that  period. 
His  form  was  tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that 
of  a  man  whose  strength  might,  in  later  life,  be- 
come unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto  united  with 
lightness  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he  with- 
drew the  mailed  gloves,  were  long,  fair,  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  the  wrist-bones  peculiarly  large  and 
strong ;  and  the  arms  remarkably  well-shaped  and 
bTawny.  A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  frank- 
ness of  expression,  characterised  his  language  and 
his  motions;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of  one 
more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
aloud  and  boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to 
announce  them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  Western  Crusader.  His  stature 
was  indeed  above  the  middle  size,  but  he  was  at 
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least  three  inches  shorter  than  the  European,  whose 
size  approached  the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbs 
and  long  spare  hands  and  arms,  though  well  pro- 
portioned to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of 
his  countenance,  did  not  at  first  aspect  promise  the 
display  of  vigour  and  elasticity  which  the  Emir 
had  lately  exhibited.  But,  on  looking  more  closely, 
his  limbs,  where  exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested 
of  all  that  was  fleshy  or  cumbersome;  so  that 
nothing  being  left  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it 
was  a  frame  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatigue,  far 
beyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion,  whose  strength 
and  size  are  counterbalanced  by  weight,  and  who  is 
exhausted  by  his  own  exertions.  The  countenance 
of  the  Saracen  naturally  bore  a  general  national 
resemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe  from  whom  he 
descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
exaggerated  terms  in  which  the  minstrels  of  the 
day  were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  champions, 
and  the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister  art  still 
presents  as  the  Saracen's  Head  upon  signposts. 
His  features  were  small,  well  formed,  and  delicate, 
though  deeply  embrowned  by  the  Eastern  sun,  and 
terminated  by  a  flowing  and  curled  black  beard, 
which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The 
nose  was  straight  and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep- 
set,  black,  and  glowing,  and  his  teeth  equalled  in 
beauty  the  ivory  of  his  deserts.  The  person  and 
proportions  of  the  Saracen,  in  short,  stretched  on 
the  turf  near  to  his  powerful  antagonist,  might 
have  been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and  crescent- 
formed  sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light  but  bright 
and  keen  Damascus  blade,  contrasted  with  the  long 
and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword  which  was  flung 
unbuckled  on  the  same  sod.    The  Emir  was  in  the 
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very  flower  of  his  age,  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  termed  eminently  beautiful,  but  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  forehead,  and  something  of  too  much 
thinness  and  sharpness  of  feature,  or  at  least  what 
might  have  seemed  such  in  a  European  estimate  of 
beauty. 

The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  grave, 
graceful,  and  decorous ;  indicating,  however,  in  some 
particulars,  the  habitual  restraint  which  men  of 
warm  and  choleric  tempers  often  set  as  a  guard 
upon  their  native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  which 
seemed  to  impose  a  certain  formality  of  behaviour 
in  him  who  entertained  it 

This  haughty  feeling  of  superiority  was  perhaps 
equally  entertained  by  his  new  European  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  effect  was  different;  and  the  same 
feeling  which  dictated  to  the  Christian  knight  a 
bold,  blunt,  and  somewhat  careless  bearing,  as  one 
too  conscious  of  his  own  importance  to  be  anxious 
about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe 
to  the  Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studiously 
and  formally  observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were 
courteous ;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed 
to  flow  rather  from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  others;  that  of  the  Moslem,  from  a 
high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
himself. 

The  provision  which  each  had  made  for  his 
refreshment  was  simple,  but  the  meal  of  the  Sara* 
cen  was  abstemious.  A  handful  of  dates  and  a 
morsel  of  coarse  barley-bread  sufficed  to  relieve  the 
hunger  of  the  latter,  whose  education  had  habitu- 
ated him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since 
their  Syrian  conquests,  the  Arabian  simplicity  of 
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life  frequently  gave  place  to  the  most  unbounded 
profusion  of  luxury.  A  few  draughts  from  the 
lovely  fountain  by  which  they  reposed  completed 
his  meal.  That  of  the  Christian,  though  coarse, 
was  more  geniaL  Dried  hog's-flesh,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Moslemah,  was  the  chief  part  of  his 
repast;  and  his  drink,  derived  from  a  leathern 
bottle,  contained  something  better  than  pure  ele- 
ment. He  fed  with  more  display  of  appetite,  and 
drank  with  more  appearance  of  satisfaction,  than 
the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  secret  contempt  which  each  entertained  for  the 
other,  as  the  follower  of  a  false  religion,  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  marked  difference  of 
their  diet  and  manners.  But  each  had  found  the 
weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual 
respect  which  the  bold  struggle  had  created  was 
sufficient  to  subdue  other  and  inferior  considera- 
tions. Yet  the  Saracen  could  not  help  remarking 
the  circumstances  which  displeased  him  in  the 
Christian's  conduct  and  manners ;  and,  after  he  had 
witnessed  for  some  time  in  silence  the  keen  appe- 
tite which  protracted  the  knight's  banquet  long 
after  his  own  was  concluded,  he  thus  addressed 
him:  — 

"  Valiant  Nazarene,  is  it  fitting  that  one  who  can 
fight  like  a  man  should  feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf  ? 
Even  a  misbelieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the  food 
which  you  seem  to  eat  with  as  much  relish  as  if  it 
were  fruit  from  the  trees  of  Paradise." 

"  Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  look- 
ing up  with  some  surprise  at  the  accusation  thus 
unexpectedly  brought,  "  know  thou  that  I  exercise 
my  Christian  freedom,  in  using  that  which  is  for- 
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bidden  to  the  Jews,  being,  as  they  esteem  them- 
selves, under  the  bondage  of  the  old  law  of  Moses. 
We,  Saracen,  be  it  known  to  thee,  have  a  better 
warrant  for  what  we  do  —  Ave  Maria!  —  be  we 
thankful"  And,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  companion's 
scruples,  he  concluded  a  short  Latin  grace  with  a 
long  draught  from  the  leathern  bottle. 

"  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said 
the  Saracen;  "and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes, 
so  you  degrade  yourself  to  the  bestial  condition, 
by  drinking  a  poisonous  liquor  which  even  they 
refuse ! " 

"Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian, 
without  hesitation,  "that  thou  blasphemest  the 
gifts  of  God,  even  with  the  blasphemy  of  thy  father 
IshmaeL  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  given  to  him 
that  will  use  it  wisely,  as  that  which  cheers  the 
heart  of  man  after  toil,  refreshes  him  in  sickness, 
and  comforts  him  in  sorrow.  He  who  so  enjoyeth 
it  may  thank  God  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his  daily 
bread ;  and  he  who  abuseth  the  gift  of  Heaven  is 
not  a  greater  fool  in  his  intoxication  than  thou  in 
thine  abstinence." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sar- 
casm, and  his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  poniard. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  thought,  however,  and  died 
away  in  the  recollection  of  the  powerful  champion 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  desperate 
grapple,  the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed  in 
his  limbs  and  veins ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
pursuing  the  contest  in  colloquy,  as  more  convenient 
for  the  time. 

"  Thy  words,"  he  said,  "  0  Nazarene,  might  create 
anger,  did  not  thy  ignorance  raise  compassion.  Seest 
thou  not,  O  thou  more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alms 
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at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou 
dost  boast  of  is  restrained  even  in  that  which  is 
dearest  to  man's  happiness,  and  to  his  household ; 
and  that  thy  law,  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  binds 
thee  in  marriage  to  one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or 
healthy,  be  she  fruitful  or  barren,  bring  she  comfort 
and  joy,  or  clamour  and  strife,  to  thy  table  and  to 
thy  bed  ?  This,  Nazarene,  I  do  indeed  call  slavery ; 
whereas,  to  the  faithful  hath  the  Prophet  assigned 
upon  earth  the  patriarchal  privileges  of  Abraham 
our  father,  and  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  mankind, 
having  given  us  here  a  succession  of  beauty  at  our 
pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  black-eyed 
houris  of  Paradise/' 

"  Now,  by  His  name  that  I  most  reverence  in 
heaven,"  said  the  Christian,  "and  by  hers  whom 
I  most  worship  on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded 
and  a  bewildered  infidel !  —  That  diamond  signet 
which  thou  wearest  on  thy  finger,  thou  boldest  it, 
doubtless,  as  of  inestimable  value  ? " 

"Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  show  the  like," 
replied  the  Saracen ;  "  but  what  avails  it  to  our 
purpose  ? " 

u  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  as  thou  shalt  thy- 
self confess.  Take  my  war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone 
into  twenty  shivers :  —  would  each  fragment  be  as 
valuable  as  the  original  gem,  or  would  they,  all 
collected,  bear  the  tenth  part  of  its  estimation  ? " 

"  That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Sara- 
cen; "the  fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not 
equal  the  entire  jewel  in  the  degree  of  hundreds 
to  one." 

"Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "the 
love  which  a  true  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair 
and  faithful,  is  the  gem  entire ;  the  affection  thou 
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bidden  to  the  Jews,  being,  as  they/' 
selves,  under  the  bondage  of  the  apif*       rf 
We,  Saracen,  be  it  known  to  &^-&       ^ 
warrant  for  what  we  do  —  >| '^%      J? 
thankful."    And,  as  if  in  drf/£  ^  J,     g* 
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"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "  thou  speakest 
like  one  who  never  saw  a  woman  worthy  the  affec- 
tion of  a  soldier.  Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look 
upon  those  of  Europe,  to  whom,  after  Heaven,  we 
of  the  order  of  knighthood  vow  fealty  and  devotion, 
thou  wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensual  slaves 
who  form  thy  haram.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones 
gives  point  to  our  spears,  and  edge  to  our  swords ; 
their  words  are  our  law ;  and  as  soon  will  a  lamp 
shed  lustre  when  unkindled,  as  a  knight  distinguish 
himself  by  feats  of  arms,  having  no  mistress  of  his 
affection." 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  war- 
riors of  the  West,"  said  the  Emir,  "  and  have  ever 
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ounted  it  one  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of 

^  insanity  which  brings  you  hither  to  obtain 

^ion  of  an  empty  sepulchre.    But  yet,  me- 

so  highly  have  the  Franks  whom  I  have 

<g?    *%  extolled  the  beauty  of  their  women,  I 

..*!."  ell  contented  to  behold  with  mine  own 

^  <*  \arms  which  can  transform  such  brave 

^%^  the  tools  of  their  pleasure." 

W^  ^en,w  said  the  knight,  "if  I  were  not 

%     ^  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should 

duct  you,  on  assurance  of  safety, 

"-hard  of  England,  than  whom 

w  to  do  honour  to  a  noble  foe ; 

and  unattended,  yet  have  I 

wi  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou 

_-.*,  uot  safety  only,  but  respect  and  esteem* 

There  shouldst  thou  see  several  of  the  fairest  beau* 

ties  of  France  and  Britain  form  a  small  circle,  the 

brilliancy  of  which  exceeds  ten  thousand-fold  the 

lustre  of  mines  of  diamonds  such  as  thine." 

"  Now,  by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Kaaba  I  *  said 
the  Saracen,  "  I  will  accept  thy  invitation  as  freely 
as  it  is  given,  if  thou  wilt  postpone  thy  present  in- 
tent; and  credit  me,  brave  Nazarene,  it  were  better 
for  thyself  to  turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards 
the  camp  of  thy  people,  for  to  travel  towards  Jeru- 
salem without  a  passport  is  but  a  wilful  casting 
away  of  thy  life." 

"  I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  knight,  producing 
a  parchment,  "  under  Saladin's  hand  and  signet" 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  re- 
cognised the  seal  and  handwriting  of  the  renowned 
Soldan  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  having  kissed  the 
paper  with  profound  respect,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
forehead,  then  returned  it  to  the  Christian,  saying, 
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"  Rash  Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  thine  own 
blood  and  mine,  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when 
we  met" 

"  You  came  with  levelled  spear,"  said  the  knight 
"  Had  a  troop  of  Saracens  so  assailed  me,  it  might 
have  stood  with  my  honour  to  have  shown  the 
Soldan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 

"  And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily, 
"  was  enough  to  interrupt  your  journey." 

"True,  brave  Moslem,"  replied  the  Christian; 
"  but  there  are  few  such  as  thou  art.  Such  falcons 
fly  not  in  flocks,  or,  if  they  do,  they  pounce  not  in 
numbers  upon  one." 

"Thou  dost  us  but  justice,"  said  the  Saracen, 
evidently  gratified  by  the  compliment,  as  he  had 
been  touched  by  the  implied  scorn  of  the  Euro- 
pean's previous  boast  "From  us  thou  shouldst 
have  had  no  wrong ;  but  well  was  it  for  me  that 
I  failed  to  slay  thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the 
king  of  kings  upon  thy  person.  Certain  it  were 
that  the  cord  or  the  sabre  had  justly  avenged  such 
guilt" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be 
availing  to  me,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  I  have  heard 
that  the  road  is  infested  with  robber-tribes,  who 
regard  nothing  in  comparison  of  an  opportunity  of 
plunder." 

"  The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Chris- 
tian," said  the  Saracen ;  "  but  I  swear  to  thee,  by 
the  turban  of  the  Prophet,  that  shouldst  thou  mis- 
carry in  any  haunt  of  such  villains,  I  will  myself 
undertake  thy  revenge  with  five  thousand  horse. 
I  will  slay  every  male  of  them,  and  send  their 
women  into  such  distant  captivity  that  the  name 
of  their  tribe  shall  never  again  be  heard  within 
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five  hundred  miles  of  Damascus.  I  will  sow  with 
salt  the  foundations  of  their  village,  and  there 
shall  never  live  thing  dwell  there,  even  from  that 
time  forward." 

"  I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  design  for 
yourself  were  in  revenge  of  some  other  more  im- 
portant person  than  of  me,  noble  Emir,"  replied 
the  knight ;  "  but  my  vow  is  recorded  in  heaven, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I  must  be  indebted  to  you 
for  pointing  me  out  the  way  to  my  resting-place 
for  this  evening." 

"That,"  said  the  Saracen,  "must  be  under  the 
black  covering  of  my  father's  tent." 

"This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "I  must 
pass  in  prayer  and  penitence  with  a  holy  man, 
Theodorick  of  Engaddi,  who  dwells  amongst  these 
wilds,  and  spends  his  life  in  the  service  of  God." 

"  I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the 
Saracen. 

"That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said 
the  Christian,  "yet  might  endanger  the  future 
security  of  the  good  father ;  for  the  cruel  hand  of 
your  people  has  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  do  we  come 
hither  in  plate  and  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to 
open  the  road  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  protect 
the  chosen  saints  and  anchorites  who  yet  dwell 
in  this  land  of  promise  and  of  miracle." 

"Nazarene,"  said  the  Moslem,  "in  this  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  have  much  belied  us,  seeing 
we  do  but  after  the  word  of  Abu-Bekr  El-Sideek, 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  after  him,  the 
first  commander  of  true  believers.  '  Go  forth/  he 
said, '  Yezed  ben  Abi  Sophyan/  when  he  sent  that 
renowned  general  to  take  Syria  from  the  infidels, 
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'quit  yourselves  like  men  in  battle,  but  slay 
neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women,  nor  the 
children.  Waste  not  the  land,  neither  destroy 
corn  and  fruit-trees,  they  are  the  gifts  of  Allah. 
Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  covenant, 
even  if  it  be  to  your  own  harm.  If  ye  find  holy 
men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  serving  God 
in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither  destroy  their 
dwellings.  But  when  you  find  them  with  shaven 
crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan !  Smite 
with  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become 
believers  or  tributaries/  As  the  Caliph,  companion 
of  the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  so  have  we  done,  and 
those  whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  but  the 
priests  of  Satan.  But  unto  the  good  men  who, 
without  stirring  up  nation  against  nation,  worship 
sincerely  in  the  faith  of  Issa  ben  Miriam,  we  are 
a  shadow  and  a  shield ;  and  such  being  he  whom 
you  seek,  even  though  the  light  of  the  Prophet 
hath  not  reached  him,  from  me  he  will  only  have 
love,  favour,  and  regard." 

"  The  anchorite  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said 
the  warlike  pilgrim,  "  is,  I  have  heard,  no  priest ; 
but  were  he  of  that  anointed  and  sacred  order,  I 
would  prove  with  my  good  lance,  against  Paynim 
and  infidel" 

"Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  inter- 
rupted the  Saracen.  "  We  shall  find,  either  of  us, 
enough  of  Franks  or  of  Moslemah  on  whom  to 
exercise  both  sword  and  lance.  This  Theodorick 
is  protected  both  by  Turk  and  Arab ;  and,  though 
one  of  strange  conditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  bears  himself  so  well  as  the  follower  of 
his  own  prophet,  that  he  merits  the  protection  of 
him  who  was  sent" 
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"Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  exclaimed  the 
Christian,  "if  thou  darest  name  in  the  same 
breath  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  with" 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through 
the  form  of  the  Emir;  but  it  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  the  calmness  of  his  reply  had  both  dig- 
nity and  reason  in  it,  when  he  said,  "  Slander  not 
him  whom  thou  knowest  not ;  the  rather  that  we 
venerate  the  founder«of  thy  religion,  while  we 
condemn  the  doctrine  which  your  priests  have 
spun  from  it  I  will  myself  guide  thee  to  the 
cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  methinks,  without 
my  help,  thou  wouldst  find  it  a  hard  matter  to 
reach.  And,  on  the  way,  let  us  leave  to  mollahs 
and  to  monks  to  dispute  about  the  divinity  of 
our  faith,  and  speak  on  themes  which  belong  to 
youthful  warriors  —  upon  battles,  upon  beautiful 
women,  upon  sharp  swords,  and  upon  bright 
armour." 
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The  warriors  arose  from  their  place  of  brief  rest 
and  simple  refreshment,  and  courteously  aided 
each  other  while  they  carefully  replaced  and  ad- 
justed the  harness  from  which  they  had  relieved 
for  the  time  their  trusty  steeds.  Each  seemed 
familiar  with  an  employment  which  at  that  time 
was  a  part  of  necessary  and,  indeed,  of  indispen- 
sable duty.  Each  also  seemed  to  possess,  as  far 
as  the  difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  rational 
species  admitted,  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  horse  which  was  the  constant  companion  of 
his  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saracen 
this  familiar  intimacy  was  a  part  of  his  early 
habits ;  for,  in  the  tents  of  the  Eastern  military 
tribes,  the  horse  of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to,  and 
almost  equal  in  importance  with,  his  wife  and  his 
family ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior,  circum- 
stances, and  indeed  necessity,  rendered  his  war- 
horse  scarcely  less  than  his  brother-in-arms.  The 
steeds,  therefore,  suffered  themselves  quietly  to  be 
taken  from  their  food  and  liberty,  and  neighed  and 
snuffled  fondly  around  their  masters,  while  they 
were  adjusting  their  accoutrements  for  farther 
travel  and  additional  toil.  And  each  warrior,  as 
he  prosecuted  his  own  task,  or  assisted  with  cour- 
tesy his  companion,  looked  with  observant  curio- 
sity at  the  equipments  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
and  noted  particularly  what  struck  him  as  peculiar 
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ill  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  his  riding 
accoutrements. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  their  journey, 
the  Christian  knight  again  moistened  his  lips, 
and  dipped  his  hands  in  the  living  fountain,  and 
said  to  his  Pagan  associate  of  the  journey — "I 
would  I  knew  the  name  of  this  delicious  fountain, 
that  I  might  hold  it  in  my  grateful  remembrance ; 
for  never  did  water  slake  more  deliciously  a 
more  oppressive  thirst  than  I  have  this  day 
experienced." 

"  It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  language,"  answered 
the  Saracen,  "  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert" 

"  And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian. 
"My  native  valley  hath  a  thousand  springs,  but 
not  to  one  of  them  shall  I  attach  hereafter  such 
precious  recollection  as  to  this  solitary  fount, 
which  bestows  its  liquid  treasures  where  they  are 
not  only  delightful,  but  nearly  indispensable." 

"  You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  for  the  curse 
is  still  on  yonder  sea  of  death,  and  neither  man 
nor  beast  drinks  of  its  waves,  nor  of  the  river 
which  feeds  without  filling  it,  until  this  inhospi- 
table desert  be  passed." 

They  mounted,  and  pursued  their  journey  across 
the  sandy  waste.  The  ardour  of  noon  was  now 
post,  and  a  light  breeze  somewhat  alleviated  the 
terrors  of  the  desert,  though  not  without  bearing 
on  its  wings  an  impalpable  dust,  which  the  Saracen 
little  heeded,  though  his  heavily  armed  companion 
felt  it  as  such  an  annoyance  that  he  hung  his  iron 
casque  at  his  saddlebow,  and  substituted  the  light 
riding-cap,  termed  in  the  language  of  the  time  a 
mortier,  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  ordi- 
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nary  mortar.  They  rode  together  for  some  time  in 
silence,  the  Saracen  performing  the  part  of  director 
and  guide  of  the  journey,  which  he  did  by  obser- 
ving minute  marks  and  bearings  of  the  distant 
rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they  were  gradually 
approaching.  For  a  little  time  he  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  task,  as  a  pilot  when  navigating  a  vessel 
through  a  difficult  channel ;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded half  a  league  when  he  seemed  secure  of  his 
route,  and  disposed,  with  more  frankness  than  was 
usual  to  his  nation,  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"You  have  asked  the  name,"  he  said,  "of  a 
mute  fountain,  which  hath  the  semblance,  but  not 
the  reality,  of  a  living  thing.  Let  me  be  pardoned 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  companion  with  whom  I 
have  this  day  encountered,  both  in  danger  and  in 
repose,  and  which  I  cannot  fancy  unknown,  even 
here  among  the  deserts  of  Palestine/' 

"  It  is  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian. "  Know,  however,  that  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Gross  I  am  called  Kenneth  —  Kenneth  of 
the  Couching  Leopard ;  at  home  I  have  other  titles, 
but  they  would  sound  harsh  in  an  Eastern  ear. 
Brave  Saracen,  let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  claims  your  descent,  and  by  what  name 
you  are  known  ? " 

"  Sir  Kenneth/'  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that 
your  name  is  such  as  my  lips  can  easily  utter. 
For  me,  I  am  no  Arab,  yet  derive  my  descent  from 
a  line  neither  less  wild  not  less  warlike.  Know, 
Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  that  I  am  Sheerkohf, 
the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  and  that  Kurdistan, 
from  which  I  derive  my  descent,  holds  no  family 
more  noble  than  that  of  Seljook." 

"I  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "that 
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yonr  great  Soldan  claims  his  blood  from  the  same 
source  ? " 

"  Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honoured 
our  mountains  as  to  send  from  their  bosom  him 
whose  word  is  victory,"  answered  the  Paynim.  "  I 
am  but  as  a  worm  before  the  King  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  yet  in  my  own  land  something  my 
name  may  avail  —  Stranger,  with  how  many  men 
didst  thou  come  on  this  warfare?" 

"  By  my  faith/'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  with  aid  of 
friends  and  kinsmen,  I  was  hardly  pinched  to  fur- 
nish forth  ten  well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe 
some  fifty  more  men,  archers  and  varlets  included. 
Some  have  deserted  my  unlucky  pennon — some 
have  fallen  in  battle  —  several  have  died  of  di- 
sease—  and  one  trusty  armour-bearer,  for  whose 
life  I  am  now  doing  my  pilgrimage,  lies  on  the 
bed  of  sickness." 

"Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  "here  I  have  five 
arrows  in  my  quiver,  each  feathered  from  the 
wing  of  an  eagle.  When  I  send  one  of  them  to 
my  tents,  a  thousand  warriors  mount  on  horse- 
back—  when  I  send  another,  an  equal  force  will 
arise  —  for  the  five,  I  can  command  five  thousand 
men ;  and  if  I  send  my  bow,  ten  thousand  mounted 
riders  will  shake  the  desert.  And  with  thy  fifty 
followers  thou  hast  come  to  invade  a  land  in 
which  I  am  one  of  the  meanest!" 

"Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the 
Western  warrior,  "thou  shouldst  know,  ere  thou 
vauntest  thyself,  that  one  steel  glove  can  crush  a 
whole  handful  of  hornets." 

"Ay,  but  it  must  first  enclose  them  within  its 
grasp,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  a  smile  which  might 
have  endangered  their  new  alliance,  had  he  not 
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changed  the  subject  by  adding,  "And  is  bravery 
so  much  esteemed  amongst  the  Christian  princes, 
that  thou,  thus  void  of  means  and  of  men,  canst 
offer,  as  thou  didst  of  late,  to  be  my  protector  and 
security  in  the  camp  of  thy  brethren  ? " 

"Know,  Saracen/'  said  the  Christian,  "since 
such  is  thy  style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and 
the  blood  of  a  gentleman,  entitle  him  to  place 
himself  on  the  same  rank  with  sovereigns  even  of 
the  first  degree,  in  so  far  as  regards  all  but  regal 
authority  and  dominion.  Were  Richard  of  Eng- 
land himself  to  wound  the  honour  of  a  knight  as 
poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not,  by  the  law  of  chivalry, 
deny  him  the  combat." 

'iethinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  strauge 
a  scene,"  said  the  Emir,  "  in  which  a  leathern  belt 
and  a  pair  of  spurs  put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with 
the  most  powerful." 

"  You  must  add  free  blood  and  a  fearless  heart," 
said  the  Christian;  "then,  perhaps,  you  will  not 
have  spoken  untruly  of  the  dignity  of  knighthood." 

"And  mix  you  as  boldly  amongst  the  females  of 
your  chiefs  and  leaders?"  asked  the  Saracen. 

"God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
"that  the  poorest  knight  in  Christendom  should 
not  be  free,  in  all  honourable  service,  to  devote 
his  hand  and  sword,  the  fame  of  his  actions,  and 
the  fixed  devotion  of  his  heart,  to  the  fairest  prin- 
cess who  ever  wore  coronet  on  her  brow ! " 

"But  a  little  while  since,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  and  you  described  love  as  the  highest  treasure  of 
the  heart  —  thine  hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and 
nobly  bestowed  ? " 

"Stranger,"  answered  the  Christian,  blushing 
deeply  as  he  spoke,  "  we  tell  not  rashly  where  it  is 
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we  have  bestowed  our  choicest  treasures  —  it  is 
enough  for  thee  to  know  that,  as  thou  sayest,  my 
love  is  highly  and  nobly  bestowed  —  most  highly 
—  most  nobly;  but  if  thou  wouldst  hear  of  love 
and  broken  lances,  venture  thyself,  as  thou  sayest, 
to  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  and  thou  wilt  find 
exercise  for  thine  ears,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  for  thy 
hands  too,* 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his 
stirrups  and  shaking  aloft  his  lance,  replied, 
"Hardly,  I  fear,  shall  I  find  one  with  a  crossed 
shoulder  who  will  exchange  with  me  the  cast  of 
the  jerrid." 

"  I  will  not  promise  for  that,"  replied  the  knight, 
"though  there  be  in  the  camp  certain  Spaniards 
who  have  right  good  skill  in  your  Eastern  game 
of  hurling  the  javelin." 

"  Dogs,  and  sons  of  dogs  1 "  ejaculated  the  Sara- 
cen. "What  have  these  Spaniards  to  do  to  come 
hither  to  combat  the  true  believers,  who,  in  their 
own  land,  are  their  lords  and  taskmasters  ?  With 
them  I  would  mix  in  no  warlike  pastime." 

"  Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear 
you  speak  thus  of  them,"  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard;  "but,"  added  he,  smiling  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  morning's  combat,  "  if,  instead  of  a 
reed,  you  were  inclined  to  stand  the  cast  of  a 
battle-axe,  there  are  enough  of  Western  warriors 
who  would  gratify  your  longing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Sara- 
cen, with  an  approach  to  laughter,  "the  game  is 
too  rough  for  mere  sport  —  I  will  never  shun  them 
in  battle,  but  my  head "  (pressing  his  hand  to  his 
brow)  "will  not,  for  a  while,  permit  me  to  seek 
them  in  sport" 
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"I  would  you  saw  the  axe  of  King  Richard," 
answered  the  Western  warrior,  "to  which  that 
which  hangs  at  my  saddlebow  weighs  but  as  a 
feather." 

"We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said 
the  Saracen.    "Art  thou  one  of  his  subjects?" 

"  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition," 
answered  the  knight,  "and  honoured  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  not  born  his  subject,  although  a  native 
of  the  island  in  which  he  reigns." 

"How  mean  you?"  said  the  Eastern  soldier. 
"Have  you  then  two  kings  in  one  poor  island?" 

"  As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir 
Kenneth  by  birth,  —  "it  is  even  so ;  and  yet, 
although  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities 
of  that  island  are  engaged  in  frequent  war,  the 
country  can,  as  thou  seest,  furnish  forth  such  a 
body  of  men-at-arms  as  may  go  far  to  shake  the 
unholy  hold  which  your  master  hath  laid  on  the 
cities  of  Zion." 

"  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it 
is  a  thoughtless  and  boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at 
the  simplicity  of  your  great  Sultan,  who  comes 
hither  to  make  conquests  of  deserts  and  rocks,  and 
dispute  the  possession  of  them  with  those  who 
have  tenfold  numbers  at  command,  while  he  leaves 
a  part  of  his  narrow  islet,  in  which  he  was  born  a 
sovereign,  to  the  dominion  of  another  sceptre  than 
his.  Surely,  Sir  Kenneth,  you  and  the  other  good 
men  of  your  country  should  have  submitted  your- 
selves to  the  dominion  of  this  King  Richard,  ere 
you  left  your  native  land,  divided  against  itself,  to 
set  forth  on  this  expedition?" 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "No, 
by  the  bright  light  of  heaven!     If  the  King  of 
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England  had  not  set  forth  to  the  Crusade  till  he 
was  sovereign  of  Scotland,  the  Crescent  might,  for 
me  and  all  true-hearted  Scots,  glimmer  for  ever 
on  the  walls  of  Zion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  muttered,  "  Mea  culpa  ! 
mea  culpa  !  what  have  I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
to  do  with  recollection  of  war  betwixt  Christian 
nations ! " 

The  rapid  expression  erf  feeling  corrected  by  the 
dictates  of  duty  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who, 
if  he  did  not  entirely  understand  all  which  it  con- 
veyed, saw  enough  to  convince  him  with  the  assu- 
rance that  Christians  as  well  as  Moslemah  had 
private  feelings  of  personal  pique,  and  national 
quarrels,  which  were  not  entirely  reconcilable. 
But  the  Saracens  were  a  race  polished,  perhaps, 
to  the  utmost  extent  which  their  religion  per- 
mitted, and  particularly  capable  of  entertaining 
high  ideas  of  courtesy  and  politeness;  and  such 
sentiments  prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  the 
inconsistency  of  Sir  Kenneth's  feelings,  in  the 
opposite  characters  of  a  Scot  and  a  Crusader. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began 
to  change  around  them.  They  were  now  turning 
to  the  eastward,  and  had  reached  the  range  of 
steep  and  barren  hills,  which  binds  in  that  quarter 
the  naked  plain,  and  varies  the  surface  of  the 
country,  without  changing  its  sterile  character. 
Sharp  rocky  eminences  began  to  arise  around  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  deep  declivities  and  ascents, 
both  formidable  in  height  and  difficult  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  path,  offered  to  the  travellers 
obstacles  of  a  different  kind  from  those  with  which 
they  had  recently  contended.    Dark  caverns  and 
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chasms  amongst  the  rocks,  those  grottoes  so  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture,  yawned  fearfully  on  either 
side  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  Scottish  knight 
was  informed  by  the  Emir  that  these  were  often 
the  refuge  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  still  more 
ferocious,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
constant  war,  and  the  oppression  exercised  by 
the  soldiery,  as  well  of  the  Cross  as  of  the  Cres- 
cent, had  become  robbers,  and  spared  neither 
rank  nor  religion,  neither  sex  nor  age,  in  their 
depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to 
the  accounts  of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts 
or  wicked  men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his 
own  valour  and  personal  strength;  but  he  was 
struck  with  mysterious  dread,  when  he  recollected 
that  he  was  now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the 
forty  days'  fast,  and  the  scene  of  the  actual  per- 
sonal temptation  wherewith  the  Evil  Principle 
was  permitted  to  assail  the  Son  of  Man.  He  with- 
drew his  attention  gradually  from  the  light  and 
worldly  conversation  of  the  infidel  warrior  beside 
him,  and,  however  acceptable  his  gay  and  gallant 
bravery  would  have  rendered  him  as  a  companion 
elsewhere,  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if,  in  those  wilder- 
nesses —  the  waste  and  dry  places  —  in  which  the 
foul  spirits  were  wont  to  wander  when  expelled 
the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed,  a  bare- 
footed friar  would  have  been  a  better  associate 
than  the  gay  but  unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him ;  the  rather  that 
the  Saracen's  spirits  appeared  to  rise  with  the 
journey,  and  because,  the  farther  he  penetrated 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the 
lighter  became    his    conversation,  and   when    he 
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found  that  unanswered,  the  louder  grew  his  song. 
Sir  Kenneth  knew  enough  of  the  Eastern  languages 
to  he  assured  that  he  chanted  sonnets  of  love, 
containing  all  the  glowing  praises  of  beauty  in 
which  the  Oriental  poets  are  so  fond  of  luxu- 
riating, and  which,  therefore,  were  peculiarly  un- 
fitted for  a  serious  or  devotional  strain  of  thought, 
the  feeling  best  becoming  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Temptation.  With  inconsistency  enough,  the 
Saracen  also  sang  lays  in  praise  of  wine,  the  liquid 
ruby  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his  gaiety  at  length 
became  so  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  knight's 
contrary  train  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the  pro- 
mise of  amity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would 
most  likely  have  made  Sir  Kenneth  take  measures 
to  change  his  note.  As  it  was,  the  Crusader  felt 
as  if  he  had  by  his  side  some  gay  licentious  fiend, 
who  endeavoured  to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  endanger 
his  immortal  salvation,  by  inspiring  loose  thoughts 
of  earthly  pleasure,  and  thus  polluting  his  devo- 
tion, at  a  time  when  his  faith  as  a  Christian,  pnd 
his  vow  as  a  pilgrim,  called  on  him  for  a  serious 
and  penitential  state  of  mind.  He  was  thus 
greatly  perplexed,  and  undecided  how  to  act ;  and 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  hasty  displeasure  that,  at  length 
breaking  silence,  he  interrupted  the  lay  of  the 
celebrated  Eudpiki,  in  which  he  prefers  the  mole 
on  his  mistress's  bosom  to  all  the  wealth  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "blinded 
as  thou  art,  and  plunged  amidst  the  errors  of  a 
false  law,  thou  shouldst  yet  comprehend  that  there 
are  some 'places  more  holy  than  others,  and  that 
there  are  some  scenes  also  in  which  the  Evil  One 
hath  more  than  ordinary  power  over  sinful  mortals. 
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I  will  not  tell  thee  for  what  awful  reason  this 
place  —  these  rocks  —  these  caverns  with  their 
gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it  were  to  the  central 
abyss  —  are  held  an  especial  haunt  of  Satan  and 
his  angels.  It  is  enough  that  I  have  been  long 
warned  to  beware  of  this  place  by  wise  and  holy 
men,  to  whom  the  qualities  of  the  unholy  region 
are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Saracen,  forbear  thy 
foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  turn  thy  thoughts 
to  things  more  suited  to  the  spot ;  although,  alas 
for  thee!  thy  best  prayers  are  but  as  blasphemy 
and  sin." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  surprise,  and 
then  replied,  with  good-humour  and  gaiety,  only 
so  far  repressed  as  courtesy  required,  "Good  Sir 
Kenneth,  methinks  you  deal  unequally  by  your 
companion,  or  else  ceremony  is  but  indifferently 
taught  amongst  your  Western  tribes.  I  took  no 
offence  when  I  saw  you  gorge  hog's  flesh  and  drink 
wine,  and  permitted  you  to  enjoy  a  treat  which 
you  called  your  Christian  liberty,  only  pitying  in 
my  heart  your  foul  pastimes.  Wherefore,  then, 
shouldst  thou  take  scandal,  because  I  cheer,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with  a  cheerful 
verse  ?  What  saith  the  poet  ?  — '  Song  is  like  the 
dews  of  heaven  on  the  bosom  of  the  desert:  it 
cools  the  path  of  the  traveller/" 

"Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "I  blame 
not  the  love  of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gaie  science; 
albeit  we  yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our 
thoughts,  when  they  should  be  bent  on  better 
things.  But  prayers  and  holy  psalms  are  better 
fitting  than  lais  of  love  or  of  wine*<5ups,  when  men 
walk  in  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  full 
of  fiends  and  demons,  whom  the  prayers  of  holy 
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men  have  driven  forth  from  the  haunts  of  hu- 
manity to  wander  amidst  scenes  as  accursed  as 
themselves." 

"Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,,,  an- 
swered the  Saracen,  "for  know  thou  speakest  to 
one  whose  line  and  nation  drew  their  origin  from 
the  immortal  race  which  your  sect  fear  and 
blaspheme/' 

"I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  "that 
your  blinded  race  had  their  descent  from  the  foul 
fiend,  without  whose  aid  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  maintain  this  blessed  land  of  Pales- 
tine against  so  many  valiant  soldiers  of  God.  I 
speak  not  thus  of  thee  in  particular,  Saracen,  but 
generally  of  thy  people  and  religion.  Strange  is 
it  to  me,  however,  not  that  you  should  have  the 
descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that  you  should 
boast  of  it." 

"From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  de- 
scending, saving  from  him  that  is  bravest?"  said 
the  Saracen.  "From  whom  should  the  proudest 
trace  their  line  so  well  as  from  the  Dark  Spirit, 
which  would  rather  fall  headlong  by  force  than 
bend  the  knee  by  his  will  ?  Eblis  may  be  hated, 
stranger,  but  he  must  be  feared ;  and  such  as  Eblis 
are  his  descendants  of  Kurdistan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the 
learning  of  the  period,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  his 
companion's  confession  of  diabolical  descent  with- 
out any  disbelief,  and  without  much  wonder;  yet 
not  without  a  secret  shudder  at  finding  himself  in 
this  fearful  place,  in  the  company  of  one  who 
avouched  himself  to  belong  to  such  a  lineage. 
Naturally  unsusceptible,  however,  of  fear,  he 
crossed    himself,  and    stoutly  demanded    of    the 
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Saracen  an  account  of  the  pedigree  which  he  had 
boasted.    The  latter  readily  complied. 

"Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "that  when 
the    cruel    Zohauk,  one  of   the    descendants    of 
Giamschid,  held  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  formed  a 
league  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  amidst   the 
secret  vaults  of  Istakhar,  vaults  which  the  hands 
of  the  elementary  spirits  had  hewn  out  of  the 
living   rock,  long   before  Adam  himself    had  an 
existence.    Here  he  fed,  with   daily  oblations  of 
human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which  had 
become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself, 
and  to  sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of  daily 
human  sacrifices,  till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his 
subjects  caused  some  to  raise  up  the  scimitar  of 
resistance,  like  the  valiant   Blacksmith  and  the 
victorious  Feridoun,  by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at 
length  dethroned,  and  imprisoned  for  ever  in  the 
dismal  caverns  of  the  mountain  Damavend.    But 
ere  that  deliverance  had  taken  place,  and  whilst 
the  power  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  was  at  its 
height,  the  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he  had 
sent  forth  to  purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice, 
brought  to  the  vaults  of  the  palace  of  Istakhar 
seven  sisters  so  beautiful  that  they  seemed  seven 
houris.    These  seven  maidens  were  the  daughters 
of  a  sage,  who  had  no  treasures  save  those  beauties 
and  his  own  wisdom.    The  last  was  not  sufficient 
to  foresee  this  misfortune,  the  former  seemed  in- 
effectual to  prevent  it    The  eldest  exceeded  not 
her    twentieth    year,    the    youngest    had    scarce 
attained  her  thirteenth ;  and  so  like  were  they  to 
each  other,  that  they  could  not  have  been  distin- 
guished but  for  the  difference  of  height,  in  which 
they  gradually  rose  in  easy  gradation  above  each 
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other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads  to  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  So  lovely  were  these  seven  sisters  when 
they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault,  disrobed  of  all 
clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk,  that  their 
charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not 
mortal  Thunder  muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the 
wall  of  the  vault  was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm 
entered  one  dressed  like  a  hunter,  with  bow  and 
shafts,  and  followed  by  six  others,  his  brethren. 
They  were  tall  men,  and,  though  dark,  yet  comely 
to  behold,  but  their  eyes  had  more  the  glare  of 
those  of  the  dead  than  the  light  which  lives  under 
the  eyelids  of  the  living.  '  Zeineb/  said  the  leader 
of  the  band  —  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  eldest 
sister  by  the  hand,  and  his  voice  was  soft,  low, 
and  melancholy  — '  I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the  sub- 
terranean world,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan. 
I  and  my  brethren  are  of  those  who,  created  out 
of  the  pure  elementary  fire,  disdained,  even  at  the 
command  of  Omnipotence,  to  do  homage  to  a  clod 
of  earth,  because  it  was  called  Man.  Thou  mayst 
have  heard  of  us  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  perse- 
cuting. It  is  false.  We  are  by  nature  kind  and 
generous ;  only  vengeful  when  insulted,  only  cruel 
when  affronted.  We  are  true  to  those  who  trust 
us ;  and  we  have  heard  the  invocations  of  thy 
father,  the  sage  Mithrasp,  who  wisely  worships 
not  alone  the  Origin  of  Good,  but  that  which  I 
called  the  Source  of  Evil.  You  and  your  sisters 
are  on  the  eve  of  death;  but  let  each  give  to  us 
one  hair  from  your  fair  tresses,  in  token  of  fealty, 
and  we  will  carry  you  many  miles  from  hence  to 
a  place  of  safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
Zohauk  and  his  ministers/  The  fear  of  instant 
death,  saith  the  poet,  is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet 
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Haronn,  which  devoured  all  other  rods  when  trans- 
formed into  snakes  before  King  Pharaoh ;  and  the 
daughters  of  the  Persian  sage  were  less  apt  than 
others  to  be  afraid  of  the  addresses  of  a  spirit 
They  gave  the  tribute  which  Cothrob  demanded, 
and  in  an  instant  the  sisters  were  transported  to 
an  enchanted  castle  on  the  mountains  of  Tugrut, 
in  Kurdistan,  and  were  never  again  seen  by  mortal 
eye.  But  in  process  of  time  seven  youths,  distin- 
guished in  the  war  and  in  the  chase,  appeared  in 
the  environs  of  the  castle  of  the  demons.  They 
were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and  more  resolute  than 
any  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Kurdistan;  and  they  took  to  themselves  wives, 
and  became  fathers  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the 
Kurdmans,  whose  valour  is  known  throughout  the 
universe." 

The  Christian  knight  heard  with  wonder  the 
wild  tale,  of  which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the 
traces,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  replied  — 
"Verily,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  spoken  well  —  your 
genealogy  may  be  dreaded  and  hated,  but  it  cannot 
be  contemned*  Neither  do  I  any  longer  wonder  at 
your  obstinacy  in  a  false  faith ;  since,  doubtless, 
it  is  part  of  the  fiendish  disposition  which  hath 
descended  from  your  ancestors,  those  infernal 
huntsmen,  as  you  have  described  them,  to  love 
falsehood  rather  than  truth ;  and  I  no  longer  mar- 
vel that  your  spirits  become  high  and  exalted,  and 
vent  themselves  in  verse  and  in  tunes,  when  you 
approach  to  the  places  encumbered  by  the  haunt- 
ing of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  you  that 
joyous  feeling  which  others  experience  when  ap- 
proaching the  land  of  their  human  ancestry." 

"By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the 
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right/*  said  the  Saracen,  rather  amused  than 
offended  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  Christian 
had  uttered  his  reflections;  "for,  though  the 
Prophet  (blessed  be  his  name  1)  hath  sown  amongst 
us  the  seed  of  a  better  faith  than  our  ancestors 
learned  in  the  ghostly  halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are 
not  willing,  like  other  Moslemah,  to  pass  hasty 
doom  on  the  lofty  and  powerful  elementary  spirits 
from  whom  we  claim  our  origin.  These  Genii, 
according  to  our  belief  and  hope,  are  not  altogether 
reprobate,  but  are  still  in  the  way  of  probation, 
and  may  hereafter  be  punished  or  rewarded.  Leave 
we  this  to  the  mollahs  and  the  imaums.  Enough 
that  with  us  the  reverence  for  these  spirits  is  not 
altogether  effaced  by  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  us  still  sing,  in 
memorial  of  our  fathers'  more  ancient  faith,  such 
verses  as  these." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  chant  verses,  very 
ancient  in  the  language  and  structure,  which  some 
have  thought  derive  their  source  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  Arimanes,  the  Evil  Principle. 

AHRIMAN. 

Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill ! 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye, 
Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  sky 

An  empire  matching  thine  ? 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 

A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 

Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 

Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock, 

Where  countless  navies  sink ! 

34 
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Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense, 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver ! 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  specious  form  be  there, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense,  and  form, 
Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm* 

As  Eastern  Magi  say ; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath, 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path, 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ? 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  source, 
An  ever-operating  force, 

Converting  good  to  ill ; 
An  evil  principle  innate, 
Contending  with  our  better  fate, 

And  oh !  victorious  still  ? 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reign, 

Nor  less  on  all  within  $ 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career, 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears, 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  art  not  distant  far. ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war* 
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Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men  ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hoar, 
And — who  dare  answer  ?  —  is  thy  power, 

Dark  Spirit!  ended  Then  ?2 

These  verses  may  perhaps  hays  been  the  not 
unnatural  effusion  of  some  half-enlightened  phi- 
losopher, who,  in  the  fabled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw 
but  the  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  but 
in  the  ears  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  they  had 
a  different  effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by  one 
who  had  just  boasted  himself  a  descendant  of 
demons,  sounded  very  like  an  address  of  worship 
to  the  Arch-fiend  himself.  He  weighed  within 
himself,  whether,  on  hearing  such  blasphemy  in 
the  very  desert  where  Satan  had  stood  rebuked  for 
demanding  homage,  taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the 
Saracen  was  sufficient  to  testify  his  abhorrence ;  or 
whether  he  was  not  rather  constrained  by  his  vow 
as  a  Crusader  to  defy  the  infidel  to  combat  on  the 
spot,  and  leave  him  food  for  the  beasts  of  the 
wilderness,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly 
caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

1  The  worthy  and  learned  clergyman  by  whom  this  species  of 
hymn  has  been  translated  desires  that,  for  fear  of  misconception, 
we  should  warn  the  reader  to  recollect  that  it  is  composed  by  a 
heathen,  to  whom  the  real  causes  of  moral  and  physical  evil  are 
unknown,  and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the  system  of  the 
universe  as  all  must  view  that  appalling  fact  who  have  not  the 
benefit  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  On  our  own  part,  we  beg  to 
add  that  we  understand  the  style  of  the  translator  is  more  para- 
phrastic than  can  be  approved  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  singularly  curious  original  The  translator  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  rendering  into  English  verse  the  flights  of  Oriental 
poetry ;  and  possibly,  like  many  learned  and  ingenious  men,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  discover  the  sense  of  the  original,  he  may  have 
tacitly  substituted  his  own. 
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The  light  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the 
knight  still  to  discern  that  they  two   were   no 
longer  alone  in  the  forest,  but  were  closely  watched 
by  a  figure  of  great  height  and  very  thin,  which 
skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes  with  so  much  agi- 
lity as,  added  to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance 
of  the  individual,  reminded  him  of  the  fauns  and 
silvans  whose  images  he  had  seen  in  the  ancient 
temples  of  Rome.    As  the  single-hearted  Scotsman 
had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  these  gods  of  the 
ancient  Gentiles  to  be  actually  devils,  so  he  now 
hesitated    not   to   believe    that   the   blasphemous 
hymn  of  the  Saracen  had  raised  up  an  infernal 
spirit. 

"  But  what  recks  it  ? "  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth 
to  himself.  "Down  with  the  fiend  and  his 
worshippers ! " 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give 
the  same  warning  of  defiance  to  two  enemies  as  he 
would  unquestionably  have  afforded  to  one.  His 
hand  was  upon  his  mace,  and  perhaps  the  unwary 
Saracen  would  have  been  paid  for  his  Persian 
poetry,  by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
spot,  without  any  reason  assigned  for  it;  but  the 
Scottish  knight  was  spared  from  committing  what 
would  have  been  a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms. 
The  apparition,  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed 
for  some  time,  had  at  first  appeared  to  dog  their 
path  by  concealing  itself  behind  rocks  and  shrubs, 
using  those  advantages  of  the  ground  with  great 
address,  and  surmounting  its  irregularities  with 
surprising  agility.  At  length,  just  as  the  Saracen 
paused  in  his  song,  the  figure,  which  was  that  of 
a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat-skins,  sprang  into  the 
midst  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the  Sara- 
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cen's  bridle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus  and 
bearing  back  the  noble  horse,  which,  unable  to 
endure  the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant 
pressed  the  long-armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb, 
which,  according  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  was  a 
solid  ring  of  iron,  reared  upright,  and  finally  fell 
backwards  on  his  master,  who,  however,  avoided 
the  peril  of  the  fall  by  lightly  throwing  himself 
to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the 
bridle  of  the  horse  to  the  throat  of  the  rider,  flung 
himself  above  the  struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite 
of  his  youth  and  activity,  kept  him  undermost, 
wreathing  his  long  arms  above  those  of  his  pri- 
soner, who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet  half  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time  —  "  Hamako  —  fool  —  unloose 
me — this  passes  thy  privilege  —  unloose  me,  or  I 
will  use  my  dagger."  . 

"  Thy  dagger,  infidel  dog ! "  said  the  figure  in  the 
goat-skins.  "Hold  it  in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst ! " 
and  in  an  instant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen's  wea- 
pon out  of  its  owner's  hand,  and  brandished  it 
over  his  head. 

"  Help,  Nazarene  I "  cried  Sheerkohf ,  now  seri- 
ously alarmed.  "Help,  or  the  Hamako  will  slay 
me. 

"  Slay  thee ! "  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert. 
"And  well  hast  thou  merited  death,  for  singing 
thy  blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise  of 
thy  false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's  harbinger, 
but  to  that  of  the  Author  of  Evil  himself." 

The  Christian  knight  had  hitherto  looked  on 
as  one  stupefied,  so  strangely  had  this  rencontre 
contradicted,  in  its  progress  and  event,  all  that  he 
had  previously  conjectured.    He  felt,  however,  at 
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length,  that  it  touched  his  honour  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  his  discomfited  companion,  and  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  the  victorious  figure  in  the 
goat-skins. 

"  Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "  and  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil,  know  that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time 
to  be  true  companion  to  the  Saracen  whom  thou 
boldest  under  thee;  therefore,  I  pray  thee  to  let 
him  arise,  else  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  in  his 
behalf." 

"And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the 
Hamako,  "  for  a  Crusader  to  do  battle  in  —  for  the 
sake  of  an  unbaptised  dog  to  combat  one  of  his 
own  holy  faith !  Art  thou  come  forth  to  the 
wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Crescent  against  the 
Cross  ?  A  goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou,  to  listen 
to  those  who  sing  the  praises  of  Satan ! " 

Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and, 
suffering  the  Saracen  to  arise  also,  returned  him 
his  cangiar,  or  poniard. 

"Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  pre- 
sumption hath  brought  thee,"  continued  he  of  the 
goat-skins,  now  addressing  Sheerkohf,  "and  by 
what  weak  means  thy  practised  skill  and  boasted 
agility  can  be  foiled,  when  such  is  Heaven's 
pleasure.  Wherefore,  beware,  0  Ilderim !  for 
know  that,  were  there  not  a  twinkle  in  the  star  of 
thy  nativity,  which  promises  for  thee  something 
that  is  good  and  gracious  in  Heaven's  good  time, 
we  two  had  not  parted  till  I  had  torn  asunder  the 
throat  whioh  so  lately  trilled  forth  blasphemies." 

"Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  resenting  the  violent  language,  and 
yet  more  violent  assault,  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  "I  pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to  beware 
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how  thou  dost  again  urge  thy  privilege  over  far; 
for  though,  as  a  good  Moslem,  I  respect  those 
whom  Heaven  hath  deprived  of  ordinary  reason,  in 
order  to  endow  them  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
yet  I  like  not  other  men's  hands  on  the  bridle  of 
my  horse,  neither  upon  my  own  person.  Speak, 
therefore,  what  thou  wilt,  secure  of  any  resent- 
ment from  me;  but  gather  so  much  sense  as  to 
apprehend  that,  if  thou  shalt  again  proffer  me  any 
violence,  I  will  strike  thy  shagged  head  from  thy 
meagre  shoulders.  —  And  to  thee,  friend  Ken- 
neth,*1 he  added,  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  "I 
must  needs  say  that,  in  a  companion  through  the 
desert,  I  love  friendly  deeds  better  than  fair  words. 
Of  the  last  thou  hast  given  me  enough ;  but  it  had 
been  better  to  have  aided  me  more  speedily  in  my 
struggle  with  this  Hamako,  who  had  well-nigh 
taken  my  life  in  hia  fwnzy .» 

"By  my  faith,"  said  the  knight,  "I  did  some- 
what fail  —  was  somewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee 
instant  help ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  assailant, 
the  suddenness  of  the  scene  —  it  was  as  if  thy  wild 
and  wicked  lay  had  raised  the  devil  among  us  — 
and  such  was  my  confusion,  that  two  or  three 
minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  take  to  my  weapon." 

"Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend," 
said  the  Saracen ;  "  and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one 
grain  more  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain 
by  thy  side,  to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy 
stirring  a  finger  in  his  aid,  although  thou  satest 
by,  mounted,  and  in  arms/' 

"By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "if 
thou  wilt  have  it  in  plain  terms,  I  thought  that 
strange  figure  was  the  devil;  and  being  of  thy 
lineage,  I  knew  not  what  family  secret  you  might 
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be  communicating  to  each  other,  as  you  lay 
lovingly  rolling  together  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said 
the  Saracen;  "for  know,  that  had  my  assailant 
been  in  very  deed  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  thou 
wert  bound  not  the  less  to  enter  into  combat  with 
him  in  thy  comrade's  behalf.  Know,  also,  that 
whatever  there  may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about 
the  Hamako  belongs  more  to  your  lineage  than  to 
mine ;  this  Hamako  being,  in  truth,  the  anchorite 
whom  thou  art  come  hither  to  visit" 

"This!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the 
athletic  yet  wasted  figure  before  him  — "  this !  — 
thou  mockest,  Saracen  —  this  cannot  be  the  vene- 
rable Theodorick  I" 

"Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me," 
answered  Sheerkohf;  and  ere  the  words  had  left 
his  mouth  the  hermit  gave  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf. 

"I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi,"  he  said,— "I 
am  the  walker  of  the  desert  —  I  am  friend  of  the 
cross,  and  flail  of  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  devil- 
worshippers.  Avoid  ye,  avoid  ye  I  —  Down  with 
Mahound,  Termagaunt,  and  all  their  adherents  I " 
So  saying,  he  pulled  from  under  his  shaggy  gar- 
ment a  sort  of  flail  or  jointed  club,  bound  with 
iron,  which  he  brandished  round  his  head  with 
singular  dexterity. 

"  Thou  seest  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laugh- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  at  the  unmitigated  asto- 
nishment with  which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the 
wild  gestures  and  heard  the  wayward  muttering  of 
Theodorick,  who,  after  swinging  his  flail  in  every 
direction,  apparently  quite  reckless  whether  it 
encountered  the  head  of  either  of  his  companions. 
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finally  showed  his  own  strength,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  weapon,  by  striking  into  fragments  a 
large  stone  which  lay  near  him. 

"  This  is  a  madman/'  said  Sir  Kenneth. 

"Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem, 
speaking  according  to  the  well-known  Eastern 
belief  that  madmen  are  under  the  influence  of 
immediate  inspiration.  "Know,  Christian,  that 
when  one  eye  is  extinguished,  the  other  becomes 
more  keen  —  when  one  hand  is  cut  off,  the  other 
becomes  more  powerful ;  so,  when  our  reason  in 
human  things  is  disturbed  or  destroyed,  our  view 
heavenward  becomes  more  acute  and  perfect." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in 
that  of  the  hermit,  who  began  to  hollo  aloud  in 
a  wild  chanting  tone,  —  "I  am  Theodorick  of 
Engaddi — I  am  the  torch-brand  of  the  desert  —  I 
am  the  flail  of  the  infidels!  The  lion  and  the 
leopard  shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw  nigh  to 
my  cell  for  shelter;  neither  shall  the  goat  be 
afraid  of  their  fangs  —  I  am  the  torch  and  the 
lantern  —  Kyrie  Eleison!" 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended 
that  again  by  three  forward  bounds,  which  would 
have  done  him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy, 
but  became  his  character  of  hermit  so  indifferently 
that  the  Scottish  knight  was  altogether  confounded 
and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better. 
"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  he  expects  us  to  follow 
him  to  his  cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only  place  of 
refuge  for  the  night  You  are  the  leopard,  from 
the  portrait  on  your  shield ;  I  am  the  lion,  as  my 
name  imports;  and  by  the  goat,  alluding  to  his 
garb  of  goat-skins,  he  means  himself.    We  must 
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keep  him  in  sight,  however,  for  he  is  as  fleet  as  a 
dromedary/' 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though 
the  reverend  guide  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and 
waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  come 
on,  yet,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  winding  dells 
and  passes  of  the  desert,  and  gifted  with  uncom- 
mon activity,  which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind  kept  in  constant  exercise,  he  led  the 
knights  through  chasms  and  along  footpaths  where 
even  the  light-armed  Saracen,  with  his  well- 
trained  barb,  was  in  considerable  risk,  and  where 
the  iron-sheathed  European  and  his  over-burdened 
horse  found  themselves  in  such  imminent  peril  as 
the  rider  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the 
dangers  of  a  general  action.  Glad  he  was  when, 
at  length,  after  this  wild  race,  he  beheld  the  holy 
man  who  had  led  it  standing  in  front  of  a  cavern, 
with  a  large  torch  in  his  hand,  composed  of  a  piece 
of  wood  dipped  in  bitumen,  which  cast  a  broad  and 
flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous 
smell. 

Undeterred  by  the  stifling  vapour,  the  knight 
threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  entered  the 
cavern,  which  afforded  small  appearance  of  accom- 
modation. The  cell  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
in  the  outer  of  which  were  an  altar  of  stone  and  a 
crucifix  made  of  reeds:  this  served  the  anchorite 
for  his  chapel.  On  one  side  of  this  outward  cave 
the  Christian  knight,  though  not  without  scruple, 
arising  from  religious  reverence  to  the  objects 
around,  fastened  up  his  horse,  and  arranged  him 
for  the  night,  in  imitation  of  the  Saracen,  who 
gave  him  to  understand  that  such  was  the  custom 
of  the  place.     The  hermit,  meanwhile,  was  busied 
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putting  his  inner  apartment  in  order  to  receive  his 
guests,  and  there  they  soon  joined  him.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  cave,  a  small  aperture,  closed 
with  a  door  of  rough  plank,  led  into  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more  com- 
modious. The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough 
level  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitant,  and  then 
strewed  with  white  sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled 
with  water  from  a  small  fountain  which  bubbled 
out  of  the  rock  in  one  corner,  affording,  in  that 
stifling  climate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear  and 
the  taste.  Mattresses,  wrought  of  twisted  flags, 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  cell;  the  sides,  like  the 
floor,  had  been  roughly  brought  to  shape,  and 
several  herbs  and  flowers  were  hung  around  them. 
Two  waxen  torches,  which  the  hermit  lighted, 
gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  corner 
of  the  apartment,  in  the  other  was  a  niche  for  a 
rude  statue  of  the  Virgin.  A  table  and  two 
chairs  showed  that  they  must  be  the  handiwork  of 
the  anchorite,  being  different  in  their  form  from 
Oriental  accommodations.  The  former  was  covered, 
not  only  with  reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried 
flesh,  which  Theodorick  assiduously  placed  in  such 
arrangement  as  should  invite  the  appetite  of  his 
guests.  This  appearance  of  courtesy,  though  mute 
and  expressed  by  gesture  only,  seemed  to  Sir 
Kenneth  something  entirely  irreconcilable  with 
his  former  wild  and  violent  demeanour.  The 
movements  of  the  hermit  were  now  become  com- 
posed, and  apparently  it  was  only  a  sense  of 
religious  humiliation  which  prevented  his  features, 
emaciated  as  they  were  by  his  austere  mode  of  life, 
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from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trod  his  cell 
as  one  who  seemed  born  to  rule  over  men,  but  who 
had  abdicated  his  empire  to  become  the  servant  of 
Heaven.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  gigan- 
tic size,  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and 
beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and  wild  eye,  were 
rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite 
with  some  veneration,  while  he  was  thus  employed, 
and  he  whispered  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Kenneth, 
"The  Hamako  is  now  in  his  better  mind,  but  he 
will  not  speak  until  we  have  eaten  —  such  is  his 
vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodorick 
motioned  to  the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  one  of 
the  low  chairs,  while  Sheerkohf  placed  himself, 
after  the  custom  of  his  nation,  upon  a  cushion  of 
mats.  The  hermit  then  held  up  both  hands,  as  if 
blessing  the  refreshment  which  he  had  placed 
before  his  guests,  and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in 
silence  as  profound  as  his  own.  To  the  Saracen 
this  gravity  was  natural,  and  the  Christian  imi- 
tated his  taciturnity,  while  he  employed  his 
thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  his  own  situation, 
and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious  gesticu- 
lations, loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theodorick, 
when  they  first  met  him,  and  the  demure,  solemn, 
decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  performed 
the  duties  of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who 
had  not  himself  eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  frag- 
ments from  the  table,  and,  placing  before  the 
Saracen  a  pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned  to  the  Scot 
a  flask  of  wina 

"Drink,"  he  said,  "my  children,"  —  they  were 
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the  first  words  he  had  spoken,  —  "  the  gifts  of  God 
are  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  Giver  is  remembered." 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outer  cell, 
probably  for  performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left 
his  guests  together  in  the  inner  apartment ;  when 
Sir  Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to 
draw  from  Sheerkohf  what  that  Emir  knew  con- 
cerning his  host.  He  was  interested  by  more  than 
mere  curiosity  in  these  inquiries.  Difficult  as 
it  was  to  reconcile  the  outrageous  demeanour  of 
the  recluse  at  his  first  appearance  to  his  present 
humble  and  placid  behaviour,  it  seemed  yet  more 
impossible  to  think  it  consistent  with  the  high 
consideration  in  which,  according  to  what  Sir 
Kenneth  had  learned,  this  hermit  was  held  by  the 
most  enlightened  divines  of  the  Christian  world. 
Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  had,  in  that 
character,  been  the  correspondent  of  popes  and 
councils;  to  whom  his  letters,  full  of  eloquent 
fervour,  had  described  the  miseries  imposed  by  the 
unbelievers  upon  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  colours  scarce  inferior  to  those  employed 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  by  the  Hermit  Peter, 
when  he  preached  the  first  Crusade.  To  find,  in 
a  person  so  reverend  and  so  much  revered,  the 
frantic  gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  Chris- 
tian knight  to  pause  ere  he  could  resolve  to  com- 
municate to  him  certain  important  matters  which 
he  had  in  charge  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pil- 
grimage, attempted  by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make 
such  communications ;  but  what  he  had  that  night 
seen  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution  of  his  commission.    From 
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the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  information, 
but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows :  —  That,  as  he 
had  heard,  the  hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and 
valiant  soldier,  wise  in  council  and  fortunate  in 
battle,  which  last  he  could  easily  believe  from  the 
great  strength  and  agility  which  he  had  often  seen 
him  display ;  —  that  he  had  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that  of 
one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes 
of  desolation  where  they  now  found  him,  respected 
by  the  Latins  for  his  austere  devotion,  and  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  which  he  displayed,  and  which  they 
ascribed  to  inspiration.  It  was  from  them  he  had 
the  name  of  Hamako,  which  expresses  such  a  cha- 
racter in  the  Turkish  language.  Sheerkohf  himself 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank  their  host.  He  had 
been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and  could  often  for 
many  hours  together  speak  lessons  of  virtue  or 
wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  inac- 
curacy. At  other  times  he  was  wild  and  violent, 
but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischievously 
disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  be.  His 
rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his 
religion ;  and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering 
Arabs,  who  had  insulted  his  worship  and  defaced 
his  altar,  and  whom  he  had  on  that  account 
attacked  and  slain  with  the  short  flail  which  he 
carried  with  him  in  lieu  of  all  other  weapons. 
This  incident  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was 
as  much  the  fear  of  the  hermit's  iron  flail  as  regard 
for  his  character  as  a  Hamako  which  caused  the 
roving    tribes    to   respect   his  dwelling    and    his 
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chapel.  His  fame  had  spread  so  far  that  Saladin 
had  issued  particular  orders  that  he  should  be 
spared  and  protected.  He  himself,  and  other 
Moslem  lords  of  rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more 
than  once,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  that  they 
expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as  the  Christian 
Hamako  some  insight  into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
"He  had,"  continued  the  Saracen,  "a  rashid,  or 
observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly  the  planetary 
system;  by  whose  movements  and  influences,  as 
both  Christian  and  Moslem  believed,  the  course 
of  human  events  was  regulated,  and  might  be 
predicted." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf's 
information,  and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt 
whether  the  character  of  insanity  arose  from  the 
occasional  excessive  fervour  of  the  hermit's  zeal, 
or  whether  it  was  not  altogether  fictitious,  and 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  immunities  which  it 
afforded.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  infidels  had 
carried  their  complaisance  towards  him  to  an  un- 
common length,  considering  the  fanaticism  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
was  living,  though  the  professed  enemy  of  their 
faith.  He  thought  also  there  was  more  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  betwixt  the  hermit  and  the  Saracen 
than  the  words  of  the  latter  had  induced  him  to 
anticipate;  and  it  had  not  escaped  him,  that  the 
former  had  called  the  latter  by  a  name  different 
from  that  which  he  himself  had  assumed.  All 
these  considerations  authorised  caution,  if  not  sus- 
picion. He  determined  to  observe  his  host  closely, 
and  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  communicating  with 
him  on  the  important  charge  intrusted  to  him. 
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"Beware,  Saracen,"  he  said.  "Methinks  our 
host's  imagination  wanders  as  well  on  the  subject 
of  names  as  upon  other  matters.  Thy  name  is 
Sheerkohf,  and  he  called  thee  but  now  by  another." 

"My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father," 
replied  the  Kurdman,  "was  Ilderim,  and  by  this 
I  am  still  distinguished  by  many.  In  the  field, 
and  to  soldiers,  I  am  known  as  the  Lion  of  the 
Mountain,  being  the  name  my  good  sword  hath 
won  for  me.  —  But  hush,  the  Hamako  comes — it 
is  to  warn  us  to  rest  —  I  know  his  custom  —  none 
must  watch  him  at  his  vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and,  folding 
his  arms  on  his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them, 
said  with  a  solemn  voice,  —  "  Blessed  be  His  name, 
who  hath  appointed  the  quiet  night  to  follow  the 
busy  day,  and  the  calm  sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied 
limbs,  and  to  compose  the  troubled  spirit !  * 

Both  warriors  replied  "Amenl"  and,  arising 
from  the  table,  prepared  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  couches  which  their  host  indicated  by  waving 
his  hand,  as,  making  a  reverence  to  each,  he  again 
withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  him- 
self of  his  heavy  panoply,  his  Saracen  companion 
kindly  assisting  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and 
clasps,  until  he  remained  in  the  close  dress  of 
chamois  leather  which  knights  and  men-at-arms 
used  to  wear  under  their  harness.  The  Saracen, 
if  he  had  admired  the  strength  of  his  adversary 
when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now  no  less  struck 
with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his 
nervous  and  well-compacted  figure.  The  knight, 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  he 
assisted  the    Saracen  to  disrobe    himself  of    his 
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upper  garments,  that  he  might  sleep  with  more 
convenience,  was  on  his  side  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  such  slender  proportions  and  slimness  of 
figure  could  be  reconciled  with  the  vigour  he  had 
displayed  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed  ere  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  place  of  rest  The  Moslem  turned  towards 
his  kebla,  the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each 
follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed,  and 
murmured  his  heathen  orisons,  while  the  Chris- 
tian, withdrawing  from  the  contamination  of  the 
infidel's  neighbourhood,  placed  his  huge  cross- 
handled  sword  upright,  and,  kneeling  before  it  as 
the  sign  of  salvation,  told  his  rosary  with  a  devo- 
tion which  was  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  dan- 
gers from  which  he  had  been  rescued  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Both  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and 
travel,  were  soon  fast  asleep,  each  on  his  separate 
pallet 
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Kenneth  the  Scot  was  uncertain  how  long  his 
senses  had  been  lost  in  profound  repose,  when 
he  was  roused  to  recollection  by  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion on  his  chest,  which  at  first  suggested  a  flitting 
dream  of  struggling  with  a  powerful  opponent,  and 
at  length  recalled  him  fully  to  his  senses.  He  was 
about  to  demand  who  was  there,  when,  opening  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  the  anchorite,  wild 
and  savage-looking  as  we  have  described  him,  stand- 
ing by  his  bedside,  and  pressing  his  right  hand 
upon  his  breast,  while  he  held  a  small  silver  lamp 
in  the  other. 

"Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate 
knight  looked  up  in  surprise  ;  "  I  have  that  to  say 
to  you  which  yonder  infidel  must  not  hear." 

These  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language, 
and  not  in  the  lingua  franca,  or  compound  of 
Eastern  and  European  dialects,  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  amongst  them. 

"Arise,"  he  continued,  "put  on  thy  mantle  — 
speak  not,  but  tread  lightly,  and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 

"It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  we  are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail 
much,  and  fleshly  weapons  are  but  as  the  reed  and 
the  decayed  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bedside 
as  before,  and,  armed  only  with  his  dagger,  from 
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which  in  this  perilous  country  he  never  parted, 
prepared  to  attend  his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and 
was  followed  by  the  knight,  still  under  some  un- 
certainty whether  the  dark  form  which  glided  on 
before  to  show  him  the  path  was  not,  in  fact,  the 
creation  of  a  disturbed  dream.  They  passed,  like 
shadows,  into  the  outer  apartment,  without  dis- 
turbing the  Paynim  Emir,  who  lay  still  buried  in 
repose.  Before  the  cross  and  altar,  in  the  outward 
room,  a  lamp  was  still  burning,  a  missal  was  dis- 
played, and  on  the  floor  lay  a  discipline  or  peniten- 
tial scourge  of  small  cord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of 
which  were  recently  stained  with  blood  —  a  token, 
no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  recluse. 
Here  Theodoriok  kneeled  down,  and  pointed  to 
the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the 
sharp  flints,  which  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  posture  of  reverential  devotion  as 
uneasy  as  possible;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest 
voice,  three  of  the  penitential  psalms.  These  last 
he  intermixed  with  sighs  and  tears  and  convulsive 
throbs,  which  bore  witness  how  deeply  he  felt  the 
divine  poetry  which  he  recited.  The  Scottish 
knight  assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at  these 
acts  of  devotion,  his  opinions  of  his  host  beginning, 
in  the  meantime,  to  be  so  much  changed  that  he 
doubted  whether,  from  the  severity  of  his  penance 
and  the  ardour  of  his  prayers,  he  ought  not  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  saint ;  and  when  they  arose  from  the 
ground,  he  stood  with  reverence  before  him,  as  a 
pupil  before  an  honoured  master.  The  hermit  was, 
on  his  side,  silent  and  abstracted  for  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes. 
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"Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  cell ;  "  there 
thou  wilt  find  a  veil — bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed ;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut 
out  of  the  wall,  and  secured  with  a  door  of  wicker, 
he  found  the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he  brought 
it  to  the  light,  he  discovered  that  it  was  torn,  and 
soiled  in  some  places  with  some  dark  substance. 
The  anchorite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep  but  smo- 
thered emotion,  and,  ere  he  could  speak  to  the 
Scottish  knight,  was  compelled  to  vent  his  feelings 
in  a  convulsive  groan. 

"Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest 
treasure  that  the  earth  possesses/'  he  at' length  said. 
"  Woe  is  me,  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted 
towards  it  1  Alas  I  I  am  but  the  vile  and  despised 
sign,  which  points  out  to  the  wearied  traveller  a 
harbour  of  rest  and  security,  but  must  itself  remain 
for  ever  without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the 
very  depths  of  the  rocks,  and  the  very  bosom  of  the 
thirsty  desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  found  me  —  even 
he  whom  I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to  my 
fortresses ! " 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and,  turning  to 
the  Scottish  knight,  said,  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice, 
"You  bring  me  a  greeting  from  Richard  of 
England  ?  * 

"  I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes," 
said  the  knight ;  "  but  the  Xing  of  England  being 
indisposed,  I  am  not  honoured  with  his  Majesty's 
commands." 

"  Your  token  ? "  demanded  the  recluse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated  —  former  suspicions,  and 
the  marks  of  insanity  which  the  hermit  had  for- 
merly exhibited,  rushed  suddenly  on  his  thoughts ; 
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but  how  suspect  a  man  whose  manners  were  so 
saintly  ?  —  "  My  pass-word,"  he  said  at  length,  "  is 
this  —  Kings  begged  of  a  beggar." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  the  hermit,  while  he  paused ; 
*  I  know  you  well ;  but  the  sentinel  upon  his  post 
—  and  mine  is  an  important  one  —  challenges  friend 
as  well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading 
the  way  into  the  room  which  they  had  left.  The 
Saracen  lay  on  his  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The 
hermit  paused  by  his  side,  and  looked  down  on 
him. 

"  He  sleeps,"  he  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  must  not 
be  awakened." 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the 
idea  of  profound  repose.  One  arm,  flung  across 
his  body,  as  he  lay  with  his  face  half  turned  to  the 
wall,  concealed,  with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the 
greater  part  of  his  face ;  but  the  high  forehead  was 
yet  visible.  Its  nerves,  which  during  his  waking 
hours  were  so  uncommonly  active,  were  now  mo- 
tionless, as  if  the  face  had  been  composed  of  dark 
marble,  and  his  long  silken  eyelashes  closed  over 
his  piercing  and  hawk-like  eyes.  The  open  and 
relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep,  regular,  and  soft  breath- 
ing, gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  profound  repose. 
The  slumberer  formed  a  singular  group  along  with 
the  tall  forms  of  the  hermit  in  his  shaggy  dress  of 
goat-skins,  bearing  the  lamp,  and  the  knight  in  his 
close  leathern  coat;  the  former  with  an  austere 
expression  of  ascetic  gloom,  the  latter  with  anxious 
curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his  manly  features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same 
low  tone  as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  though 
he  had  changed  the  meaning  from  that  which  is 
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literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense,  — "  he  sleeps  in  dark- 
ness, but  there  shall  be  for  him  a  day-spring.  —  Oh, 
Ilderim,  thy  waking  thoughts  are  yet  as  vain  and 
wild  as  those  which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance 
through  thy  sleeping  brain ;  but  the  trumpet  shall 
be  heard,  and  the  dream  shall  be  dissolved." 

So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  fol- 
low him,  the  hermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and, 
passing  behind  it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening 
without  noise,  showed  a  small  iron  door  wrought  in 
the  side  of  the  cavern,  so  as  to  be  almost  impercep- 
tible, unless  upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The 
hermit,  ere  he  ventured  fully  to  open  the  door, 
dropped  some  oil  on  the  hinges,  which  the  lamp 
supplied.  A  small  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
was  discovered,  when  the  iron  door  was  at  length 
completely  opened. 

"Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,11  said  the  hermit, 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  and  blind  mine  eyes ;  for  I 
may  not  look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  pre- 
sently to  behold,  without  sin  and  presumption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the 
recluse's  head  in  the  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to 
ascend  the  staircase  as  one  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  way  to  require  the  use  of  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  held  the  lamp  to  the  Scot,  who  fol- 
lowed him  for  many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent 
At  length  they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular 
form,  in  one  nook  of  which  the  staircase  terminated, 
while  in  another  corner  a  corresponding  stair  was 
seen  to  continue  the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was 
a  Gothic  door,  very  rudely  ornamented  with  the 
usual  attributes  of  clustered  columns  and  carving, 
and  defended  by  a  wicket,  strongly  guarded  with 
iron,  and  studded  with  large  nails.    To  this  last 
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point  the  hermit  directed  his  steps,  which  seemed 
to  falter  as  he  approached  it. 

"Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  his  attendant; 
"  the  ground  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.  Ban- 
ish from  thy  innermost  heart  each  profane  and 
carnal  thought,  for  to  harbour  such  while  in  this 
place  were  a  deadly  impiety." 

The  knight  icM  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  com- 
manded, and  the  hermit  stood  in  the  meanwhile  as 
if  communing  with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and, 
when  he  again  moved,  commanded  the  knight  to 
knock  at  the  wicket  three  times.  He  did  so.  The 
door  opened  spontaneously,  at  least  Sir'  Kenneth 
beheld  no  one,  and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed 
by  a  stream  of  the  purest  light,  and  by  a  strong  and 
almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  richest  perfumes. 
He  stepped  two  or  three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the 
space  of  a  minute  ere  he  recovered  the  dazzling  and 
overpowering  effects  of  the  sudden  change  from 
darkness  to  light 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this 
brilliant  lustre  was  displayed,  he  perceived  that  the 
light  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  silver  lamps, 
fed  with  purest  oil,  and  sending  forth  the  richest 
odours,  hanging  by  silver  chains  from  the  roof  of  a 
small  Gothic  chapel,  hewn,  like  most  part  of  the 
hermit's  singular  mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and 
solid  rock.  But  whereas,  in  every  other  place  which 
Sir  Kenneth  had  seen,  the  labour  employed  upon 
the  rock  had  been  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  de- 
scription, it  had  in  this  chapel  employed  the  inven- 
tion and  the  chisels  of  the  most  able  architects. 
The  groined  roofs  rose  from  six  columns  on  each 
side,  carved  with  the  rarest  skill ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  crossings  of  the  concave  arches  were 
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bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  orna- 
ments, were  all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  of  the  age.  Corresponding  to  the  line  of 
pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  six  richly  wrought 
niches,  each  of  which  contained  the  image  of  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood 
the  altar,  behind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Per- 
sian silk,  embroidered  deeply  with  gold,  covered  a 
recess,  containing,  unquestionably,  some  image  or 
relic  of  no  ordinary  sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom 
this  singular  place  of  worship  had  been  erected. 
Under  the  persuasion  that  this  must  be  the  case, 
the  knight  ^advanced  to  the  shrine,  and,  kneeling 
down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotions  with  fer- 
vency, during  which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by 
the  curtain  being  suddenly  raised,  or  rather  pulled 
aside,  how  or  by  whom  he  saw  not;  but  in  the 
niche  which  was  thus  disclosed  he  beheld  a  cabinet 
of  silver  and  ebony,  with  a  double  folding-door,  the 
whole  formed  into  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine, 
the  two  folding-doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a 
large  piece  of  wood,  on  which  were  blazoned  the 
words  Vera  Crux,  at  the  same  time  a  choir  of 
female  voices  sung  Gloria  Patri.  The  instant  the 
strain  had  ceased  the  shrine  was  closed,  and  the 
curtain  again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at 
the  altar  might  now  continue  his  devotions  undis- 
turbed, in  honour  of  the  holy  relic  which  had  just 
been  disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  under  the 
profound  impression  of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with 
his  own  eyes,  an  awful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  and  it  was  some  time  ere,  concluding  his 
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orisons,  he  arose,  and  ventured  to  look  around  him 
for  the  hermit,  who  had  guided  him  to  this  sacred 
and  mysterious  spot.  He  beheld  him,  his  head  still 
muffled  in  the  veil,  which  he  had  himself  wrapped 
around  it,  couching,  like  a  rated  hound,  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  chapel,  but  apparently  without  ven- 
turing to  cross  it :  the  holiest  reverence,  the  most 
penitential  remqrse,  was  expressed  by  his  posture, 
which  seemed  that  of  a  man  borne  down  and  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  the  burden  of  his  inward  feelings. 
It  seemed  to  the  Scot  that  only  the  sense  of  the 
deepest  penitence,  remorse,  and  humiliation  could 
have  thus  prostrated  a, frame  so  strong  and  a  spirit 
so  fiery. 

He  approached  him  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  recluse 
anticipated  his  purpose,  murmuring  in  stifled  tones, 
from  beneath  the  fold  in  which  his  head  was  muf- 
fled, and  which  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  from 
the  cerements  of  a  corpse,  "Abide,  abide  —  happy 
thou  that  mayst  —  the  vision  is  not  yet  ended."  So 
saying,  he  reared  himself  from  the  ground,  drew  back 
from  the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain 
prostrate,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which, 
secured  by  a  spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which 
resounded  through  the  place,  appeared  so  much  like 
a  part  of  the  living  rock  from  which  the  cavern  was 
hewn,  that  Kenneth  could  hardly  discern  where  the 
aperture  had  been.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  lighted 
chapel,  which  contained  the  relic  to  which  he  had 
lately  rendered  his  homage,  without  other  arms 
than  his  dagger,  or  other  companion  than  his  pious 
thoughts  and  dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved 
to  abide  the  course  of  events,  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the 
solitary  chapel,  till  about  the  time  of  the  earliest 
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cock-crowing.  At  this  dead  season,  when  night 
and  morning  met  together,  he  heard,  but  from 
what  quarter  he  could  not  discover,  the  sound  of 
such  a  small  silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  in  the  ceremony,  or  sacrifice,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  mass.  The  hour  and  the  place 
rendered  the  sound  fearfully  solemn,  and,  bold  as 
he  was,  the  knight  withdrew  himself  into  the 
farther  nook  of  the  chapel,  at  the  end  opposite  to 
the  altar,  in  order  to  observe,  without  interruption, 
the  consequences  of  this  unexpected  signal. 

He  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  curtain  was 
again  withdrawn,  and  the  relic  again  presented  to 
his  view.  As  he  sank  reverentially  on  his  knee,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or  earliest  office  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  sung  by  female  voices,  which 
united  together  in  the  performance  as  they  had 
done  in  the  former  service.  The  knight  was  soon 
aware  that  the  voices  were  no  longer  stationary  in 
the  distance,  but  approached  the  chapel  and  became 
louder,  when  a  door,  imperceptible  when  closed, 
like  that  by  which  he  had  himself  entered,  opened 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vault,  and  gave  the  tones 
of  the  choir  more  room  to  swell  along  the  ribbed 
arches  of  the  roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with 
breathless  anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kneel  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion  which  the  place  and  scene 
required,  expected  the  consequence  of  these  prepa- 
rations. A  procession  appeared  about  to  issue  from 
the  door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose  arms, 
neck,  and  legs  were  bare,  showing  the  bronze  com- 
plexion of  the  East,  and  contrasting  with  the  snow- 
white  tunics  which  they  wore,  entered  the  chapel 
by  two  and  two.    The  first  pair  bore  censers,  which 
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they  swung  from  side  to  side,  adding  double  fra- 
grance to  the  odours  with  which  the  chapel  already 
was  impregnated.  The  second  pair  scattered 
flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  majestic  order, 
the  females  who  composed  the  choir;  six,  who, 
from  their  black  scapularies  and  black  veils  over 
their  white  garments,  appeared  to  be  professed  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  as  many  whose 
veils,  being  white,  argued  them  to  be  novices,  or 
occasional  inhabitants  in  the  cloister,  who  were  not 
as  yet  bound  to  it  by  vows.  The  former  held  in 
their  hands  large  rosaries,  while  the  younger  and 
lighter  figures  who  followed  carried  each  a  chaplet 
of  red  and  white  roses.  They  moved  in  procession 
around  the  chapel,  without  appearing  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  Kenneth,  although  passing  so 
near  him  that  their  robes  almost  touched  him. 
While  they  continued  to  sing,  the  knight  doubted 
not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  cloisters  where 
the  noble  Christian  maidens  had  formerly  openly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  services  of  the  Church. 
Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the 
Mahommedans  had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many, 
purchasing  connivance  by  presents,  or  receiving  it 
from  the  clemency  or  contempt  of  the  victors,  still 
continued  to  observe  in  private  the  ritual  to  which 
their  vows  had  consecrated  them.  Yet,  though 
Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  solemnity  of 
the  place  and  hour,  the  surprise  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  these  votresses,  and  the  visionary 
manner  in  which  they  moved  past  him,  had  such 
influence  on  his  imagination  that  he  could  scarce 
conceive  that  the  fair  procession  which  he  beheld 
was  formed  of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did 
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they  resemble  a  choir  of  supernatural  beings,  ren- 
dering homage  to  the  universal  object  of  adoration. 

Such  was  the  knight's  first  idea,  as  the  procession 
passed  him,  scarce  moving,  save  just  sufficiently 
to  continue  their  progress;  so  that,  seen  by  the 
shadowy  and  religious  light,  which  the  lamps  shed 
through  the  clouds  of  incense  which  darkened  the 
apartment,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide  than  to 
walk. 

But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel, 
they  passed  the  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of 
the  white-stoled  maidens,  as  she  glided  by  him, 
detached  from  the  chaplet  which  she  carried  a 
rosebud,  which  dropped  from  her  fingers,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  on  the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The 
knight  started  as  if  a  dart  had  suddenly  struck  his 
perL;  for,  when  the  mind  is  wound  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  feeling  and  expectation,  the  slightest  inci- 
dent, if  unexpected,  gives  fire  to  the  train  which 
imagination  has  already  laid.  But  he  suppressed 
his  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily  an  incident  so 
indifferent  might  have  happened,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  uniform  monotony  of  the  movement  of  the 
choristers  which  made  the  incident  in  the  slightest 
degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time, 
surrounded  the  chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eyes 
of  Kenneth  followed  exclusively  the  one  among 
the  novices  who  had  dropped  the  rosebud.  Her 
step,  her  face,  her  form,  were  so  completely  assimi- 
lated to  the  rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  the  least  marks  of  individu- 
ality, and  yet  Kenneth's  heart  throbbed  like  a  bird 
that  would  burst  from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him, 
by  its  sympathetic  suggestions,  that  the  female 
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who  held  the  right  file  on  the  second  rank  of  the 
novices  was  dearer  to  him,  not  only  than  all  the 
Test  that  were  present,  but  than  the  whole  sex 
besides.  The  romantic  passion  of  love,  as  it  was 
cherished,  and  indeed  enjoined,  by  the  rules  of 
chivalry,  associated  well  with  the  no  less  romantic 
feelings  of  devotion;  and  they  might  be  said  much 
more  to  enhance  than  to  counteract  each  other.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  glow  of  expectation,  that  had 
something  even  of  a  religious  character,  that  Sir 
Kenneth,  his  sensations  thrilling  from  his  heart  to 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some  second  sign 
of  the  presence  of  one  who,  he  strongly  fancied, 
had  already  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as 
the  space  was  during  which  the  procession  again 
completed  a  third  perambulation  of  the  chapel,  it 
seemed  an  eternity  to  Kenneth.  At  length  the 
form,  which  he  had  watched  with  such  devoted 
attention,  drew  nigh — there  was  no  difference 
betwixt  that  shrouded  figure  and  the  others,  with 
whom  it  moved  in  concert  and  in  unison,  until,  just 
as  she  passed  for  the  third  time  the  kneeling  Cru- 
sader, a  part  of  a  little  and  well-proportioned  hand, 
so  beautifully  formed  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of 
the  perfect  proportions  of  the  form  to  which  it 
belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the  gauze,  like 
a  moonbeam  through  the  fleecy  cloud  of  a  summer 
night,  and  again  a  rosebud  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental  — 
it  could  not  be  fortuitous,  the  resemblance  of  that 
half-seen  but  beautiful  female  hand  with  one  which 
his  lips  had  once  touched,  and,  while  they  touched 
it,  had  internally  sworn  allegiance  to  the  lovely 
owner.    Had  further  proof  been  wanting,  there  was 
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the  glimmer  of  that  matchless  ruby  ring  on  that 
snow-white  finger,  whose  invaluable  worth  Kenneth 
would  yet  have  prized  less  than  the  slightest  sign 
which  that  finger  could  have  made  —  and,  veiled, 
too,  as  she  was,  he  might  see,  by  chance  or  by 
favour,  a  stray  curl  of  the  dark  tresses,  each  hair  of 
which  was  dearer  to  him  a  hundred  times  than  a 
chain  of  massive  gold.  It  was  the  lady  of  his  love ! 
But  that  she  should  be  here-— in  the  savage  and 
sequestered  desert  —  among  vestals,  who  rendered 
themselves  habitants  of  wilds  and  of  caverns,  that 
they  might  perform  in  secret  those  Christian  rites 
which  they  dared  not  assist  in  openly  —  that  this 
should  be  so,  in  truth  and  in  reality,  seemed  too 
incredible :  it  must  be  a  dream,  a  delusive  trance 
of  the  imagination.  While  these  thoughts  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Kenneth,  the  same  passage 
by  which  the  procession  had  entered  the  chapel 
received  them  on  their  return.  The  young  sacris- 
tans, the  sable  nuns,  vanished  successively  through 
the  open  door.  At  length  she  from  whom  he  had 
received  this  double  intimation  passed  also,  yet,  in 
passing,  turned  her  head,  slightly  indeed,  but  per- 
ceptibly, towards  the  place  where  he  remained 
fixed  as  an  image.  He  marked  the  last  wave  of 
her  veil  —  it  was  gone  —  and  a  darkness  sank  upon 
his  soul,  scarce  less  palpable  than  that  which 
almost  immediately  enveloped  his  external  sense; 
for  the  last  chorister  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  door  than  it  shut  with  a  loud 
sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  silent,  the  lights  of  the  chapel  were 
at  once  extinguished,  and  Sir  Kenneth  remained 
solitary,  and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth 
solitude  and  darkness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
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mysterious  situation,  were  as  nothing  —  he  thought 
not  of  them  —  cared  not  for  them  —  cared  for 
naught  in  the  world  save  the  flitting  vision  which 
had  just  glided  past  him,  and  the  tokens  of  her 
favour  which  she  had  bestowed.  To  grope  on  the 
floor  for  the  buds  which  she  had  dropped  —  to  press 
them  to  his  lips  —  to  his  bosom  —  now  alternately, 
now  together  —  to  rivet  his  lips  to  the  cold  stones 
on  which,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  she  had  so 
lately  stepped  —  to  play  all  the  extravagances 
which  strong  affection  suggests  and  vindicates  to 
those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it,  were  but  the 
tokens  of  passionate  love,  common  to  all  ages.  But 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry  that  in  his 
wildest  rapture  the  knight  imagined  of  no  attempt 
to  follow  or  to  trace  the  object  of  such  romantic 
attachment ;  that  he  thought  of  her  as  of  a  deity, 
who,  having  deigned  to  show  herself  for  an  instant 
to  her  devoted  worshipper,  had  again  returned  to 
the  darkness  of  her  sanctuary  —  or  as  an  influen- 
tial planet,  which,  having  darted  in  some  auspicious 
minute  one  favourable  ray,  wrapped  itself  again  in 
its  veil  of  mist.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his 
love  were  to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who 
was  to  move  without  watch  or  control,  rejoice  him 
by  her  appearance,  or  depress  him  by  her  absence, 
animate  him  by  her  kindness,  or  drive  him  to 
despair  by  her  cruelty  —  all  at  her  own  free  will, 
and  without  other  importunity  or  remonstrance 
than  that  expressed  by  the  most  devoted  services 
of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  champion,  whose  sole 
object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  commands,  and,  by 
the  splendour  of  his  own  achievements,  to  exalt 
her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  love 
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which  was  its  ruling  principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's 
attachment  was  rendered  romantic  by  other  and 
still  more  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  never 
even  heard  the  sound  of  his  lady's  voice,  though  he 
had  often  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture.  She 
moved  in  a  circle  which  his  rank  of  knighthood 
permitted  him  indeed  to  approach,  but  not  to  mingle 
with;  and  highly  as  he  stood  distinguished  for 
warlike  skill  and  enterprise,  still  the  poor  Scottish 
soldier  was  compelled  to  worship  his  divinity  at  a 
distance,  almost  as  great  as  divides  the  Persian 
from  the  sun  which  he  adores.  But  when  was  the 
pride  of  woman  too  lofty  to  overlook  the  passionate 
devotion  of  a  lover,  however  inferior  in  degree? 
Her  eye  had  been  on  him  in  the  tournament,  her 
ear  had  heard  his  praises  in  the  report  of  the 
battles  which  were  daily  fought ;  and  while  count, 
duke,  and  lord  contended  for  her  grace,  it  flowed, 
unwillingly  perhaps  at  first,  or  even  unconsciously, 
towards  the  poor  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  to 
support  his  rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword. 
When  she  looked,  and  when  she  listened,  the  lady 
saw  and  heard  enough  to  encourage  her  in  a  par- 
tiality which  had  at  first  crept  on  her  unawares. 
If  a  knight's  personal  beauty  was  praised,  even 
the  most  prudish  dames  of  the  military  court  of 
England  would  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Kenneth ;  and  it  oftentimes  happened  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  largesses 
which  princes  and  peers  bestowed  on  the  min- 
strels (6),  an  impartial  spirit  of  independence  would 
seize  the  poet,  and  the  harp  was  swept  to  the 
heroism  of  one  who  had  neither  palfreys  nor  gar- 
ments to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his  applause. 
The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of 
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her  lover  became  gradually  more  and  more  dear  to 
the  high-born  Edith,  relieving  the  flattery  with 
which  her  ear  was  weary,  and  presenting  to  her  a 
subject  of  secret  contemplation,  more  worthy,  as  he 
seemed  by  general  report,  than  those  who  surpassed 
him  in  rank  and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  her 
attention  became  constantly,  though  cautiously, 
fixed  on  Sir  Kenneth,  she  grew  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  his  personal  devotion  to  herself,  and  more 
and  more  certain  in  her  mind  that  in  Kenneth  of 
Scotland  she  beheld  the  fated  knight  doomed  to 
share  with  her  through  weal  and  woe  —  and  the 
prospect  looked  gloomy  and  dangerous  —  the  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  which  the  poets  of  the  age 
ascribed  such  universal  dominion,  and  which  its 
manners  and  morals  placed  nearly  on  the  same 
rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers. 
When  Edith  became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own 
sentiments,  chivalrous  as  were  her  sentiments,  be- 
coming a  maiden  not  distant  from  the  throne  of 
England  —  gratified  as  her  pride  must  have  been 
with  the  mute  though  unceasing  homage  rendered 
to  her  by  the  knight  whom  she  had  distinguished, 
there  were  m6ments  when  the  feelings  of  the 
woman,  loving  and  beloved,  murmured  against  the 
restraints  ot/  state  and  form  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, an,d  when  she  almost  blamed  the  timidity 
of  her  lovfer,  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  infringe 
them.  Tfye  etiquette,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  of 
birth  and/  rank  had  drawn  around  her  a  magical 
circle,  beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might  indeed 
bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which  he  could  no  more 
pass  than/  an  evoked  spirit  can  transgress  the  boun- 
daries prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a  powerful  enchanter. 

36 
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The  thought  involuntarily  pressed  on  her  that  she 
herself  must  venture,  were  it  but  the  point  of  her 
fairy  foot,  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary,  if  she 
ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover  so  reserved  and  bashful 
an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour  as  but  to  salute 
her  shoe-tie.  There  was  an  example,  the  noted  pre- 
cedent of  the  "king's  daughter  of  Hungary,"  who 
thus  generously  encouraged  the  "squire  of  low 
degree ; "  and  Edith,  though  of  kingly  blood,  was  no 
king's  daughter,  any  more  than  her  lover  was  of 
low  degree  —  fortune  had  put  no  such  extreme  bar- 
rier in  obstacle  to  their  affections.  Something,  how- 
ever, within  the  maiden's  bosom  —  that  modest  pride 
which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself  —  forbade 
her,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  condi- 
tion, to  make  those  advances  which  in  every  case 
delicacy  assign^  to  the  other  sex;  above  all,  Sir 
Kenneth  was  a  knight  so  gentle  and  honourable,  so 
highly  accttmpUsheO^  ^er  imagination  at  least 
suggested,  together  witnN&he  strictest  feelings  of 
what  was  due  to  himself  an5k£°  ^er>  t^at  however 
constrained  her  attitude  might^6  while  receiving 
his  adorations,  like  the  image  of  ^(P116  deity,  who  is 
neither  supposed  to  feel  nor  to  repK  *°  the  homage 
of  its  votaries,  still  the  idol  feared  tHf fc  to  steP  P*6" 
maturely  from  her  pedestal  would  Kg  *?  degrade 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  woV^PP61- 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idV  can  eTen 
discover  signs  of  approbation  in  the  rigi^  *n4  isDr 
movable  features  of  a  marble  image,  an?  ifc  ^  n0 
wonder  that  something  which  could  be  #  favour- 
ably interpreted  glanced  from  the  brigl*fc  eye  of 
the  lovely  Edith,  whose  beauty,  indeed,  ^°nsisted 
rather  more  in  that  very  power  of  expres  j£on  **an 
on  absolute  regularity  of  contour  or  brilF*110*'  ot 
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complexion.  Some  slight  marks  of  distinction  had 
escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding  her  own  jealous 
vigilance,  else  how  could  Sir  Kenneth  have  so 
readily,  and  so  undoubtingly,  recognised  the  lovely 
hand,  of  which  scarce  two  fingers  were  visible  from 
under  the  veil,  or  how  could  he  have  rested  so 
thoroughly  assured  that  two  flowers,  successively 
dropped  on  the  spot,  were  intended  as  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  his  lady-love?  By  what  train  of 
observation,  by  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  gestures, 
by  what  instinctive  free-masonry  of  love,  this  de- 
gree of  intelligence  came  to  subsist  between  Edith 
and  her  lover,  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace ;  for  we 
are  old,  and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affection/quickly 
discovered  by  younger  eyes,  defy  the  power  of  ours. 
Enough,  that  such  affection  did  subsist  between 
parties  who  had  never  even  spoken  to  one  another, 
though,  on  the  side  of  Edith,  it  was  checked  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
must  necessarily  attend  the  further  progress  of  their 
attachment,  and  upon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thou- 
sand doubts  and  fears,  lest  he  had  over-estimated 
the  slight  tokens  of  the  lady's  notice,  varied,  as  they 
necessarily  were,  by  long  intervals  of  apparent  cold- 
ness, during  which  either  the  fear  of  exciting  the 
observation  of  others,  and  thus  drawing  danger 
upon  her  lover,  or  that  of  sinking  in  his  esteem  by 
seeming  too  willing  to  be  won,  made  her  behave  with 
indifference,  and  as  if  unobservant  of  his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the 
story  renders  necessary,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
state  of  intelligence,  if  it  deserves  so  strong  a  name, 
betwixt  the  lovers,  when  Edith's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  the  chapel  produced  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  her  knight 


CHAPTER  V. 

Their  necromantic  forms  in  vain 
Haunt  as  on  the  tented  plain ; 
We  bid  these  spectre  shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth  and  Termagaunt. 

Wjlbtof. 

The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness, 
continued  to  brood  for  more  than  an  hour  over  the 
chapel  in  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
still  kneeling,  alternately  expressing  thanks  to 
Heaven  and  gratitude  to  his  lady  for  the  boon 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own 
safety,  his  own  destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all 
times  little  anxious,  had  not  now  the  weight  of  a 
grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections.  He  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lady  Edith,  he  had  received 
tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in  a  place  hallowed  by 
relics  of  the  most  awful  sanctity.  A  Christian 
soldier,  a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  nothing,  think 
of  nothing,  but  his  duty  to  Heaven  and  his  devoir 
to  his  lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have 
noticed,  a  shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a 
falconer  calls  his  hawk,  was  heard  to  ring  sharply 
through  the  vaulted  chapeL  It  was  a  sound  ill 
suited  to  the  place,  and  reminded  Sir  Kenneth  how 
necessary  it  was  he  should  be  upon  his  guard.  He 
started  from  his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
poniard.  A  creaking  sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pul- 
leys, succeeded,  and  a  light  streaming  upwards,  as 
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from  an  opening  in  the  floor,  showed  that  a  trap- 
door had  been  raised  or  depressed.  In  less  than  a 
minute  a  long  skinny  arm,  partly  naked,  partly 
clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite,  arose  out  of  th# 
aperture,  holding  a  lamp  as  high  as  it  could  stretch 
upwards,  and  the  figure  to  which  the  arm  belonged 
ascended  step  by  step  to  the  level  of  the  chapel 
floor.  The  form  and  face  of  the  being  who  thus 
presented  himself  were  those  of  a  frightful  dwarf, 
with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fantastically  adorned  with 
three  peacock-feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samite,  the 
richness  of  which  rendered  his  ugliness  more  con- 
spicuous, distinguished  by  gold  bracelets  and  arm- 
lets, and  a  white  silk  sash,  in  which  he  wore  a 
gold-hilted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had  in  his 
left  hand  a  kind  of  broom.  So  soon  as  he  had 
stepped  from  the  aperture  through  which  he  arose, 
he  stood  still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself  more  dis- 
tinctly, moved  the  lamp  which  he  held  slowly  over 
his  face  and  person,  successively  illuminating  his 
wild  and  fantastic  features,  and  his  misshapen  but 
nervous  limbs.  Though  disproportioned  in  person, 
the  dwarf  was  not  so  distorted  as  to  argue  any  want 
of  strength  or  activity.  While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed 
on  this  disagreeable  object,  the  popular  creed  oc- 
curred to  his  remembrance  concerning  gnomes,  or 
earthly  spirits,  which  make  their  abode  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth ;  and  so  much  did  this  figure 
correspond  with  ideas  he  had  formed  of  their  ap- 
pearance, that  he  looked  on  it  with  disgust,  mingled 
not  indeed  with  fear,  but  that  sort  of  awe  which 
the  presence  of  a  supernatural  creature  may  infuse 
into  the  most  steady  bosom. 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from 
beneath  a  companion.    This  second  figure  ascended 
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In  the  same  manner  aa  the  first;  but  it  was  a 
female  arm,  in  this  second  instance,  which  upheld 
the  lamp  from  the  subterranean  vault  out  of  which 
these  presentments  arose,  and  it  was  a  female  form 
much  resembling  the  first  in  shape  and  proportions 
which  slowly  emerged  from  the  floor.  Her  dress 
was  also  of  red  samite,  fantastically  cut  and  flounced, 
as  if  she  had  been  dressed  for  some  exhibition  of 
mimes  or  jugglers ;  and,  with  the  same  minuteness 
which  her  predecessor  had  exhibited,  she  passed 
the  lamp  over  her  face  and  person,  which  seemed 
to  rival  the  male's  in  ugliness.  But,  with  all  this 
most  unfavourable  exterior,  there  was  one  trait  in 
the  features  of  both  which  argued  alertness  and 
intelligence  in  the  most  uncommon  degree.  This 
arose  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  eyes,  which,  deep- 
set  beneath  black  and  shaggy  brows,  gleamed  with 
a  lustre  which,  like  that  in  the  eye  of  the  toad, 
seemed  to  make  some  amends  for  the  extreme  ugli- 
ness of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spellbound,  while 
this  unlovely  pair,  moving  round  the  chapel  close 
to  each  other,  appeared  to  perform  the  duty  of 
sweeping  it,  like  menials ;  but,  as  they  used  only 
one  hand,  the  floor  was  not  much  benefited  by  the 
exercise,  which  they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  ges- 
tures and  manner  as  befitted  their  bizarre  and  fan- 
tastic appearance.  When  they  approached  near  to 
the  knight,  in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  they 
ceased  to  use  their  brooms,  and  placing  themselves 
side  by  side,  directly  opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they 
again  slowly  shifted  the  lights  which  they  held,  so 
as  to  allow  him  distinctly  to  survey  features  which 
were  not  rendered  more  agreeable  by  being  brought 
nearer,  and  to  observe  the  extreme  quickness  and 
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keenness  with  which  their  black  and  glittering  eyes 
flashed  back  the  light  of  the  lamps.  They  then 
turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights  upon  the  knight, 
and,  having  accurately  surveyed  him,  turned  their 
faces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud  yelling  laugh, 
which  resounded  in  his  ears.  The  sound  was  so 
ghastly  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and 
hastily  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  they 
were  who  profaned  that  holy  place  with  such  antic 
gestures  and  elritch  exclamations. 

"  I  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,"  said  the  abortion- 
seeming  male,  in  a  voice  corresponding  to  his  figure, 
and  resembling  the  voice  of  the  night-crow  more 
than  any  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight. 

"And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,M 
replied  the  female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller, 
were  yet  wilder  than  those  of  her  companion. 

"Wherefore  are  you  here  ?"  again  demanded  the 
knight,  scarcely  yet  assured  that  it  was  human 
beings  which  he  saw  before  him. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  as- 
sumed gravity  and  dignity,  "the  twelfth  Imaum 
—  I  am  Mohammed  Mohadi,  the  guide  and  the 
conductor  of  the  faithful.  An  hundred  horses  stand 
ready  saddled  for  me  and  my  train  at  the  Holy 
City,  and  as  many  at  the  City  of  Eefuge.  I  am 
he  who  shall  bear  witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my 
houris." 

"  Thou  liest  I "  answered  the  female,  interrupting 
her  companion,  in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  own. 
"  I  am  none  of  thy  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such 
infidel  trash  as  the  Mohammed  of  whom  thou 
speakest.  May  my  curse  rest  upon  his  coffin  !  —  I 
tell  thee,  thou  ass  of  Issachar,  thou  art  King  Ar- 
thur of  Britain,  whom  the  fairies  stole  away  from 
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the  field  of  Avalon ;  and  I  am  Dame  Guenevra, 
famed  for  her  beauty." 

"But  in  truth,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "we 
are  distressed  princes,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of 
King  Guy  of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven  out 
from  his  own  nest  by  the  foul  infidels  —  Heaven's 
bolts  consume  them  !  " 

"  Hush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which 
the  knight  had  entered  —  "hush,  fools,  and  be- 
gone !    Your  ministry  is  ended." 

The  dwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command 
than,  gibbering  in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other, 
they  blew  out  their  lights  at  once,  and  left  the 
knight  in  utter  darkness,  which,  when  the  pattering 
of  their  retiring  feet  had  died  away,  was  soon  accom- 
panied by  its  fittest  companion,  total  silence. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  a  relief.  He  could  not,  from  their 
language,  manners,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  they 
belonged  to  the  degraded  class  of  beings  whom 
deformity  of  person  and  weakness  of  intellect  re- 
commended to  the  painful  situation  of  appendages 
to  great  families,  where  their  personal  appearance 
and  imbecility  were  food  for  merriment  to  the 
household.  Superior  in  no  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  his  time,  the  Scottish  knight  might,  at 
another  period,  have  been  much  amused  by  the 
mummery  of  these  poor  effigies  of  humanity ;  but 
now  their  appearance,  gesticulations,  and  language 
broke  the  train  of  deep  and  solemn  feeling  with 
which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired  the  door 
at  which  he  had  entered  opened  slowly,  and,  re- 
maining ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from 
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a  lantern  placed  upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful 
and  wavering  gleam  showed  a  dark  form  reclined 
beside  the  entrance,  but  without  its  precincts,  which, 
on  approaching  it  more  nearly,  he  recognised  to  be 
the  hermit,  couching  in  the  same  humble  posture 
in  which  he  had  at  first  laid  himself  down,  and 
which  doubtless  he  had  retained  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  guest's  continuing  in  the  chapel. 

"All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  the 
knight  approaching  —  "  and  the  most  wretched  of 
earthly  sinners,  with  him  who  should  think  him- 
self most  honoured  and  most  happy  among  the  race 
of  humanity,  must  retire  from  this  place.  Take  the 
light,  and  guide  me  down  the  descent,  for  I  may 
not  uncover  my  eyes  until  I  am  far  from  this  hal- 
lowed spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a 
solemn  and  yet  ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen 
had  silenced  even  the  eager  workings  of  curiosity. 
He  led  the  way,  with  considerable  accuracy,  through 
the  various  secret  passages  and  stairs  by  which 
they  had  ascended,  until  at  length  they  found 
themselves  in  the  outward  cell  of  the  hermit's 
cavern. 

"The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his 
dungeon,  reprieved  from  one  miserable  day  to 
another,  until  his  awful  Judge  shall  at  length 
appoint  the  well-deserved  sentence  to  be  carried 
into  execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside 
the  veil  with  which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  and 
looked  at  it  with  a  suppressed  and  hollow  sigh. 
No  sooner  had  he  restored  it  to  the  crypt  from 
which  he  had  caused  the  Scot  to  bring  it,  than 
he  said  hastily  and  sternly  to  his  companion,  "  Be- 
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gone,  begone  —  to  rest,  to  rest!    You  may  sleep 
—  you  can  sleep  —  I  neither  can,  nor  may." 

^Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which 
this  was  spoken,  the  knight  retired  into  the  inner 
cell;  but,  casting  back  his  eye  as  he  left  the 
exterior  grotto,  he  beheld  the  anchorite  stripping 
his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste  of  their  shaggy 
mantle,  and,  ere  he  could  shut  the  frail  door 
which  separated  the  two  compartments  of  the 
cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge  and  the 
groans  of  the  penitent  under  his  self-inflicted  pe- 
nance. A  cold  shudder  came  over  the  knight  as 
he  reflected  what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin, 
what  the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  apparently, 
such  severe  penance  could  neither  cleanse  nor 
assuage.  He  told  his  beads  devoutly,  and  flung 
himself  on  his  rude  couch,  after  a  glance  at  the 
still  sleeping  Moslem,  and,  wearied  by  the  various 
scenes  of  the  day  and  the  night,  soon  slept  as 
sound  as  infancy.  Upon  his  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  held  certain  conferences  with  the  hermit 
upon  matters  of  importance,  and  the  result  of  their 
intercourse  induced  him  to  remain  for  two  days 
longer  in  the  grotto.  He  was  regular,  as  became 
a  pilgrim,  in  his  devotional  exercises,  but  was  not 
again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  had 
seen  such  wonders. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Now  change  the  scene  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
For  we  must  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair. 

Old  Play. 

The  scene  most  change,  as  our  programme  has 
announced,  from  the  mountain  wilderness  of  Jor- 
dan to  the  camp  of  King  Richard  of  England,  then 
stationed  betwixt  Jean  d'Acre  and  Ascalon,  and 
containing  that  army  with  which  he  of  the  Lion 
Heart  had  promised  himself  a  triumphant  march 
to  Jerusalem,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  if  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
Christian  princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
and  the  offence  taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed 
haughtiness  of  the  English  monarch  and  Richard's 
unveiled  contempt  for  his  brother  sovereigns,  who, 
his  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in 
courage,  hardihood,  and  military  talents.  Such 
discords,  and  particularly  those  betwixt  Richard 
and  Philip  of  France,  created  disputes  and  obstacles 
which  impeded  every  active  measure  proposed  by 
the  heroic  though  impetuous  Richard,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  daily  thinned,  not  only 
by  the  desertion  of  individuals,  but  of  entire  bands, 
headed  by  their  respective  feudal  leaders,  who 
withdrew  from  a  contest  in  which  they  had  ceased 
to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal 
to  soldiers  from  the  North,  and  the  more  so  that 
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the  dissolute  licence  of  the  Crusaders,  forming  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  principles  and  purpose  of 
their  taking  up  arms,  rendered  them  more  easy 
victims  to  the  insalubrious  influence  of  burning 
heat  and  chilling  dews.  To  these  discouraging 
causes  of  loss  was  to  be  added  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  Saladin,  than  whom  no  greater  name  is 
recorded  in  Eastern  history,  had  learnt,  to  his  fatal 
experience,  that  his  light-armed  followers  were  little 
able  to  meet  in  close  encounter  with  the  iron-clad 
Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to 
apprehend  and  dread  the  adventurous  character  of 
his  antagonist  Richard.  But  if  his  armies  were 
more  than  once  routed  with  great  slaughter,  his 
numbers  gave  the  Saracen  the  advantage  in  those 
lighter  skirmishes  of  which  many  were  inevitable. 

As  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  en- 
terprises of  the  Sultan  became  more  numerous  and 
more  bold  in  this  species  of  petty  warfare.  The 
camp  of  the  Crusaders  was  surrounded,  and  almost 
besieged,  by  clouds  of  light  cavalry,  resembling 
swarms  of  wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are 
once  grasped,  but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude 
superior  strength,  and  stings  to  inflict  harm  and 
mischief.  There  was  perpetual  warfare  of  posts 
and  foragers,  in  which  many  valuable  lives  were 
lost,  without  any  corresponding  object  being  gained ; 
convoys  were  intercepted,  and  communications  were 
cut  off.  The  Crusaders  had  to  purchase  the  means 
of  sustaining  life  by  life  itself;  and  water,  like 
that  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  longed  for  by  King 
David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  was  then,  as 
before,  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counter- 
balanced by  the  stern  resolution  and  restless  acti- 
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vity  of  King  Richard,  who,  with  some  of  his  best 
knights,  was  ever  on  horseback,  ready  to  repair  to 
any  point  where  danger  occurred,  and  often  not 
only  bringing  unexpected  succour  to  the  Christians, 
but  discomfiting  the  infidels  when  they  seemed 
most  secure  of  victory.  But  even  the  iron  frame  of 
CcBur  de  lion  could  not  support,  without  injury,  the 
alternations  of  the  unwholesome  climate,  joined  to 
ceaseless  exertions  of  body  and  mind.  He  became 
afflicted  with  one  of  those  slow  and  wasting  fevers 
peculiar  to  Asia,  and,  in  despite  of  his  great  strength, 
and  still  greater  courage,  grew  first  unfit  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  then  unable  to  attend  the  coun- 
cils of  war  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  held  by 
the  Crusaders.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
state  of  personal  inactivity  was  rendered  more 
galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English  monarch 
by  the  resolution  of  the  council  to  engage  in  a  truce 
of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  he  was  incensed  at  the  delay  which 
this  interposed  to  the  progress  of  the  great  enter- 
prise,  he  was,  on  the  other,  somewhat  consoled  by 
knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring  laurels 
while  he  remained  inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Cceur  de  Lion  could  least 
excuse  was  the  general  inactivity  which  prevailed 
in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  so  soon  as  his  illness 
assumed  a  serious  aspect;  and  the  reports  which 
he  extracted  from  his  unwilling  attendants  gave 
him  to  understand  that  the  hopes  of  the  host  had 
abated  in  proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  the  in- 
terval of  truce  was  employed,  not  in  recruiting  their 
numbers,  reanimating  their  courage,  fostering  their 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy  and 
determined  advance  upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was 
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the  object  of  their  expedition,  but  in  securing  the 
camp  occupied  by  their  diminished  followers  with 
trenches,  palisades,  and  other  fortifications,  as  if 
preparing  rather  to  repel  an  attack  from  a  power- 
ful enemy  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  recommence, 
than  to  assume  the  proud  character  of  conquerors 
and  assailants. 

The  English  King  chafed  under  these  reports, 
like  the  imprisoned  lion  viewing  his  prey  from  the 
iron  barriers  of  his  cage.  Naturally  rash  and  im- 
petuous, the  irritability  of  his  temper  preyed  on 
itself.  He  was  dreaded  by  his  attendants,  and  even 
the  medical  assistants  feared  to  assume  the  neces- 
sary authority  which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to 
his  patient,  must  needs  exercise  over  him.  One 
faithful  baron,  who,  perhaps  from  the  congenial 
nature  of  his  disposition,  was  devoutly  attached  to 
the  King's  person,  dared  alone  to  come  between 
the  dragon  and  his  wrath,  and  quietly  but  firmly 
maintained  a  control  which  no  other  dared  assume 
over  the  dangerous  invalid,  and  which  Thomas  de 
Multon  only  exercised  because  he  esteemed  his 
sovereign's  life  and  honour  more  than  he  did  the 
degree  of  favour  which  he  might  lose,  or  even  the 
risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a  patient  so 
intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  perilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cum- 
berland, and,  in  an  age  when  surnames  and  titles 
were  not  distinctly  attached,  as  now,  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  bore  them,  he  was  called  by  the 
Normans  the  Lord  de  Vaux,  and  in  English,  by  the 
Saxons,  who  clung  to  their  native  language,  and 
were  proud  of  the  share  of  Saxon  blood  in  this 
renowned  warrior's  veins,  he  was  termed  Thomas, 
or,  more  familiarly,  Thorn  of  the  Gills,  or  Narrow 
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Valleys,  from  which  his  extensive  domains  derived 
their  well-known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the 
wars,  whether  waged  betwixt  England  and  Scot- 
land or  amongst  the  various  domestic  factions 
which  then  tore  the  former  country  asunder,  and 
in  all  had  been  distinguished  as  well  from  his  mili- 
tary conduct  as  his  personal  prowess.  He  was, 
in  other  respects,  a  rude  soldier,  blunt  and  careless 
in  his  bearing,  and  taciturn,  nay  almost  sullen,  in 
his  habits  of  society,  and  seeming,  at  least,  to  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  policy  and  of  courtly  art 
There  \*are  men,  however,  who  pretended  to  look 
deeply  into  character,  who  asserted  that  the  Lord 
de  Yaux  was  not  less  shrewd  and  aspiring  than  he 
waa  blunt  and  bold,  and  who  thought  that,  while 
he  assimilated  himself  to  the  King's  own  character 
of  blunt  hardihood,  it  was,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
with  an  eye  to  establish  his  favour  and  to  gratify 
his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition.  But  no  one 
cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  by 
rivalling  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  daily 
attendance  on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient  whose  di- 
sease was  pronounced  infectious,  and  more  especially 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  patient  was  Cceur 
de  Lion,  suffering  under  all  the  furious  impatience 
of  a  soldier  withheld  from  battle,  and  a  sovereign 
sequestered  from  authority;  and  the  common  sol- 
diers, at  least  in  the  English  army,  were  generally 
of  opinion  that  De  Yaux  attended  on  the  King  like 
comrade  upon  comrade,  in  the  honest  and  disinte- 
rested frankness  of  military  friendship,  contracted 
between  the  partakers  of  daily  dangers. 

It  was  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  Richard 
lay  on  his  couch  of  sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in 
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mind  as  his  illness  made  it  irksome  to  his  body. 
His  bright  blue  eye,  which  at  all  times  shone  with 
uncommon  keenness  and  splendour,  had  its  vivacity 
augmented  by  fever  and  mental  impatience,  and 
glanced  from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn  locks 
of  yellow  hair  as  fitfully  and  as  vividly  as  the  last 
gleams  of  the  sun  shoot  through  the  clouds  of  an 
approaching  thunderstorm,  which  still,  however,  are 
gilded  by  its  beams.  His  manly  features  showed 
the  progress  of  wasting  illness,  and  his  beard, 
neglected  and  untrimmed,  had  overgrown  both  lips 
and  chin.  Casting  himself  from  side  to  side,  now 
clutching  towards  him  the  coverings,  which  at  the 
next  moment  he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his 
tossed  couch  and  impatient  gestures  showed  at  once 
the  energy  and  the  reckless  impatience  of  a  dis- 
position whose  natural  sphere  was  that  of  the  most 
active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face, 
attitude,  and  manner  the  strongest  possible  con* 
trast  to  the  suffering  monarch.  His  stature  ap- 
proached the  gigantic,  and  his  hair  in  thickness 
might  have  resembled  that  of  Stftuson,  though 
only  after  the  Israelitish  champion's  locks  had 
passed  under  the  shears  of  the  Philistines,  for  those 
of  De  Vaux  were  cut  short,  that  they  might  be 
enclosed  under  his  helmet.  The  light  of  his  broad, 
large  hazel  eye  resembled  that  of  the  autumn  morn, 
and  it  was  only  perturbed  for  a  moment  when  from 
time  to  time  it  was  attracted  by  Richard's  vehe- 
ment marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness.  His  fea- 
tures, though  massive  like  his  person,  might  have 
been  handsome  before  they  were  defaced  with  scars ; 
his  upper  lip,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Normans, 
was  covered  with  thick  moustaches,  which  grew  so 
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long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with  his  hair,  and, 
like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled 
with  grey.  His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which 
most  readily  defies  both  toil  and  climate,  for  he 
was  thin-flanked,  broad-chested,  long-armed,  deep- 
breathed,  and  strong-limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside 
his  buff-coat,  which  displayed  the  cross  cut  on  the 
shoulder,  for  more  than  three  nights,  enjoying  but 
such  momentary  repose  as  the  warder  of  a  sick 
monarch's  couch  might  by  snatches  indulge.  This 
baron  rarely  changed  hig  posture,  except  to  adminis- 
ter to  Bichard  the  medicine  or  refreshments  which 
none  of  his  less  favoured  attendants  could  persuade 
the  impatient  monarch  .to  take ;  and  there  was 
something  affecting  in  the  kindly  yet  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  offices  so  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  blunt  and  soldierly  habits  and 
manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were  had, 
as  became  the  time,  as  well  as  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a  sumptuous 
or  royal  character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, several  of  them  of  strange  and  newly  invented 
construction,  were  scattered  about  the  tented  apart- 
ment, or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  supported 
it  Skins  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched 
on  the  ground,  or  extended  along  the  sides  of  the 
pavilion,  and  upon  a  heap  of  these  silvan  spoils  lay 
three  alans,  as  they  were  then  called  (wolf-grey- 
hounds, that  is),  of  the  largest  size,  and  as  white  as 
snow.  Their  faces,  marked  with  many  a  scar  from 
clutch  and  fang,  showed  their  share  in  collecting 
the  trophies  upon  which  they  reposed,  and  their 
eyes,  fixed  from  time  to  time  with  an  expressive 
stretch  and  yawn  upon  the  bed  of  Richard,  evinced 
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how  much  they  marvelled  at  and  regretted  the 
unwonted  inactivity  which  they  were  compelled  to 
share.  These  were  but  the  accompaniments  of  the 
soldier  and  huntsman ;  but  on  a  small  table  close 
by  the  bed  was  placed  a  shield  of  wrought  steel,  of 
triangular  form,  bearing  the  three  lions  passant, 
first  assumed  by  the  chivalrous  monarch,  and  before 
it  the  golden  circlet,  resembling  much  a  ducal  coro- 
net, only  that  it  was  higher  in  front  than  behind, 
which,  with  the  purple  velvet  and  embroidered  tiara 
that  lined  it,  formed  then  the  emblem  of  England's 
/sovereignty.  Beside  it,  as  if  prompt  for  defending 
the  regal  symbol,  lay  a  mighty  curtal-axe,  which 
would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any  other  than 
Cobut  de  lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two 
or  three  officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed, 
anxious  for  their  master's  health,  and  not  less  so 
for  their  own  safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their 
gloomy  apprehensions  spread  themselves  to  the 
warders  without,  who  paced  about  in  downcast  and 
silent  contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds, 
stood  motionless  on  their  post,  rather  like  armed 
trophies  than  living  warriors. 

"So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  "me  from 
without,  Sir  Thomas  ? "  said  the  King,  after  a>Jx>ng 
and  perturbed  silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agita- 
tion which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.    "  All 
our  knights  turned  women,  and  our  ladies  become 
devotees,  and  neither  a  spark  of  valour  nor  of  gal- 
lantry to  enlighten  a  camp  which   contains    tlie 
choicest  of  Europe's  chivalry  —  Ha!" 

"The  truce,  my  lord/'  said  De  Vaux,  with  tlie 
same  patience  with  which  he  had  twenty  times 
repeated  the  explanation  —  "  the  truce  prevents  us 
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bearing  ourselves  as  men  of  action;  and,  for  the 
ladies,  I  am  no  great  reveller,  as  is  well  known  to 
your  Majesty,  and  seldom  exchange  steel  and  buff 
for  velvet  and  gold  —  but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our 
choicest  beauties  are  waiting  upon  the  Queen's 
Majesty  and  the  Princess,  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
convent  of  Engaddi,  to  accomplish  their  vows  for 
your  Highness's  deliverance  from  this  trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus/'  said  Richard,  with  the  impa- 
tience' of  indisposition,  "that  royal  matrons  and 
maidens  should  risk  themselves,  where  the  dogs 
who  defile  the  land  have  as  little  truth  to  man  as 
they  have  faith  towards  God?" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  they  have  Sala- 
din's  word  for  their  safety." 

"True,  true!"  replied  Richard,  "and  I  did  the 
heathen  Soldan  injustice  —  I  owe  him  reparation 
for  it.  — Would  God  I  were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him 
upon  my  body  between  the  two  hosts  —  Christen- 
dom and  Heathenesse  both  looking  on ! " 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out 
of  bed  naked  to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising 
himself  in  his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand,  as  if 
it  grasped  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  then  bran- 
dished over  the  jewelled  turban  of  the  Soldan.  It 
was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of  violence,  which 
the  King  would  soarce  have  endured  from  another, 
that  De  Yaux,  in  his  character  of  sick-nurse,  com- 
pelled his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  in  the 
couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck,  and 
:t\.  shoulders  with  the  care  which  a  mother  bestows 
upon  an  impatient  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one, 
De  Yaux,"  said  the  King,  laughing  with  a  bitter  ex- 
pression, while  he  submitted  to  the  strength  ^hich 
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he  was  unable  to  resist;  "methinks  a  coif  would 
become  thy  lowering  features  as  well  as  a  child's 
biggin  would  beseem  mine.  We  should  be  a  babe 
and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with!" 

"  We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege," 
said  De  Vaux ;  "  and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten 
them  again.  What  is  a  fever-fit,  that  we  should 
not  endure  it  patiently,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it 
easily  ? » 

"  Fever-fit ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  impetuously  ; 
"  thou  mayst  think,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit 
with  me ;  but  what  is  it  with  all  the  other  Chris- 
tian princes  —  with  Philip  of  France  —  with  that 
dull  Austrian  —  with  him  of  Montserrat  —  with  the 
Hospitallers  —  with  the  Templars  —  what  is  it  with 
all  them  ?  —  I  will  tell  thee  —  it  is  a  cold  palsy  — 
a  dead  lethargy  —  a  disease  that  deprives  them  of 
speech  and  action  —  a  canker  that  has  eaten  into 
the  heart  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  chivalrous,  and 
virtuous  among  them  —  that  has  made  them  false 
to  the  noblest  vow  eveT  knights  were  sworn  to  — 
has  made  them  indifferent  to  their  fame,  and  for- 
getful of  their  God ! " 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "take  it  less  violently  I  You  will  be  heard 
without  doors,  where  such  speeches  are  but  too 
current  already  among  the  common  soldiery,  and 
engender  discord  and  contention  in  the  Christian 
host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness  mars  the  main- 
spring of  their  enterprise :  a  mangonel  will  work 
without  screw  and  leveT  better  than  the  Christian 
host  without  King  Richard." 

"Thou  flatterest  me,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard; 
and,  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  praise,  he  re- 
clined his  head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate 
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attempt  to  repose  than  he  had  yet  exhibited.  But 
Thomas  de  Vaux  was  no  courtier;  the  phrase 
which  had  offered  had  risen  spontaneously  to  his 
lips ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  pleasing 
theme,  so  as  to  soothe  and  prolong  the  vein  which 
he  had  excited.  He  was  silent,  therefore,  until,  re- 
lapsing into  his  moody  contemplations,  the  King 
demanded  of  him  sharply,  "  Despardieux !  This  is 
smoothly  said  to  soothe  a  sick  man;  but  does  a 
league  of  monarchs,  an  assemblage  of  nobles,  a  con- 
vocation of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  droop  with 
the  sickness  of  one  man,  though  he  chances  to  be 
King  of  England  ?  Why  should  Richard's  illness, 
or  Richard's  death,  check  the  march  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  as  brave  as  himself  ?  When  the  master 
stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do  not  disperse  upon 
his  fall  —  when  the  falcon  strikes  the  leading  crane, 
another  takes  the  guidance  of  the  phalanx.  —  Why 
do  not  the  powers  assemble  and  choose  some  one,  to 
whom  they  may  intrust  the  guidance  of  the  host  ? " 

"  Forsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty/'  said 
De  Vaux,  "I  hear  consultations  have  been  held 
among  the  royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpose." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awa- 
kened, giving  his  mental  irritation  another  direction. 
"Am  I  forgot  by  my  allies  ere  I  have  taken  the  last 
sacrament  ?  Do  they  hold  me  dead  already  ?  But 
no,  no  —  they  are  right.  And  whom  do  they 
select  as  leader  of  the  Christian  host  ? " 

"  Rank  and  dignity,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the 
King  of  France." 

"  Oh  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip 
of  France  and  Navarre  —  Dennis  Mountjoie  —  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty !  —  mouth-filling  words 
these  I    There  is  but  one  risk  —  that  he  might  mid- 
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take  the  words  En  arrHre  for  En  avant,  and  lead 
us  back  to  Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem. 
His  politic  head  has  learned  by  this  time  that  there 
is  more  to  be  gotten  by  oppressing  his  feudatories, 
and  pillaging  his  allies,  than  fighting  with  the  Turks 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"  They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria," 
said  De  Vaux. 

"  What  f  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself, 
Thomas  —  nearly  as  thick-headed,  but  without  thy 
indifference  to  danger,  and  carelessness  of  offence  ? 
I  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh 
no  bolder  animation  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevish- 
ness of  a  wasp  and  the  courage  of  a  wren.  Out 
upon  him!  He  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of 
glory !  Give  him  a  flagon  of  rhenish  to  drink  with 
his  besmirched  baaren-hauters  and  lanzknechts." 

"There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars," 
continued  the  baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's 
attention  engaged  on  other  topics  than  his  own  ill- 
ness, though  at  the  expense  of  the  characters  of 
prince  and  potentate  —  "There  is  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,"  he  continued, "  undaunted,  skilful, 
brave  in  battle,  and  sage  in  council,  having  no  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  his  own  to  divert  his  exertions 
from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land' — what  thinks 
your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general  leader  of 
the  Christian  host?" 

"Ha,  Beau-Seant?"  answered  the  King.  "Oh, 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury 
—  he  understands  the  ordering  of  a  battle,  and  the 
fighting  in  front  when  it  begins.  But,  Sir  Thomas, 
were  it  fair  to  take  the  Holy  Land  from  the  heathen 
Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  virtues  which  may  dis- 
tinguish unchristened  man,  and  give  it  to  Giles 
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Amaury,  a  worse  Pagan  than  himself  —  an  idola- 
ter—  a  devil-worshipper  —  a  necromancer  —  who 
practises  crimes  the  most  dark  and  unnatural,  in 
the  vaults  and  secret  places  of  abomination  and 
darkness  ? " 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  is  not  tainted  by  fame,  either 
with  heresy  or  magic,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser?"  said  Bichard, 
hastily.  "Has  he  not  been  suspected  —  ay,  more 
than  suspected  —  of  selling  to  the  infidels  those 
advantages  which  they  would  never  have  won  by 
fair  force  ?  Tush,  man,  better  give  the  army  to  be 
made  merchandise  of  by  Venetian  skippers  and 
Lombardy  pedlars,  than  trust  it  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  St.  John." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess," 
said  the  Baron  de  Vaux.  "What  say  you  to  the 
gallant  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant, 
such  a  good  man-at-arms?" 

"  Wise  ?  Cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Rich- 
ard. "Elegant  in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  will. 
Oh  ay,  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  —  who  knows  not 
the  popinjay  ?  Politic  and  versatile,  he  will  change 
you  his  purposes  as  often  as  the  trimmings  of  his 
doublet,  and  you  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  the 
hue  of  his  inmost  vestments  from  their  outward 
colours.  A  man-at-arms?  Ay,  a  fine  figure  on 
horseback,  and  can  bear  him  well  in  the  tilt-yard, 
and  at  the  barriers,  when  swords  are  blunted  at 
point  and  edge,  and  spears  are  tipped  with  trenchers 
of  wood,  instead  of  steel  pikes.  Werta  thou  not 
with  me  when  I  said  to  that  same  gay  Marquis, 
•  Here  we  be,  three  good  Christians,  and  on  yonder 
plain  there  pricks  a  band  of  some  threescore  Sara- 
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cens,  what  say  you  to  charge  them  briskly  ?  There 
are  but  twenty  unbelieving  miscreants  to  each  true 
knight/  " 

"  I  recollect  the  Marquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  that  his  limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that 
he  would  rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a 
beast,  though  that  beast  were  the  lion.  But  I  see 
how  it  is  —  we  shall  end  where  we  began,  without 
hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heaven 
shall  restore  King  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  grave  remark,  Richard  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the  first  which  he  had  for 
some  time  indulged  in.  "Why,  what  a  thing  is 
conscience,"  he  said,  "  that  through  its  means  even 
such  a  thick-witted  Northern  lord  as  thou  canst 
bring  thy  sovereign  to  confess  his  folly  I  It  is  true 
that,  did  they  not  propose  themselves  as  fit  to  hold 
my  leading-staff,  little  should  I  care  for  plucking 
the  silken  trappings  off  the  puppets  thou  hast 
shown  me  in  succession.  What  concerns  it  me 
what  fine  tinsel  robes  they  swagger  in,  unless  when 
they  are  named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enterprise 
to  which  I  have  vowed  myself?  Yes,  De  Vaux,  I 
confess  my  weakness,  and  the  wilfulness  of  my 
ambition.  The  Christian  camp  contains,  doubtless, 
many  a  better  knight  than  Richard  of  England,  and 
it  would  be  wise  and  worthy  to  assign  to  the  best 
of  them  the  leading  of  the  host — but,"  continued 
the  warlike  monarch,  raising  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  shaking  the  cover  from  his  head,  while  his 
eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  "  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  while  I 
was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  task,  he 
should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest 
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undergo  my  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  having 
diminished  my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  the 
object  of  my  enterprise.  —  But  hark,  what  trumpets 
axe  those  at  a  distance  ? " 

"  Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  my  liege/'  said 
the  stout  Englishman. 

"  Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King, 
endeavouring  to  start  up  —  "  hearest  thou  not  that 
clash  and  clang  ?  By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  the 
camp  —  I  hear  their  lelies."  * 

He  again  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  De 
Vaux  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  own  great  strength, 
and  also  to  summon  the  assistance  of  the  chamber- 
lains from  the  inner  tent,  to  restrain  him. 

"Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the 
incensed  monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhausted 
with  struggling,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
superior  strength,  and  to  repose  in  quiet  on  his 
couch.  "  I  would  I  were  —  I  would  I  were  but 
strong  enough  to  dash  thy  brains  out  with  my 
battle-axe  I " 

"  I  would  you  had  the  strength,  my  liege,"  said 
De  Vaux,  "and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its 
being  so  employed.  The  odds  would  be  great  in 
favour  of  Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multon  dead, 
and  Coeur  de  lion  himself  again." 

"Mine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard, 
extending  his  hand,  which  the  baron  reverentially 
saluted,  "  forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  mood. 
It  is  this  burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and 
not  thy  kind  master,  Richard  of  England.  But 
go,  I  prithee,  and  bring  me  word  what  strangers 
are  in  the  camp,  for  these  sounds  are  not  of 
Christendom." 

1  The  war-cries  of  the  Moslemah. 
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De  Vaux  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned, 
and  in  his  absence,  which  he  had  resolved  should 
be  brief,  he  charged  the  chamberlains,  pages,  and 
attendants  to  redouble  their  attention  on  their 
sovereign,  with  threats  of  holding  them  to  respon- 
sibility, which  rather  added  to  than  diminished 
their  timid  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty; 
for  next  perhaps  to  the  ire  of  the  monarch  himself 
they  dreaded  that  of  the  stern  and  inexorable  Lord 
of  Gilsland.1 

1  Note  I.  —  Sir  Thoroa*  Multon  of  Gilsland. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  never  was  a  time  on  the  March  parts  yet, 

When  Scottish  with  English  met, 
Bnt  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blood  ran  not 

As  the  rain  does  in  the  street. 

Battle  of  Otterbourn. 

A  considerable  band  of*  Scottish  warriors  had 
joined  the  Crusaders,  and  had  naturally  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  English 
monarch,  being,  like  his  native  troops,  most  of 
them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent,  speaking  the 
same  languages,  possessed,  some  of  them,  of  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Scottish  demesnes,  and  allied,  in 
some  cases,  by  blood  and  intermarriage.  The 
period  also  preceded  that  when  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Edward  I.  gave  a  deadly  and  envenomed 
character  to  the  wars  betwixt  the  twc  nations  ;  the 
English  fighting  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Scottish,  with  all  the  stern  determination 
and  obstinacy  which  has  ever  characterised  their 
nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  independence,  by 
the  most  violent  means,  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  at  the  most  extreme 
hazard.  As  yet,  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
though  fierce  and  frequent,  had  been  conducted  on 
principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted  of  those 
softening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the 
respect  for  open  and  generous  foemen,  qualify  and 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.    In  time  of  peace, 
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therefore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present, 
were  engaged  in  war  waged  in  behalf  of  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  rendered  dear  to  them  by  their 
ideas  of  religion,  the  adventurers  of  both  countries 
frequently  fought  side  by  side,  their  national 
emulation  serving  only  to  stimulate  them  to  excel 
each  other  in  their  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who 
made  no  distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and 
those  of  William  of  Scotland,  excepting  as  they 
bore  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  tended  much 
to  conciliate  the  troops  of  both  nations.  But  upon 
his  illness,  and  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
in  which  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national 
disunion  between  the  various  bands  united  in  the 
Crusade  began  to  display  itself,  just  as  old  wounds 
break  out  afresh  in  the  human  body  when  under 
the  influence  of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottish  and  English,  equally  jealous  and 
high-spirited,  and  apt  to  take  offence,  —  the  former 
the  more  so,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
nation,  —  began  to  fill  up,  by  internal  dissension, 
the  period  when  the  truce  forbade  them  to  wreak 
their  united  vengeance  on  the  Saracens.  like  the 
contending  Roman  chiefs  of  old,  the  Scottish 
would  admit  no  superiority,  and  their  Southern 
neighbours  would  brook  no  equality.  There  were 
charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the  common 
soldiery  and  their  leaders  and  commanders,  who 
had  been  good  comrades  in  time  of  victory,  lowered 
on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as  if  their 
union  had  not  been  then  more  essential  than  ever, 
not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common  cause,  but 
to  their  joint  safety.     The  same    disunion    had 
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begun  to  show  itself  betwixt  the  French  and 
English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  even 
between  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  but  it  is  only  that 
which  divided  the  two  nations  whom  one  island 
bred,  and  who  seemed  more  animated  against  each 
other  for  the  very  reason,  that  our  narrative  is 
principally  concerned  with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their 
King  to  Palestine,  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudiced 
against  the  Scottish ;  they  were  his  near  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  during  his 
whole  life  in  private  or  public  warfare,  and  on 
whom  he  had  inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he 
had  sustained  at  their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love 
and  devotion  to  the  King  was  like  the  vivid  affec- 
tion of  the  old  English  mastiff  to  his  master,  leav- 
ing him  churlish  and  inaccessible  to  all  others, 
even  towards  those  to  whom  he  was  indifferent, 
and  rough  and  dangerous  to  any  against  whom  he 
entertained  a  prejudice.  De  Vaux  had  never 
observed,  without  jealousy  and  displeasure,  his 
King  exhibit  any  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to 
the  wicked,  deceitful,  and  ferocious  race,  born  on 
the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even 
doubted  the  success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they 
were  suffered  to  bear  arms,  holding  them  in  his 
secret  soul  little  better  than  the  Saracens  whom  he 
came  to  combat.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  being 
himself  a  blunt  and  downright  Englishman,  un- 
accustomed to  conceal  the  slightest  movement 
either  of  love  or  of  dislike,  he  accounted  the  fair- 
spoken  courtesy  which  the  Scots  had  learned, 
either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent  allies,  the 
French,  or  which  might  h«ve  arisen  from  their 
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own  proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false  and 
astucious  mark  of  the  most  dangerous  designs 
against  their  neighbours,  over  whom  he  believed, 
with  genuine  English  confidence,  they  could,  by 
fair  manhood,  never  obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  though  De  Vaux  entertained  these  senti- 
ments concerning  his  Northern  neighbours,  and 
extended  them,  with  little  mitigation,  even  to 
such  as  had  assumed  the  Cross,  his  respect  for  the 
King,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  imposed  by  his  vow 
as  a  Crusader,  prevented  him  from  displaying 
them  otherwise  than  by  regularly  shunning  all 
intercourse  with  his  Scottish  brethren-at-arms,  as 
far  as  possible,  —  by  observing  a  sullen  taciturnity, 
when  compelled  to  meet  them  occasionally, — 
and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them  when  they 
encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp.  The 
Scottish  barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to  bear 
his  scorn  unobserved  or  unreplied  to ;  and  it  came 
to  that  pass,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  deter- 
mined and  active  enemy  of  a  nation  whom,  after 
all,  he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised. 
Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close  observers  that  if  he 
had  not  towards  them  the  charity  of  Scripture, 
which  suffereth  long  and  judges  kindly,  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  the  subordinate  and  limited 
virtue  which  alleviates  and  relieves  the  wants  of 
others.  The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Gilsland  pro- 
cured supplies  of  provisions  and  medicines,  and 
some  of  these  usually  flowed  by  secret  channels 
into  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish  ;  his  surly  benevo- 
lence proceeding  on  the  principle  that,  next  to  a 
man's  friend,  his  foe  was  of  most  importance  to 
him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  relations, 
as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought    This 
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explanation  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  royal  pavilion,  when 
he  was  aware  of  what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the 
English  monarch,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art 
of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly  discovered,  that  the 
musical  strains,  namely,  which  had  reached  their 
ears  were  produced  by  the  pipes,  shalms,  and 
kettle-drums  of  the  Saracens;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  formed  a  broad  access 
to  the  pavilion  of  Richard,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of 
idle  soldiers  assembled  around  the  spot  from  which 
the  music  was  heard,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled 
amid  the  helmets  of  various  forms  worn  by  the 
Crusaders  of  different  nations,  white  turbans  and 
long  pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed  Sara- 
cens, and  the  huge  deformed  heads  of  several 
camels  or  dromedaries,  overlooking  the  multitude 
by  aid  of  their  long  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  un- 
expected and  singular,  —  for  it  was  customary  to 
leave  all  flags  of  truce  and  other  communications 
from  the  enemy  at  an  appointed  place  without  the 
barriers, — the  baron  looked  eagerly  round  for 
some  one  of  whom  he  might  inquire  the  cause  of 
this  alarming  novelty. 

The  first  petson  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him 
he  set  down  at  once,  by  his  grave  and  haughty 
step,  as  a  Spaniard  or  a  Scot ;  and  presently  after 
muttered  to  himself  — "  And  a  Scot  it  is  —  he  of 
the  Leopard.  —  I  have  seen  him  fight  indifferently 
well,  for  one  of  his  country." 

Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing  question,  he  was 
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about  to  pass  Sir  Kenneth,  with  that  sullen  and 
lowering  port  which  seems  to  say,  "I  know  thee, 
but  I  will  hold  no  communication  with  thee,"  but 
his  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  Northern  knight, 
who  moved  forward  directly  to  him,  and  accosting 
him  with  formal  courtesy,  said,  "My  Lord  de 
Vaux  of  Gilflland,  I  have  in  charge  to  speak  with 
you." 

"  Ha ! "  returned  the  English  baron,  "  with  me  ? 
But  say  your  pleasure,  so  it  be  shortly  spoken  —  I 
am  on  the  King's  errand." 

"Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly," 
answered  Sir  Kenneth.  "I  bring  him,  I  trust, 
health." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with 
incredulous  eyes,  and  replied,  "  Thou  art  no  leech, 
I  think,  Sir  Scot  I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your 
bringing  the  King  of  England  wealth." 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  the  manner 
of  the  baron's  reply,  answered  calmly,  "Health 
to  Richard  is  glory  and  wealth  to  Christendom  — 
But  my  time  presses ;  I  pray  you,  may  I  see  the 
King  ? " 

"Surely  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  baron,  "until 
your  errand  be  told  more  distinctly.  The  sick* 
chambers  of  princes  open  not  to  all  who  inquire, 
like  a  Northern  hostelry." 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "the  cross  which  I 
wear  in  common  with  yourself,  and  the  importance 
of  what  I  have  to  tell,  must,  for  the  present,  cause 
me  to  pass  over  a  bearing  which  else  I  were  unapt 
to  endure.  In  plain  language,  then,  I  bring  with 
me  a  Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes  to  work 
a  cure  on  King  Richard." 

"  A  Moorish  physician  I "  said  Be  Vaux.    "  And 
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who  will  warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons 
instead  of  remedies?" 

"His  own  life,  my  lord  —  his  head,  which  he 
offers  as  a  guarantee/1 

"I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian/'  said 
De  Vaux,  "  who  valued  his  own  life  as  little  as  it 
deserved,  and  would  troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily 
as  if  the  hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dance/' 

"But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot. 
"  Saladin,  to  whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a 
generous  and  valiant  enemy,  hath  sent  this  leech 
hither  with  an  honourable  retinue  and  guard, 
befitting  the  high  estimation  in  which  El  Hakim 1 
is  held  by  the  Soldan,  and  with  fruits  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  King's  private  chamber,  and  such 
message  as  may  pass  betwixt  honourable  enemies, 
praying  him  to  be  recovered  of  his  fever,  that  he 
may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from  the 
Soldan,  with  his  naked  scimitar  in  his  hand,  and 
an  hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will 
it  please  you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council, 
to  cause  these  camels  to  be  discharged  of  their 
burdens,  and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception 
of  the  learned  physician?" 

"Wonderful!"  said  De  Vaux,  as  speaking  to 
himself.  "And  who  will  vouch  for  the  honour  of 
Saladin,  in  a  case  when  bad  faith  would  rid  him 
at  once  of  his  most  powerful  adversary?" 

"I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "will  be  his 
guarantee,  with  honour,  life,  and  fortune." 

"Strange!"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux.  "The 
North  vouches  for  the  South  —  the  Scot  for  the 
Turk !  May  I  crave  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  how  you 
became  concerned  in  this  affair?" 

1  The  Physician. 
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"I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the 
course  of  which,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  had  a 
message  to  discharge  towards  the  holy  hermit  of 
Engaddi." 

"May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  it,  Sir  Kenneth, 
and  with  the  answer  of  the  holy  man?" 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"I  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said 
the  Englishman,  haughtily. 

"To  which  land  I  owe  no  allegiance,"  said 
Kenneth.  "Though  I  have  voluntarily  followed 
in  this  war  the  personal  fortunes  of  England's 
sovereign,  I  was  despatched  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  kings,  princes,  and  supreme  leaders  of 
the  army  of  the  Blessed  Cross,  and  to  them  only 
I  render  my  errand." 

"  Ha !  say'st  thou  ? "  said  the  proud  Baron  de 
Vaux.  "But  know,  messenger  of  the  kings  and 
princes  as  thou  mayst  be,  no  leech  shall  approach 
the  sick-bed  of  Richard  of  England,  without  the 
consent  of  him  of  Gilsland;  and  they  will  come 
on  evil  errand  who  dare  to  intrude  themselves 
against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot, 
placing  himself  closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him, 
asked,  in  a  calm  voice,  yet  not  without  expressing 
his  share  of  pride,  whether  the  Lord  of  Gilsland 
esteemed  him  a  gentleman  and  a  good  knight 

"All  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthright," 
answered  Thomas  de  Vaux,  something  ironically; 
but,  sensible  of  his  own  injustice,  and  perceiving 
that  Kenneth's  colour  rose,  he  added,  "  For  a  good 
knight  it  were  sin  to  doubt  you,  in  one  at  least 
who  has  seen  you  well  and  bravely  discharge  your 
devoir." 
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••  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satis- 
lied  with  the  frankness  of  the  last  admission,  "  and 
let  me  swear  to  you,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as 
I  am  true  Scottish  man,  which  I  hold  a  privilege 
equal  to  my  ancient  gentry,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
belted  knight,  and  come  hither  to  acquire  los l  and 
fame  in  this  mortal  life,  and  forgiveness  of  my 
sins  in  that  which  is  to  come  —  so  truly,  and  by 
the  blessed  Gross  which  I  wear,  do  I  protest  unto 
you,  that  I  desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  Oceur 
de  Lion,  in  recommending  the  ministry  of  this 
Moslem  physician." 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  obtestation,  and  answered  with  more  cor- 
diality than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  "Tell  me,  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  granting  (which  I  do 
not  doubt)  that  thou  art  thyself  satisfied  in  this 
matter,  shall  I  do  well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of 
poisoning  is  as  general  as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring 
this  unknown  physician  to  practise  with  his  drugs 
on  a  health  so  valuable  to  Christendom  ? " 

"My  lord/'  replied  the  Scot,  "thus  only  can  I 
reply ;  that  my  squire,  the  only  one  of  my  retinue 
whom  war  and  disease  had  left  in  attendance  on 
me,  has  been  of  late  suffering  dangerously  under 
this  same  fever  which,  in  valiant  King  Richard, 
has  disabled  the  principal  limb  of  our  holy  enter- 
prise. This  leech,  this  £1  Hakim,  hath  ministered 
remedies  to  him  not  two  hours  since,  and  already 
he  hath  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he 
can  cure  the  disorder,  which  has  proved  so  fatal, 
I  nothing  doubt ;  that  he  hath  the  purpose  to  do 
it  is,  I  think,  warranted  by  his  mission  from  the 
royal  Soldan,  who  is  true-hearted  and  loyal,  so 

1  Los  —  laus,  praise,  or  renown. 
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far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so ;  and,  for 
his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in 
case  of  succeeding,  and  punishment  in  case  of 
voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sufficient  guarantee." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks, 
as  one  who  doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to 
receive  conviction.  At  length  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "  May  I  see  your  sick  squire,  fair  sir  ? " 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet 
answered  at  last,  "Willingly,  my  Lord  of  Gils- 
land  ;  but  you  must  remember,  when  you  see  my 
poor  quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Scot- 
land feed  not  so  high,  sleep  not  so  soft,  and  care 
not  for  the  magnificence  of  lodgment,  which  is 
proper  to  their  Southern  neighbours.  I  am  poorly 
lodged,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland,"  he  added,  with  a 
haughty  emphasis  on  the  word,  while,  with  some 
unwillingness,  he  led  the  way  to  his  temporary 
place  of  abode. 

Whatever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vaux  against 
the  nation  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though 
we  undertake  not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were 
excited  by  its  proverbial  poverty,  he  had  too  much 
nobleness  of  disposition  to  enjoy  the  mortification 
of  a  brave  individual,  thus  compelled  to  make 
known  wants  which  his  pride  would  gladly  have 
concealed. 

"Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross/'  he  said, 
"  who  thinks  of  worldly  splendour,  or  of  luxurious 
accommodation,  when  pressing  forward  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  City.  Fare  as  hard  as  we  may, 
we  shall  yet  be  better  than  the  host  of  martyrs  and 
of  saints  who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before  us, 
now  hold  golden  lamps  and  evergreen  palms." 

This  was  the  most  metaphorical  speech  which 
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Thomas  of  Gilsland  was  ever  known  to  utter,  the 
rather,  perhaps  (as  will  sometimes  happen),  that 
it  did  not  entirely  express  his  own  sentiments, 
being  somewhat  a  lover  of  good  cheer  and  splendid 
accommodation.  By  this  time  they  reached  the 
place  of  the  camp  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
had  assumed  his  aboda 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach 
of  the  laws  of  mortification,  to  which  the  Crusa- 
ders, according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  of 
Gilsland,  ought  to  subject  themselves.  A  space 
of  ground  large  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps 
thirty  tents,  according  to  the  Crusaders'  rules  of 
castramentation,  was  partly  vacant — because,  in 
ostentation,  the  knight  had  demanded  ground  to 
the  extent  of  his  original  retinue  —  partly  occu- 
pied by  a  few  miserable  huts,  hastily  constructed 
of  boughs,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves.  These 
habitations  seemed  entirely  deserted,  and  several 
of  them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut,  which 
represented  the  pavilion  of  the  leader,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  swallow-tailed  pennon,  placed  on 
the  point  of  a  spear;  from  which  its  long  folds 
dropped  motionless  to  the  ground,  as  if  sickening 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But 
no  pages  or  squires,  not  even  a  solitary  warder, 
was  placed  by  the  emblem  of  feudal  power  and 
knightly  degrees.  If  its  reputation  defended  it 
not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him, 
but,  suppressing  his  feelings,  entered  the  hut, 
making  a  sign  to  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  to  follow. 
He  also  cast  around  a  glance  of  examination,  which 
implied  pity  not  altogether  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt, to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as  it 
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is  said  to  be  to  love.  He  then  stooped  his  lofty 
crest,  and  entered  a  lowly  hut,  which  his  bulky 
form  seemed  almost  entirely  to  fill 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
two  beds.  One  was  empty,  but  composed  of  col- 
lected leaves,  and  spread  with  an  antelope's  hide. 
It  seemed,  from  the  articles  of  armour  laid  beside 
it,  and  from  a  crucifix  of  silver,  carefully  and 
reverentially  disposed  at  the  head,  to  be  the  couch 
of  the  knight  himself.  The  other  contained  the 
invalid,  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  a 
strong-built  and  harsh-featured  man,  past,  as  his 
looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of  life.  His 
couch  was  trimmed  more  softly  than  his  master's, 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  more  courtly  garments 
of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe  in  which  the  knights 
showed  themselves  on  pacific  occasions,  and  the 
other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment, 
had  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  sick  domestic.  In  an  outward  part 
of  the  hut,  which  yet  was  within  the  range  of  the 
English  baron's  eye,  a  boy,  rudely  attired  with 
buskins  of  deer's  hide,  a  blue  cap  or  bonnet,  and 
a  doublet,  whose  original  finery  was  much  tar- 
nished, sat  on  his  knees  by  a  chafing-dish  filled 
with  ch  ,rcoal,  cooking  upon  a  plate  of  iron  the 
cakes  of  barley-bread  which  were  then,  and  still 
are,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Scottish  people. 
Part  of  an  antelope  was  suspended  against  one  of 
the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
know  how  it  had  been  procured;  for  a  large  stag 
greyhound,  nobler  in  size  and  appearance  than 
those  even  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick- 
bed, lay  eyeing  the  process  of  baking  the  cake. 
The    sagacious    animal,   on    their    first    entrance, 
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uttered  a  stifled  growl,  which  sounded  from  his 
deep  chest  like  distant  thunder.  But  he  saw 
his  master,  and  acknowledged  his  presence  by 
wagging  his  tail  and  couching  his  head,  abstaining 
from  more  tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting,  as  if  his 
noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the  propriety  of 
silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  couch  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  com- 
posed of  skins,  the  Moorish  physician  of  whom 
Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the 
Eastern  fashion.  The  imperfect  light  showed 
little  of  him,  save  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  covered  with  a  long  black  beard,  which 
descended  over  his  breast  —  that  he  wore  a  high 
tolpach,  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  wool  manu- 
factured at  Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky 
colour,  and  that  his  ample  caftan,  or  Turkish 
robe,  was  also  of  a  dark  hue*  Two  piercing  eyqg, 
which  gleamed  with  unusual  lustre,  were  the  only 
lineaments  of  his  visage  that  could  be  discerned 
amid  the  darkness  in  which  he  was  enveloped. 
The  English  lord  stood  silent  with  a  sort  of  reve- 
rential awe;  for,  notwithstanding  the  roughness 
of  his  general  bearing,  a  scene  of  distress  and 
poverty,  firmly  endured  without  complaint  or 
murmur,  would  at  any  time  have  claimed  more 
reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vaux  than  would  all 
the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royal  presence- 
chamber,  unless  that  presence-chamber  were  King 
Bichard's  own.  Nothing  was,  for  a  time,  heard 
but  the  heavy  and  regular  breathings  of  the 
invalid,  who  seemed  in  profound  repose. 

"He  hath  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  "  as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth,  his 
attendant." 
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"  Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  grasping 
the  Scottish  knight's  hand,  with  a  pressure  which 
had  more  of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  his  words 
to  utter,  "  this  gear  must  be  amended  —  Your 
esquire  is  but  too  evil  fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  he  naturally 
raised  his  voice  to  its  usual  decided  tone.  The 
sick  man  was  disturbed  in  his  slumbers. 

"My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a 
dream,  "  noble  Sir  Kenneth  —  taste  not,  to  you  as 
to  me,  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  refreshing, 
after  the  brackish  springs  of  Palestine?" 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in 
his  slumbers,"  whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Vaux ; 
but  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  physi- 
cian, arising  from  the  place  which  he  had  taken 
near  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and  laying  the  hand  of 
tfee  patient,  whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully 
watching,  quietly  upon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two 
knights,  and  taking  them  each  by  the  arm,  while 
he  intimated  to  them  to  remain  silent,  led  them  to 
the  front  of  the  hut. 

"  In  the  name  of  Issa  ben  Miriam,"  he  said, 
"whom  we  honour  as  you,  though  not  with  the 
same  blinded  superstition,  disturb  not  the  effect  of 
the  blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath  partaken. 
To  awaken  him  now  is  death  or  deprivation  of 
reason ;  but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  muezzin 
calls  from  the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the 
mosque,  and,  if  left  undisturbed  until  then,  I 
promise  you  this  same  Frankish  soldier  shall  be 
able,  without  prejudice  to  his  health,  to  hold  some 
brief  converse  with  you,  on  any  matters  on  which 
either,  and  especially  his  master,  may  have  to 
question  him." 
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The  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative 
commands  of  the  leech,  who  seemed  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  Eastern  proverb, 
that  the  sick-chamber  of  the  patient  is  the  king- 
dom cf  the  physician. 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together  at 
the  door  of  the  hut,  Sir  Kenneth  with  the  air  of 
one  who  expected  his  visitor  to  say  farewell,  and 
De  Vaux  as  if  he-  had  something  on  his  mind 
which  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  The  hound, 
however,  had  pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them, 
and  now  thrust  his  long  rough  countenance  into 
the  hand  of  his  master,  as  if  modestly  soliciting 
some  mark  of  his  kindness.  He  had  no  sooner 
received  the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape 
of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress,  than,  eager  to 
acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  joy  for  his  master's 
return,  he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping  in  full 
career,  and  with  outstretched  tail,  here  and  there, 
about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through 
the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  we  have 
described,  but  never  transgressing  those  precincts 
which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his 
master's  pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this 
kind,  the  dog,  coming  close  up  to  his  master,  laid 
at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood,  relapsed  into 
his  usual  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and 
deportment,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  ashamed  that 
anything  should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far 
out  of  his  sober  self-control. 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasure;  for  Sir 
Kenneth  was  justly  proud  of  his  noble  hound,  and 
the  Northern  English  baron  was  of  course  an 
admirer  of  the  chase,  and  a  judge  of  the  animal's 
merits. 
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"A  right  able  dog/'  he  said.  "I  think,  fair 
sir,  King  Richard  hath  not  an  alan  which  may 
match  him,  if  he  be  as  staunch  as  he  is  swift 
But  let  me  pray  you  —  speaking  in  all  honour  and 
kindness — have  you  not  heard  the  proclamation, 
that  no  one  under  the  rank  of  earl  shall  keep  hunt- 
ing dogs  within  King  Richard's  camp,  without 
the  royal  licence,  which  I  think,  Sir  Kenneth, 
hath  not  been  issued  to  you  ?  I  speak  as  Master 
of  the  Horse." 

"And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said 
Kenneth,  sternly.  "For  the  present  I  follow  the 
banner  of  England,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
have  ever  subjected  myself  to  the  forest-laws  of 
that  kingdom,  nor  have  I  such  respect  for  them  as 
would  incline  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpet 
sounds  to  arms,  my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  as  soon 
as  any  —  when  it  clangs  for  the  charge,  my  lance 
has  not  yet  been  the  last  laid  in  the  rest  But  for 
my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idleness,  King  Richard 
has  no  title  to  bar  my  recreation." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  it  is  a  folly  to 
disobey  the  King's  ordinance  —  so,  with  your  good 
leave,  I,  as  having  authority  in  that  matter,  will 
send  you  a  protection  for  my  friend  here." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly;  "but  he 
knows  my  allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I 
can  protect  him  myself. — And  yet,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly changing  his  manner,  "this  is  but  a  cold 
return  for  a  well-meant  kindness.  I  thank  you, 
my  lord,  most  heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or 
prickers,  might  find  Roswal  at  disadvantage,  and 
do  him  some  injury,  which  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  slow  in  returning,  and  so  ill  might  come  of  it 
You  have  seen  so  much  of  my  housekeeping,  my 
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lord,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  need  not 
shame  to  say  that  Roswal  is  our  principal  pur- 
veyor ;  and  well  I  hope  our  lion  Richard  will  not 
be  like  the  lion  in  the  minstrel  fable,  that  went 
a-hunting,  and  kept  the  whole  booty  to  himself. 
I  cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gentleman, 
who  follows  him  faithfully,  his  hour  of  sport,  and 
his  morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other 
food  is  hard  enough  to  come  by." 

"By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than 
justice  —  and  yet,"  said  the  baron,  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  these  words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns 
the  very  brains  of  our  Norman  princes." 

"We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  "by 
minstrels  and  pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen 
have  formed  great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and 
Nottingham,  having  at  their  head  a  most  stout 
archer,  called  Robin  Hood,  with  his  lieutenant, 
Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard 
relaxed  his  forest-code  in  England,  than  endea- 
voured to  enforce  it  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"Wild  work,  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  one  who  would  avoid 
a  perilous  or  unpleasing  topic  —  "a  mad  world, 
sir.  —  I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  having  presently 
to  return  to  the  King's  pavilion.  At  vespers,  I 
will  again,  with  your  leave,  visit  your  quarters, 
and  speak  with  this  same  infidel  physician.  I 
would,  in  the  meantime,  were  it  no  offence,  will- 
ingly send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend  your 
cheer." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "but  it 
needs  not ;  Roswal  hath  already  stocked  my  larder 
for  "two  weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it 
brings  diseases,  serves  also  to  dry  venison." 
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The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends 
than  they  had  met ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas 
de  Vaux  informed  himself  at  more  length  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  mission  of  the  Eastern 
physician,  and  received  from  the  Scottish  knight 
the  credentials  which  he  had  brought  to  King 
Richard  on  the  part  of  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

A  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

"  This  is  a  strange  tale,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  sick 
monarch,  when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the 
trusty  Baron  of  Gilsland.  "Art  thou  sure  this 
Scottish  man  is  a  tall  man  and  true?" 

"I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jealous 
Borderer.  "I  live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to 
gather  much  truth  among  them,  having  found 
them  ever  fair  and  false.  But  this  man's  bearing 
is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  he  a  devil  as  well 
as  a  Scot  —  that  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in 
conscience." 

"And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  say'st 
thou,  De  Vaux?"  demanded  the  King. 

"  It  is  your  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine 
to  note  men's  bearings ;  and  I  warrant  you  have 
noted  the  manner  in  which  this  man  of  the  Leopard 
hath  borne  himself.  He  hath  been  full  well 
spoken  of." 

"And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "We 
have  ourselves  witnessed  him.  It  is  indeed  our 
purpose,  in  placing  ourselves  ever  in  the  front  of 
battle,  to  see  how  our  liegemen  and  followers 
acquit  themselves,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  accu- 
mulate vainglory  to  ourselves,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed.   We  know  the  vanity  of  the  praise  of  man, 
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which  is  but  a  vapour,  and  buckle  on  our  armour 
for  other  purposes  than  to  win  it" 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King 
make  a  declaration  so  inconsistent  with  his  nature, 
and  believed  at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the  ap- 
proach; of  death  could  have  brought  him  to  speak 
in  depreciating  terms  of  military  renown,  which 
was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But  recollect- 
ing he  had  met  the  royal  confessor  in  the  outer 
pavilion,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  place  this  tem- 
porary self-abasement  to  the  effect  of  the  reverend 
man's  lesson,  and  suffered  the  King  to  proceed 
without  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Richard, "  I  have  indeed  marked 
the  manner  in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir. 
.My  leading-staff  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble, 
had  he  escaped  my  notice  —  and  he  had  ere  now 
tasted  of  our  bounty,  but  that  I  have  also  marked 
his  overweening  and  audacious  presumption." 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing 
the  King's  countenance  change,  "I  fear  I  have  trans- 
gressed your  pleasure  in  lending  some  countenance 
to  his  transgression." 

"How,  De  Multon,  thou?"  said  the  King,  con- 
tracting his  brows,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry 
surprise.  "  Thou  countenance  his  insolence  ?  It 
cannot  be." 

"  Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  have  by  mine  office  right  to  grant  liberty  to 
men  of  gentle  blood  to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two 
within  camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  of  venerie ; 
and  besides,  it  were  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed 
a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gentleman's  dog." 

"Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome?"  said  the 
King. 
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"A  most  perfect  creature  of  heaven/'  said  the 
baron,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports  —  "  of 
the  noblest  Northern  breed  —  deep  in  the  chest, 
strong  in  the  stern,  black  colour,  and  brindled  on 
the  breast  and  legs  —  not  spotted  with  white,  but 
just  shaded  into  grey  —  strength  to  pull  down  a 
bull  —  swiftness  to  cote  an  antelope." 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  "Well, 
thou  hast  given  him  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Be  not,  however,  liberal  of 
your  licences  among  those  knights  adventurers,  who 
have  no  prince  or  leader  to  depend  upon  —  they  are 
ungovernable,  and  leave  no  game  in  Palestine. — 
But  to  this  piece  of  learned  heathenesse  —  say'st 
thou  the  Scot  met  him  in  the  desert  ? " 

"  No,  my  liege,  the  Scot's  tale  runs  thus :  —  He 
was  despatched  to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi,  of 
whom  men  talk  so  much" 

"  'Sdeath  and  hell ! "  said  Richard,  starting  up. 
"  By  whom  despatched,  and  for  what  ?  Who  dared 
send  any  one  thither,  when  our  Queen  was  in  the 
Convent  of  Engaddi,  upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our 
recovery  ?  " 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord," 
answered  the  Baron  de  Vaux ;  "  for  what  purpose, 
he  declined  to  account  to  me.  1  think  it  is  scarce 
known  in  the  camp  that  your  royal  consort  is  on  a 
pilgrimage  —  and  even  the  princes  may  not  have 
been  aware,  as  the  Queen  has  been  sequestered  from 
company  since  your  love  prohibited  her  attendance 
in  case  of  infection." 

"Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard. 
"  So  this  Scottish  man,  this  envoy,  met  with  a  wan- 
dering physician  at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi  —  ha  ? " 

"Not  so,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux;  "but  be 
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met,  I  think,  near  that  place,  with  a  Saracen  Emir 
with  whom  he  had  some  m&14e  in  the  way  of  proof 
of  valour,  and,  finding  him  worthy  to  bear  brave 
men  company,  they  went  together,  as  errant  knights 
are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddi" 

Here  De  Vaux  stopped,  foT  he  was  not  (me  of 
those  who  can  tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

"And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician?"  de- 
manded the  King,  impatiently. 

"No,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux;  "but  the 
Saracen,  learning  your  Majesty's  grievous  illness, 
undertook  that  Saladin  should  send  his  own  phy- 
sician to  you,  and  with  many  assurances  of  his  emi- 
nent skill ;  and  he  came  to  the  grotto  accordingly, 
after  the  Scottish  knight  had  tarried  a  day  for  him 
and  more.  He  is  attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince, 
with  drums  and  atabals,  and  servants  on  horse  and 
foot,  and  brings  with  him  letters  of  credence  from 
Saladin." 

"Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Lore- 
dani?" 

"  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing 
them  hither,  and  behold  their  contents  in  English." 

Eichard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed 
these  words:  "The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet  Mohammed"  ["Out  upon  the  hound!" 
said  Richard,  spitting  in  contempt,  by  way  of  inter- 
jection.] "  Saladin,  king  of  kings,  Soldan  of  Egypt 
and  of  Syria,  the  light  and  refuge  of  the  earth,  to 
the  great  Melech  Ric,  Richard  of  England,  greet- 
ing. Whereas  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
hand  of  sickness  hath  been  heavy  upon  thee,  our 
royal  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  with  thee  only 
such  Nazarene  and  Jewish  mediciners  as  work  with- 
out the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet" 
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["Confusion  on  his  head!"  again  muttered  the 
English  monarch],  "  we  have  therefore  sent  to  tend 
and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time  the  physician  to  our 
own  person,  Adonbec  el  Hakim,  before  whose  face 
the  angel  Azrael1  spreads  his  wings,  and  departs 
from  the  sick-chamber;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  can  save  man  from  all  that  is  not  written 
on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  praying  you 
heartily  to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill ;  not 
only  that  we  may  do  service  to  thy  worth  and 
valour,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  the  nations  of 
Frangistan,  but  that  we  may  bring  the  controversy 
which  is  at  present  between  us  to  an  end,  either  by 
honourable  agreement,  or  by  open  trial  thereof  with 
our  weapons,  in  a  fair  field ;  seeing  that  it  neither 
becomes  thy  place  and  courage  to  die  the  death  of 
a  slave  who  hath  been  overwrought  by  his  task- 
master, nor  befits  it  our  fame  that  a  brave  adversary 
be  snatched  from  our  weapon  by  such  a  disease. 

And,  therefore,  may  the  holy  * 

"  Hold,  hold,"  said  Richard,  " I  will  have  no  more 
of  his  dog  of  a  Prophet !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
the  valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should  believe  in  a 
dead  dog.  —  Yes,  I  will  see  his  physician.  I  will 
put  myself  into  the  charge  of  this  Hakim  —  I 
will  repay  the  noble  Soldan  his  generosity  —  I  will 
meet  Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so  worthily  pro- 
poses, and  he  shall  have  no  cause  to  term  Richard 
of  England  ungrateful.  I  will  strike  him  to  the 
earth  with  my  battle-axe  —  I  will  convert  him  to 
Holy  Church  with  such  blows  as  he  has  rarely  en- 
dured— He  shall  recant  his  errors  before  my  good 
cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will  have  him  baptised 

1  The  Angel  of  Death. 
39 
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in  the  battle-field,  from  my  own  helmet,  though 
the  cleansing  waters  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
us  both.  —  Haste,  De  Vaux,  why  dost  thou  delay  a 
conclusion  so  pleasing  ?    Fetch  the  Hakim  hither." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some 
accession  of  fever  in  this  overflow  of  confidence, 
"  bethink  you,  the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that  you 
are  his  most  formidable  enemy  " 

"  For  which  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do 
me  service  in  this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end 
the  quarrel  betwixt  two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee, 
he  loves  me  as  I  love  him  —  as  noble  adversaries 
ever  love  each  other  —  by  my  honour,  it  were  sin 
to  doubt  his  good  faith ! " 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the 
issue  of  these  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire,'* 
said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland.  "  My  own  life  depends 
upon  it,  for  worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a  dog,  did  I 
proceed  rashly  in  this  matter,  and  make  shipwreck 
of  the  weal  of  Christendom.,, 

"I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of 
life,"  said  Richard,  upbraidingly. 

"  Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout- 
hearted baron,  "save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as 
well  as  my  own." 

"  Well,  thou  suspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard, 
"  begone  then,  and  watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  might  either  cure  or  kill  me, 
for  I  am  weary  of  lying  here  like  an  ox  dying  of 
the  murrain,  when  tambours  are  beating,  horses 
stamping,  and  trumpets  sounding  without" 

The  baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to 
communicate  his  errand  to  some  churchman,  as  he 
felt  something  burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea 
of  his  master  being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he 
confided  his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his 
master,  Richard,  who  both  loved  and  honoured  that 
sagacious  prelate.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts 
which  De  Vaux  stated,  with  that  acuteness  of  intel- 
ligence which  distinguishes  the  Soman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  religious  scruples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated 
with  as  much  lightness  as  propriety  permitted 
him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  subject  to  a  layman. 

"  Mediciners,"  he  said,  "  like  the  medicines  which 
they  employed,  were  often  useful,  though  the  one 
were  by  birth  or  manners  the  vilest  of  humanity, 
as  the  others  are,  in  many  cases,  extracted  from  the 
basest  materials.  Men  may  use  the  assistance  of 
pagans  and  infidels/'  he  continued,  "  in  their  need, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  one  cause  of  their 
being  permitted  to  remain  on  earth  is  that  they 
might  minister  to  the  convenience  of  true  Chris- 
tians —  Thus,  we  lawfully  make  slaves  of  heathen 
captives.  —  Again,"  proceeded  the  prelate,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  the 
services  of  the  unconverted  heathen  —  thus,  in  the 
ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  blessed  Apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were  doubtless 
pagans;  yet  what  said  the  holy  saint  when  their 
ministry  was  needful  — '  Nisi  hi  in  navi  manserint, 
vos  salvi  fieri  non  potestis  —  Unless  these  men  abide 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Again,  Jews  are 
infidels  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  Mohammedans. 
But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  except- 
ing Jews,  and  such  are  employed  without  scandal 
or  scruple.  Therefore,  Mohammedans  may  be  used 
for  their  service  in  that  capacity — quod  erat  demon' 
strandum" 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  scruples  of 
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Thomas  de  Vaux,  who  was  particularly  moved  by 
the  Latin  quotation,  as  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it 

But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency, 
when  he  considered  the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's 
acting  with  bad  faith ;  and  here  he  came  not  to  a 
speedy  decision.  The  baron  showed  him  the  letters 
of  credence.  He  read  and  re-read  them,  and  com- 
pared the  original  with  the  translation. 

"  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  *  to  the 
palate  of  King  Bichard,  and  I  cannot  but  have  my 
suspicions  of  the  wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious 
in  the  art  of  poisons,  and  can  so  temper  them  that 
they  shall  be  weeks  in  acting  upon  the  party,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to  escape. 
They  can  impregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  even 
paper  and  parchment,  with  the  most  subtle  venom 
—  Our  Lady  forgive  me !  —  And  wherefore,  know- 
ing this,  hold  I  these  letters  of  credence  so  close 
to  my  face  ?  —  Take  them,  Sir  Thomas,  take  them 
speedily." 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  haste,  to  the  baron.  "But 
come,  my  Lord  de  Vaux,"  he  continued,  "  wend 
we  to  the  tent  of  this  sick  squire,  where  we  shall 
learn  whether  this  Hakim  hath  really  the  art  of 
curing  which  he  professeth,  ere  we  consider  whether 
there  be  safety  in  permitting  him  to  exercise  his 
art  upon  King  Richard.  —  Yet,  hold!  let  me  first 
take  my  pouncet-box,  for  these  fevers  spread  like 
an  infection.  I  would  advise  you  to  use  dried 
rosemary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my  lord.  T,  too,  know 
something  of  the  healing  art." 

"  I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas 
of  Gilsland;  "but  had  I  been  accessible  to  the 
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fever,  I  had  caught  it  long  since  by  the  bed  of  my 
master/' 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather 
avoided  the  presence  of  the  sick  monarch ;  and  he 
bid  the  baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which 
Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode, 
the  bishop  said  to  De  Vaux,  "Now,  of  a  surety, 
my  lord,  these  Scottish  knights  have  worse  care  of 
their  followers  than  we  of  our  dogs.  Here  is  a 
knight,  valiant  they  say  in  battle,  and  thought 
fitting  to  be  graced  with  charges  of  weight  in  time 
of  truce,  whose  esquire  of  the  body  is  lodged  worse 
than  in  the  worst  dog-kennel  in  England.  What 
say  you  of  your  neighbours?" 

"That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant, 
when  he  lodgeth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his 
own,"  said  De  Vaux,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluc- 
tance; for  though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some 
respects,  yet  it  was  tempered  with  a  strong  and 
lively  regard  for  his  own  safety.  He  recollected, 
however,  the  necessity  there  was  for  judging  per- 
sonally of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and 
entered  the  hut  with  a  stateliness  of  manner  cal- 
culated, as  he  thought,  to  impose  respect  on  the 
stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  com- 
manding figure.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  emi- 
nently handsome,  and  even  in  age  was  unwilling 
to  appear  less  so.  His  episcopal  dress  was  of  the 
richest  fashion,  trimmed  with  costly  fuT,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cope  of  curious  needlework.  The 
rings  on  his  fingers  were  worth  a  goodly  barony, 
and  the  hood  which  he  wore,  though  now  unclasped 
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and  thrown  back  for  heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold 
to  fasten  it  around  his  throat  and  under  his  chin 
when  he  so  inclined  His  long  beard,  now  silvered 
with  age,  descended  over  his  breast.  One  of  two 
youthful  acolytes  who  attended  him  created  an  arti- 
ficial shade,  peculiar  then  to  the  East,  by  bearing 
over  his  head  an  umbrella  of  palmetto  leaves,  while 
the  other  refreshed  his  reverend  master  by  agitating 
a  fan  of  peacock-feathers. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of 
the  Scottish  knight,  the  master  was  absent;  and 
the  Moorish  physician,  whom  he  had  come  to  see, 
sat  in  the  very  posture  in  which  De  Vaux  had  left 
him  several  hours  before,  cross-legged  upon  a  mat 
made  of  twisted  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
who  appeared  in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he 
felt  from  time  to  time.  The  bishop  remained  stand- 
ing before  him  in  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
as  if.  expecting  some  honourable  salutation,  or  at 
least  that  the  Saracen  would  seem  struck  with  the 
dignity  of  his  appearance.  But  Adonbec  el  Hakim 
took  no  notice  of  him  beyond  a  passing  glance,  and 
when  the  prelate  at  length  saluted  him  in  the  lin- 
gua franca  current  in  the  country,  he  only  replied 
by  the  ordinary  Oriental  greeting,  "  Salam  alicum 
—  Peace  be  with  you." 

"  Art  thou  a  physican,  infidel  ? "  said  the  bishop, 
somewhat  mortified  at  this  cold  reception.  "I 
would  speak  with  thee  on  that  art." 

"If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered 
£1  Hakim,  "  thou  wouldst  be  aware  that  physicians 
hold  no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
their  patient  Hear,"  he  added,  as  the  low  growl- 
ing of  the  stag-hound  was  heard  from  the  inner 
hut, "  even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason,  Ulemat 
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His  instinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  barking 
in  the  sick  man's  hearing.  —  Come  without  the 
tent/'  said  he,  rising  and  leading  the  way,  "  if  thou 
hast  aught  to  say  with  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen 
leech's  dress,  and  his  inferiority  of  size,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  tall  prelate  and  gigantic  English 
baron,  there  was  something  striking  in  his  manner 
and  countenance,  which  prevented  the  Bishop  of 
Tyre  from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure  he 
felt  at  this  unceremonious  rebuke.  When  without 
the  hut,  he  gazed  upon  Adonbec  in  silence  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  before  he  could  fix  on  the  best  man- 
ner to  renew  the  conversation.  No  loeks  were  seen 
under  the  high  bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid 
also  part  of  a  brow  that  seemed  lofty  and  expanded, 
smooth,  and  free  from  wrinkles,  as  were  his  cheeks, 
where  they  were  seen  under  the  shade  of  his-  long 
beard.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  piercing 
quality  of  his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  his  apparent  youth,  at 
length  broke  a  pause,  which  the  other  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  interrupt,  by  demanding  of  the  Arabian 
how  old  he  was. 

"The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  are  counted  by  their  wrinkles ;  those  of  sages  by 
their  studies.  I  dare  not  call  myself  older  than  a 
hundred  revolutions  of  the  Hegira." l 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal 
assertion,  that  he  was  a  century  old,  looked  doubt- 
fully upon  the  prelate,  who,  though  he  better  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  £1  Hakim,  answered  his 
glance  by  mysteriously  shaking  his  head.    He  re- 

1  Meaning,  that  his  attainments  were  those  which  might  have 
been  made  in  a  hundred  yean. 
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sumed  an  air  of  importance,  when  he  again  authori- 
tatively demanded,  what  evidence  Adonbec  could 
produce  of  his  medical  proficiency. 

"  Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said 
the  sage,  touching  his  cap  in  sign  of  reverence ;  "  a 
word  which  was  never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe. 
What,  Nazarene,  wouldst  thou  demand  more  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the 
baron,  "  and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  to  the 
couch  of  King  Kichard." 

"  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian, 
"is  in  the  recovery  of  his  patient  Behold  this 
sergeant,  whose  blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the 
fever  which  has  whitened  your  camp  with  skeletons, 
and  against  whidh  the  art  of  your  Nazarene  leeches 
hath  been  like  a  silken  doublet  against  a  lance  of 
steel.  Look  at  his  fingers  and  arms,  wasted  like 
the  claws  and  shanks  of  the  crane.  Death  had  this 
morning  his  clutch  on  him ;  but  had  Azrael  been 
on  one  side  of  the  couch,  I  being  on  the  other,  his 
soul  should  not  have  been  reft  from  his  body.  Dis- 
turb me  not  with  further  questions,  but  await  the 
critical  minute,  and  behold  in  silent  wonder  the 
marvellous  event." 

The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  astrolabe, 
the  oracle  of  Eastern  science,  and,  watching  with 
grave  precision  until  the  precise  time  of  the  evening 
prayer  had  arrived,  he  sank  on  his  knees,  with  his 
face  turned  to  Mecca,  and  recited  the  petitions 
which  close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toil.  The  bishop 
and  the  English  baron  looked  on  each  other,  mean- 
while, with  symptoms  of  contempt  and  indignation, 
but  neither  judged  it  fit  to  interrupt  El  Hakim  in 
his  devotions,  unholy  as  they  considered  them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  which  he  had 
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prostrated  himself,  and,  walking  into  the  hut  where 
the  patient  lay  extended,  he  drew  a  sponge  from  a 
small  silver  box,  dipped  perhaps  in  some  aromatic 
distillation ;  for  when  he  put  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose, 
he  sneezed,  awoke,  and  looked  wildly  around.  He 
was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked 
on  his  couch,  the  bones  and  cartilages  as  visible 
through  the  surface  of  his  skin  as  if  they  had  never 
been  clothed  with  flesh ;  his  face  was  long,  and  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wan- 
dered at  first,  became  gradually  more  settled.  He 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  digni- 
fied visitors,  for  he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the 
covering  from  his  head,  in  token  of  reverence,  as 
he  inquired,  in  a  subdued  and  submissive  voice, 
for  his  master. 

"Do  you  know  us,  vassal?"  said  the  Lord  of 
GilslancL 

"Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squire, 
faintly.  "My  sleep  has  been  long  and  full  of 
dreams.  Yet  1  know  that  you  are  a  great  English 
lord,  as  seemeth  by  the  red  cross,  and  this  a  holy 
prelate,  whose  blessing  I  crave  on  me  a  poor 
sinner." 

"  Thou  hast  it  —  Benedictio  Domini  sit  vobiscwm" 
said  the  prelate,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but 
without  approaching  nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever 
hath  been  subdued  —  he  speaks  with  calmness  and 
recollection  —  his  pulse  beats  composedly  as  yours 
—  try  its  pulsations  yourself." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment ;  but  Thomas 
of  Gilsland,  more  determined  on  making  the  trial, 
did  so,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fever  was 
indeed  gone. 
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"  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  knight,  look- 
ing to  the  bishop:  "the  man  is  assuredly  cured. 
I  must  conduct  this  mediciner  presently  to  King 
Richard's  tent.    What  thinks  your  reverence  ?" 

"Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence 
another,"  said  the  Arab.  "I  will  pass  with  you 
when  I  have  given  my  patient  the  second  cup  of 
this  most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and,  filling 
it  with  water  from  a  gourd  which  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, he  next  drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made  of 
network,  twisted  with  silver,  the  contents  of  which 
the  bystanders  could  not  discover,  and,  immersing 
it  in  the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence  during 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spec- 
tators as  if  some  effervescence  took  place  during  the 
operation,  but  if  so,  it  instantly  subsided. 

"Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man, 
"  sleep,  and  awaken  free  from  malady/1 

"And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught  thou 
wilt  undertake  to  cure  a  monarch  ? "  said  the  Bishop 
of  Tyre. 

"I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  you  may  behold," 
replied  the  sage.  "Are  the  kings  of  Frangistan 
made  of  other  clay  than  the  meanest  of  their 
subjects  ? " 

"Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said 
the  Baron  of  Gilsland.  "  He  hath  shown  that  he 
possesses  the  secret  which  may  restore  his  health. 
If  he  fails  to  exercise  it,  I  will  put  himself  past  the 
power  of  medicine." 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick 
man,  raising  his  voice  as  much  as  his  weakness 
permitted,  exclaimed,  "Reverend  father,  noble 
knight,  and  you,  kind  leech,  if  you  would  have  me 
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sleep  and  recover,  tell  me  in  charity  what  is  become 
of  my  dear  master." 

"  He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend,"  replied 
the  prelate ;  "  on  an  honourable  embassy,  which  may 
detain  him  for  some  days." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  why  deceive 
the  poor  fellow  ?  Friend,  thy  master  has  returned 
to  the  camp,  and  you  will  presently  see  him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his 
wasted  hands  to  heaven,  and,  resisting  no  longer 
the  soporiferous  operation  of  the  elixir,  sank  down 
in  a  gentle. sleep. 

"  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas," 
said  the  prelate :  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for 
a  sick-room  than  an  unpleasing  truth." 

"How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord?"  said  De 
Vaux,  hastily.  "Think  you  I  would  tell  a  false- 
hood to  save  the  lives  of  a  dozen  such  as  he  ? " 

"You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest 
symptoms  of  alarm  —  "  you  said  the  esquire's  mas- 
ter was  returned  —  he,  I  mean,  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard  ? " 

"  And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  I  spoke 
with  him  but  a  few  hours  since.  This  learned  leech 
came  in  his  company." 

"  Holy  Virgin !  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to 
me  ? "  said  the  bishop,  in  evident  perturbation. 

"Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  had  returned  in  company  with  the  phy- 
sician ?  I  thought  I  had,"  replied  De  Vaux,  care- 
lessly. "  But  what  signified  his  return  to  the  skill 
of  the  physician  or  the  cure  of  his  Majesty  ? " 

"Much,  Sir  Thomas  —  it  signified  much,"  said 
the  bishop,  clenching  his  hands,  pressing  his  foot 
against  the  earth,  and  giving  signs  of  impatience,  as 
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if  in  an  involuntary  manner.  "  But  where  can  he 
be  gone  now,  this  same  knight  ?  God  be  with  us  — 
here  may  be  some  fatal  errors ! " 

"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux, 
not  without  wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "can 
probably  tell  us  whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly 
incomprehensible  to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to 
understand  that  an  officer  had  summoned  his  mas- 
ter to  the  royal  tent,  some  time  before  their  arrival 
at  that  of  his  master.  The  anxiety  of  the  bishop 
appeared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evident 
to  De  Vaux,  though  neither  an  acute  observer  nor 
of  a  suspicious  temper.  But  with  his  anxiety 
seemed  to  increase  his  wish  to  keep  it  subdued  and 
unobserved.  He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  De  Yaux, 
who  looked  after  him  with  astonishment ;  and,  after 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  silent  wonder,  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent 
of  King  Richard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

This  is  the  prince  of  leeches ;  fever,  plague, 

Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  him, 

And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. 

Anonymous. 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  and 
an  anxious  countenance  towards  the  royal  pavilion. 
He  had  much  diffidence  of  his  own  capacity,  except 
in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  conscious  of  no  very  acute 
intellect,  was  usually  contented  to  wonder  at  cir- 
cumstances which  a  man  of  livelier  imagination 
would  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  under- 
stand, or  at  least  would  have  made  the  subject  of 
speculation.  But  it  seemed  very  extraordinary, 
even  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  bishop 
should  have  been  at  once  abstracted  from  all  reflec- 
tion on  the  marvellous  cure  which  they  had  wit* 
nessed,  and  upon  the  probability  it  afforded  of 
Richard  being  restored  to  health,  by  what  seemed 
a  very  trivial  piece  of  information,  announcing  the 
motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight,  than  whom 
Thomas  of  Gilsland  knew  nothing  within  the  circle 
of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant  or  contemptible ; 
and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  passively  beholding 
passing  events,  the  baron's  spirit  toiled  with  un- 
wonted attempts  to  form  conjectures  on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him  that 
the  whole  might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King 
Richard,  formed  within  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and 
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to  which  the  bishop,  who  was  by  some  represented 
as  a  politic  and  unscrupulous  person,  was  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  accessory.  It  was  true  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  there  existed  no  character  so 
perfect  as  that  of  his  master ;  for  Richard  being  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  and  the  chief  of  Christian  leaders, 
and  obeying  in  all  points  the  commands  of  Holy 
Church,  De  Vaux's  ideas  of  perfection  went  no 
farther.  Still  lie  knew  that,  however  unworthily, 
it  had  been  always  his  master's  fate  to  draw  as 
much  reproach  and  dislike  as  honour  and  attach- 
ment from  the  display  of  his  great  qualities ;  and 
that  in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes 
bound  by  oath  to  the  Crusade,  were  many  who 
would  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  victory  over  the 
Saracens  to  the  pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least  of 
humbling,*  Richard  of  England. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "  it  is 
in  no  sense  impossible  that  this  £1  Hakim,  with 
this  his  cure,  or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body 
of  the  Scottish  squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a 
trick,  to  which  he  of  the  Leopard  may  be  accessory, 
and  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is, 
may  have  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily 
reconciled  with  the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop 
on  learning  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the 
Scottish  knight  had  suddenly  returned  to  the  Cru- 
saders' camp.  But  De  Yaux  was  influenced  only 
by  his  general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him  the 
assured  belief  that  a  wily  Italian  priest,  a  false- 
hearted Scot,  and  an  infidel  physician  formed  a  set 
of  ingredients  from  which  all  evil,  and  no  good, 
was  likely  to  be  extracted.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  lay  his  scruples  bluntly  before  the  King,  of  whose 
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judgment  he  had  nearly  as  high  an  opinion  as  of 
his  valour. 

Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary 
to  the  suppositions  which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had 
entertained.  Scarce  had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion, 
when,  betwixt  the  impatience  of  the  fever  and 
that  which  was  natural  to  his  disposition,  Richard 
began  to  murmur  at  his  delay,  and  express  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to 
try  to  reason  himself  out  of  this  irritation,  which 
greatly  increased  his  bodily  malady.  He  wearied 
hie  attendants  by  demanding  from  them  amuse* 
ments,  and  the  breviary  of  the  priest,  the  romance 
of  the  clerk,  even  the  harp  of  his  favourite  minstrel, 
were  had  recourse  to  in  vain.  At  length,  some  two 
hours  before  sundown,  and  long,  therefore,  ere  he 
could  expect  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  process  of 
the  cure  which  the  Moor  or  Arabian  had  under- 
taken, he  sent,  as  we  have  already  heard,  a  messen- 
ger commanding  the  attendance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  impatience 
by  obtaining  from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  absence  from  the  camp, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  this 
celebrated  physician. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered 
the  royal  presence,  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to 
such  scenes.  He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  King 
of  England,  even  by  sight,  although,  tenacious  of 
his  rank,  as  devout  in  the  adoration  of  the  lady  of 
his  secret  heart,  he  had  never  been  absent  on  those 
occasions  when  the  munificence  and  hospitality:  of 
England  opened  the  Court  of  its  monarch  to  all 
who  held  a  certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The  King 
gassed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  bed- 
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side,  while  the  knight  bent  his  knee  for  a  moment, 
then  arose,  and  stood  before  him,  as  became  an  offi- 
cer in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  in  a  posture 
of  deference,  but  not  of  subservience  or  humility. 

"Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "is  Kenneth  of 
the  Leopard.  From  whom  hadst  thou  degree  of 
knighthood  ? " 

"  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  lion, 
King  of  Scotland/'  replied  the  Scot. 

"  A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "  well  worthy  to  con- 
fer honour,  nor  has  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserving 
shoulder.  We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself  knightly 
and  valiantly  in  press  of  battle,  when  most  need 
there  was ;  and  thou  hadst  not  been  yet  to  learn 
that  thy  deserts  were  known  to  us,  but  that  thy 
presumption  in  other  points  has  been  such  that 
thy  services  can  challenge  no  better  reward  than 
that  of  pardon  for  thy  transgression.  What  say^st 
thou  —  ha  ? " 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 
express  himself  distinctly;  the  consciousness  of 
his  too  ambitious  love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance 
with  which  Goeur  de  Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his 
inmost  soul,  combining  to  disconcert  him. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "although  soldiers 
should  obey  command,  and  vassals  be  respectful 
towards  their  superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave 
knight  greater  offence  than  the  keeping  a  simple 
hound,  though  it  were  contrary  to  our  express 
public   ordinance." 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face, 
beheld,  and  'beholding,  smiled  inwardly  at  the  relief 
produced  by  the  turn  he  had  given  to  his  general 
accusation. 

"So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "your 
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Majesty  must  be  good  to  us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land in  this  matter.  We  are  far  from  home,  scant 
of  revenues,  and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your 
wealthy  nobles,  who  have  credit  of  the  Lombards. 
The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder  that 
we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time, 
with  our  herbs  and  barley-cakfes." 

"It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard, 
"  since  Thomas  de  Vaux,  who  doth,  like  all  around 
me,  that  which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath  already 
given  thee  permission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

"For  hunting  only,  and  please  you,"  said  the 
Scot ;  "  but,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  indulge  me 
with  the  privilege  of  hawking  also,  and  you  list  to 
trust  me  with  a  falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  could  supply 
your  royal  mess  with  some  choice  waterfowl." 

"I  dread  me,  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon,"  said 
the  King,  "thou  wouldst  scarce  wait  for  the  per- 
mission. I  wot  well  it  is  said  abroad  that  we  of 
the  line  of  Anjou  resent  offence  against  our  forest 
laws  as  highly  as  we  would  do  treason  against  our 
crown.  To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we 
could  pardon  either  misdemeanour.  —  But  enough 
of  this.  I  desire  to  know  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  where- 
fore, and  by  whose  authority,  you  took  this  recent 
journey  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Engaddi  ?  " 

"  By  order,"  replied  the  knight, "  of  the  Council 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Holy  Crusade." 

"  And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order, 
when  I  —  not  the  least,  surely,  in  the  league  —  was 
unacquainted  with  it?" 

"  It  was  not  my  part,  please  your  Highness,"  said 
the  Scot,  "  to  inquire  into  such  particulars.  I  am 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross  —  serving,  doubtless,  for  the 
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present,  under  your  Highnesses  banner,  and  proud 
of  the  permission  to  do  so  —  but  still  one  who  hath 
taken  on  him  the  holy  symbol  for  the  rights  of 
Christianity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  bound,  therefore,  to  obey,  without  ques- 
tion, the  orders  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  by  whom 
the  blessed  enterprise  is  directed.  That  indisposi- 
tion should  seclude,  I  trust  for  but  a  short  time, 
your  Highness  from  their  councils,  in  which  you 
hold  so  potential  a  voice,  I  must  lament  with  all 
Christendom ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  I  must  obey  those 
on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  command  devolves,  or 
set  but  an  evil  example  in  the  Christian  camp/' 

"Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Richard;  "and 
the  blame  rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with 
whom,  when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  raise  me 
from  this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and  inactivity,  I 
hope  to  reckon  roundly.  What  was  the  purport 
of  thy  message  ?  ° 

"Methinks,  and  please  your  Highness,"  replied 
Sir  Kenneth,  "  that  were  best  asked  of  those  who 
sent  me,  and  who  can  render  the  reasons  of  mine 
errand;  whereas,  I  can  only  tell  its  outward  form 
and  purport." 

"Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot  —  it  were  ill  for 
thy  safety,"  said  the  irritable  monarch. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  firmly, 
"  I  cast  behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  when  I 
vowed  myself  to  this  enterprise,  looking  rather  to 
my  immortal  welfare  than  to  that  which  concerns 
my  earthly  body." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  u  thou  art  a 
brave  fellow !  Hark  thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the 
Scottish  people:  they  are  hardy,  though  dogged 
and  stubborn,  and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the  main, 
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though  the  necessity  of  state  has  sometimes  con- 
strained them  to  be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some 
love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have  voluntarily  done  what 
they  could  not  by  arms  have  extorted  from  me, 
any  more  than  from  my  predecessors  —  I  have  re* 
established  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick, 
which  lay  in  pledge  to  England  —  I  have  restored 
your  ancient  boundaries  —  and,  finally,  I  have  re- 
nounced a  claim  to  homage  upon  the  crown  of 
England,  which  I  thought  unjustly  forced  on  you. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent friends,  where  former  kings  of  England 
attempted  only  to  compel  unwilling  and  rebellious 
vassals." 

"All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  bowing  —  "all  this  you  have  done, 
by  your  royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  at  Canter- 
bury. Therefore  have  you  me,  and  many  better 
Scottish  men,  making  .war  against  the  infidels,  under 
your  banners,  who  would  else  have  been  ravaging 
your  frontiers  in  England.  If  their  numbers  are 
now  few,  it  is  because  their  lives  have  been  freely 
waged  and  wasted." 

"  I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King ;  *  and  for  the 
good  offices  I  have  done  your  land,  I  require  you 
to  remember  that,  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
Christian  league,  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  nego- 
tiations of  my  confederates.  Do  me,  therefore,  the 
justice  to  tell  me  what  I  have  a  title  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  I  am  certain  to  know 
more  truly  from  you  than  from  others." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  thus  conjured,  I  will 
speak  the  truth ;  for  I  well  believe  that  your  pur- 
poees  towards  the  principal  object  of  our  expedition 
are  single-hearted  and  honest ;  and  it  is  more  than 
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I  dare  warrant  for  others  of  the  Holy  League.  Be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  know,  my  charge  was  to  pro- 
pose, through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  En- 
gaddi  —  a  holy  man,  respected  and  protected  by 
Saladin  himself" 

"  A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said 
Richard,  hastily  interrupting  him. 

"  No,  by  St.  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scottish 
knight ;  "  but  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace, 
and  the  withdrawing  our  armies  from  Palestine.* 

"  St.  George ! "  said  Richard,  in  astonishment 
"  111  as  I  have  justly  thought  of  them,  I  could  not 
have  dreamed  they  would  have  humbled  themselves 
to  such  dishonour.  Speak,  Sir  Kenneth,  with  what 
will  did  you  carry  such  a  message  ? n 

"  With  right  good-will,  my  lord,"  said  Kenneth ; 
"  because,  when  we  had  lost  our  noble  leader,  under 
whose  guidance  alone  I  hoped  for  victory,  I  saw 
none  who  could  succeed  him  likely  to  lead  us  to 
conquest,  and  I  accounted  it  well  in  such  circum- 
stances to  avoid  defeat." 

"And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace 
to  be  contracted?"  said  King  Richard,  painfully 
suppressing  the  passion  with  which  his  heart  was 
almost  bursting. 

"  These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.  "  I 
delivered  them  sealed  to  the  hermit" 

"  And  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit  — 
for  fool,  madman,  traitor,  or  saint  ? "  said  Richard 

"  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottish  man, 
"  I  hold  to  be  assumed  to  win  favour  and  reverence 
from  the  Paynimrie,  who  regard  madmen  as  the 
inspired  of  Heaven ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  as 
exhibited    only   occasionally,  and  not   as   mixing, 
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like  natural  folly,  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
mind." 

"  Shrewdly  replied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing 
himself  back  on  his  couch,  from  which  he  had  half- 
raised  himself.     "  Now  of  his  penitence  ? " 

"His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "appears 
to  me  sincere,  and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some 
dreadful  crime,  for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own 
opinion,  condemned  to  reprobation." 

"  And  for  his  policy  ? "  said  King  Richard. 

"Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
"  he  despairs  of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  his 
own  salvation,  by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle  — 
at  least,  since  the  arm  of  Eichard  of  England  hath 
ceased  to  strike  for  it" 

"  And  therefore  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit 
is  like  that  of  these  miserable  princes,  who,  forget- 
ful of  their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are  only 
resolved  and  determined  when  the  question  is  re^ 
treat,  and,  rather  than  go  forward  against  an  armed 
Saracen,  would  trample  in  their  flight  over  a  dying 
ally!" 

"  Might  I  so  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said 
the  Scottish  knight,  "  this  discourse  but  heats  your 
disease,  the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads 
more  evil  than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed, 
more  flushed,  and  his  action  became  more  feverishly 
vehement,  as,  with  clenched  hand,  expanded  arm, 
and  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under 
bodily  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  under  vexation 
of  mind,  while  his  high  spirit  led  him  to  speak  on, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  both. 

"  You  can  flatter,  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
escape  me  not    I  must  know  more  from  you  than 
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you  have  yet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  consort 
when  at  Engaddi?" 

"To  my  knowledge  —  no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir 
Kenneth,  with  considerable  perturbation;  for  he 
remembered  the  midnight  procession  in  the  chapel 
of  the  rocks. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  King,  in  a  sterner  voice, 
"  whether  you  were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Car- 
melite Nuns  at  Engaddi,  and  there  saw  Berengaria, 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  who 
went  thither  on  pilgrimage  ? " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  will  speak  the 
truth  as  in  the  confessional.  In  a  subterranean 
chapel,  to  which  the  anchorite  conducted  me,  I  be- 
held a  choir  of  ladies  do  homage  to  a  relic  of  the 
highest  sanctity ;  but  as  I  saw  not  their  faces,  nor 
heard  their  voices,  unless  in  the  hymns  which 
they  chanted,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Queen  of 
England  was  of  the  bevy." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to 
you?" 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  Eichard,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  "as  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall 
know  by  your  answer  how  you  value  either  charac- 
ter —  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  know  any  lady  amongst 
that  band  of  worshippers  ? " 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much 
hesitation,  "I  might  guess." 

"  And  I  also  may  guess,"  said  the  King,  frowning 
sternly;  "but  it  is  enough.  Leopard  as  you 
are,  Sir  Knight,  beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw. 
Hark  ye  —  to  become  enamoured  of  the  moon 
would  be  but  an  act  of  folly;  but  to  leap  from 
the  battlements  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  wild  hope 
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of  coming  within  her  sphere,  were  self-destructive 
madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  the  King,  hastily  changing  to 
his  more  natural  manner,  said,  "Enough — begone 
—  speed  to  De  Vaux,  and  send  him  hither  with  the 
Arabian  physician.  My  life  for  the  faith  of  the 
Soldan!  Would  he  but  abjure  his  false  law,  I 
would  aid  him  with  my  sword  to  drive  this  scum  of 
French  and  Austrians  from  his  dominions,  and  think 
Palestine  as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her  kings 
were  anointed  by  the  decree  of  heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently 
afterwards  the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation 
from  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  the 
Majesty  of  England. 

"  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  was 
his  reply.    "  Who  are  the  reverend  ambassadors  ?  " 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat." 

"  Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds,"  said 
Richard ;  "  yet,  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by 
his  couch  long  since.  —  Jocelyn,  lay  me  the  couch 
more  fairly,  it  is  tumbled  like  a  stormy  sea  — reach 
me  yonder  steel  mirror — pass  a  comb  through 
my  hair  and  beard.  They  look,  indeed,  liker  a 
lion's  mane  than  a  Christian  man's  locks.  Bring 
water." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  "  the 
leeches  say  that  cold  water  may  be  fatal" 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches ! "  replied  the 
monarch.  "If  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I 
will  allow  them  to  torment  me  ?  —  There,  then,"  he 
said,  after  having  made  his  ablutions,  "  admit  the 
worshipful  envoys :  they  will  now,  I  think,  scarcely 
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see  that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent  of  his 
person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a 
tall,  thin,  war-worn  man,  with  a  slow  yet  penetra- 
ting eye,  and  a  brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark 
intrigues  had  stamped  a  portion  of  their  obscurity. 
At  the  head  of  that  singular  body,  to  whom  their 
Order  was  everything  and  their  individuality  nothing 
—  seeking  the  advancement  of  its  power,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  that  very  religion  which  the  fraternity 
were  originally  associated  to  protect  —  accused  of 
heresy  and  witchcraft,  although  by  their  character 
Christian  priests  —  suspected  of  secret  league  with 
the  Soldan,  though  by  oath  devoted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Temple,  or  its  recovery  —  the 
whole  Order,  and  the  whole  personal  character  of  its 
commander,  or  Grand  Master,  was  a  riddle,  at  the 
exposition  of  which  most  men  shuddered  The 
Grand  Master  was  dressed  in  his  white  robes  of 
solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  abacus,  a  mystic  staff  of 
office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  singular  conjectures  and  commentaries,  lead- 
ing to  suspicions  that  this  celebrated  fraternity  of 
Christian  knights  were  embodied  under  the  foulest 
symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing 
exterior  than  the  dark  and  mysterious  priest-soldier 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  He  was  a  hand- 
some man,  of  middle  age,  or  something  past  that 
term,  bold  in  the  field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and 
gallant  in  times  of  festivity;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  generally  accused  of  versatility,  of  a 
narrow  and  selfish  ambition,  of  a  desire  to  extend 
his  own  principality,  without  regard  to  the  weal  of 
the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his 
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own  interest,  by  private  negotiations  with  Saladin, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian  leaguers. 

When  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by 
these  dignitaries,  and  courteously  returned  by  King 
Richard,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  commenced  an 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  their  visit,  sent,  as  he 
said  they  were,  by  the  anxious  kings  and  princes 
who  composed  the  Council  of  the  Crusaders,  "  to 
inquire  into  the  health  of  their  magnanimous  ally, 
the  valiant  King  of  England." 

"  We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  princes 
of  the  Council  hold  our  health,"  replied  the  Eng- 
lish King,  "and  are  well  aware  how  much  they 
must  have  suffered  by  suppressing  all  curiosity  con- 
cerning it  for  fourteen  days,  for  fear,  doubtless,  of 
aggravating  our  disorder,  by  showing  their  anxiety 
regarding  the  event." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloquence  being  checked, 
and  he  himself  thrown  into  some  confusion,  by  this 
reply,  his  more  austere  companion  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  conversation,  and,  with  as  much  dry 
and  brief  gravity  as  was  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sence which  he  addressed,  informed  the  King  that 
they  came  from  the  Council,  to  pray,  in  the  name 
of  Christendom,  "that  he  would  not  suffer  his 
health  to  be  tampered  with  by  an  infidel  physician, 
said  to  be  despatched  by  Saladin,  until  the  Council 
had  taken  measures  to  remove  or  confirm  the  sus- 
picion which  they  at  present  conceived  did  attach 
itself  to  the  mission  of  such  a  person" 

"  Grand  Master  of  the  holy  and  valiant  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  and  you,  most  noble  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,"  replied  Richard,  "  if  it  please  you  to 
retire  into  the  adjoining  pavilion,  you  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  account  we  make  of  the  tender 
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remonstrances  of  our  royal  and  princely  colleagues 
in  this  religious  warfare." 

The  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  accord- 
ingly; nor  had  they  been  many  minutes  in  the 
outward  pavilion  when  the  Eastern  physician  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  and 
Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  baron,  however,  was  a 
little  later  of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two, 
stopping,  perchance,  to  issue  some  orders  to  the 
warders  without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his 
obeisance;  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  to  the  Marquis 
and  Grand  Master,  whose  dignity  was  apparent, 
both  from  their  appearance  and  their  bearing.  The 
Grand  Master  returned  the  salutation  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disdainful  coldness ;  the  Marquis,  with 
the  popular  courtesy  which  he  habitually  practised 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  nation.  There  was  a 
pause;  for  the  Scottish  knight,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  De  Vaux,  presumed  not,  of  his  own 
authority,  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  during  this  interval,  the  Grand  Master  sternly 
demanded  of  the  Moslem,  "  Infidel,  hast  thou  the 
courage  to  practise  thine  art  upon  the  person  of  an 
anointed  sovereign  of  the  Christian  host  ? " 

"The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines 
on  the  Nazarene  as  well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and 
his  servant  dare  make  no  distinction  betwixt  them, 
when  called  on  to  exercise  the  art  of  healing.'9 

"Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"or  whatsoever  they  call  thee  for  an  unbaptised 
slave  of  darkness,  dost  thou  well  know  that  thou 
shalt  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  should  King 
Richard  die  under  thy  charge?" 

"That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physi- 
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cian,  "  seeing  that  I  can  but  use  human  means,  and 
that  the  issue  is  written  in  the  book  of  light." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "consider  that  this 
learned  man  is  not  acquainted  with  our  Christian 
Order,  adopted  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  safety 
of  his  anointed.  —  Be  it  known  to  thee,  grave  physi- 
cian, whose  skill  we  doubt  not,  that  your  wisest 
course  is  to  repair  to  the  presence  of  the  illustrious 
Council  of  our  Holy  League,  and  there  to  give 
account  and  reckoning  to  such  wise  and  learned 
leeches  as  they  shall  nominate  concerning  your 
means  of  process  and  cure  of  this  illustrious  pa- 
tient; so  shall  you  escape  all  the  danger  which, 
rashly  taking  such  a  high  matter  upon  your  sole 
answer,  you  may  else  most  likely  incur." 

"  My  lords,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  I  understand  you 
well.  But  knowledge  hath  its  champions  as  well 
as  your  military  art  —  nay,  hath  sometimes  had  its 
martyrs  as  well  as  religion.  I  have  the  command 
of  my  sovereign,  the  Soldan  Saladin,  to  heal  this 
Nazarene  king,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pro- 
phet, I  will  obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear 
swords  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  faithful,  and  I 
proffer  my  body  to  your  weapons.  But  I  will  not 
reason  with  one  uncircumcised  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  medicines  of  which  I  have  obtained  knowledge 
through  the  grace  of  the  Prophet,  and  I  pray  you 
interpose  no  delay  between  me  and  my  office." 

"  Who  talks  of  delay  ? "  said  the  Baron  de  Vaux, 
hastily  entering  the  tent.  "  We  have  had  but  too 
much  already.  —  I  salute  you,  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
serrat, and  you,  valiant  Grand  Master.  But  I  must 
presently  pass  with  this  learned  physician  to  the 
bedside  of  my  master." 
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"  My  lord/'  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman-French, 
or  the  language  of  Ouie, as  it  was  then  called,  "are 
you  well  advised  that  we  came  to  expostulate,  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  the  nionarchs  and  princes 
of  the  Crusade,  against  the  risk  of  permitting  an 
infidel  and  Eastern  physician  to  tamper  with  a  health 
so  valuable  as  that  of  your  master  King  Richard  ? " 

"Noble  lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman, 
bluntly,  "  I  can  neither  use  many  words,  nor  do  I 
delight  in  listening  to  them  —  moreover,  I  am  much 
more  ready  to  believe  what  my  eyes  have  seen  than 
what  my  ears  have  heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  of  King  Richard,  and 
I  believe  and  trust  he  will  labour  to  do  so.  Time 
is  precious.  If  Mohammed  —  may  God's  curse  be 
on  him  !  —  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  with  such 
fair  purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el  Hakim  entertains, 
I  would  hold  it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute.  So, 
give  ye  God'en,  my  lords." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "the 
King  himself  said  we  should  be  present  when  this 
same  physician  dealt  upon  him." 

The  baron  whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably 
to  know  whether  the  Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then 
replied,  "  My  lords,  if  you  will  hold  your  patience, 
you  are  welcome  to  enter  with  us ;  but  if  you  in- 
terrupt, by  action  or  threat,  this  accomplished  phy- 
sician in  his  duty,  be  it  known  that,  without  respect 
to  your  high  quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence 
from  Richard's  tent ;  for  know,  I  am  so  well  satis- 
fied of  the  virtue  of  this  man's  medicines,  that  were 
Richard  himself  to  refuse  them,  by  Our  Lady  of 
Lanercost,  I  think  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  force 
him  to  take  the  means  of  his  cure  whether  he  would 
or  no.  —  Move  onward,  El  Hakim." 
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The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  lingua  franca, 
and  instantly  obeyed  by  the  physician.  The  Grand 
Master  looked  grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old  sol- 
dier, but,  on  exchanging  a  glance  with  the  Marquis, 
smoothed  his  frowning  brow  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  both  followed  De  Vaux  and  the  Arabian  into 
the  inner  tent,  where  Richard  lay  expecting  them, 
with  that  impatience  with  which  the  sick  man 
watches  the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir  Kenneth, 
whose  attendance  seemed  neither  asked  nor  pro- 
hibited, felt  himself,  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  entitled  to  follow  these  high  dignitaries, 
but,  conscious  of  his  inferior  power  and  rank,  re- 
mained aloof  during  the  scene  which  took  place. 

Richard,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  So  ho  1  a  goodly  fellowship 
come  to  see  Richard  take  his  leap  in  the  dark.  — 
My  noble  allies,  I  greet  you  as  the  representatives 
of  our  assembled  league;  Richard  will  again  be 
amongst  you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear 
to  the  grave  what  is  left  of  him.  —  De  Vaux,  lives 
he  or  dies  he,  thou  hast  the  thanks  of  thy  prince. 
—  There  is  yet  another  —  but  this  fever  hath  wasted 
my  eyesight !  What,  the  bold  Scot,  who  would  climb 
heaven  without  a  ladder?  He  is  welcome  too. — 
Come,  Sir  Hakim,  to  the  work,  to  the  work ! " 

The  physician,  who  had  already  informed  him- 
self of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  King's  illness, 
now  felt  his  pulse  for  a  long  time,  and  with  deep  at- 
tention, while  all  around  stood  silent,  and  in  breath- 
less expectation.  The  sage  next  filled  a  cup  with 
spring  water,  and  dipped  into  it  the  small  red  purse, 
which,  as  formerly,  he  took  from  his  bosom.  When 
he  seemed  to  think  it  sufficiently  medicated,  he  was 
about  to  offer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  prevented 
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him,  by  saying,  "  Hold  an  instant !  Thou  hast  felt 
my  pulse  —  let  me  lay  my  finger  on  thine.  I  too, 
as  becomes  a  good  knight,  know  something  of  thine 
art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesita- 
tion, and  his  long  slender  dark  fingers  were,  for  an 
instant,  enclosed,  and  almost  buried,  in  the  large 
enfoldment  of  King  Richard's  hand. 

"His  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant's,"  said  the 
King;  "bo  throb  not  theirs  who  poison  princes. 
De  Vaux,  whether  we  live  or  die,  dismiss  this  Ha- 
kim with'  honour  and  safety.  —  Commend  us,  friend, 
to  the  noble  Saladin.  Should  I  die,  it  is  without 
doubt  of  his  faith  —  should  I  live,  it  will  be  to  thank 
him  as  a  warrior  would  desire  to  be  thanked." 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his 
hand,  and,  turning  to  the  Marquis  and  the  Grand 
Master,  "  Mark  what  I  say,  and  let  my  royal  brethren 
pledge  me  in  Cyprus  wine  —  'To  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  first  Crusader  who  shall  strike  lance 
or  sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem;  and  to  the 
shame  and  eternal  infamy  of  whomsoever  shall 
turn  back  from  the  plough  on  which  he  hath  laid 
his  hand ! ' " 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to 
the  Arabian,  and  sank  back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon 
the  cushions  which  were  arranged  to  receive  him. 
The  physician,  then,  with  silent  but  expressive 
signs,  directed  that  all  should  leave  the  tent  ex- 
cepting himself  and  De  Vaux,  whom  no  remon- 
strance could  induce  to  withdraw.  The  apartment 
was  cleared  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And,  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontent, 
I'll  read  yon  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars  stood  together  in  the  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  within  which  this  singular 
scene  had  passed,  and  beheld  a  strong  guard  of 
bills  and  bows  drawn  out  to  form  a  circle  around 
it,  and  keep  at  distance  all  which  might  disturb 
the  sleeping  monarch.  The  soldiers  wore  the 
downcast,  silent,  and  sullen  looks  with  which 
they  trail  their  arms  at  a  funeral,  and  stepped 
with  such  caution  that  you  could  not  hear  a 
buckler  ring  or  a  sword  clatter,  though  so  many 
men  in  armour  were  moving  around  the  tent. 
They  lowered  their  weapons  in  deep  reverence  as 
the  dignitaries  passed  through  their  files,  but  with 
the  same  profound  silence. 

"  There  is  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island 
dogs,"  said  the  Grand  Master  to  Conrade,  when 
they  had  passed  Richard's  guards.  "  What  hoarse 
tumult  and  revel  used  to  be  before  this  pavilion ! 
Naught  but  pitching  the  bar,  hurling  the  ball, 
wrestling,  roaring  of  songs,  clattering  of  wine- 
pots,  and  quaffing  of  flagons,  among  these  burly 
yeomen,  as  if  they  were  holding  some  country 
wake,  with  a  maypole  in  the  midst  of  them, 
instead  of  a  royal  standard." 
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"Mastiffs  are  a  faithful  race,"  said  Comrade; 
"  and  the  King  their  master  has  won  their  love  by 
being  ready  to  wrestle,  brawl,  or  revel  amongst 
the  foremost  of  them,  whenever  the  humour  seized 
him." 

"He  is  totally  compounded  of  humours,"  said 
the  Grand  Master.  "Marked  you  the  pledge  he 
gave  us,  instead  of  a  prayer,  over  his  grace-cup 
yonder  ? " 

"  He  would  have  felt  it  a  grace-cup,  and  a  well- 
spiced  one  too/'  said  the  Marquis,  "  were  Saladin 
like  any  other  Turk  that  ever  wore  turban,  or 
turned  him  to  Mecca  at  call  of  the  muezzin.  But 
he  affects  faith,  and  honour,  and  generosity  —  as 
if  it  were  for  an  unbaptised  dog  like  him  to  prac- 
tise the  virtuous  bearing  of  a  Christian  knight  1 
It  is  said  he  hath  applied  to  Richard  to  be 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  chivalry." 

"  By  St.  Bernard ! "  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master, 
"  it  were  time  then  to  throw  off  our  belts  and 
spurs,  Sir  Oonrade,  deface  our  armorial  bearings, 
and  renounce  our  burgonets,  if  the  highest  honour 
of  Christianity  were  conferred  on  an  unchristened 
Turk  of  tenpence." 

"You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  yet,  though  he  be  a  likely  man,  I  have 
seen  a  better  heathen  sold  for  forty  pence  at  the 
bagnio." 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  royal  tent,  prancing 
among  the  gallant  train  of  esquires  and  pages  by 
whom  they  were  attended,  when  Oonrade,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  proposed  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  which  had 
arisen,  and,  dismissing   their  steeds  and   attend- 
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ants,  walk  homewards  to  their  own  quarters, 
through  the  lines  of  the  extended  Christian  camp. 
The  Grand  Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded 
to  walk  together  accordingly,  avoiding,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
canvas  -city,  and  tracing  the  broad  esplanade  which 
lay  between  the  tents  and  the  external  defences, 
where  they  could  converse  in  private,  and  un- 
marked, save  by  the  sentinels  as  they  passed 
them. 

They  spoke  for  a  time  upon  the  military  points 
and  preparations  for  defence ;  but  this  sort  of  dis- 
course, in  which  neither  seemed  to  take  interest, 
at  length  died  away,  and  there  was  a  long  pause, 
which  terminated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
stopping  short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a 
sudden  resolution,  and,  gazing  for  some  moments 
on  the  dark  inflexible  countenance  of  the  Grand 
Master,  he  at  length  addressed  him  thus:  "Might 
it  consist  with  your  valour  and  sanctity,  reverend 
Sir  Giles  Amaury,  I  would  pray  you  for  once  to 
lay  aside  the  dark  visor  which  you  wear,  and  to 
converse  with  a  friend  barefaced/' 

The  Templar  half  smiled. 

"There  are  light-coloured  masks,1'  he  said,  "as 
well  as  dark  visors,  and  the  one  conceals  the 
natural  features  as  completely  as  the  other." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  chin,  and  withdrawing  it  with  the  action 
of  one  who  unmasks  himself ;  "  there  lies  my  dis- 
guise. And  now,  what  think  you,  as  touching 
the  interests  of  your  own  Order,  of  the  prospects 
of  this  Crusade?" 

"This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  Day  thoughts 
rather  than  exposing  your  own,"  said  the  Grand 

41 
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Master;  "yet  I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to 
me  by  a  santon  of  the  desert.  —  CA  certain  farmer 
prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain,  and  murmured  when  it 
fell  not  at  his  need.  To  punish  his  impatience, 
Allah/  said  the  santon, '  sent  the  Euphrates  upon 
his  farm,  and  he  was  destroyed  with  '  all  his 
possessions,  even  by  the  granting  of  his  own 
wishes.' " 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade. 
"  Would  that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  nineteen 
parts  of  the  armaments  of  these  Western  princes ! 
What  remained  would  better  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  nobles  of  Palestine,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Left  to  ourselves,  we  might  have  bent  to 
the  storm,  or,  moderately  supported  with  money 
and  troops,  we  might  have  compelled  Saladin  to 
respect  our  valour,  and  grant  us  peace  and  protec- 
tion on  easy  terms.  But,  from  the  extremity  of 
danger  with  which  this  powerful  Crusade  threatens 
the  Soldan,  we  cannot  suppose,  should  it  pass 
over,  that  the  Saracen  will  suffer  any  one  of  us 
to  hold  possessions  or  principalities  in  Syria,  far 
less  permit  the  existence  of  the  Christian  military 
fraternities,  from  whom  they  have  experienced  so 
much  mischief." 

"Ay,  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "these  adventu- 
rous Crusaders  may  succeed,  and  again  plant  the 
Cross  on  the  bulwarks  of  Zion." 

"  And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order 
of  the  Templars  or  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ? "  said 
the  Marquis. 

"You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand 
Master.  "Conrade  of  Montserrat  might  become 
Conrade  King  of  Jerusalem." 
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"That  sounds  like  something/-  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "and  yet  it  rings  but  hollow.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  might  well  choose  the  crown  of  thorns 
for  his  emblem.  Grand  Master,  I  will  confess  to 
you  I  have  caught  some  attachment  to  the  Eastern 
form  of  government :  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy 
should  consist  but  of  king  and  subjects.  Such  is 
the  simple  and  primitive  structure  —  a  shepherd 
and  his  flock.  All  this  internal  chain  of  feudal 
dependence  is  artificial  and  sophisticated,  and  I 
would  rather  hold  the  baton  of  my  poor  marquisate 
with  a  firm  gripe,  and  wield  it  after  my  pleasure, 
than  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  to  be  in  effect 
restrained  and  curbed  by  the  will  of  as  many 
proud  feudal  barons  as  hold  land  under  the  Assize 
of  Jerusalem.1  A  king  should  tread  freely,  Grand 
Master,  and  should  not  be  controlled  by  here  a 
ditch  and  there  a  fence,  here  a  feudal  privilege 
and  there  a  mail-clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  to  maintain  it.  To  sum  the  whole,  I  am 
aware  that  Guy  de  Lusignan's  claims  to  the  throne 
would  be  preferred  to  mine,  if  Richard  recovers, 
and  has  aught  to  say  in  the  choice." 

"Enough,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "thou  hast 
indeed  convinced  me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others 
may  hold  the  same  opinions,  but  few,  save  Con- 
rade  of  Montserrat,  dared  frankly  avow  that  he 
desires  not  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  but  rather  prefers  being  master  of  a  por- 

1  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem  were  the  digest  of  feudal  law, 
composed  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  for  the  government  x>f  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine,  when  reconquered  from  the  Saracens. 
"It  was  composed  with  advice  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  the 
clergy  and  laity,"  and  is,  says  the  historian  Gibbon*  "a  precious 
monument  of  feudatory  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  were  essential  to  the  system." 
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tion  of  its  fragments,  like  the  barbarous  islanders, 
who  labour  not  for  the  deliverance  of  a  goodly 
vessel  from  the  billows,  expecting  rather  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  wreck." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ? "  said  Oon- 
rade,  looking  sharply  and  suspiciously.  "Know, 
for  certain,  that  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my 
head,  nor  my  hand  forsake  the  defence  of  either. 
Impeach  me  if  thou  wilt  —  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend myself  in  the  lists  against  the  best  Templar 
who  ever  laid  lance  in  rest/' 

"  Yet  thou  start'st  somewhat  suddenly  for  so 
bold  a  steed/'  said  the  Grand  Master.  "  However, 
I  swear  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our 
Order  is  sworn  to  defend,  that  I  will  keep  counsel 
with  thee  as  a  true  comrade." 

"By  which  temple?"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  whose  love  of  sarcasm  often  outran 
his  policy  and  discretion.  "Swearest  thou  by 
that  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  which  was  built  by  King 
Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical,  emblematical 
edifice  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  vaults  of  your  preceptories,  as 
something  which  infers  the  aggrandisement  of 
thy  valiant  and  venerable  Order?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of 
death,  but  answered  calmly,  "  By  whatever  temple 
I  swear,  be  assured,  lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is 
sacred.  I  would  I  knew  how  to  bind  thee  by  one 
of  equal  obligation." 

"  I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis, 
laughing,  "by  the  earl's  coronet,  which  I  hope  to 
convert,  ere  these  wars  are  over,  into  something 
better.  It  feels  cold  on  my  brow,  that  satoe  slight 
coronal  ;a  duke's  cap  of  maintenance  were  a  better 
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protection  against  such  a  night-breeze  as  now 
blows,  and  a  king's  crown  more  preferable  still, 
being  lined  with  comfortable  ermine  and  velvet. 
In  a  word,  our  interests  bind  us  together ;  for 
think  not,  lord  Grand  Master,  that,  were  these 
allied  princes  to  regain  Jerusalem,  and  place  a 
king  of  their  own  choosing  there,  they  would  suffer 
your  Order,  any  more  than  my  poor  marquisate, 
to  retain  the  independence  which  we  now  hold. 
No,  by  Our  Lady!  In  such  case,  the  proud 
Knights  of  St.  John  must  again  spread  plasters 
and  dress  plague-sores  in  the  hospitals;  and  you, 
most  puissant  and  venerable  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  must  return  to  your  condition  of  simple 
men-at-arms,  sleep  three  on  a  pallet,  and  mount 
two  upon  one  horse,  as  your  present  seal  still 
expresses  to  have  been  your  ancient  most  simple 
custom." 

"  The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order 
prevent  so  much  degradation  as  you  threaten," 
said  the  Templar,  haughtily. 

"  These  are  your  bane,"  said  Comrade  of  Mont- 
serrat;  "and  you,  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Grand 
Master,  know  that,  were  the  allied  princes  to  be 
successful  in  Palestine,  it  would  be  their  first 
point  of  policy  to  abate  the  independence  of  your 
Order,  which,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  holy 
father  the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
your  valour  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  you 
would  long  since  have  experienced.  Give  them 
complete  success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as 
the  splinters  of  a  broken  lance  are  tossed  out  of 
the  tilt-yard." 

"There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  say"  said 
the  Templar,  darkly  smiling ;  "  but  what  were  our 
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hopes  should  the  allies  withdraw  their  forces  and 
leave  Palestine  in  the  grasp  of  Saladin?" 

"Great  and  assured,"  replied  Conrade.  "The 
Soldan  would  give  large  provinces  to  maintain  at 
his  behest  a  body  of  well-appointed  Frankish 
lances.  In  Egypt,  in  Persia,  a  hundred  such 
auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own  light  cavalry,  would 
turn  the  battle  against  the  most  fearful  odds. 
This  dependence  would  be  but  for  a  time  —  per- 
haps during  the  life  of  this  enterprising  Soldan  — 
but,  in  the  East,  empires  arise  like  mushrooms. 
Suppose  him  dead,  and  us  strengthened  with  a 
constant  succession  of  fiery  and  adventurous  spirits 
from  Europe,  what  might  we  not  hope  to  achieve, 
uncontrolled  by  these  monarchs,  whose  dignity 
throws  us  at  present  into  the  shade,  and  were  they 
to  remain  here,  and  succeed  in  this  expedition, 
would  willingly  consign  us  for  ever  to  degradation 
and  dependence?" 

"You  say  well,  my  lord  Marquis"  said  the 
Grand  Master ;  "  and  your  words  find  an  echo  in 
my  bosom.  Yet  must  we  be  cautious:  Philip  of 
Prance  is  wise  as  well  as  valiant." 

"True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily 
diverted  from  an  expedition  to  which,  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  or  urged  by  his  nobles,  he  rashly 
bound  himself.  He  is  jealous  of  King  Richard, 
his  natural  enemy,  and  longs  to  return  to  pro- 
secute plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris  than 
Palestine.  Any  fair  pretence  will  serve  him  for 
withdrawing  from  a  scene  in  which  he  is  aware 
he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his  kingdom." 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Austria  ? "  said  the  Templar. 

"  Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade, 
"his  self-conceit  and  folly  lead  him  to  the  same 
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conclusions  as  do  Philip's  policy  and  wisdom. 
He  conceives  himself,  God  help  the  while,  ungrate- 
fully treated,  because  men's  mouths  —  even  those 
of  his  own  Minnesingers1 — are  filled  with  the 
praises  of  King  Eichard,  whom  he  fears  and 
hates,  and  in  whose  harm  he  would  rejoice,  like 
those  unbred  dastardly  curs  who,  if  the  foremost 
of  the  pack  is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the  wolf,  are 
much  more  likely  to  assail  the  sufferer  from 
behind  than  to  come  to  his  assistance.  —  But 
wherefore  tell  I  this  to  thee,  save  to  show  that  I 
am  in  sincerity  in  desiring  that  this  league  be 
broken  up,  and  the  country  freed  of  these  great 
monarchs  with  their  hosts  ?  And  thou  well  know- 
est,  and  hast  thyself  seen,  how  all  the  princes  of 
influence  and  power,  one  alone  excepted,  are  eager 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Soldan." 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar;  "he 
were  blind  that  had  not  seen  this  in  their  last 
deliberations.  But  lift  yet  thy  mask  an  inch 
higher,  and  tell  me  thy  real  reason  for  pressing 
upon  the  Council  that  Northern  Englishman,  or 
Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yonder  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  to  carry  their  proposals  for  a  treaty?" 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian. 
"  His  character  of  native  of  Britain  was  sufficient 
to  meet  what  Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  to 
belong  to  the  band  of  Bichard,  while  his  character 
of  Scot,  and  certain  other  personal  grudges  which 
I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that  our  envoy 
should,  on  his  return,  hold  any  communication 
with  the  sick-bed  of  Bichard,  to  whom  his  pre- 
sence was  ever  unacceptable." 

"Oh,   too   fine-spun    policy,"    said    the    Grand 

1  The  German  minstrels  were  so  termed. 
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Master.  "Trust  me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs 
will  never  bind  this  unshorn  Samson  of  the  Isle  — 
well  if  you  can  do  it  with  new  cords,  and  those  of 
the  toughest.  See  you  not  that  the  envoy  whom 
you  have  selected  so  carefully  hath  brought  us,  in 
this  physician,  the  means  of  restoring  the  lion- 
hearted,  bull-necked  Englishman  to  prosecute  his 
Crusading  enterprise  ?  And  so  soon  as  he  is  able 
once  more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the  princes  dare 
hold  back?  They  must  follow  him  for  very 
shame,  although  they  would  march  under  the 
banner  of  Satan  as  soon." 

"Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat. 
"Ere  this  physician,  if  he  work  by  anything  short 
of  miraculous  agency,  can  accomplish  Richard's 
cure,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  some  open  rupture 
betwixt  the  Frenchman,  at  least  the  Austrian,  and 
his  allies  of  England,  so  that  the  breach  shall  be 
irreconcilable ;  and  Richard  may  arise  from  his 
bed,  perhaps  to  command  his  own  native  troops, 
but  never  again,  by  his  sole  energy,  to  wield  the 
force  of  the  whole  Crusade." 

"Thou  art  a  willing  archer,"  said  the  Templar; 
"  but,  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  thy  bow  is  over  slack 
to  carry  an  arrow  to  the  mark." 

He  then  stopped  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance 
to  see  that  no  one  overheard  him,  and,  taking 
Conrade  by  the  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he 
looked  the  Italian  in  the  face,  and  repeated  slowly, 
"  Richard  arise  from  his  bed,  say'st  thou  ?  Con- 
rade, he  must  never  arise  ! " 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  started.  "What! 
Spoke  you  of  Richard  of  England  —  of  Coeur  de 
lion  —  the  champion  of  Christendom  ? " 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled 
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as  he  spoke.  The  Templar  looked  at  him,  with 
his  iron  visage  contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir 
Conrade,  at  this  moment?  Not  like  the  politic 
and  valiant  Marquis  of  Montserrat  —  not  like  him 
who  would  direct  the  Council  of  Princes,  and  de- 
termine the  fate  of  empires  —  but  like  a  novice, 
who,  stumbling  upon  a  conjuration  in  his  master's 
book  of  gramaiye,  has  raised  the  devil  when  he 
least  thought  of  it,  and  now  stands  terrified  at  the 
spirit  which  appears  before  him." 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Conrade,  recovering  him- 
self, "that — unless  some  other  sure  road  could  be 
discovered  —  thou  hast  hinted  at  that  which  leads 
most  direct  to  our  purpose.  But,  blessed  Mary! 
we  shall  become  the  curse  of  all  Europe,  the  male- 
diction of  every  one,  from  the  Pope  on  his  throne 
to  the  very  beggar  at  the  church-gate,  who,  ragged 
and  leprous,  in  the  last  extremity  of  human 
wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself  that  he  is  neither 
Giles  Amaury  nor  Conrade  of  Montserrat.0 

"  If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
with  the  same  composure  which  characterised  him 
all  through  this  remarkable  dialogue,  "let  us  hold 
there  has  nothing  passed  between  us  —  that  we 
have  spoken  in  our  sleep  —  have  awakened,  and 
the  vision  is  gone." 

"It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Conrade. 

"Visions  of  ducal  crowns  and  kingly  diadems 
are,  indeed,  somewhat  tenacious  of  their  place  in 
the  imagination/'  replied  the  Grand  Master. 

"Well,"  answered  Conrade,  "let  me  but  first 
try  to  break  peace  between  Austria  and  England." 

They  parted.  Conrade  remained  standing  still 
upon  the  spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  white 
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cloak  of  the  Templar,  as  he  stalked  slowly  away, 
and  gradually  disappeared  .  amid  the  fast-sinking 
darkness  of  the  Oriental  night.  Proud,  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous,  and  politic,  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat  was  yet  not  cruel  by  nature.  He  was 
a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean,  and,  like  many 
who  profess  this  character,  was  averse,  even  upon 
selfish  motives,  from  inflicting  pain,  or  witnessing 
acts  of  cruelty;  and  he  retained  also  a  general 
sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which 
sometimes  supplies  the  want  of  the  better  principle 
by  which  reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the 
point  at  which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of 
the  Templar's  mantle,  —  "I  have,  in  truth,  raised 
the  devil  with  a  vengeance!  Who  would  have 
thought  this  stern  ascetic  Grand  Master,  whose 
whole  fortune  and  misfortune  is  merged  in  that 
of  his  Order,  would  be  willing  to  do  more  for 
its  advancement  than  I  who  labour  for  my  own 
interest?  To  check  this  wild  Crusade  was  my 
motive,  indeed,  but  I  durst  not  think  on  the  ready 
mode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared  to 
suggest.  Yet  it  is  the  surest  —  perhaps  even  the 
safest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his 
muttered  soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a 
little  distance,  which  proclaimed  with  the  em- 
phatic tone  of  a  herald,  "Remember  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ! " 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post, 
for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sentinels  to  raise  this 
cry  from  time  to  time  upon  their  periodical  watch, 
that  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  might  always  have 
in  their  remembrance  the  purpose  of  their  being  in 
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arms.  But  though  Conrade  was  familiar  with  the 
custom,  and  had  heard  the  warning  voice  on  all 
former  occasions  as  a  matter  of  habit,  yet  it  came 
at  the  present  moment  so  strongly  in  contact  with 
his  own  train  of  thought,  that  it  seemed  a  voice 
from  heaven  warning  him  against  the  iniquity 
which  his  heart  meditated.  He  looked  around 
anxiously,  as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  though 
from  very  different  circumstances,  he  was  expect- 
ing some  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  —  some  substitu- 
tion for  the  sacrifice  which  his  comrade  proposed 
to  offer,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to  the 
Moloch  of  their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the 
broad  folds  of  the  ensign  of  England,  heavily  dis- 
tending itself  to  the  failing  night-breeze,  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  displayed  upon  an  artificial 
mound,  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  which 
perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or  champion 
had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  his  place  of  rest  If 
so,  the  name  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  Crusaders 
had  christened  it  St.  George's  Mount,  because 
from  that  commanding  height  the  banner  of  Eng- 
land was  supereminently  displayed,  as  if  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distin- 
guished, noble,  and  even  royal  ensigns  which 
floated  in  lower  situations. 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches 
ideas  from  the  glance  of  a  moment  A  single  look 
on  the  standard  seemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty 
of  mind  which  had  affected  him.  He  walked  to 
his  pavilion  with  the  hasty  and  determined  step  of 
one  who  has  adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  resolved 
to  achieve,  dismissed  the  almost  princely  train 
who  waited  to  attend  him,  and,  as  he  committed 
himself  to  his  couch,  muttered  his  amended  reso- 
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lution,  that  the  milder  means  are  to  be  tried  before 
the  more  desperate  are  resorted  to. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  sit  at  the  board  of 
the  Archduke  of  Austria.  We  will  see  what  can 
be  done  to  advance  our  purpose,  before  prosecuting 
the  dark  suggestions  of  this  Templar." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land, 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  each  precedence  to  their  possessor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  comes  the  lyme-hound  on  the  roebuck's  trace, 
Shall  poll  them  down  each  one. 

Sir  Datid  Lindsay. 

Leopold  Grand  Duke  of  Austria  was  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  that  noble  country  to  whom  the  princely 
rank  belonged.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  ducal 
sway  in  the  German  empire  on  account  of  his  near 
relationship  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stern, 
and  held  under  his  government  the  finest  pro- 
vinces which  are  watered  by  the  Danube.  His 
character  has  been  stained  in  history  on  account  of 
one  action  of  violence  and  perfidy,  which  arose 
out  of  these  very  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  yet  the  shame  of  having  made  Bichard  a  pri- 
soner, when  he  returned  through  his  dominions, 
unattended,  and  in  disguise,  was  not  one  which 
flowed  from  Leopold's  natural  disposition.  He 
was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain  than  an  ambitious  or 
tyrannical  prince.  His  mental  powers  resembled 
the  qualities  of  his  person.  He  was  tall,  strong, 
and  handsome,  with  a  complexion  in  which  red 
and  white  was  strongly  contrasted,  and  had  long 
flowing  locks  of  fair  hair.  But  there  was  an 
awkwardness  in  his  gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his 
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size  was  not  animated  by  energy  sufficient  to  put 
in  motion  such  a  mass ;  and  ip.  the  same  manner, 
wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it  always  seemed  as  if 
they  became  him  not.  As  a  prince,  he  appeared 
too  little  familiar  with  his  own  dignity,  and, 
being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his  authority 
when  the  occasidn  demanded  it,  he  frequently 
thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by  acts  and 
expressions  of  ill-timed  violence,  the  ground  which 
might  have  been  easily  and  gracefully  maintained 
by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  in  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to 
others,  but  the  Archduke  himself  could  not  but 
sometimes  entertain  a  painful  consciousness  that 
he  was  not  altogether  fit  to  maintain  and  assert 
the  high  rank  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  to 
this  was  joined  the  strong,  and  sometimes  the 
Just,  suspicion  that  others  esteemed  him  lightly 
accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Crusade,  with  a  most 
princely  attendance,  Leopold  had  desired  much  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and 
had  made  such  advances  towards  cultivating  his 
regard  as  the  King  of  England  ought,  in  policy,  to 
have  received  and  answered.  But  the  Archduke, 
though  not  deficient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely 
inferior  to  Coefer  de  Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind 
which  wooed  danger  as  a  bride,  that  the  King  very 
soon  held  him  in  a  certain  degree  of  contempt 
Richard,  also,  as  a  Norman  prince,  a  people  with 
whom  temperance  was  habitual,  despised  the 
inclination  of  the  German  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  particularly  his  liberal  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  wine.    For  these  and  other  personal 
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reasons  the  King  of  England  very  soon  looked 
upon  the  Austrian  prince  with  feelings  of  con- 
tempt, which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  or 
modify,  and  which,  therefore,  were  speedily  re- 
marked, and  returned  with  deep  hatred,  by  the 
suspicious  Leopold.  The  discord  between  them 
was  fanned  by  the  secret  and  politic  arts  of  Philip 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  monarchs  of 
the  time,  who,  dreading  the  fiery  and  overbearing 
character  of  Richard,  considering  him .  as  his  natu- 
ral rival,  and  feeling  offended,  moreover,  at  the 
dictatorial  manner  in  which  he,  a  vassal  of  France 
for  his  continental  domains,  conducted  himself 
towards  his  liege  lord,  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Richard,  by 
uniting  the  Crusading  princes  of  inferior  degree 
in  resistance  to  what  he  termed  the  usurping 
authority  of  the  King  of  England.  Such  was  the 
state  of  politics  and  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  when  Comrade  of  Montserrat 
resolved  upon  employing  his  jealousy  of  England 
as  the  means  of  dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least, 
the  league  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  time  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon, 
and  the  pretence,  to  present  the  Archduke  with 
some  choice  Cyprus  wine  which  had  lately  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  discuss  its  comparative  merits 
with  those  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine.  An 
intimation  of  his  purpose  was  of  course  answered 
by  a  courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  the  arch- 
ducal  meal,  and  every  effort  was  used  to  render  it 
fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Yet 
the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw  more  cumbrous 
profusion  than  elegance  or  splendour  in  the  dis- 
play of  provisions  under  which  the  board  groaned. 
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The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  mar- 
tial and  frank  character  of  their  ancestors  who 
subdued  the  Koman  empire,  had  retained  withal 
no  slight  tinge  of  their  barbarism.  The  practices 
and  principles  of  chivalry  were  not  carried  to  such 
a  nice  pitch  amongst  them  as  amongst  the  French 
and  English  knights,  nor  were  they  strict  observers 
of  the  prescribed  rules  of  society,  which  among 
those  nations  were  supposed  to  express  the  height  of 
civilisation.  Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke, 
Conrade  was  at  once  stunned  and  amused  with  the 
clang  of  Teutonic  sounds  assaulting  his  ears  on  all 
sides,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  a  princely 
banquet  Their  dress  seemed  equally  fantastic  to 
him,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles  retaining  their 
long  beards,  and  almost  all  of  them  wearing  short 
jerkins  of  various  colours,  cut  and  flourished  and 
fringed  in  a  manner  not  common  in  Western 
Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependants,  old  and  young,  attended 
in  the  pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversa- 
tion, received  from  their  masters  the  relics  of  the 
entertainment,  and  devoured  them  as  they  stood 
behind  the  backs  of  the  company.  Jesters,  dwarfs, 
and  minstrels  were  there  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
more  noisy  and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted 
to  be  in  better-regulated  society.  As  they  were 
allowed  to  share  freely  in  the  wine,  which  flowed 
round  in  large  quantities,  their  licensed  tumult 
was  the  more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and 
confusion  which  would  better  have  become  a  Ger- 
man tavern  during  a  fair  than  the  tent  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  the  Archduke  was  waited  upon  with 
a  minuteness  of  form  and  observance  which  showed 
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how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  rigidly  the  state 
and  character  to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled 
him.  He  was  served  on  the  knee,  and  only  by 
pages  of  noble  blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  silver,  and 
drank  his*  Tokay  and  Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup  of 
gold  His  ducal  mantle  was  splendidly  adorned 
with  ermine,  his  coronet  might  have  equalled  in 
value  a  royal  crown,  and  his  feet,  cased  in  velvet 
shoes  (the  length  of  which,  peaks  included,  might 
be  two  feet),  rested  upon  a  footstool  of  solid  silver. 
But  it  served  partly  to  intimate  the  character  of  the 
man,  that,  although  desirous  to  show  attention  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whom  he  had  cour- 
teously placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gave  much 
more  of  his  attention  to  his  Sprueh-sprecher —  that 
is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or  sayer  of  sayings,  who 
stood  behind  the  Duke's  right  shoulder. 

This  personage  was  well  attired,  in  a  cloak  and 
doublet  of  black  velvet,  the  last  of  which  was  deco- 
rated with  various  silver  and  gold  coins,  stitched 
upon  it,  in  memory  of  the  munificent  princes  who 
had  conferred  them,  and  bearing  a  short  staff,  to 
which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins  were  attached  by 
rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting  attention, 
wheji  he  was  about  to  say  anything  which  he  judged 
worthy  of  it.  This  person's  capacity  in  the  house- 
hold  of  the  Archduke  was  somewhat  betwixt  that 
of  a  minstrel  and  a  counsellor;  he  was  by  turns 
a  flatterer,  a  poet,  and  an  orator;  and  those  who 
desired  to  be  well  with  the  Duke  generally  studied 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Spruch-sprecher. 

Lest  too  much  of  this  officer's  wisdom  should 
become  tiresome,  the  Duke's  other  shoulder  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  Hoff-narr,  or  court  jester,  called  Jonas 
Schwanker,  who  made  almost  as  much  noise  with 

42 
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his  fool's  cap,  bells,  and  bauble  as  did  the  orator,  or 
man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  baton. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  comic 
nonsense  alternately,  while  their  master,  laughing 
or  applauding  them  himself,  yet  carefully  watched 
the  countenance  of  his  noble  guest,  to  discern  what 
impressions  so  accomplished  a  cavalier  received  from 
this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  wit.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the  man 
of  folly  contributed  most  to  the  amusement  of  the 
party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  their 
princely  master;  but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed 
excellently  well  received.  Sometimes  they  became 
rivals  for  the  conversation,  and  clanged  their  flappers 
in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming 
contention ;  but,  in  general,  they  seemed  on  such 
good  terms,  and  so  accustomed  to  support  each 
other's  play,  that  the  Sprvdi-sprecher  often  conde- 
scended to  follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an 
explanation,  to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the 
capacity  of  the  audience;  so  that  his  wisdom  be- 
came a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  buffoon's  folly. 
And  sometimes,  in  requital,  the  Hoff-narr,  with  a 
pithy  jest,  wound  up  the  conclusion  of  the  orator's 
tedious  harangue. 

Whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  Conrade 
took  especial  care  that  his  countenance  should  ex- 
press nothing  but  satisfaction  with  what  he  heard, 
and  smiled  or  applauded  as  zealously,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  the  Archduke  himself,  at  the  solemn  folly 
of  the  Spruchsprecher  and  the  gibbering  wit  of 
the  fool.  In  fact,  he  watched  carefully  until  the 
one  or  other  should  introduce  some  topic  favour- 
able to  the  purpose  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 
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It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  was 
brought  on  the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom  (which 
irreverent  epithet  he  substituted  for  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet)  as  a  subject  of  mirth,  acceptable  and  inex- 
haustible. The  orator,  indeed,  was  silent,  and  it  was 
only  when  applied  to  by  Conrade  that  he  observed, 
"The  genista,  or  broom-plant,  was  an  emblem  of 
humility;  and  it  would  be  well  when  those  who 
wore  it  would  remember  the  warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Planta- 
genet  was  thus  rendered  sufficiently  manifest,  and 
Jonas  Schwanker  observed  that  they  who  humbled 
themselves  had  been  exalted  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Honour  unto  whom  honour  is  due,"  answered  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat.  "We  have  all  had  some 
part  in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  methinks 
other  princes  might  share  a  little  in  the  renown 
which  Richard  of  England  engrosses  amongst  min- 
strels and  Minnesingers.  Has  no  one  of  the  joyeuse 
science  here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  royal 
Archduke  of  Austria,  our  princely  entertainer?" 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with 
voice  and  harp.  Two  were  silenced  with  difficulty 
by  the  Sprucht-sprecher,  who  seemed  to  act  as  master 
of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured 
for  the  poet  preferred,  who  sang,  in  High  German, 
stanzas  which  may  be  thus  translated:  — 

What  brave  chief  shall  head  the  forces, 
Where  the  red-cross  legions  gather  ? 

Best  of  horsemen,  best  of  horses, 
Highest  head  and  fairest  feather. 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  staff,  interrupted  the 
bard  to  intimate  to  the  party,  what  they  might  not 
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have  inferred  from  the  description,  that  their  royal 
host  was  the  party  indicated,  and  a  full  crowned 
goblet  went  round  to  the  acclamation  —  Hoeh  Ube 
der  Herzog  Leopold  t    Another  stanza  followed  — 

Ask  not  Austria  why,  'midst  princes, 

Still  her  banner  rises  highest ; 
Ask  as  well  the  strong- wing'd  eagle 

Why  to  heaven  he  soars  the  nighest. 

"  The  eagle/'  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings, 
"  is  the  cognisance  of  our  noble  lord  the  Archduke 
—  of  his  royal  Grace,  I  would  say  — and  the  eagle 
flies  the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  sun  of  all  the 
feathered  creation." 

"  The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle," 
said  Conrade,  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  speaker,  while  the  Spruch-sprecher  answered, 
after  a  minute's  consideration,  "  The  Lord  Marquis 
will  pardon  me  —  a  lion  cannot  fly  above  an  eagle, 
because  no  lion  hath  got  wings/' 

"Except  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,"  responded  the 
jester. 

"  That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke, 
"but  assuredly  that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles, 
half  merchants,  will  not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in 
comparison  with  ours  ? " 

"Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  Hon  that  I 
spoke,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat;  "but  of 
the  three  lions  passant  of  England — formerly,  it 
is  said,  they  were  leopards,  but  now  they  are 
become  lions  at  all  points,  and  must  take  prece- 
dence of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  woe  worth  the 
gainstatider." 

"  Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord  ? "  said  the  Aus- 
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trian,  now  considerably  flushed  with  wine.  "  Think 
yon  that  Richard  of  England  asserts  any  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  free  sovereigns  who  have  been  his 
voluntary  allies  in  this  Crusade  ? w 

"  I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered 
Conrade.  "  Yonder  hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the 
midst  of  our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and  generalis- 
simo of  our  whole  Christian  army/' 

"  And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak 
of  it  so  coldly  ? "  said  the  Archduke. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot 
concern  the  poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend 
against  an  injury  patiently  submitted  to  by  such 
potent  princes  as  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of 
Austria.  What  dishonour  you  are  pleased  to  sub- 
mit to  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  me." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table 
with  violence. 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this/'  he  said.  "  I  have 
often  told  him  that  it  was  our  duty  to  protect 
the  inferior  princes  against  the  usurpation  of  this 
Islander;  but  he  answers  me  ever  with  cold  re- 
spects of  their  relations  together  as  suzerain  and 
vassal,  and  that  it  were  impolitic  in  him  to  make 
an  open  breach  at  this  time  and  period." 

"  The  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said 
Conrade,  "  and  will  judge  his  submission  to  be 
policy.  Yours,  my  lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  ac- 
count for ;  but  I  doubt  not  you  have  deep  reasons 
for  submitting  to  English  domination/9 

"  I  submit ! "  said  Leopold,  indignantly  —  "  J,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  so  important  and  vital  a 
limb  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  —  /  submit  my- 
self to  this  king  of  half  an  island  —  this  grandson 
of  a  Norman  bastard !  —  No,  by   Heaven  1    The 
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camp,  and  all  Christendom,  shall  see  that  I  know 
how  to  right  myself,  and  whether  I  yield  ground 
one  inch  to  the  English  bandog.  —  Up,  my  lieges 
and  merrymen,  up  and  follow  me  I  We  will  — 
and  that  without  losing  one  instant — place  the 
eagle  of  Austria  where  she  shall  float  as  high  as 
ever  floated  the  cognisance  of  king  or  kaisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst 
the  tumultuous  oheering  of  his  guests  and  follow- 
ers, made  for  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  seized 
his  own  banner,  which  stood  pitched  before  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  affecting  to  inter- 
fere, "it  will  blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an 
affray  in  the  camp  at  this  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  England  a 
little  longer  than  to" 

"Not  an  hour  —  not  a  moment  longer,"  vocife- 
rated the  Duke ;  and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand, 
and  followed  by  his  shouting  guests  and  attendants, 
marched  hastily  to  the  central  mount,  from  which 
the  banner  of  England  floated,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  standard-spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it  from  the 
ground. 

"My  master,  my.  dear  master!"  said  Jonas 
Sch wanker,  throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke  — 
"take  heed — lions  have  teeth" 

"And  eagles  have  claws!"  said  the  Duke,  not 
relinquishing  his  hold  on  the  banner-staff,  yet 
hesitating  to  pull  it  from  the  ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such 
was  his  occupation,  had  nevertheless  some  intervals 
of  sound  sense.  He  clashed  his  staff  loudly,  and 
Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his  head  towards 
his  man  of  counsel 

"  The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
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said  the  Spruch-sprecJier,  "  as  is  the  lion  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field  —  each  has  his  dominion,  sepa- 
rated as  wide  as  England  and  Germany  —  do  thou, 
noble  eagle,  no  dishonour  to  the  princely  lion,  but 
let  your  banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side  by 
side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  banner- 
spear,  and  looked  round  for  Conrade  of  Montserrat ; 
but  he  saw  him  not,  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as 
he  saw  the  mischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  crowd,  taking  care,  in  the  first  place,  to 
express  before  several  neutral  persons  his  regret 
that  the  Archduke  should  have  chosen  the  hours 
after  dinner  to  avenge  any  wrong  of  which  he 
might  think  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  Not 
seeing  his  guest,  to  whom  he  wished  more  parti- 
cularly to  have  addressed  himself,  the  Archduke 
said  aloud  that,  having  no  wish  to  breed  dissension 
in  the  army  of  the  Cross,  he  did  but  vindicate  his 
own  privileges  and  right  to  stand  upon  an  equality 
with  the  King  of  England,  without  desiring,  as  he 
might  have  done,  to  advance  his  banner,  which  he 
derived  from  Emperors,  his  progenitors,  above  that 
of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to 
be  brought  hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling  the 
bystanders,  who,  with  tuck  of  drum  and  sound  of 
music,  quaffed  many  a  carouse  round  the  Austrian 
standard. 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a 
degree  of  noise  which  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived  at  which  the  phy- 
sician, according  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  had  pre- 
dicted that  his  royal  patient  might  be  awakened 
with  safety,  and  the  sponge  had  been  applied  for 
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that  purpose ;  and  the  leech  had  not  made  many 
observations  ere  he  assured  the  Baron  of  Gilsland 
that  the  fever  had  entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and 
that  such  was  the  happy  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, it  would  not  be  even  necessary,  as  in  most 
cases,  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  powerful  medi- 
cine. Richard  himself  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he 
demanded  of  De  Vaux  what  present  sum  of  money 
was  in  the  royal  coffers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the 
amount. 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Richard;  "be  it  greater 
or  smaller,  bestow  it  all  on  this  learned  leech,  who 
hath,  I  trust,  given  me  back  again  to  the  service  of 
the  Crusade.  If  it  be  less  than  a  thousand  bezants, 
let  him  have  jewels  to  make  it  up." 

"  I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has 
endowed  me/'  answered  the  Arabian  physician; 
"  and  be  it  known  to  you,  great  Prince,  that  the 
divine  medicine  of  which  you  have  partaken  would 
lose  its  effects  in  my  unworthy  hands,  did  I  ex- 
change its  virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 

"The  Physician  refuseth  a  gratuity!"  said  De 
Vaux  to  himself.  "This  is  more  extraordinary 
than  his  being  a  hundred  years  old." 

"Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "thou  know- 
est  no  courage  but  what  belongs  to  the  sword,  no 
bounty  and  virtue  but  what  are  used  in  chivalry  — 
I  tell  thee  that  this  Moor,  in  his  independence, 
might  set  an  example  to  them  who  account  them- 
selves the  flower  of  knighthood." 

"It  is  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor, 
folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  maintaining  an 
attitude  at  once  respectful  and  dignified, "  that  so 
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great  a  king  as  the  Melech  Ric  *  should  thus  spdak 
of  his  servant  —  But  now,  let  me  pray  you  again  to 
compose  yourself  on  your  couch ;  for  though  I  think 
there  needs  no  further  repetition  of  the  divine 
draught,  yet  injury  might  ensue  from  any  too  early 
exertion,  ere  your  strength  be  entirely  restored/' 

"I  must  obey  thee,  Hakim/'  said  the  King; 
"  yet,  believe  me,  my  bosom  feels  so  free  from  the 
wasting  fire,  which  for  so  many  days  hath  scorched 
it,  that  I  care  not  how  soon  I  expose  it  to  a  brave 
man's  lance.  — But  hark !  what  mean  these  shouts, 
and  that  distant  music,  in  the  camp  ?  Go,  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  and  make  inquiry." 

"It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Vaux, 
returning  after  a  minute's  absence,  "who  makes 
with  his  pot-companions  some  procession  through 
the  camp." 

"The  drunken  fool!"  exclaimed  King  Richard. 
"  Oan  he  not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the 
veil  of  his  pavilion,  that  he  must  needs  show  his 
shame  to  all  Christendom  ?  What  say  you,  Sir 
Marquis?"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Con- 
rade  of  Montserrat,  who  at  that  moment  entered 
the  tent 

"Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the 
Marquis,  "that  I  delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so 
well,  and  so  far  recovered ;  and  that  is  a  long  speech 
for  any  one  to  make  who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria's  hospitality." 

"  What  1  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic 
wine-skin,"  said  the  monarch  ;  "  and  what  frolic  has 
he  found  out  to  cause  all  this  disturbance  ?  Truly, 
Sir  Conrade,  I  have  still  held  you  so  good  a  reveller, 
that  I  wonder  at  your  quitting  the  game." 

1  Richard  wa»  thns  called  by  the  Eastern  nations. 
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De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the 
now  exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the 
Marquis  understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to 
Richard  of  what  was  passing  without  But  Con- 
rade  understood  not,  or  heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"  What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "  is  of  little 
consequence  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself, 
since  he  probably  knows  not  what  he  is  acting  — 
yet,  to  say  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like 
to  share  in,  since  he  is  pulling  down  the  banner  of 
England  from  St  George's  Mount  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp  yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its 
stead." 

"  What  say'st  thou  ? "  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
tone  which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  it  not  chafe  your 
Highness,  that  a  fool  should  act  according  to  his 
folly  " 

"  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from 
his  couch,  and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch 
which  seemed  marvellous  —  "  speak  not  to  me,  Lord 
Marquis !  De  Multon,  I  command  thee  speak  not 
a  word  to  me  —  he  that  breathes  but  a  syllable  is 
no  friend  to  Richard  Plantagenet  Hakim,  be 
silent,  I  charge  thee!" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  him- 
self, and,  with  the  last  word,  snatched  his  sword 
from  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  and  without  any  other 
weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance,  he  rushed  out 
of  his  pavilion.  Conrade,  holding  up  his  hands,  as 
if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  De  Yaux,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed 
rudely  past  him,  and,  calling  to  one  of  the  royal 
equerries,  said  hastily,  "Fly  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
quarters,  and  let  him  get  his  men  together,  and 
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follow  me  instantly  to  St  George's  Mount  Tell 
him  the  King's  fever  has  left  his  blood,  and  settled 
in  his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly, 
comprehended,  by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De 
Vaux  addressed  thus  hastily,  the  equerry  and  his 
fellow-servants  of  the  royal  chamber  rushed  hastily 
into  the  tents  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and 
quickly  spread  an  alarm,  as  general  as  the  cause 
seemed  vague,  through  the  whole  British  forces. 
The  English  soldiers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that 
noon-day  rest  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  had 
taught  them  to  enjoy  as  a  luxury,  hastily  asked 
each  other  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and,  without 
waiting  an  answer,  supplied  by  the  force  of  their 
own  fancy  the  want  of  information.  Some  said  the 
Saracens  were  in  the  camp,  some  that  the  King's 
life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died  of  the 
fever  the  preceding  night,  many  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  nobles  and 
officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men  to 
ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured 
only  to  get  their  followers  under  arms  and  under 
authority,  lest  their  rashness  should  occasion  some 
great  misfortune  to  the  Crusading  army.  The  Eng- 
lish trumpets  sounded  loud,  shrill,  and  continuously. 
The  alarm-cry  of  "Bows  and  bills — bows  and 
bills!"  was  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again 
and  again  shouted,  and  again  and  again  answered 
by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their 
national  invocation, "  St  George  for  merry  England ! " 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of 
the  camp,  and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  as^ 
sembled,  where  perhaps  every  people  in  Christendom 
had  their  representatives,  flew  to  arms,  and  drew 
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together  under  circumstances  of  general  confusion, 
of  which  they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
object  It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so 
threatening,  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  while  he 
hurried  after  De  Vaux's  summons,  with  a  few  only 
of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms,  directed  the 
rest  of  the  English  host  to  be  drawn  up  and  kept 
under  arms,  to  advance  to  Richard's  succour  if 
necessity  should  require,  but  in  fit  array,  and  under 
due  command,  and  not  with  the  tumultuary  haste 
which  their  own  alarm,  and  zeal  for  the  King's 
safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one 
instant  the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult,  which 
began  to  thicken  around  him,  Richard,  with  his 
dress  in  the  last  disorder,  and  his  sheathed  blade 
under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way  with  the  utmost 
speed,  followed  only  by  De  Vaux,  and  one  or  two 
household  servants,  to  St  George's  Mount 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuo- 
sity only  had  excited,  and  passed  the  quarter  of  his 
own  gallant  troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascony, 
and  Anjou,  before  the  disturbance  had  reached 
them,  although  the  noise  accompanying  the  Ger- 
man revel  had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to  get 
on  foot  to  listen.  The  handful  of  Scots  were  also 
quartered  in  the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  uproar.  But  the  King's  person,  and 
his  haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard,  who,  aware  that  danger  must  be  afoot, 
and  hastening  to  share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield  and 
sword,  and  united  himself  to  De  Vaux,  who  with 
some  difficulty  kept  pace  with  his  impatient  and 
fiery  jnaster.  De  Yaux  answered  a  look  of  curio- 
sity, which  the  Scottish  knight  directed  towards 
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him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  and  they 
continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  St.  George's 
Mount,  the  sides  as  Well  as  platform  of  which  were 
now  surrounded  and  crowded,  partly  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Austria's  retinue,  who 
were  celebrating,  with  shouts  of  jubilee,  the  act 
which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of  national 
honour ;  partly  by  bystanders  of  different  nations, 
whom  dislike  to  the  English,  or  mere  curiosity,  had 
assembled  together,  to  witness  the  end  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings.  Through  this  disorderly 
troop  Richard  burst  his  way,  like  a  goodly  ship 
under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her  forcible  passage 
through  the  rolling  billows,  and  heeds  not  that  they 
unite  after  her  passage  and  roar  upon  her  stern. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a  small  level 
space,  on  which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners, 
surrounded  still  by  the  Archduke's  friends  and 
retinue.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle  was  Leopold 
himself,  still  contemplating  with  self-satisfaction 
the  deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening  to  the 
shouts  of  applause  which  his  partisans  bestowed 
with  no  sparing  breath.  While  he  was  in  this  state 
of  self-gratulation,  Richard  burst  into  the  circle, 
attended,  indeed,  only  by  two  men,  but  in  his  own 
headlong  energies  an  irresistible  host. 

"  Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon 
the  Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like 
the  sound  which  precedes  an  earthquake,  — "  who 
has  dared  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner 
of  England  ? " 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and 
it  was  impossible  he  could  hear  this  question 
without  reply.    Tet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and 
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surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Richard,  and 
affected  by  the  general  awe  inspired  by  his  ardent 
and  unyielding  character,  that  the  demand  was 
twice  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  challenge 
heaven  and  earth,  ere  the  Archduke  replied,  with 
such  firmness  as  he  could  command,  "It  was  I, 
Leopold  of  Austria." 

.  "  Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard, 
"  presently  see  the  rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his 
pretensions  are  held  by  Richard  of  England." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splin- 
tered it  to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the 
ground,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  it 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "I  trample  on  the  banner  of 
Austria !  Is  there  a  knight  among  your  Teutonic 
chivalry  dare  impeach  my  deed?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  but  there  are  no 
braver  men  than  the  Germans. 

"II" and  " I ! "  and  " I ! "  was  heard  from  several 
knights  of  the  Duke's  followers,  and  he  himself 
added  his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King 
of  England's  defiance. 

"  Why  do  we  dally  thus  ? "  said  the  Earl  Wal- 
lenrode,  a  gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  "Brethren,  and  noble  gentlemen,  this 
man's  foot  is  on  the  honour  of  your  country.  Let 
us  rescue  it  from  violation,  and  down  with  the 
pride  of  England  !  " 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  the 
King  a  blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had 
not  the  Scot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon  his 
shield. 

"I  have  sworn,"  said  King  Richard  —  and  his 
voice  was  heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now 
waxed  wild  and  loud  — "  never  to  strike  one  whose 
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shoulder  bears  the  cross ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode 
—  but  live  to  remember  Richard  of  England.1' 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian 
round  the  waist,  and,  unmatched  in  wrestling  as  in 
other  military  exercises,  hurled  him  backwards  with 
such  violence  that  the  mass  flew,  as  if  discharged 
from  a  military  engine,  not  only  through  the  ring 
of  spectators  who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene, 
but  over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself,  down  the 
steep  side  of  which  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong, 
until,  pitching  at  length  upon  his  shoulder,  he  dis- 
located the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This 
almost  supernatural  display  of  strength  did  not 
encourage  either  the  Duke  or  any  of  his  followers 
to  renew  a  personal  contest  so  inauspiciously  com- 
menced. Those  who  stood  farthest  back  did, 
indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out,  "  Cut  the 
island  mastiff  to  pieces ! "  but  those  who  were  nearer 
veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal  fears  under  an 
affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the  most 
part,  "  Peace  !  peace  I  the  peace  of  the  Cross  —  the 
peace  of  Holy  Church,  and  our  Father  the  Pope  ! " 

These  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradict* 
ing  each  other,  showed  their  irresolution ;  while 
Richard,  his  foot  still  on  the  archducal  banner, 
glared  round  him,  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  seek 
an  enemy,  and  from  which  the  angry  nobles  shrank 
appalled,  as  from  the  threatened  grasp  of  a  lion. 
De  Vaux  and  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their 
places  beside  him ;  and  though  the  swords  which 
they  held  were  still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  prompt  to  protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very 
last,  and  their  size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly 
showed  the  defence  would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Salisbury   and   his  attendants    were    also   now 
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drawing  near,  with  bills  and  partisans  brandished, 
and  bows  already  bended. 

At  this  moment  King  Philip  of  France,  attended 
by  one  or  two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  made 
gestures  of  surprise  at  finding  the  King  of  England 
raised  from  his  sick-bed,  and  confronting  their  com- 
mon ally  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such  a  menacing 
and  insulting  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed  at 
being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  re- 
spected as  much  as  he  disliked  his  person,  in  an 
attitude  neither  becoming  his  character  as  a  mo* 
narch  nor  as  a  Crusader ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
he  withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accidentally,  from  the 
dishonoured  banner,  and  exchanged  his  look  of 
violent  emotion  for  one  of  affected  composure  and 
indifference.  Leopold  also  struggled  to  attain  some 
degree  of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having 
been  seen  by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submit- 
ting to  the  insults  of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for 
which  he  was  termed  by  his  subjects  the  August, 
Philip  might  be  termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was 
indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The 
King  of  France  was  sagacious,  wise,  deliberate  in 
council,  steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing  clearly, 
and  steadily  pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the 
interest  of  his  kingdom  —  dignified  and  royal  in 
his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a  politician 
rather  than  a  warrior.  The  Crusade  would  have 
been  no  choice  of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  con- 
tagious, and  the  expedition  was  enforced  upon  him 
by  the  Church,  and  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  his 
nobility.  In  any  other  situation,  or  in  a  milder  age, 
his  character  might  have  stood  higher  than  that  of 
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the  adventurous  Coeur  de  Lion ;  but  in  the  Crusade, 
itself  an  undertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason 
was  the  quality,  of  all  others,  least  estimated,  and 
the  chivalric  valour  which  both  the  age  and  the 
enterprise  demanded  was  considered  as  debased  if 
mingled  with  the  least  touch  of  discretion.  So  that 
the  merit  of  Philip,  compared  with  that  of  his 
haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear  but  minute 
flame  of  a  lamp,  placed  near  the  glare  of  a  huge 
blazing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  half  the  uti- 
lity, makes  ten  times  more  impression  on  the  eye. 
Philip  felt  his  inferiority  in  public  opinion  with 
the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  opportu- 
nities as  offered  for  placing  his  own  character  in 
more  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his  rival 
The  present  seemed  one  of  those  occasions  in 
which  prudence  and  calmness  might  reasonably 
expect  to  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  impetuous 
violence. 

"What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the 
sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross  —  the  royal  Majesty  of 
England  and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  ?  How  is 
it  possible  that  those  who  are  the  chiefs  and  pillars 
of  this  holy  expedition" 

"A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said 
Richard,  enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed 
on  a  sort  of  equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not  know- 
ing how  to  resent  it  "This  duke,  or  prince,  or 
pillar,  if  you  will,  hath  been  insolent,  and  I  have 
chastised  him  —  that  is  all.  Here  is  a  coil,  for- 
sooth, because  of  spurning  a  hound!" 

"Majesty  of  France,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  appeal 
to  you  and  every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul 
indignity  which  I  have  sustained.     This  King  of 
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England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner — torn  and 
trampled  on  it" 

.   "  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside 
mine,"  said  Richard. 

"  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  the 
Duke,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

"  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person/'  said  King 
Richard,  "and,  by  St.  George,  I  will  treat  thy  per- 
son as  I  did  thy  broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  for 
the  meanest  use  to  which  kerchief  may  be  put" 

"Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,**  said 
Philip,  "and  I  will  presently  show  Austria  that 
he  Is  wrong  in  this  matter.  Do  not  think,  noble 
Duke,"  he  continued,  "  that,  in  permitting  the  stan- 
dard of  England  to  occupy  the  highest  point  in 
our  camp,  we,  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the 
Crusade,  acknowledge  any  inferiority  to  the  royal 
Richard.  It  were  inconsistent  to  think  so;  since 
even  the  Oriflamme  itself  —  the  great  banner  of 
France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard  himself,  in 
respect  of  his  French  possessions,  is  but  a  vassal  — 
holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to  the  lions 
of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross, 
military  pilgrims,  who,  laying  aside  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords  the 
way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the  other 
princes,  have  renounced  to  King  Richard,  from 
respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great  feats  of  arms, 
that  precedence  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other 
motives,  would  not  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  when  your  royal  grace  of  Austria  shall 
have  considered  this,  you  will  express  sorrow  for 
having  placed  your  banner  on  this  spot,  and  that 
the  royal  Majesty  of  England  will  then  give  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  he  has  offered.1' 
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The  Spiruch-sprecher  and  the  jester  had  both  re- 
tired to  a  safe  distance  when  matters  seemed  com- 
ing to  blows,  but  returned  when  words,  their  own 
commodity,  seemed  again  about  to  become  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with 
Philip's  politic  speech  that  he  clashed  his  baton  at 
the  conclusion,  by  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the 
presence  in  which  he  was  so  far  as  to  say  aloud 
that  he  himself  had  never  said  a  wiser  thing  in  his 
life. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Sch wanker, "  but 
we  shall  be  whipped  if  you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly  that  he  would  refer 
his  quarrel  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Crusade 
—  a  motion  which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as 
qualified  to  take  away  a  scandal  most  harmful  to 
Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude, 
listened  to  Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  ex- 
hausted, and  then  said  aloud,  "  I  am  drowsy  —  this 
fever  hangs  about  me  still.  Brother  of  France, 
thou  art  acquainted  with  my  humour,  and  that  I 
have  at  all  times  but  few  words  to  spare  —  know, 
therefore,  at  once,  I  will  submit  a  matter  touching 
the  honour  of  England  neither  to  Prince,  Pope,  nor 
Council  Here  stands  my  banner  —  whatsoever 
pennon  shall  be  reared  within  three  butts'  length 
of  it  —  ay,  were  it  the  Oriflamme,  of  which  you  were, 
I  think,  but  now  speaking,  shall  be  treated  as  that 
dishonoured  rag ;  nor  will  I  yield  other  satisfaction 
than  that  which  these  poor  limbs  can  render  in  the 
lists  to  any  bold  challenge  —  ay,  were  it  against 
five  champions  instead  of  one." 

"  Now,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion, 
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"  that  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  folly  as  if  I  myself 
had  said  it — but  yet,  I  think,  there  may  be  in  this 
matter  a  greater  fool  than  Richard  yet." 

"  And  who  may  that  be  ? "  asked  the  man  of 
wisdom. 

"Philip,"  said  the  jester,  "or  our  own  Boyal 
Duke,  should  either  accept  the  challenge.  But  oh, 
most  sage  Spruchsprecher,  what  excellent  kings 
would  thou  and  I  have  made,  since  those  on  whose 
heads  these  crowns  have  fallen  can  play  the  proverb- 
monger  and  the  fool  as  completely  as  ourselves ! M 

While  these  worthies  plied  their  offices  apart, 
Philip  answered  calmly  to  the  almost  injurious  de- 
fiance of  Richard, "  I  came  not  hither  to  awaken 
fresh  quarrels,  contrary  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn, 
and  the  holy  cause  in  which  we  have  engaged.  I 
part  from  my  brother  of  England  as  brothers  should 
part,  and  the  only  strife  between  the  Lions  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Lilies  of  France  shall  be,  which  shall 
be  carried  deepest  into  the  ranks  of  the  infidels.** 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Richard, 
stretching  out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness 
which  belonged  to  his  rash  but  generous  disposi- 
tion ;  "  and  soon  may  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
try  this  gallant  and  fraternal  wager." 

"  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friend- 
ship of  this  happy  moment,"  said  Philip ;  and  the 
Duke  approached,  half  sullenly,  half  willing  to  enter 
into  some  accommodation. 

"I  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly,"  said 
Richard,  carelessly ;  and  the  Archduke,  turning  his 
back  on  him,  withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  glowworm  courage,"  he  said, 
"  that  shows  only  by  night.     I  must  not  leave  this 
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banner  unguarded  in  darkness  —  by  daylight  the 
look  of  the  lions  will  alone  defend  it  Here, 
Thomas  of  Gilsland,  I  give  thee  the  charge  of  the 
standard  —  watch  over  the  honour  of  England." 

"Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "and  the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of 
England.  I  must  have  your  Highness  back  to  your 
tent,  and  that  without  further  tarriance." 

"Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De 
Vaux/'  said  the  King,  smiling;  and  then  added, 
addressing  Sir  Kenneth,  "  Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  thee 
a  boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly.  There  stands  the 
banner  of  England !  Watch  it  as  a  novice  does  his 
armour  on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed.  Stir  not 
from  it  three  spears'  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy 
body  against  injury  or  insult  Sound  thy  bugle,  if 
thou  art  assailed  by  more  than  three  at  once.  Dost 
thou  undertake  the  charge?" 

"  Willingly ,"  said  Kenneth ;  "  and  will  discharge 
it  upon  penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  arm  me, 
and  return  hither  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took 
formal  leave  of  each  other,  hiding,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which 
either  had  against  the  other  —  Richard  against 
Philip,  for  what  he  deemed  an  officious  interference 
betwixt  him  and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Cceur 
de  Lion,  for  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his 
mediation  had  been  received.  Those  whom  this 
disturbance  had  assembled  now  drew  off  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  leaving  the  contested  mount  in  the 
same  solitude  which  had  subsisted  till  interrupted 
by  the  Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the  events 
of  the  day  according  to  their  partialities ;  and  while 
the  English  charged    the  Austrian  with   having 
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afforded  the  first  ground  of  quarrel,  those  of  other 
nations  concurred  in  casting  the  greater  blame  upon 
the  insular  haughtiness  and  assuming  character  of 
Richard. 

"Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  "  that  subtle 
courses  are  more  effective  than  violence.  I  have 
unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together  this  bunch 
of  sceptres  and  lances  —  thou  wilt  see  them  shortly 
fall  asunder." 

"  I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said 
the  Templar,  "had  there  been  but  one  man  of 
courage  among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to 
sever  the  bonds  of  which  you  speak  with  his  sword. 
A  knot  that  is  unloosed  may  again  be  fastened,  but 
not  so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to  pieces." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 

Gat. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  a  dangerous  post  or  a 
perilous  adventure  was  a  reward  frequently  assigned 
to  military  bravery  as  a  compensation  for  its  former 
trials;  just  as,  in  ascending  a  precipice,  the  sur- 
mounting one  crag  only  lifts  the  climber  to  points 
yet  more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  clear  and 
high  in  heaven,  when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stood 
upon  his  watch  on  St.  George's  Mount,  beside  the 
banner  of  England,  a  solitary  sentinel,  to  protect 
the  emblem  of  that  nation  against  the  insults  which 
might  be  meditated  among  the  thousands  whom 
Richard's  pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High 
thoughts  rolled,  one  after  each  other,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
gained  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chivalrous 
monarch,  who  till  now  had  not  seemed  to  distin- 
guish him  among  the  crowds  of  brave  men  whom 
his  renown  had  assembled  under  his  banner,  and 
Sir  Kenneth  little  recked  that  the  display  of  royal 
regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon  a  post  so  peri* 
lous.  The  devotion  of  his  ambitious  and  high- 
placed  affection  inflamed  his  military  enthusiasm. 
Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  those  which  had  lately 
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occurred  had,  in  some  degree,  diminished  the  dis- 
tance between  Edith  and  himself.  He  upon  whom 
Eichard  had  conferred  the  distinction  of  guarding 
his  banner  was  no  longer  an  adventurer  of  slight 
note,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess, 
although  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  her  level  An 
unknown  and  obscure  fate  could  not  now  be  his. 
If  he  was  surprised  and  slain  on  the  post  which  had 
been  assigned  him,  his  death  —  and  he  resolved  it 
should  be  glorious  —  must  deserve  the  praises,  as 
well  as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Coeur  de  lion, 
and  be  followed  by  the  regrets,  and  even  the  tears, 
of  the  high-born  beauties  of  the  English  Court 
He  had  now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he  should 
die  as  a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and 
similar  high-souled  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild 
spirit  of  chivalry  which,  amid  its  most  extravagant 
and  fantastic  flights,  was  still  pure  from  all  selfish 
alloy  —  generous,  devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus  far 
censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects  and  courses  of 
action  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions of  man.  All  nature  around  him  slept  in  calm 
moonshine  or  in  deep  shadow.  The  long  rows  of 
tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darkening  as 
they  lay  in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still 
and  silent  as  the  streets  of  a  deserted  city.  Beside 
the  banner-staff  lay  the  large  stag-hound  already 
mentioned,  the  sole  companion  of  Kenneth's  watch, 
on  whose  vigilance  he  trusted  for  early  warning  of 
the  approach  of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  noble 
animal  seemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their 
watch,  for  he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  rich 
folds  of  the  heavy  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the 
sentinels  came  from  the  distant  lines  and  defences 
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of  the  camp,  he  answered  them  with  one  deep  and 
reiterated  bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was  vigi- 
lant in  his  duty.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he 
lowered  his  lofty  head,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his 
master  passed  and  repassed  him  in  the  short  turns 
which  he  took  upon  his  post ;  or,  when  the  knight 
stood  silent  and  abstracted,  leaning  on  his  lance, 
and  looking  up  towards  heaven,  his  faithful  attend- 
ant ventured  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of  romance, 
"  to  disturb  his  thoughts,"  and  awaken  him  from  his 
reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large  rough  snout  into  the 
knight's  gauntleted  hand,  to  solicit  a  transitory 
caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch, 
without  anything  remarkable  occurring.  At  length, 
and  upon  a  sudden,  the  gallant  stag-hound  bayed 
furiously,  and  seemed  about  to  dash  forward  where 
the  shadow  lay  the  darkest,  yet  waited,  as  if  in 
the  slips,  till  he  should  know  the  pleasure  of  his 
master. 

"Who  goes  there?'1  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware 
that  there  was  something  creeping  forward  on  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  mount 

"In  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered 
a  hoarse  disagreeable  voice, "  tie  up  your  four-footed 
demon  there,  or  I  come  not  at  you." 

"And  who  art  thou  that  would  approach  my 
post  ? "  said  Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly 
as  he  could  on  some  object  which  he  could  just 
observe  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  its  form.  "  Beware  —  I  am  here 
for  death  and  life." 

"  Take  up  thy  long-f anged  Sathanas,"  said'  the 
voice,  "or  I  will  conjure  him  with  a  bolt  from  my 
arblast." 
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At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring 
or  check,  as  when  a  crossbow  is  bent 

"  Unbend  thy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moon- 
light" said  the  Scot,  "  or,  by  St  Andrew,  I  will  pin 
thee  to  the  earth,  be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the 
middle,  and,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  object  which 
seemed  to  move,  he  brandished  the  weapon,  as  if 
meditating  to  cast  it  from  his  hand  —  a  use  of  the 
weapon  sometimes,  though  rarely,  resorted  to,  when 
a  missile  was  necessary.  But  Sir  Kenneth  was 
ashamed  of  his  purpose,  and  grounded  his  weapon, 
when  there  stepped  from  the  shadow  into  the  moon- 
light, like  an  actor  entering  upon  the  stage,  a  stunted 
decrepit  creature,  whom,  byxhis  fantastic  dress  and 
deformity,  he  recognised,  even  at  some  distance,  for 
the  male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he  had  seen  in 
the  chapel  at  Engaddi.  Becollecting,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  other,  and  far  different,  visions  of  that 
extraordinary  night,  he  gave  his  dog  a  signal,  which 
he  instantly  understood,  and,  returning  to  the 
standard,  laid  himself  down  beside  it  with  a  stifled 
growL 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  as- 
sured of  his  safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable, 
came  panting  up  the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of 
his  legs  rendered  laborious,  and,  when  he  arrived 
on  the  platform  at  the  top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand 
the  little  crossbow,  which  was  just  such  a  toy  as 
children  at  that  period  were  permitted  to  shoot 
small  birds  with,  and,  assuming  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  gracefully  extended  his  right  hand  to  Sir 
Kenneth,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  expected  he  would 
salute  it  But  such  a  result  not  following,  he  de- 
manded, in  a  sharp  and  angry  tone  of  voice, "  Soldier, 
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wherefore  renderest  thou  not  to  Nectabanus  the 
homage  due  to  his  dignity  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that 
thou  canst  have  forgotten  him  ? " 

"  Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  the  knight,  will- 
ing to  soothe  the  creature's  humour,  "that  were 
difficult  for  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee. 
Pardon  me,  however,  that,  being  a  soldier  upon  my 
post,  with  my  lance  in  my  hand,  I  may  not  give  to 
one  of  thy  puissance  the  advantage  of  coming  with- 
in my  guard,  or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice 
it,  that  I  reverence  thy  dignity,  and  submit  myself 
to  thee  as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my  place 
may." 

"  It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "  so  that  you 
presently  attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  sent  me  hither  to  summon  you." 

*  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  this 
can  I  gratify  thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by 
this  banner  till  daybreak  —  so  I  pray  you  to  hold 
me  excused  in  that  matter  also." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  plat- 
form. But  the  dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  so  easily 
to  escape  from  his  importunity. 

"Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir 
Kenneth,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  way,  "either  obey 
me,  Sir  Knight,  as  in  duty  bound,  or  I  will  lay  the 
command  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  one  whose 
beauty  could  call  down  the  genii  from  their  sphere, 
and  whose  grandeur  could  command  the  immortal 
race  when  they  had  descended." 

A  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  arose  in  the 
knight's  mind,  but  he  repelled  it.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  have 
sent  him  such  a  message  by  such  a  messenger  — 
yet  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said,  "Go  to,  Necta- 
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banus.  Tell  me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man,  whether 
this  sublime  lady,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  be  other 
than  the  houri  with  whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee 
sweeping  the  chapel  at  Engaddi  ? " 

"  How  1  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwarf, 
"  think'st  thou  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  affec- 
tions, the  sharer  of  our  greatness,  and  the  partner 
of  our  comeliness,  would  demean  herself  by  laying 
charge  on  such  a  vassal  as  thou?  No,  highly  as 
thou  art  honoured,  thou  hast  not  yet  deserved 
the  notice  of  Queen  Guenevra,  the  lovely  bride  of 
Arthur,  from  whose  high  seat  even  princes  seem 
but  pigmies.  But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thou 
knowest  or  disownest  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse 
her  commands  who  hath  deigned  to  impose  them 
on  thee." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby 
ring,  which,  even  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty to  recognise  as  that  which  usually  graced  the 
finger  of  the  high-born  lady  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself.  Could  he  have  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  token,  he  would  have  been  convinced  by  the 
small  knot  of  carnation-coloured  ribbon  which  was 
fastened  to  the  ring.  This  was  his  lady's  favourite 
colour,  and  more  than  once  had  he  himself,  as- 
suming it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused  the 
carnation  to  triumph  over  all  other  hues  in  the 
lists  and  in  the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute  by  seeing 
such  a  token  in  such  hands. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  from  whom 
didst  thou  receive  this  witness  ? "  said  the  knight 
"  Bring,  if  thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understanding 
to  a  right  settlement  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  tell 
me  the  person  by  whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the  real 
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purpose  of  thy  message ;  and  take  heed  what  thou 
say'st,  for  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery." 

"Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf, 
"wouldst  thou  know  more  of  this  matter,  than 
that  thou  art  honoured  with  commands  from  a. 
princess,  delivered  to  thee  by  a  king?  We  list 
not  to  parley  with  thee  further  than  to  command 
thee,  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring, 
to  follow  us  to  her  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring. 
Every  minute  that  thou  tarriest  is  a  crime  against 
thy  allegiance." 

"Good  Nectabanus,  bethink  thyself,"  said  the 
knight.  "Can  my  lady  know  where  and  upon 
what  duty  I  am  this  night  engaged  ?  Is  she  aware 
that  my  life  —  Pshaw,  why  should  I  speak  of  life, 
but  that  my  honour  depends  on  my  guarding  this 
banner  till  daybreak  —  and  can  it  be  her  wish  that 
I  should  leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her  ?  It 
is  impossible  —  the  princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry 
with  her  servant  in  sending  him  such  a  message ; 
and  I  must  think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath 
chosen  such  a  messenger." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  turning 
round  as  if  to  leave  the  platform;  "it  is  little  to 
me  whether  you  be  traitor  or  true  man  to  this 
royal  lady — so  fare  thee  well." 

"  Stay,  stay  —  I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth. "Answer  me  but  one  question  —  Is  the  lady 
who  sent  thee  near  to  this  place  ? " 

"What  signifies  it?"  said  the  dwarf.  "Ought 
fidelity  to  reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagues  — 
like  the  poor  courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by 
the  distance  which  he  traverses?  Nevertheless, 
thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell  thee,  the  fair  owner 
of  the  ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in 
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whom  there  is  neither  truth  nor  courage,  is  not 
more  distant  from  this  place  than  this  arblast  can 
send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to 
ascertain  that  there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in 
the  token.  "Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  "is 
my  presence  required  for  any  length  of  time?" 

"Time!"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty 
manner.  "What  call  you  time?  I  see  it  not,  I 
feel  it  not:  it  is  but  a  shadowy  name  —  a  succession 
of  breathings  measured  forth  by  night  by  the  clank 
of  a  bell,  by  day  by  a  shadow  crossing  along  a  dial- 
stone.  Know'st  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time 
should  only  be  reckoned  by  the  deeds  that  he 
performs  in  behalf  of  God  and  his  lady?" 

"  The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of 
folly,"  said  the  knight.  "  And  doth  my  lady  really 
summon  me  to  some  deed  of  action,  in  her  name 
and  for  her  sake  ?  And  may  it  not  be  postponed 
for  even  the  few  hours  till  daybreak?" 

"She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the 
dwarf,  "  and  without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as 
would  be  told  by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass. 
Hearken,  thou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious  knight, 
these  are  her  very  words  —  Tell  him,  that  the  hand 
which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels." 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of 
Engaddi  sent  a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir 
Kenneth's  brain,  and  convinced  him  that  the  mes- 
sage delivered  by  the  dwarf  was  genuine.  The  rose- 
buds, withered  as  they  were,  were  still  treasured 
under  his  cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart  He 
paused,  and  could  not  resolve  to  forego  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  only  one  which  might  ever  offer,  to 
gain  grace  in  her  eyes  whom  he  had  installed  as 
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sovereign  of  his  affections.  The  dwarf,  in  the  mean- 
time, augmented  his  confusion  by  insisting  either 
that  he  must  return  the  ring  or  instantly  attend 
him. 

"  Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold/'  said  the  knight, 
and  proceeded  to  mutter  to  himself  —  "Am  I  either 
the  subject  or  slave  of  King  Eichard,  more  than  as 
a  free  knight  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade  ? 
And  whom  have  I  come  hither  to  honour  with  lance 
and  sword  ?  Our  holy  cause  and  my  transcendent 
lady !  " 

"  The  ring,  the  ring ! "  exclaimed  the  dwarf,  im- 
patiently. "  False  and  slothful  knight,  return  the 
ring,  which  thou  art  unworthy  to  touch  or  to  look 
upon." 

"  A  moment,  a  moment,,  good  Nectabanus,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth.  "Disturb  not  my  thoughts.  What 
if  the  Saracens  were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines  ? 
Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn  vassal  of  England, 
watching  that  her  king's  pride  suffered  no  humilia- 
tion ;  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  fight  for 
the  Cross  ?  To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and  next  to 
the  cause  of  God  come  the  commands  of  my  liege 
lady.  And  yet,  Cceur  de  Lion's  behest  —  my  own 
promise !  Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  once  more 
to  say,  are  you  to  conduct  me  far  from  hence  ? " 

"But  to  yonder  pavilion;  and,  since  you  must 
needs  know,"  replied  Nectabanus,  "the  moon  is 
glimmering  on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its 
roof,  and  which  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight, 
shutting  his  eyes  desperately  to  all  further  conse- 
quences. "  I  can  hear  from  thence  the  bay  of  my 
dog,  if  any  one  approaches  the  standard  —  I  will 
throw  myself  at  my  lady's  feet,  and  pray  her  leave 
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to  return  to  conclude  my  watch.  Here,  Roewal " 
(calling  his  hound,  and  throwing  down  his  mantle 
by  the  side  of  the  standard-spear),  "watch  thou 
here,  and  let  no  one  approach." 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as 
if  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  his  charge,  then  sat 
down  beside  the  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and  head 
raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding  perfectly  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  stationed  there. 

"  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight, 
"  let  us  hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thou  hast 
brought." 

"  Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly ; 
"  thou  hast  not  been  in  haste  to  obey  my  summons, 
nor  can  I  walk  fast  enough  to  follow  your  long 
strides  —  you  do  not  walk  like  a  man,  but  bound 
like  an  ostrich  in  the  desert" 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the 
obstinacy  of  Nectabanus,  who,  as  he  spoke,  dimi- 
nished his  walk  into  a  snail  pace.  For  bribes  Sir 
Kenneth  had  no  means  —  for  soothing  no  time;  so 
in  his  impatience  he  snatched  the  dwarf  up  from 
the  ground,  and  bearing  him  along,  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties  and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the 
pavilion  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In 
approaching  it,  however,  the  Scot  observed  there 
was  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  sitting  on  the  ground, 
who  had  been  concealed  from  him  by  the  inter- 
vening tents.  Wondering  that  the  clash  of  his  own 
armour  had  not  yet  attracted  their  attention,  and 
supposing  that  his  motions  might,  on  the  present 
occasion,  require  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy,  he 
placed  the  little  panting  guide  upon  the  ground  to 
recover  his  breath,  and  point  out  what  was  next 
to  be  done.    Nectabanus  was  both  frightened  and 
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angry ;  but  he  had  felt  himself  as  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  robust  knight  as  an  owl  in  the  claws 
of  an  eagle,  and  therefore  cared  not  to  provoke  him 
to  any  further  display  of  his  strength. 

He  made  no  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  usage 
he  had  received,  but,  turning  amongst  the  labyrinth 
of  tents,  he  led  the  knight  in  silence  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pavilion,  which  thus  screened  them 
from  the  observation  of  the  warders,  who  seemed 
either  too  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  discharge  their 
duty  with  much  accuracy.  Arrived  there,  the  dwarf 
raised  the  under  part  of  the  canvas  from  the  ground, 
and  made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  he  should  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  creeping 
under  it  The  knight  hesitated  —  there  seemed  an 
indecorum  in  thus  privately  introducing  himself 
into  a  pavilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  noble  ladies ;  but  he  recalled  to  remem- 
brance the  assured  tokens  which  the  dwarf  had 
exhibited,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  dispute  his  lady's  pleasure. 

He  stooped  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvas 
enclosure  of  the  tent,  and  heard  the  dwarf  whisper 
from  without, "  Remain  there  until  I  call  thee/1 
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You  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence ! 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten, 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again ;  and  Malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  Gaiety, 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with, 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
Who  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Plag. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone,  and 
in  darkness.  Here  was  another  interruption,  which 
must  prolong  his  absence  from  his  post,  and  he 
began  almost  to  repent  the  facility  with  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  quit  it  But  to  return  without 
seeing  the  Lady  Edith  was  now  not  to  be  thought 
of.  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  military  discipline, 
and  was  determined  at  least  to  prove  the  Teality  of 
the  seductive  expectations  which  had  tempted  him 
to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  unpleasant 
There  was  no  light  to  show  him  into  what  sort  of 
apartment  he  had  been  led  —  the  Lady  Edith  was 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  England 
—  and  the  discovery  of  his  having  introduced  him- 
self thus  furtively  into  the  royal  pavilion  might, 
were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much  and  dangerous  sus- 
picion. While  he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant 
reflections,  and  began  almost  to  wish  that  he  could 
achieve  his  retreat  unobserved,  he  heard  a  noise  of 
female  voices,  laughing,  whispering,  and  speaking, 
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in  an  adjoining  apartment,  from  which,  as  the 
sounds  gave  him  reason  to  judge,  he  could  only  be 
separated  by  a  canvas  partition.  Lamps  were  burn- 
ing, as  he  might  perceive  by  the  shadowy  light 
which  extended  itself  even  to  his  side  of  the  veil 
which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  could  see  shades  of 
several  figures  sitting  and  moving  in  the  adjoining 
apartment  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy  in  Sir 
Kenneth,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  overheard  a 
conversation  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply 
interested. 

"  Call  her  —  call  het,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  said 
the  voice  of  one  of  these  laughing  invisibles. 
<' Nectabanus,  thou  shalt  be  made  ambassador  to 
Piaster  John's  court,  to  show  them  how  wisely 
thou  canst  discharge  thee  of  a  mission." 

The  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so 
much  subdued  that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  said,  except  that  he  spoke  something 
of  the  means  of  merriment  given  to  the  guard. 

"  But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which 
Nectabanus  hath  raised,  my  maidens?" 

"Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice. 
"  If  the  sage  and  princely  Nectabanus  be  not  over- 
jealous  of  his  most  transcendent  bride  and  empress, 
let  us  send  her  to  get  us  rid  of  this  insolent  knight- 
errant,  who  can  be  so  easily  persuaded  that  high- 
born dames  may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and 
overweening  valour." 

"  It  were  but  justice,  methinks  "  replied  another, 
"that  the  Princess  Guenevra  should  dismiss,  by 
her  courtesy,  him  whom  her  husband's  wisdom 
has  been  able  to  entice  hither." 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment 
at  what  he  had  heard,  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to 
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attempt  his  escape  from  the  tent  at  all  hazards, 
when  what  followed  arrested  his  purpose. 

"Nay,  truly,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "our  cousin 
Edith  must  first  learn  how  this  vaunted  wight 
hath  conducted  himself,  and  we  must  reserve  the 
power  of  giving  her  ocular  proof  that  he  hath 
failed  in  his  duty.  It  may  be  a  lesson  will  do  good 
upon  her ;  for,  credit  me,  Calista,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  she  has  let  this  Northern  adventurer  sit 
nearer  her  heart  than  prudence  would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to 
mutter  something  of  the  Lady  Edith's  prudence 
and  wisdom. 

*  Prudence,  wench  ! "  was  the  reply.  u  It  is  mere 
pride,  and  the  desire  to  be  thought  more  rigid  than 
any  of  us.  Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage. 
You  know  well  that  when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one 
can,  in  a  civil  way,  lay  your  error  before  you  more 
precisely  than  can  my  Lady  Edith.  But  here  she 
comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon 
the  partition  a  shade,  which  glided  along  slowly 
until  it  mixed  with  those  which  already  clouded  it 
Despite  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had 
experienced  —  despite  the  insult  and  injury  with 
which  it  seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the  malice 
or,  at  best,  by  the  idle  humour  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia  (for  he  already  concluded  that  she  who  spoke 
loudest,  and  in  a  commanding  tone,  was  the  wife 
of  Richard),  the  knight  felt  something  so  soothing 
to  his  feelings  in  learning  that  Edith  had  been  no 
partner  to  the  fraud  practised  on  him,  and  so  inter- 
esting to  his  curiosity  in  the  scene  which  was 
about  to  take  place,  that,  instead  of  frosecutisg  his 
more  prudent  purpose  of  an  instant  retreat,  he 
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looked  anxiously,  on  the  contrary,  for  some  rent  or 
crevice,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  made 
eye-  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to  go 
forward. 

" Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  "the  Queen,  who 
hath  been  pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  to  endanger  my 
reputation,  and  perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain 
if  I  avail  myself  of  the  chance  which  fortune  seems 
willing  to  afford  me  to  obtain  knowledge  of  her 
further  intentions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  if  Edith  were 
waiting  for  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  and  as  if 
the  other  were  reluctant  to  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  command  her  laughter,  and  that  of  her 
companions ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  could  only  distinguish 
a  sound  as  of  suppressed  tittering  and  merriment 

"  Tour  Majesty,"  said  Edith  at  last,  "  seems  in 
a  merry  mood,  though,  methinks,  the  hour  of  night 
prompts  a  sleepy  one.  I  was  well  disposed  bed- 
ward,  when  I  had  your  Majesty's  commands  to 
attend  you." 

"I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  your  re- 
pose," said  the  Queen ;  "  though  I  fear  you  will  sleep 
less  soundly  when  I  tell  you  your  wager  is  lost." 

u  Nay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  M  this,  surely,  is 
dwelling  on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  worn  out. 
I  laid  no  wager,  however  it  was  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  suppose,  -or  to  insist,  that  I  did  so." 

"Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is 
strong  with  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  and  prompts 
thee  to  leasing.  Can  you  deny  that  you  gaged  your 
ruby  ring  against  my  golden  bracelet  that  yonder 
Knight  of  the  Libbard,  or  how  call  you  him,  could 
not  be  seduced  from  his  post?" 

"Your  Majesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay 
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you/'  replied  Edith ;  "  but  these  ladies  can,  if  they 
will,  bear  me  witness,  that  it  was  your  Highness 
who  proposed  such  a  wager,  and  took  the  ring  from 
my  finger,  even  while  I  was  declaring  that  I  did 
not  think  it  maidenly  to  gage  anything  on  such  a 
subject." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  voice, 
"you  must  needs  grant,  under  your  favour,  that 
you  expressed  yourself  very  confident  of  the  valour 
of  that  same  knight  of  the  Leopard." 

"  And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily,  "  is 
that  a  good  reason  why  thou  shouldst  put  in  thy 
word  to  flatter  her  Majesty's  humour  ?  I  spoke  of 
that  knight  but  as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen 
him  in  the  field,  and  had  no  more  interest  in 
defending  than  thou  in  detracting  from  him.  In  a 
camp,  what  can  women  speak  of  save  soldiers  and 
deeds  of  arms?" 

"The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice, 
"  hath  never  forgiven  Calista  and  me,  since  we  told 
your  Majesty  that  she  dropped  two  rose-buds  in 
the  chapel." 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which 
Sir  Kenneth  could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectful 
remonstrance,  "have  no  other  commands  for  me 
than  to  hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting-women,  I 
must  crave  your  permission  to  withdraw." 

"  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  •  Queen,  "  and  let  not 
our  indulgence  lead  you  to  forget  the  difference 
betwixt  yourself  and  the  kinswoman  of  England. 
But  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  continued,  resuming 
her  tone  of  raillery, "  how  can  you,  who  are  so  good- 
natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few  minutes* 
laughing,  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devoted 
to  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ? " 
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"  Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith ; 
u  yet  would  I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  rather  than  " 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect ;  but  Sir 
Kenneth  could  hear  that  she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Berengaria,  a  thoughtless  but 
good-humoured  princess  of  the  House  of  Navarre, 
"  but  what  is  the  great  offence  after  all  ?  A  young 
knight  has  been  wiled  hither  —  has  stolen — or 
has  been  stolen  —  from  his  post,  which  no  one  will 
disturb  in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  lady ; 
for,  to  do  your  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  the 
wisdom  of  Nectabanus  could  conjure  him  hither 
in  no  name  but  yours." 

u  Gracious  Heaven !  your  Majesty  does  not  say 
so?"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  quite  different 
from  the  agitation  she  had  previously  evinced. 
*  You  cannot  say  so,  consistently  with  respect  for 
your  own  honour,  and  for  mine,  your  husband's 
kinswoman!  Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my 
royal  mistress,  and  forgive  me  that  I  could,  even 
for  a  moment,  think  it  possible  you  could  be  in 
earnest ! " 

"The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  dis- 
pleased tone  of  voice,  "regrets  the  ring  we  have 
won  of  her.  We  will  restore  the  pledge  to  you, 
gentle  cousin,  only  you  must  not  grudge  us  in 
turn  a  little  triumph  over  the  wisdom  which  has 
been  so  often  spread  over  us,  as  a  banner  over  a 
host." 

"  A  triumph  ! "  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly ; 
"  a  triumph !  The  triumph  will  be  with  the  infidel, 
when  he  hears  that  the  Queen  of  England  can  make 
the  reputation  of  her  husband's  kinswoman  the 
subject  of  a  light  frolic." 
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"  Yon  are  angry,  fair  cousin,  at  losing  your  fa- 
vourite ring,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Come,  since  you 
grudge  to  pay  your  wager,  we  will  renounce  our 
right  It  was  your  name  and  that  pledge  brought 
him  hither,  and  we  care  not  for  the  bait  after  the 
fish  is  caught." 

"  Madam/'  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  "  you  know 
well  that  your  Grace  could  not  wish  for  anything  of 
mine  but  it  becomes  instantly  yours.  But  I  would 
give  a  bushel  of  rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had 
been  used  to  bring  a  brave  man  into  a  fault,  and 
perhaps  to  disgrace  and  punishment." 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that 
we  fear  ? "  said  the  Queen.  "  Tou  rate  our  power  too 
low,  fair  cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  being 
lost  for  a  frolic  of  ours.  Oh,  Lady  Edith,  others 
have  influence  on  the  iron  breasts  of  warriors  as 
well  as  you  —  the  heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of 
flesh,  not  of  stone ;  and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest 
enough  with  Richard  to  save  this  knight,  in  whose 
fate  Lady  Edith  is  so  deeply  concerned,  from  the 
penalty  of  disobeying  his  royal  commands." 

"For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Gross,  most  royal 
lady,"  said  Edith  —  and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings 
which  it  were  hard  to  unravel,  heard  her  prostrate 
herself  at  the  Queen's  feet — "  for  the  love  of  our 
blessed  Lady,  and  of  every  holy  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar, beware  what  you  do !  You  know  not  King 
Richard  —  you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to 
him  —  your  breath  might  as  well  combat  the  west 
wind  when  it  is  wildest,  as  your  words  persuade 
my  royal  kinsman  to  pardon  a  military  offence. 
Oh  !  for  God's  sake,  dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  in- 
deed you  have  lured  him  hither  1  I  could  almost 
be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame  of  having  invited 
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him,  did  I  know  that  he  was  returned  again  where 
his  duty  calls  him ! " 

"Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria, 
"  and  be  assured  all  will  be  better  than  you  think. 
Rise,  dear  Edith;  I  am  sorry  I  have  played  my 
foolery  with  a  knight  in  whom  you  take  such  deep 
interest  Nay,  wring  not  thy  hands  —  I  will  be- 
lieve thou  cares*  not  for  him  —  believe  anything 
rather  than  see  thee  look  so  wretchedly  miserable 

—  I  tell  thee  I  will  take  the  blame  on  myself  with 
King  Richard  in  behalf  of  thy  fair  Northern  friend 

—  thine  acquaintance,  I  would  say,  since  thou 
own'st  him  not  as  a  friend.  Nay,  look  not  so  re- 
proachfully. We  will  send  Nectabanus  to  dismiss 
this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post ;  and  we 
ourselves  will  grace  him  on  some  future  day,  to 
make  amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase.  He  is,  I 
warrant,  but  lying  perdue  in  some  neighbouring 
tent" 

"By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a 
specially  good  water-reed,"  said  Nectabanus,  "  your 
Majesty  is  mistaken — he  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
you  wot  —  he  lieth  ensconced  there  behind  that 
canvas  partition." 

"And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have 
said ! "  exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  her  turn  violently 
surprised  and  agitated.  «  Out,  monster  of  folly  and 
malignity  1" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled 
from  the  pavilion,  with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature  as 
leaves  it  still  doubtful  whether  Berengaria  had 
confined  her  rebuke  to  words,  or  added  some  more 
emphatic  expression  of  her  displeasure. 

"  What  can  now  be  done  ? "  said  the  Queen  to 
Edith,  in  a  whisper  of  undisguised  uneasiness. 
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"  That  which  must/'  said  Edith  firmly.  "  We  must 
see  this  gentleman,  and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtain, 
which  at  one  place  covered  an  entrance  or 
communication. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear  —  consider,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  my  apartment  —  our  dress  —  the  hour 
— my  honour  I n 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonstrances  the 
curtain  fell,  and  there  was  no  division  any  longer 
betwixt  the  armed  knight  and  the  party  of  ladies. 
The  warmth  of  an  Eastern  night  occasioned  the 
undress  of  Queen  Berengaria  and  her  household  to 
be  rather  more  simple  and  unstudied  than  their 
station,  and  the  presence  of  a  male  spectator  of 
rank,  required.  This  the  Queen  remembered,  and 
with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the  apartment  where 
Sir  Kenneth  was  disclosed  to  view  in  a  compartment 
of  the  ample  pavilion,  now  no  longer  separated  from 
that  in  which  they  stood.  The  grief  and  agitation 
of  the  Lady  Edith,  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  she 
felt  in  a  hasty  explanation  with  the  Scottish  knight 
perhaps  occasioned  her  forgetting  that  her  locks 
were  more  dishevelled,  and  her  person  less  heed- 
fully  covered,  than  was  the  wont  of  high-born  dam- 
sels, in  an  age  which  was  not,  after  all,  the  most 
prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancient  time. 
A  thin  loose  garment  of  pink-coloured  silk  made  the 
principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with  Oriental  slip- 
pers, into  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare 
feet,  and  a  scarf  hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about 
her  shoulders.  Her  head  had  no  other  covering 
than  the  veil  of  rich  and  dishevelled  locks  falling 
round  it  on  every  side,  that  half  hid  a  countenance 
which  a  mingled  sense  of  modesty  and  of  resent- 
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ment,  and  other  deep  and  agitating  feelings,  had 
covered  with  crimson: 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all 
that  delicacy  which  is  her  sex's  greatest  charm,  it 
did  not  seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own 
bashf  ulness  in  comparison  with  the  duty  which,  as 
she  thought,  she  owed  to  him  who  had  been  led 
into  error  and  danger  on  her  account  She  drew, 
indeed,  her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and 
bosom,  and  she  hastily  laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp 
which  shed  too  much  lustre  over  her  figure ;  but, 
while  Sir  Kenneth  stood  motionless  on  the  same 
spot  in  which  he  was  first  discovered,  she  rather 
stepped  towards  than  retired  from  him,  as  she 
exclaimed,  "  Hasten  to  your  post,  valiant  knight  I 
You  are  deceived  in  being  trained  hither.  Ask  no 
questions/' 

"  I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon 
one  knee,  with  the  reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at 
the  altar,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest 
his  looks  should  increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

"  Have  you  heard  all  ? "  said  Edith,  impatiently. 
"Gracious  saints!  then  wherefore  wait  you  here, 
when  each  minute  that  passes  is  loaded  with 
dishonour  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and 
I  have  heard  it  from  you,"  answered  Kenneth. 
"  What  reck  I  how  soon  punishment  follows  ?  I 
have  but  one  petition  to  you,  and  then  I  seek, 
among  the  sabres  of  the  infidels,  whether  dishonour 
may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

"  Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wise  — 
dally  not  here  —  all  may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will 
but  use  despatch." 

"  I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight, 
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still  kneeling,  "for  my  presumption  in  believing 
that  my  poor  services  could  have  been  required  or 
valued  by  you." 

"  I  do  forgive  you.  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  for* 
give!  I  have  been  the  means  of  injuring  you. 
But  oh,  begone !  I  will  forgive  —  I  will  value  you 
— that  is,  as  I  value  every  brave  Crusader  —  if  you 
will  but  begone ! " 

"Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge," 
said  the  knight,  tendering  the  ring  to  Edith,  who 
now  showed  gestures  of  impatience. 

"Oh  no,  no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it 
"Keep  it  —  keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard — my 
regret,  I  would  say.  Oh,  begone — if  not  for  youT 
own  sake,  for  mine!" 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour, 
which  her  voice  had  denounced  to  him,  by  the 
interest  which  she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety, 
Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and,  casting  a 
momentary  glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low  and  seemed 
about  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that 
maidenly  bashfulness  which  the  energy  of  Edith's 
feelings  had  till  then  triumphed  over  became  con- 
queror in  its  turn,  and  she  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment, extinguishing  her  lamp  as  she  went,  and 
leaving,  in  Sir  Kenneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and 
natural  gloom  behind  her. 

She  must  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea 
which  waked  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  place  by  which  he  had  entered  the  pavilion. 
To  pass  under  the  canvas  in  the  manner  he  had 
entered  required  time  and  attention,  and  he  made 
a  readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvas  wall  with 
his  poniard.  When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather 
stupefied  and  overpowered  by  a  conflict  of  sensa- 
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tions,  than  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
import  of  the  whole.  He  was  obliged  to  spur  him- 
self to  action,  by  recollecting  that  the  commands  of 
the  Lady  Edith  had  required  haste.  Even  then, 
engaged  as  he  was  amongst  tent-ropes  and  tents, 
he  was  compelled  to  move  with  caution,  until  he 
should  regain  the  path  or  avenue  aside  from  which 
the  dwarf  had  led  him  in  order  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  guards  before  the  Queen's  pavilion; 
and  he  was  obliged  also  to  move  slowly,  and  with 
precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  either  by  fall- 
ing or  by  the  clashing  of  his  armour.  A  thin  cloud 
had  obscured  the  moon,  too,  at  the  very  instant 
of  his  leaving  the  tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to 
struggle  with  this  inconvenience  at  a  moment 
when  the  dizziness  of  his  head  and  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence 
sufficient  to  direct  his  motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear  which 
instantly  recalled  him  to  the  full  energy  of  his 
faculties.  These  proceeded  from  the  Mount  of  St. 
George.  He  heard  first  a  single  fierce,  angry,  and 
savage  bark,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
yell  of  agony.  No  deer  ever  bounded  with  a  wilder 
start  at  the  voice  of  Roswal  than  did  Sir  Kenneth 
at  what  he  feared  was  the  death-cry  of  that  noble 
hound,  from  whom  no  ordinary  injury  could  have 
extracted  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
pain.  He  surmounted  the  space  which  divided  him 
from  the  avenue,  and,  having  attained  it,  began  to 
run  towards  the  mount,  although  loaded  with  his 
mail,  faster  than  most  men  could  have  accompanied 
him  even  if  unarmed,  relaxed  not  his  pace  for  the 
steep  sides  of  the  artificial  mound,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  stood  on  the  platform  upon  its  summit 
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The  moon  broke  forth  at  this  moment,  and 
showed  him  that  the  standard  of  England  was 
vanished,  that  the  spear  on  which  it  had  floated 
lay  broken  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it  was  his 
faithful  hound,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

All  my  long  arrear  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age ! 
Hath  honour*^  fountain  then  suck'd  up  the  stream  ? 
He  hath ;  and  hooting  hoys  may  barefoot  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford ! 

Don  Sebastian. 

After  a  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which 
he  was  at  first  almost  stunned  and  confounded,  Sir 
Kenneth's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  the  authors 
of  this  violation  of  the  English  banner ;  but  in  no 
direction  could  he  see  traces  of  them.  His  next  — 
which  to  some  persons,  but  scarce  to  any  who  have 
made  intimate  acquaintances  among  the  canine  race, 
may  appear  strange  —  was  to  examine  the  condition 
of  his  faithful  Boswal,  mortally  wounded,  as  it 
seemed,  in  discharging  the  duty  which  his  master 
had  been  seduced  to  abandon.  He  caressed  the 
dying  animal,  who,  faithful  to  the  last,  seemed  to 
forget  his  own  pain  in  the  satisfaction  he  received 
from  his  master's  presence,  and  continued  wagging 
his  tail  and  licking  his  hand,  even  while  by  low 
moanings  he  expressed  that  his  agony  was  increased 
by  the  attempts  which  Sir  Kenneth  made  to  with- 
draw from  the  wound  the  fragment  of  the  lance,  or 
javelin,  with  which  it  had  been  inflicted ;  then  re- 
doubled his  feeble  endearments,  as  if  fearing  he  had 
offended  his  master  by  showing  a  sense  of  the  pain 
to  which  his  interference  had  subjected  him.    There 
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was  something  in  the  display  of  the  dying  creatine's 
attachment  which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient  with 
the  sense  of  disgrace  and  desolation  by  which  Sir 
Kenneth  was  oppressed.  His  only  friend  seemed 
removed  from  him,  just  when  he  had  incurred  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  all  besides.  The  knight's 
strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonised 
distress,  and  he  groaned  and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and 
solemn  voice,  close  beside  him,  pronounced  these 
words  in  the  sonorous  tone  of  the  readers  of  the 
mosque,  and  in  the  lingua  franca  mutually  under- 
stood by  Christians  and  Saracens:  — 

"Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and 
of  the  latter  rain  —  cold,  comfortless,  unfriendly  to 
man  and  to  animal ;  yet  from  that  season  have  their 
birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date,  the  rose, 
and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the 
speaker,  and  beheld  the  Arabian  physician,  who, 
approaching  unheard,  had  seated  himself  a  little 
behind  him  cross-legged,  and  uttered  with  gravity, 
yet  not  without  a  tone  of  sympathy,  the  moral  sen- 
tences of  consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and  its 
commentators  supplied  him ;  for,  in  the  East,  wis- 
dom is  held  to  consist,  less  in  a  display  of  the  sage's 
own  inventive  talents,  than  in  his  ready  memory, 
and  happy  application  of  and  reference  to  "that 
which  is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  womanlike  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears 
indignantly  aside,  and  again  busied  himself  with 
his  dying  favourite. 

"  The  poet  hath  said/'  continued  the  Arab,  with- 
out noticing  the  knight's  averted  looks  and  sullen 
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deportment  —  "the  ox  for  the  field,  and  the  camel 
for  the  desert  Were  not  the  hand  of  the  leech 
fitter  than  that  of  the  soldier  to  cure  wounds,  though 
less  able  to  inflict  them  ? " 

*  This  patient,  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth;  "and  besides,  he  is  by  thy  law  an 
unclean  animal1' 

"  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and 
a  sense  of  pain  and  pleasure/'  said  the  physician, 
"  it  were  sinful  pride  should  the  sage  whom  he  has 
enlightened  refuse  to  prolong  existence  or  assuage 
agony.  To  the  sage  the  cure  of  a  miserable  groom, 
of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquering  monarch  are 
events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine  this 
wounded  animal." 

Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physi- 
cian inspected  and  handled  Roswal's  wound  with  as 
much  care  and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  human 
being.  He  then  took  forth  a  case  of  instruments, 
and  by  the  judicious  and  skilful  application  of 
pincers  withdrew  from  the  wounded  shoulder  the 
fragment  of  the  weapon,  and  stopped  with  styptics 
and  bandages  the  effusion  of  blood  which  followed ; 
the  creature  all  the  while  suffering  him  patiently  to 
perform  these  kind  offices  as  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  his  kind  intentions. 

"The  animal  may  be  cured/'  said  £1  Hakim, 
addressing  himself  to  Sir  Kenneth,  "if  you  will 
permit  me  to  carry  him  to  my  tent,  and  treat  him 
with  the  care  which  the  nobleness  of  his  nature 
deserves.  For  know,  that  thy  servant  Adonbec  is 
no  less  skilful  in  the  race  and  pedigree  and  dis- 
tinctions of  good  dogs  and  of  noble  steeds,  than  in 
the  diseases  which  affect  the  human  race." 

"  Take  him  with  you,"  said  the  knight.    "  I  be- 

46 
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stow  him  on  you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  thee 
a  reward  for  attendance  on  my  squire,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  pay  it  with.  For  myself,  I  will 
never  again  wind  bugle  or  halloo  to  hound l" 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal 
with  a  clapping  of  his  hands,  which  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  two  black  slaves. 
He  gave  them  his  orders  in  Arabic,  received  the 
answer  that  "to  hear  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking 
the  animal  in  their  arms,  they  removed  him  with- 
out much  resistance  on  his  part;  for,  though  his 
eyes  turned  to  his  master,  he  was  too  weak  to 
struggle. 

"Fare  thee  well,  Eoswal,  then,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, — "  fare  thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend. 
Thou  art  too  noble  a  possession  to  be  retained  by 
one  such  as  I  must  in  future  call  myself.  I  would," 
he  said,  as  the  slaves  retired,  "  that,  dying  as  he  is,  I 
could  exchange  conditions  with  that  noble  animal !  * 

"  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although 
the  exclamation  had  not  been  addressed  to  him, 
"  that  all  creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of 
man ;  and  the  master  of  the  earth  speaketh  folly 
when  he  would  exchange,  in  his  impatience,  his 
hopes  here  and  to  come  for  the  servile  condition 
of  an  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said 
the  knight,  sternly,  u  is  better  than  a  man  who  sur- 
vives the  desertion  of  it.  Leave  me,  Hakim  \  Thou 
hast,  on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful 
science  which  man  ever  possessed,  but  the  wounds 
of  the  spirit  are  beyond  thy  power." 

"Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity, 
and  be  guided  by  the  physician,"  said  Adonbec  el 
Hakim. 
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"  Know,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art 
so  importunate,  that  last  night  the  Banner  of  Eng- 
land was  displayed  from  this  mound — I  was  its 
appointed  guardian  —  morning  is  now  breaking  — 
there  lies  the  broken  banner-spear  —  the  standard 
itself  is  lost  —  and  here  sit  I  a  living  man ! " 

"  How  ! "  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him.  u  Thy 
armour  is  whole,  there  is  no  blood  on  thy  weapons, 
and  report  speaks  thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus 
from  fight.  Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post 
—  ay,  trained  by  the  rosy  cheek  and  black  eye  of 
one  of  those  houris  to  whom  you  Nazarenes  vow 
rather  such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah  than  such 
love  as  may  lawfully  be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay 
like  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  assuredly ;  for  so 
hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since  the  days  of  Saltan 
Adam." 

"  And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
sullenly,  "  what  remedy  ? " 

"  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El 
Hakim,  "  as  valour  supplies  strength.  Listen  to  me. 
Man  is  not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth, 
nor  is  he  framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the 
scarce  animated  shell-fish.  Thine  own  Christian 
writings  command  thee,  when  persecuted  in  one 
city,  to  flee  to  another ;  and  we  Moslem  also  know 
that  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth 
from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  found  his  refuge  and 
his  helpmates  at  Medina." 

"  And  what  does  this  concern  me?"  said  the  Scot. 

"Much,"  answered  the  physician.  "Even  the 
sage  flies  the  tempest  which  he  cannot  control  Use 
thy  speed,  therefore,  and  fly  from  the  vengeance 
of  Richard  to  the  shadow  of  Saladin's  victorious 
banner." 
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"I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  ironically,  "  in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens, 
where  the  very  phrase  is  unknown.  But  had  I  not 
better  partake  more  fully  in  their  reproach  ?  Does 
not  thy  advice  stretch  so  far  as  to  recommend  me 
to  take  the  turban  ?  Methinks  I  want  but  apostasy 
to  consummate  my  infamy/' 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Nazarene,"  said  the  physician, 
sternly.  "  Saladin  makes  no  converts  to  the  law  of 
the  Prophet,  save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall 
work  conviction.  Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
the  great  Soldan,  whose  liberality  is  as  boundless  as 
his  power,  may  bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom.  Remain 
blinded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one  whose  second 
life  is  doomed  to  misery,  Saladin  will  yet,  for  this 
span  of  present  time,  make  thee  rich  and  happy. 
But  fear  not  that  thy  brows  shall  be  bound  with 
the  turban,  save  at  thine  own  free  choice." 

"  My  choice  were  rather,"  said  the  knight,  "  that 
my  writhen  features  should  blacken,  as  they  are 
like  to  do,  in  this  evening's  setting  sun." 

"Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  £1 
Hakim,  "  to  reject  this  fair  offer ;  for  I  have  power 
with  Saladin,  and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  grace. 
Look  you,  my  son  —  this  Crusade,  as  you  call  your 
wild  enterprise,  is  like  a  large  dromond1  parting 
asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou  thyself  hast  borne 
terms  of  truce  from  the  kings  and  princes  whose 
force  is  here  assembled  to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and 
knew'st  not  perchance  the  full  tenor  of  thine  own 
errand." 

"I  knew  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  knight, 
impatiently.    "What  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have 

1  The  largest  sort  of  vessels  then  known  were  termed  dmmmit, 
or  dromedaries. 
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been  of  late  the  envoy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night, 
I  shall  be  a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured  corse  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee  " 
said  the  physician.  "Saladin  is  courted  on  all 
sides ;  the  combined  princes  of  this  league  formed 
against  him  have  made  such  proposals  of  composi- 
tion and  peace  as,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might 
have  become  his  honour  to  have  granted  to  them. 
Others  have  made  private  offers,  on  their  own  sepa- 
rate account,  to  disjoin  their  forces  from  the  camp 
of  the  kings  of  Frangistan,  and  even  to  lend  their 
arms  to  the  defence  of  the  standard  of  the  Prophet 
But  Saladin  will  not  be  served  by  such  treacherous 
and  interested  defection.  The  King  of  kings  will 
treat  only  with  the  lion  King.  Saladin  will  hold 
treaty  with  none  but  the  Melech  Eic,  and  with  him 
he  will  treat  like  a  prince,  or  fight  like  a  champion. 
To  Richard  he  will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free 
liberality  as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never 
compel  from  him  by  force  or  terror.  He  will  per- 
mit a  free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
places  where  the  Nazarenes  list  to  worship;  nay, 
he  will  so  far  share  even  his  empire  with  his 
brother  Richard  that  he  will  allow  Christian  garri- 
sons in  the  six  strongest  cities  of  Palestine,  and  one 
in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  suffer  them  to  be  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  officers  of  Richard,  who, 
he  consents,  shall  bear  the  name  of  King  Guardian 
of  Jerusalem.  Yet  further,  strange  and  incredible 
as  you  may  think  it,  know,  Sir  Knight  —  for  to 
your  honour  I  can  commit  even  that  almost  incre- 
dible secret  —  know  that  Saladin  will  put  a  sacred 
seal  on  this  happy  union  betwixt  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raising  to  the 
rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a  Christian  damsel  allied 
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in  blood  to  King  Richard,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Plantagenet." 1 

"  Ha  !  say'st  thou  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth, 
who,  listening  with  indifference  and  apathy  to  the 
preceding  part  of  El  Hakim's  speech,  was  touched 
by  this  last  communication  as  the  thrill  of  a  nerve 
unexpectedly  jarred  will  awaken  the  sensation  of 
agony  even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy.  Then,  modera- 
ting his  tone,  by  dint  of  much  effort,  he  restrained 
his  indignation,  and,  veiling  it  under  the  appearance 
of  contemptuous  doubt,  he  prosecuted  the  conversa- 
tion, in  order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  her  whom  he  loved  not  the  less  that 
his  passion  had  ruined,  apparently,  his  fortunes,  at 
once,  and  his  honour.  "And  what  Christian,"  he 
said  with  tolerable  calmness,  "would  sanction  a 
union  so  unnatural  as  that  of  a  Christian  maiden 
with  an  unbelieving  Saracen?" 

"Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Nazarene," 
said  the  Hakim.  "  Seest  thou  not  how  the  Moham- 
medan princes  daily  intermarry  with  the  noble 
Nazarene  maidens  in  Spain,  without  scandal  either 
to  Moor  or  Christian?  And  the  noble  Soldan 
will,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Richard, 
permit  the  English  maid  the  freedom  which  your 
Frankish  manners  have  assigned  to  women.  He 
will  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  — 
seeing  that,  in  very  truth,  it  signifies  but  little  to 

1  This  may  appear  so  extraordinary  and  improbable  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  say  such  a  one  was  actually  made.  Hie 
historians,  however,  substitute  the  widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister 
of  Richard,  for  the  bride,  and  Saladin's  brother  for  the  bridegroom. 
They  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Edith 
of  Plantagenet.—  See  Mills's  "  History  of  the  Crusades,"  rol  S. 
p.  61.  (c) 
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which  faith  females  are  addicted,  —  and  he  will 

« 

assign  her  such  place  and  rank  over  all  the  women 
of  his  zenana  that  she  shall  be  in  every  respect  his 
sole  and  absolute  Queen." 

"  What ! "  said  Sir  Kenneth.  "  Daxest  thou  think, 
Moslem,  that  Bichard  would  give  his  kinswoman  — 
a  high-born  and  virtuous  princess  —  to  be,  at  best, 
the  foremost  concubine  in  the  haram  of  a  misbe- 
liever ?  Know,  Hakim,  the  meanest  free  Christian 
noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such  splen- 
did ignominy/' 

"  Thou  arrest,"  said  the  Hakim.  "  Philip  of  France, 
and  Henry  of  Champagne,  and  others  of  Richard's 
principal  allies  have  heard  the  proposal  without 
starting,  and  have  promised,  as  far  as  they  may,  to 
forward  an  alliance  that  may  end  these  wasteful 
wars ;  and  the  wise  arch-priest  of  Tyre  hath  under- 
taken to  break  the  proposal  to  Bichard,  not  doubt- 
ing that  he  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good 
issue.  The  Soldan's  wisdom  hath  as  yet  kept  his 
proposition  secret  from  others,  such  as  he  of  Mont- 
serrat  and  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  because  he 
knows  they  seek  to  thrive  by  Richard's  death  or 
disgrace,  not  by  his  life  or  honour.  Up,  therefore, 
Sir  Knight,  and  to  horse.  I  will  give  thee  a  scroll 
which  shall  advance  thee  highly  with  the  Soldan ; 
and  deem  not  that  you  are  leaving  your  country,  or 
her  cause,  or  her  religion,  since  the  interest  of  the 
two  monarchs  will  speedily  be  the  same.  To  Saladin 
thy  counsel  will  be  most  acceptable,  since  thou 
canst  make  him  aware  of  much  concerning  the 
marriages  of  the  Christians,  the  treatment  of  their 
wives,  and  other  points  of  their  laws  and  usages, 
which,  in  the  course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  con- 
cerns him  that  he  should  know.    The  right  hand 
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of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  of  the  East,  and 
it  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.  Or,  if  thou  desirest 
it,  Saladin,  when  allied  with  England,  can  have  but 
little  difficulty  to  obtain  from  Richard  not  only  thy 
pardon  and  restoration  to  favour,  but  an  honourable 
command  in  the  troops  which  may  be  left  of  the 
King  of  England's  host,  to  maintain  their  joint 
government  in  Palestine.  Up,  then,  and  mount — 
there  lies  a  plain  path  before  thee." 

"Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "thou  art 
a  man  of  peace,  also  thou  hast  saved  the  life  of 
Richard  of  England,  and,  moreover,  of  my  own 
poor  esquire,  Strauchan.  I  have,  therefore,  heard 
to  an  end  a  matter  which,  being  propounded  by 
another  Moslem  than  thyself,  I  would  have  cut 
short  with  a  blow  of  my  dagger !  Hakim,  in  return 
for  thy  kindness,  I  advise  thee  to  see  that  the 
Saracen  who  shall  propose  to  Richard  a  union 
betwixt  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that  of  his 
accursed  race  do  put  on  a  helmet  which  is  capable 
to  endure  such  a  blow  of  a  battle-axe  as  that  which 
struck  down  the  gate  of  Acre.  Certes,  he  will  be 
otherwise  placed  beyond  the  reach  even  of  thy 
skill" 

"  Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly 
to  the  Saracen  host  ? "  said  the  physician.  "  Yet, 
remember,  thou  stayest  to  certain  destruction ;  and 
the  writings  of  thy  law,  as  well  as  ours,  prohibit 
man  ffbm  breaking  into  the  tabernacle  of  his  own 
life." 

"  God  forbid ! "  replied  the  Scot,  crossing  himself. 
"  But  we  are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  our  crimes  have  deserved.  And,  since  so  poor 
axe  thy  thoughts  of  fidelity,  Hakim,  it  grudges  me 
that  I  have  bestowed  my  good  hound  on  thee,  for, 
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should  he  live,  he  will  have  a  master  ignorant  of 
his  value." 

"A  gift  that  is  begrudged  is  already  recalled/' 
said  £1  Hakim,  "  only  we  physicians  are  sworn  not 
to  send  away  a  patient  uncured.  If  the  dog  recover, 
he  is  once  more  yours." 

"  Go  to,  Hakim,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  men 
speak  not  of  hawk  and  hound  when  there  is  but 
an  hour  of  day-breaking  betwixt  them  and  death. 
Leave  me  to  recollect  my  sins  and  reconcile  myself 
to  Heaven." 

"  I  leave  thee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  phy- 
sician. "The  mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those 
who  are  doomed  to  fall  over  it" 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time 
his  head,  as  if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted 
knight  might  not  recall  him  either  by  word  or  sig* 
naL  At  last  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost  among 
the  labyrinth  of  tents  which  lay  extended  beneath, 
whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before 
which  the  moonbeam  had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had 
not  made  that  impression  upon  Kenneth  which  the 
sage  desired,  they  had  inspired  the  Scot  with  a 
motive  for  desiring  life,  which,  dishonoured  as  he 
conceived  himself  to  be,  he  was  before  willing  to 
part  from  as  from  a  sullied  vestment  no  longer 
becoming  his  wear.  Much  that  had  passed  betwixt 
himself  and  the  hermit,  besides  what  he  had  observed 
between  the  anchorite  and  Sheerkohf  (or  Ilde- 
lim),  he  now  recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended 
to  confirm  what  the  Hakim  had  told  him  of  the 
secret  article  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  reverend  impostor ! "  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self ;  "  the  hoary  hypocrite !    He  spoke  of  the  unbe- 
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of  wine  to  celebrate  his  recovery,  and  to  drink  to 
the  Banner  of  St.  George ;  and  his  quarter  of  the 
camp  would  have  assumed  a  character  totally  de- 
void of  vigilance  and  military  preparation,  but  that 
Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
other  nobles  took  precautions  to  preserve  order  and 
discipline  among  the  revellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  from  his  re- 
tiring to  bed  till  midnight  was  past,  and  twice 
administered  medicine  to  him  during  that  period, 
always  previously  observing  the  quarter  of  heaven 
occupied  by  the  full  moon,  whose  influences  he 
declared  to  be  most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to 
the  effect  of  his  drugs.  It  was  three  hours  after 
midnight  ere  El  Hakim  withdrew  from  the  royal 
tent,  to  one  which  had  been  pitched  for  himself 
and  his  retinue.  In  his  way  thither  he  visited  the 
tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard,  in  order  to  see 
the  condition  of  his  first  patient  in  the  Christian 
camp,  old  Strauchan,  as  the  knight's  esquire  was 
named.  Inquiring  there  for  Sir  Kenneth  himself, 
El  Hakim  learned  on  what  duty  he  was  employed, 
and  probably  this  information  led  him  to  St 
George's  Mount,  where  he  found  him  whom  he 
sought  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  alluded  to 
in  the  last  chapter. . 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow, 
armed  tread  was  heard  approaching  the  King's 
pavilion ;  and  ere  De  Vaux,  who  slumbered  beside 
his  master's  bed  as  lightly  as  ever  sleep  sat  upon 
the  eyes  of  a  watch-dog,  had  time  to  do  more  than 
arise  and  say,  "Who  comes?"  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  entered  the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted 
gloom  seated  upon  his  manly  features. 

"  Whence  this  bold  intrusion,  Sir  Knight  ?  *  said 
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De  Vaux,  sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  his 
master's  slumbers. 

"  Hold !  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  awaking  on  the 
instant.  "  Sir  Kenneth  cometh  like  a  good  soldier 
to  render  an  account  of  his  guard  —  to  such  the 
general's  tent  is  ever  accessible."  Then,  rising  from 
his  slumbering  posture  and  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
he  fixed  his  large  bright  eye  upon  the  warrior. 
"Speak,  Sir  Scot;  thou  comest  to  tell  me  of  a 
vigilant,  safe,  and  honourable  watch,  dost  thou 
not  ?  The  rustling  of  the  folds  of  the  Banner  of 
England  were  enough  to  guard  it,  even  without  the 
body  of  such  a  knight  as  men  hold  thee." 

"  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth. "  My  watch  hath  neither  been  vigilant,  safe, 
nor  honourable.  The  Banner  of  England  has  been 
carried  off." 

"And  thou  alive  to  tell  it?"  said  Richard,  in  a 
tone  of  derisive  incredulity.  "Away,  it  cannot  be. 
There  is  not  even  a  scratch  on  thy  face.  Why  dost 
thou  stand  thus  mute?  Speak  the  truth — it  is  ill 
jesting  with  a  king ;  yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou 
hast  lied." 

"lied!  Sir  King!"  returned  the  unfortunate 
knight,  with  fierce  emphasis,  and  one  glance  of  fire 
from  his  eye,  bright  and  transient  as  the  flash  from 
the  cold  and  stony  flint  "  But  this  also  must  be 
endured.    I  have  spoken  the  truth." 

"By  God,  and  by  St  George!"  said  the  King, 
bursting  into  fury,  which,  however,  he  instantly 
checked.  "  De  Vaux,  go  view  the  spot !  This  fever 
has  disturbed  his  brain.  This  cannot  be.  The 
man's  courage  is  proof.  It  cannot  be !  Go  speedily 
—  or  send,  if  thou  wilt  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
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who  came,  breathless,  to  say  that  the  banner  was 
gone,  and  the  knight  who  guarded  it  overpowered, 
and  most  probably  murdered,  as  there  was  a  pool  of 
Mood  where  the  banner-spear  lay  shivered. 

a  But  whom  do  I  see  here  ? "  said  Neville,  his 
eyes  suddenly  resting  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

"A  traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet 
and  seizing  the  curtal-axe  which  was  ever  near  his 
bed,  — w  a  traitor !  whom  thou  shalt  see  die  a  trai- 
tor's death."  And  he  drew  back  the  weapon  as  in 
act  to  strike. 

Colourless,  but  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot 
stood  before  him,  with  his  bare  head  uncovered  by 
any  protection,  his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  earth,  his 
lips  scarcely  moving,  yet  muttering  probably  in 
prayer.  Opposite  to  him,  and  within  the  due  reach 
for  a  blow,  stood  King  Richard,  his  large  person 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  his  camiscia,  or  ample 
gown  of  linen,  except  wheTe  the  violence  of  his 
action  had  flung  the  covering  from  his  right  arm, 
shoulder,  and  a  part  of  his  breast,  leaving  to  view 
a  specimen  of  a  frame  which  might  have  merited 
his  Saxon  predecessor's  epithet  of  Ironside.  He 
stood  for  an  instant  prompt  to  strike,  then,  sinking 
the  head  of  the  weapon  towards  the  ground,  he 
exclaimed,  "But  there  was  blood,  Neville,  there 
was  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee,  Sir  Scot  — 
brave  thou  wert  once,  for  I  have  seen  thee  fight 
Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  defence  of 
the  standard  —  say  but  one;  say  thou  hast  struck 
but  a  good  blow  in  our  behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of 
the  camp  with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy!" 

"  You  have  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  re- 
plied Kenneth,  firmly ;  "  and  therein,  at  least,  you 
have  done  me  wrong.     Know,  that  there  was  no 
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blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  standard  save  that  of 
a  poor  hound,  which,  more  faithful  than  his  master, 
defended  the  charge  which  he  deserted." 

"  Now,  by  St.  George ! "  said  Richard,  again  hea- 
ving up  his  arm.  But  De  Yaux  threw  himself 
between  the  King  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
and  spoke  with  the  blunt  truth  of  his  character, 
"My  liege,  this  must  not  be  —  here,  nor  by  your 
own  hand.  It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and 
day  to  have  intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot.  Said 
I  not  they  were  ever  fair  and  false  ? " x 

u  Thou  didst,  De  Vaux ;  thou  wast  right,  and  I 
confess  it,"  said  Richard.  "  I  should  have  known 
him  better — I  should  have  remembered  how  the 
fox  William  deceived  me  touching  this  Crusade." 

*  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  a  William  of  Scot- 
land never  deceived;  but  circumstances  prevented 
his  bringing  his  forces." 

"  Peace,  shameless  ! "  said  the  King.  "  Thou 
sulliest  the  name  of  a  prince  even  by  speaking  it 
And  yet,  De  Vaux,  it  is  strange,"  he  added,  "  to  see 
the  bearing  of  the  man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must 
be,  yet  he  abode  the  blow  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
as  our  arm  had  been  raised  to  lay  knighthodd  on 
his  shoulder.  Had  he  shown  the  slightest  sign  of 
fear  —  had  but  a  joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  qui- 
vered, I  had  shattered  his  head  like  a  crystal  goblet 
But  I  cannot  strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor 
resistance." 

1  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  English  need  to  speak  of 
their  poor  Northern  neighbours,  forgetting  that  their  owv  en- 
croachments upon  the  independence  of  Scotland  obliged  the 
weaker  nation  to  defend  themselves  by  policy  as  well  as  force. 
The  disgrace  must  be  divided  between  Edward  I.  and  III.,  who 
enforced  their  domination  over  a  free  country,  and  the  Scots,  who 
were  compelled  to  take  compulsory  oaths  without  any  purpose  of 
keeping  them. 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth 


"  Ha ! "  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "  hast 
thou  found  thy  speech  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven, 
but  none  from  me,  for  England  is  dishonoured 
through  thy  fault;  and  wert  thou  mine  own  and 
only  brother,  there  is  no  pardon  for  thy  fault" 

"I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man," 
said  the  Scot;  "it  is  in  your  Grace's  pleasure  to 
give  or  refuse  me  time  for  Christian  shrift  If  man 
denies  it,  may  God  grant  me  the  absolution  which 
I  would  otherwise  ask  of  his  Church !  But  whether 
I  die  on  the  instant,  or  half  an  hour  hence,  I  equally 
beseech  your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity 
to  speak  that  to  your  royal  person  which  highly 
concerns  your  fame  as  a  Christian  king." 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that 
he  was  about  to  hear  some  confession  concerning 
the  loss  of  the  banner. 

"What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
"  touches  the  royalty  of  England,  and  must  be  said 
to  no  ears  but  thine  own." 

"  Begone  with  yourselves,  sirs  I "  said  the  King  to 
Neville  and  De  Vaux. 

The  first  obeyed,  but  the  latter  would  not  stir 
from  the  King's  presence. 

"If  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De 
V aux  to  his  sovereign,  "  I  will  be  treated  as  one 
should  be  who  hath  been  found  to  be  right  —  that 
is,  I  will  have  my  own  will  I  leave  you  not  with 
this  false  Scot." 

"  How !  De  Vaux,"  said  Eichard,  angrily,  and 
stamping  slightly,  "darest  thou  not  venture  our 
person  with  one  traitor?" 

u  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord," 
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said  De  Vaux ;  "  I  venture  not  a  sick  man  with  a 
sound  one,  a  naked  man  with  one  armed  in  proof.1' 

"It  matters  not/'  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "I 
seek  no  excuse  to  put  off  time  —  I  will  speak  in 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland.  He  is  good  lord 
and  true." 

*  But  half  an  hour  since,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  a 
groan,  implying  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vexation, 
"and  I  had  said  as  much  for  theel" 

"  There  is  treason  around  you,  King  of  England," 
continued  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  It  may  well  be  as  thou  say'st,"  replied  Richard. 
"I  have  a  pregnant  example/' 

"  Treason  that  will  injure  thee  more  deeply  than 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  banners  in  a  pitched  field. 
The  —  the  "  —  Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at  length 
continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  —  "  the  Lady  Edith  * 

*  Ha  I "  said  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly 
into  a  state  of  haughty  attention,  and  fixing  his  eye 
firmly  on  the  supposed  criminal  "  What  of  her  ? 
what  of  her  ?  what  has  she  to  do  with  this  matter  ? " 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  there  is  a  scheme  on 
foot  to  disgrace  your  royal  lineage,  by  bestowing 
the  hand  of  the  Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen  Soldan, 
and  thereby  to  purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable 
to  Christendom  by  an  alliance  most  shameful  to 
England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary 
effect  from  that  which  Sir  Kenneth  expected. 
Richard  Plantagenet  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
Iago's  words,  would  not  serve  God  because  it  was 
the  devil  who  bade  him;  advice  or  information 
often  affected  him  less  according  to  its  real  import 
than  through  the  tinge  which  it  took  from  the  sup- 
posed character  and  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was 

46 
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communicated.  Unfortunately,  the  mention  of  his 
relative's  name  renewed  his  recollection  of  what 
he  had  considered  as  extreme  presumption  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  even  when  he  stood  high 
in  the  rolls  of  chivalry,  but  which,  in  his  present 
condition,  appeared  an  insult  sufficient  to  drive  the 
fiery  monarch  into  a  frenzy  of  passion. 

"Silence,"  he  said,  "infamous  and  audacious! 
By  Heaven,  I  will  have  thy  tongue  torn  out  with 
hot  pincers,  for  mentioning  the  very  name  of  a 
noble  Christian  damsel !  Know,  degenerate  traitor, 
that  I  was  already  aware  to  what  height  thou  hadst 
dared  to  raise  thine  eyes,  and  endured  it,  though 
it  were  insolence,  even  when  -thou  hadst  cheated 
us  —  for  thou  art  all  a  deceit  —  into  holding  thee 
as  of  some  name  and  fame.  But  now,  with  lips 
blistered  with  the  confession  of  thine' own  dishonour 
—  that  thou  shouldst  now  dare  to  name  our  noble 
kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  thou  hast  part  or 
interest !  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Saracen 
or  Christian?  What  is  it  to  thee  if  in  a  camp 
where  princes  turn  cowards  by  day  and  robbers  by 
night,  where  brave  knights  turn  to  paltry  deserters 
and  traitors— what  is  it,  I  say,  to  thee  or  any  one, 
if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to  truth  and  to 
valour  in  the  person  of  Saladin?" 

"  Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will 
soon  be  as  nothing/'  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly ; 
"  but  were  I  now  stretched  on  the  rack,  I  would 
tell  thee  that  what  I  have  said  is  much  to  thine  own 
conscience  and  thine  own  fame.  I  tell  thee.  Sir 
King,  that  if  thou  dost  but  in  thought  entertain 
the  purpose  of  wedding  thy  kinswoman,  the  Lady 
Edith" 

"  Name  her  not  —  and  for  an  instant  think  not  of 
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her ! "  said  the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal-axe 
in  his  gripe,  until  the  muscles  started  above  his 
brawny  arm  like  cordage  formed  by  the  ivy  around 
the  limb  of  an  oak. 

"  Not  name  —  not  think  of  her ! "  answered  Sir 
Kenneth,  his  spirits,  stunned  as  they  were  by  self- 
depression,  beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity 
from  this  species  of  controversy.  "Now,  by  the 
Gross,  on  which' I  place  my  hope,  her  name  shall 
be  the  last  word  in  my  mouth,  her  image  the  last 
thought  in  my  mind  I  Try  thy  boasted  strength 
on  this  bare  brow,  and  see  if  thou  canst  prevent 
my  purpose." 

"  He  will  drive  me  mad ! "  said  Bichard,  who,  in 
his  despite,  was  once  more  staggered  in  his  purpose 
by  the  dauntless  determination  of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle 
was  heard  without,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
was  announced  from  the  outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

"Detain  her  —  detain  her,  Neville  I "  cried  the 
King.  "  This  is  no  sight  for  women.  Fie,  that  I 
have  suffered  such  a  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me 
thus !  Away  with  him,  De  Vaux,M  he  whispered, 
"  through  the  back-entrance  of  our  tent — coop  him 
up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  your 
life.  And  hark  ye,  he  is  presently  to  die :  let  him 
have  a  ghostly  father  —  we  would  not  kill  soul 
and  body.  And  stay,  hark  thee,  we  will  not  have 
him  dishonoured  —  he  shall  die  knight-like,  in  his 
belt  and  spurs ;  for  if  his  treachery  be  as  black  as 
hell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the  devil 
himself* 

De  Vaux,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed, 
that  the  scene  ended  without  Richard's  descending 
to  the  unkingly  act  of  himself  slaying  an  unresist- 
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ing  prisoner,  made  haste  to  remove  Sir  Kenneth 
by  a  private  issue  to  a  separate  tent,  where  he  was 
disarmed  and  put  in  fetters  for  security.  De  Vaux 
looked  on  with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention, 
while  the  provost's  officers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth 
was  now  committed,  took  these  severe  precautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the 
unhappy  criminal,  "It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure 
that  you  die  undegraded  —  without  mutilation  of 
your  body,  or  shame  to  your  arms,  and  that  your 
head  be  severed  from  the  trunk  by  the  sword  of 
the  executioner." 

"It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and 
rather  submissive  tone  erf  voice,  as  one  who  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  favour;  "my  family  will  not 
then  hear  the  worst  of  the  tale.  Oh,  my  father  — 
my  father  I " 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt 
but  kindly-natured  Englishman,  and  he  brushed 
the  back  of  his  large  hand  over  his  rough  features 
ere  he  could  proceed. 

"It  is  Richard  of  England's  further  pleasure/' 
he  said  at  length,  "that  you  have  speech  with  a 
holy  man,  and  I  have  met  on  the  passage  hither 
with  a  Carmelite  friar  who  may  fit  you  for  your 
passage.  He  waits  without,  until  you  are  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  receive  him." 

"Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight  "In 
this  also  Eichard  is  kind.  I  cannot  be  more  fit  to 
see  the  good  father  at  any  time  than  now ;  for  life 
and  I  have  taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers  who 
have  arrived  at  the  crossway  where  their  roads 
separate." 

"  It  is  well,"  eaid  De  Vaux,  sloWly  and  solemnly ; 
"  for  it  irks  me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sums 
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my  message.  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that 
you  prepare  for  instant  death." 

"  God's  pleasure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  replied 
the  knight,  patiently.  "I  neither  contest  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  nor  desire  delay  of  the 
execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly 
—  paused  at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot, 
from  whose  aspect  thoughts  of  the  world  seemed 
banished,  as  if  he  was  composing  himself  into  deep 
devotion.  The  feelings  of  the  stout  English  baron 
were  in  general  none  of  the  most  acute,  and  yet, 
on  the  present  occasion,  his  sympathy  overpowered 
him  in  an  unusual  manner.  He  came  hastily  back 
to  the  bundle  of  reeds  on  which  the  captive  lay, 
took  one  of  his  fettered  hands,  and  said,  with  as 
much  softness  as  his  rough  voice  was  capable  of 
expressing,  "Sir  Kenneth,  thou  art  yet  young  — 
thou  hast  a  father.  My  Ralph,  whom  I  left  train- 
ing his  little  Galloway  nag  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irthing  (d),  may  one  day  attain  thy  years — and, 
but  for  last  night,  I  would  to  God  I  saw  his  youth 
bear  such  promise  as  thine !  Can  nothing  be  said 
or  done  in  thy  behalf?" 

"Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "I 
have  deserted  my  charge — the  banner  intrusted  to 
me  is  lost  When  the  headsman  and  block  are 
prepared,  the  head  and  trunk  are  ready  to  part 
company." 

"  Nay,  then,  God  have  mercy ! "  said  De  Vaux ; 
"  yet  would  I  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken 
that  watch  myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young 
man,  as  a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  he  cannot 
see  through  it  Cowardice?  Pshaw  1  No  coward 
ever  fought  as  I  have  seen  thee  do.    Treachery? 
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I  cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason  so  calmly. 
Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep 
guile  —  some  well-devised  stratagem  —  the  cry  of 
some  distressed  maiden  has  caught  thine  ear,  or  the 
laughful  look  of  some  merry  one  has  taken  thine 
eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we  have  all  been  led  aside 
by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  con- 
science of  it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest  Richard 
is  merciful  when  his  mood  is  abated.  Hast  thou 
nothing  to  intrust  to  me?" 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the 
kind  warrior,  and  answered  —  "Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of 
persuasion,  arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded 
arms,  and  in  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thought 
the  occasion  merited — even  angry  with  himself, 
to  find  that  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  death  of  a 
Scottish  man  could  affect  him  so  nearly. 

"  Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  though  the  rough- 
footed  knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Cumberland,  in 
Palestine  one  almost  considers  them  as  brethren." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tifl  not  her  sense  —  for  sure,  in  that 
There's  nothing  more  than  common ; 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Song. 

The  high-born  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Queen-Consort  of  the 
heroic  Richard,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  period.  Her  form  was 
slight,  though  exquisitely  moulded.  She  was  graced 
with  a  complexion  not  common  in  her  country,  a 
profusion  of  fair  hair,  and  features  so  extremely 
juvenile  as  to  make  her  look  several  years  younger 
than  she  really  was,  though  in  reality  she  was  not 
above  one-and-twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the 
consciousness  of  this  extremely  juvenile  appearance 
that  she  affected,  or  at  least  practised,  a  little  child- 
ish petulance  and  wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefit- 
ting, she  might  suppose,  a  youthful  bride,  whose 
rank  and  age  gave  her  a  right  to  have  her  fantasies 
indulged  and  attended  to.  She  was  by  nature  per- 
fectly good-humoured,  and,  if  her  due  share  of  ad- 
miration and  homage  (in  her  opinion  a  very  large 
one)  was  duly  resigned  to  her,  no  one  could  possess 
better  temper  or  a  more  friendly  disposition;  but 
then,  like  all  despots,  the  more  power  that  was 
voluntarily  yielded  to  her,  the  more  she  desired  to 
extend  her  sway.    Sometimes,  even  when  all  her 
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ambition  was  gratified,  she  chose  to  be  a  little  out 
of  health  and  a  little  out  of  spirits ;  and  physicians 
had  to  toil  their  wits  to  invent  names  for  imaginary 
maladies,  while  her  ladies  racked  their  imagination 
for  new  games,  new  headgear,  and  new  court-scandal, 
to  pass  away  those  unpleasant  hours,  during  which 
their  own  situation  was  scarce  to  be  greatly  envied. 
Their  most  frequent  resource  for  diverting  this 
malady  was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mischief,  prac- 
tised upon  each  other ;  and  the  good  Queen,  in  the 
buoyancy  of  her  reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak 
truth,  rather  too  indifferent  whether  the  frolics 
thus  practised  were  entirely  befitting  her  own 
dignity,  or  whether  the  pain  which  those  suffered 
upon  whom  they  were  inflicted  was  not  beyond  the 
proportion  of  pleasure  which  she  herself  derived 
from  them.  She  was  confident  in  her  husband's 
favour,  in  her  high  rank,  and  in  her  supposed 
power  to  make  good  whatever  such  pranks  might 
cost  others.  In  a  word,  she  gambolled  with  the 
freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who  is  unconscious  of 
the  weight  of  her  own  paws  when  laid  on  those 
whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  her  husband  pas- 
sionately, but  she  feared  the  loftiness  and  roughness 
of  his  character,  and,  as  she  felt  herself  not  to  be 
his  match  in  intellect,  was  not  much  pleased  to  see 
that  he  would  often  talk  with  Edith  Plantagenet  in 
preference  to  herself,  simply  because  he  found  more 
amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  compre- 
hensive understanding,  and  a  more  noble  cast  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  than  his  beautiful  consort 
exhibited.  Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  this 
account,  far  less  meditate  her  «ny  harm ;  for,  allow- 
ing for  some  selfishness,  her  character  was,  on  the 
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whole,  innocent  and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of 
her  train,  sharp-sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for 
some  time  discovered  that  a  poignant  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  Lady  Edith  was  a  specific  for  re- 
lieving her  Grace  of  England's  low  spirits,  and  the 
discovery  saved  their  imagination  much  toil. 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because 
the  Lady  Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan ; 
and  though  she  was  called  Plantagenet,  and  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Anjou,  and  admitted  by  Richard  to 
certain  privileges  only  granted  to  the  royal  family, 
and  held  her  place  in  the  circle  accordingly,  yet 
few  knew,  and  none  acquainted  with  the  Court  of 
England  ventured  to  ask,  in  what  exact  degree  of 
relationship  she  stood  to  Coeur  de  Lion.  She  had 
come  with  Eleanor,  the  celebrated  Queen-Mother  of 
England,  and  joined  Richard  at  Messina,  as  one  of 
the  ladies  destined  to  attend  on  Berengaria,  whose 
nuptials  then  approached.  Richard  treated  his 
kinswoman  with  much  respectful  observance,  and 
the  Queen  made  her  her  most  constant  attendant, 
and,  even  in  despite  of  the  petty  jealousy  which  we 
have  observed,  treated  her,  generally,  with  suitable 
respect 

The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time, 
no  further  advantage  over  Edith  than  might  be 
afforded  by  an  opportunity  of  censuring  a  less  art- 
fully disposed  head  attire  or  an  unbecoming  robe ; 
for  the  lady  was  judged  to  be  inferior  in  these  mys- 
teries. The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scottish  knight 
did  not,  indeed,  pass  unnoticed;  his  liveries,  his 
cognisances,  his  feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes  and  de- 
vices, were  nearly  watched,  and  occasionally  made 
the  subject  of  a  passing  jest.  But  then  came  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  to  Engaddi, 
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a  journey  which  the  Queen  had  undertaken  under 
a  vow  for  the  recovery  of  her  husband's  health,  and 
which  she  had  been  encouraged  to  carry  into  effect 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  a  political  purpose. 
It  was  then,  and  in  the  chapel  at  that  holy  place, 
connected  from  above  with  a  Carmelite  nunnery, 
from  beneath  with  the  cell  of  the  anchorite,  that 
one  of  the  Queen's  attendants  remarked  that  secret 
sign  of  intelligence  which  Edith  had  made  to  her 
lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  communicate  it  to 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  her  pil- 
grimage enriched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against 
dulness  or  ennui,  and  her  train  was  at  the  same 
time  augmented  by  a  present  of  two  wretched 
dwarfs  from  the  dethroned  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  as 
deformed  and  as  crazy  (the  excellence  of  that  un- 
happy species)  as  any  queen  could  have  desired. 
One  of  Berengaria's  idle  amusements  had  been  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  such 
ghastly  and  fantastic  forms  on  the  nerves  of  the 
knight  when  left  alone  in  the  chapel ;  but  the  jest 
had  been  lost  by  the  composure  of  the  Scot  and  the 
interference  of  the  anchorite.  She  had  now  tried 
another,  of  which  the  consequences  promised  to  be 
more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  re- 
tired from  the  tent ;  and  the  Queen,  at  first  little 
moved  by  Edith's  angry  expostulations,  only  replied 
to  her  by  upbraiding  her  prudery,  and  by  indulging 
her  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  garb,  nation,  and, 
above  all,  the  poverty  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
in  which  she  displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful 
malice,  mingled  with  some  humour,  until  Edith 
was  compelled  to  carry  her  anxiety  to  her  separate 
apartment.    But  when,  in  the  morning,  a  female, 
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whom  Edith  had  intrusted  to  make  inquiry,  brought 
word  that  the  standard  was  missing  and  its  cham- 
pion vanished,  she  burst  into  the  Queen's  apartment, 
and  implored  her  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  King's 
tent  without  delay,  and  use  her  powerful  mediation 
to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  her  jest. 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is 
usual,  the  blame  of  her  own  folly  on  those  around 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and 
appease  her  displeasure,  by  a  thousand  inconsistent 
arguments.  She  was  sure  no  harm  had  chanced  — 
the  knight  was  sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  his  night- 
watch.  What  though,  for  fear  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, he  had  deserted  with  the  standard — it  was 
but  a  piece  of  silk,  and  he  but  a  needy  adventurer ; 
or,  if  he  was  put  under  warding  for  a  time,  she 
would  soon  get  the  King  to  pardon  him  —  it  was 
but  waiting  to  let  Eichard's  mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and 
heaping  together  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  with 
the  vain  expectation  of  persuading  both  Edith  and 
herself  that  no  harm  could  come  of  a  frolic  which 
in  her  heart  she  now  bitterly  repented.  But  while 
Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent  of 
idle  talk,  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies 
who  entered  the  Queen's  apartment  There  was 
death  in  her  look  of  affright  and  horror,  and  Edith, 
at  the  first  glance  of  her  countenance,  had  sunk  at 
once  on  the  earth,  had  not  strong  necessity,  and  her 
own  elevation  of  character,  enabled  her  to  maintain 
at  least  external  composure. 

" Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "lose  not 
another  word  in  speaking,  but  save  life— if,  in- 
deed/'  she  added,  her  voice  choking  as  she  said  it, 
"life  may  yet  be  saved." 
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"  It  may  be  —  it  may/9  answered  the  Lady  Calista. 
"  I  have  just  heard  that  he  has  been  brought  before 
the  King  —  it  is  not  yet  over;  but,19  she  added, 
bursting  into  a  vehement  flood  of  weeping,  in  which 
personal  apprehensions  had  some  share,  "it  will 
soon  —  unless  some  course  be  taken/' 

"I  will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre — a  shrine  of  silver  to  Our  Lady  of  En- 
gaddi  —  a  pall  worth  one  hundred  bezants  to  St 
Thomas  of  Orthez,"  said  the  Queen  in  extremity. 

"  Up,  up,  madam  1 "  said  Edith ;  "  call  on  the 
saints  if  you  list,  but  be  your  own  best  saint" 

"Indeed,  madam/'  said  the  terrified  attendant, 
"the  Lady  Edith  speaks  truth.  Up,  madam,  and 
let  us  to  King  Richard's  tent,  and  beg  the  poor 
gentleman's  life." 

"  I  will  go  —  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen, 
rising  and  trembling  excessively ;  while  her  women, 
in  as  great  confusion  as  herself,  were  unable  to  ren- 
der her  those  duties  which  were  indispensable  to 
her  lev£e.  Calm,  composed,  only  pale  as  death, 
Edith  ministered  to  the  Queen  with  her  own  hand, 
and  alone  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous 
attendants. 

"  How  you  wait,  wenches ! "  said  the  Queen,  not 
able  even  then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions. 
"  Suffer  ye  the  Lady  Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your 
attendance  ?  Seest  thou,  Edith,  they  can  do  nothing 
—  I  shall  never  be  attired  in  time.  We  will  send 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him  as  a 
mediator." 

M  Oh  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Go  yourself, 
madam  —  you  have  done  the  evil,  do  you  confer 
the  remedy." 

"  I  will  go  —  I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  but  if 
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Richard  be  in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him  — 
he  will  kiU  me!" 

"  Tet  go,  gracious  madam/'  said  the  Lady  Calista, 
who  best  knew  her  mistress's  temper.  "  Not  a  lion 
in  his  fury  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and  form, 
and  retain  so  much  as  an  angry  thought,  far  less  a 
love-true  knight  like  the  royal  Richard,  to  whom 
your  slightest  word  would  be  a  command." 

"  Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista  ? "  said  the  Queen. 
"  Ah,  thou  little  knowest  —  yet  I  will  go.  But  see 
you  here  —  what  means  this  ?  You  have  bedizened 
me  in  green,  a  colour  he  detests.  Lo  you  1  let  me 
have  a  blue  robe,  and  search  for  the  ruby  carcanet 
which  was  part  of  the  King  of  Cyprus's  ransom :  it 
is  either  in  the  steel  casket  or  somewhere  else." 

"  This,  and  a  man's  life  at  stake ! "  said  Edith, 
indignantly.  "  It  passes  human  patience.  Remain 
at  your  ease,  madam,  I  will  go  to  King  Richard.  I 
am  a  party  interested :  I  will  know  if  the  honour 
of  a  poor  maiden  of  his  blood  is  to  be  so  far  tam- 
pered with  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  to  train 
a  brave  gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  him  within 
the  compass  of  death  and  infamy,  and  make,  at  the 
same  time,  the  glory  of  England  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  whole  Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion  Berengaria 
listened  with  an  almost  stupefied  look  of  fear  and 
wonder.  But  as  Edith  was  about  to  leave  the  tent  she 
exclaimed,  though  faintly, "  Stop  her  —  stop  her ! " 

"  Tou  must  indeed  stop,  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said 
Calista,  taking  her  arm  gently;  "and  you,  royal 
madam,  I  am  sure,  will  go,  and  without  further 
dallying.  If  the  Lady  Edith  goes  alone  to  the 
King,  he  will  be  dreadfully  incensed,  nor  will  it  be 
one  life  that  will  stay  his  fury." 
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"  I  will  go  —  I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen,  yielding 
to  necessity ;  and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait 
her  movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have 
desired.  The  Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a 
large  loose  mantle,  which  covered  all  inaccuracies 
of  the  toilet.  In  this  guise,  attended  by  Edith  and 
her  women,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  a  few 
officers  and  men-at-arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent 
of  her  lion-like  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 

And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 

By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 

Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 

Before  the  daybreak  —  or  as  festive  lamps, 

Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel, 

Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guests  depart ! 

Old  Play, 

The  entrance  of  Queen  Berengaria  into  the  interior 
of  Richard's  pavilion  was  withstood — in  the  most 
respectful  and  reverential  manner  indeed  —  but  still 
withstood,  by  the  chamberlains  who  watched  in  the 
outer  tent.  She  could  hear  the  stern  command  of 
the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their  entrance. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edith, 
as  if  she  had  exhausted  all  means  of  intercession 
in  her  power.  "I  knew  it  —  the  King  will  not 
receive  us." 

At  the  same  time  they  heard  Richard  speak  to 
some  one  within,  "Go,  speed  thine  office  quickly, 
sirrah,  for  in  that  consists  thy  mercy  —  ten  bezants 
if  thou  deal'st  on  him  at  one  blow.  And  hark  thee, 
villain,  observe  if  his  cheek  loses  colour  or  his  eye 
falters  —  mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the  fea- 
tures or  wink  of  the  eyelid.  I  love  to  know  how 
brave  souls  meet  death." 

"  If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  aloft  without  shrink- 
ing, he  is  the  first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh 
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deep  voice,  which  a  sense  of  unusual  awe  had  soft- 
ened into  a  sound  much  lower  than  its  usual  coarse 
tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "If  your 
Grace,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  make  not  your  own 
way,  I  make  it  for  you ;  or  if  not  for  your  Majesty, 
for  myself,  at  least  Chamberlains,  the  Queen 
demands  to  see  King  Kichard  —  the  wife  to  speak 
with  her  husband." 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand 
of  office,  "it  grieves  me  to  gainsay  you;  but  his 
Majesty  is  busied  on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death,"  said  Edith.  "  I  will  make 
entrance  for  your  Grace."  And  putting  aside  the 
chamberlain  with  one  hand,  she  laid  hold  on  the 
curtain  with  the  other. 

"  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said 
the  chamberlain,  yielding  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
fair  petitioner;  and,  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen 
found  herself  obliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of 
Richard. 

The  monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some 
distance,  as  awaiting  his  further  commands,  stood  a 
man  whose  profession  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. He  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which 
reached  scantily  below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the 
arms  bare  from  about  halfway  above  the  elbow,  and 
as  an  upper  garment  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  pre- 
sent to  betake  himself  to  his  dreadful  office,  a  coat 
or  tabard  without  sleeves,  something  like  that  of  a 
herald,  made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and  stained  in 
the  front  with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of 
dull  crimson.  The  jerkin,  and  the  tabard  over  it, 
reached  the  knee,  and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering 
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of  the  legs,  were  of  the  same  leather  which  com- 
posed the  tabard.  A  cap  of  rough  shag  served  to 
hide  the  upper  part  of  a  visage  which,  like  that  of 
a  screech-owl,  seemed  desirous  to  conceal  itself  from 
light — the  lower  part  of  the  face  being  obscured 
by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with  shaggy  locks 
of  the  same  colour.  What  features  were  seen 
were  stern  and  misanthropical  The  man's  figure 
was  short,  strongly  made,  with  a  neck  like  a  bull, 
very  broad  shoulders,  arms  of  great  and  dispropor- 
tioned  length,  a  huge  square  trunk,  and  thick 
bandy  legs.  This  truculent  official  leant  on  a 
sword  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  while  the  handle  of  twenty  inches, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  to  counter- 
poise the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  considerably 
above  the  man's  head,  as  he  rested  his  arm  upon  its 
hilt,  waiting  for  King  Bichard's  further  directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard, 
who  was  then  lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face 
towards  the  entrance,  and  resting  on  his  elbow  as 
he  spoke  to  his  grisly  attendant,  flung  himself 
hastily,  as  if  displeased  and  surprised,  to  the  other 
side,  turning  his  back  to  the  Queen  and  the  females 
of  her  train,  and  drawing  around  him  the  covering 
of  his  couch,  which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  more 
probably  the  flattering  selection  of  his  chamber* 
lains,  consisted  of  two  large  lions1  skins,  dressed  in 
Venice  with  such  admirable  skill  that  they  seemed 
softer  than  the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew 
well  —  what  woman  knows  not  ?  —  her  own  road  to 
victory.  After  a  hurried  glance  of  undisguised  and 
unaffected  terror  at  the  ghastly  companion  of  her 
husband's  secret  councils,  she  rushed  at  once  to  the 
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side  of  Richard's  conch,  dropped  on  her  knees,  flung 
her  mantle  from  her  shoulder,  showing,  as  they 
hung  down  at  their  full  length,  her  beautiful  golden 
tresses,  and  while  her  countenance  seemed  like  the 
sun  bursting  through  a  cloud  yet  bearing  on  its 
pallid  front  traces  that  its  splendours  have  been 
obscured,  she  seized  upon  the  right  hand  of  the 
King,  which,  as  he  assumed  his  wonted  posture,  had 
been  employed  in  dragging  the  covering  of  his  couch, 
and  gradually  pulling  it  to  her  with  a  force  which 
was  resisted,  though  but  faintly,  she  possessed  her- 
self of  that  arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom  and  the 
dread  of  Heathenesse,  and,  imprisoning  its  strength 
in  both  her  little  fairy  hands,  she  bent  upon  it  her 
brow  and  united  to  it  her  lips. 

"What  needs  this,  Berengaria?"  said  Richard, 
his  head  still  averted,  but  his  hand  remaining  under 
her  control 

"  Send  away  that  man  —  his  look  kills  me ! " 
muttered  Berengaria. 

"  Begone,  sirrah,1'  said  Richard,  still  without  look- 
ing round.  "  What  wait'st  thou  for  ?  Art  thou  fit 
to  look  on  these  ladies  ? " 

"Your  Highnesses  pleasure  touching  the  head," 
said  the  man. 

"Out  with  thee,  dqg!"  answered  Richard.  "A 
Christian  burial" 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon 
the  beautiful  Queen,  in  her  deranged  dress  and 
natural  loveliness,  with  a  smile  of  admiration  more 
hideous  in  its  expression  than  even  his  usual  scowl 
of  cynical  hatred  against  humanity. 

"  And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou  ? n 
said  Richard,  turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly 
round  to  his  royal  suppliant. 
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But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an 
admirer  of  beauty  like  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood 
only  in  the  second  rank  to  glory,  to  look  without 
emotion  on  the  countenance  and  the  tremor  of  a 
creature  so  beautiful  as  Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  with* 
out  sympathy,  that  her  lips,  her  brow,  were  on  his 
hand,  and  that  it  was  wetted  by  her  tears.  By  de- 
grees, he  turned  on  her  his  manly  countenance,  with 
the  softest  expression  of  which  his  large  blue  eye, 
which  so  often  gleamed  with  insufferable  light,  was 
capable.  Caressing  her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his 
large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and  dishevelled  locks, 
he  raised  and  tenderly  kissed  the  cherub,  counte- 
nance which  seemed  desirous  to  hide  itself  in  his 
hand.  The  robust  form,  the  broad,  noble  brow  and 
majestic  looks,  the  naked  arm  and  shoulder,  the 
lions'  skins  among  whioh  he  lay,  and  the  fair  fragile 
feminine  creature  that  kneeled  by  his  side,  might 
have  served  for  a  model  of  Hercules  reconciling 
himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Dejanira. 

"And,  once-  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my 
heart  in  her  knight's  pavilion,  at  this  early  and 
unwonted  hour?" 

"  Pardon,  my  most  gracious  liege,  pardon  ( "  said 
the  Queen,  whose  fears  began  again  to  unfit  her  for 
the  duty  of  intercessor. 

*  Pardon  \  for  what  ?  *  asked  the  King. 

"First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too 
boldly  and  unadvisedly  *  — — 

She  stopped. 

"  Thou  too  boldly !  The  sun  might  as  well  ask 
pardon  because  his  rays  entered  the  windows  of 
some  wretch's  dungeon.  But  I  was  busied  with 
work  unfit  for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one,  and 
I  was  unwilling,  besides,  that  thou  shouldst  risk 
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thy  precious  health  where  sickness  has  been  so 
lately  rife." 

"But  thou  art  now  well?"  said  the  Queen,  still 
delaying  the  communication  which  she  feared  to 
make. 

"  Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest 
of  that  champion  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge 
thee  the  fairest  dame  in  Christendom." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon  —  only 
one  —  only  a  poor  life?" 

"Ha!  proceed"  said  King  Richard,  bending  his 
brows. 

"  This  unhappy  Scottish  knight " murmured 

the  Queen. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam ! "  exclaimed  Richard, 
sternly.    "  He  dies  —  his  doom  is  fixed." 

"  Nay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'tis  but  a  silken 
banner  neglected  —  Berengaria  will  give  thee  an- 
other broidered  with  her  own  hand,  and  rich  as 
ever  dallied  with  the  wind.  Every  pearl  I  have 
shall  go  to  bedeck  it,  and  with  every  pearl  I  will 
drop  a  tear  of  thankfulness  to  my  generous  knight  2 " 

"Thou  know'st  not  what  thou  say'st,"  said  the 
King,  interrupting  her  in  anger.  "  Pearls !  Can  all 
the  pearls  of  the  East  atone  for  a  speck  upon  Eng- 
land's honour  —  all  the  tears  that  ever  woman's 
eye  wept  wash  away  a  stain  on  Richard's  fame  ? 
Go  to,  madam,  know  your  place,  and  your  time,  and 
your  sphere.  At  present  we  have  duties  in  which 
you  cannot  be  our  partner." 

"  Thou  hear'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Queen,  "  we 
shall  but  incense  him." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  stepping  forward.  "My 
lord  —  I,  your  poor  kinswoman,  crave  you  for  jus- 
tice rather  than  mercy ;  and  to  the  cry  of  justice 
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the  ears  of  a  monarch  should  he  open  at  every 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.'* 

"Ha!  our  cousin  Edith?"  said  Richard,  rising 
and  sitting  upright  on  the  side  of  his  couch,  covered 
with  his  long  camiscia.  "  She  speaks  ever  king-like, 
and  king-like  will  I  answer  her,  so  she  bring  no 
request  unworthy  herself  or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual 
and  less  voluptuous  cast  than  that  of  the  Queen ; 
but  impatience  and  anxiety  had  given  her  counte- 
nance a  glow  which  it  sometimes  wanted,  and  her 
mien  had  a  character  of  energetic  dignity  that  im- 
posed silence  for  a  moment  even  on  Richard  him- 
self, who,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  would  willingly 
have  interrupted  her. 

"My  lord,"  she  said,  "this  good  knight,  whose 
blood  you  are  about  to  spill,  hath  done,  in  his  time, 
service  to  Christendom.  He  hath  fallen  from  his 
duty  through  a  snare  set  for  him  in  mere  folly  and 
idleness  of  spirit.  A  message  sent  to  him  in  the 
name  of  one  who  —  why  should  I  not  speak  it  ? — 
it  was  in  my  own  —  induced  him  for  an  instant  to 
leave  his  post  And  what  knight  in  the  Christian 
camp  might  not  have  thus  far  transgressed  at  com- 
mand of  a  maiden  who,  poor  howsoever  in  other 
qualities,  hath  yet  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  in  her 
veins  ? " 

"And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin?"  replied  the 
King,  biting  his  lips  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

"  I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "  It  is  no  time  to 
explain  wherefore  —  I  am  here  neither  to  exculpate 
myself  nor  to  blame  others." 

"  And  where  did  you  do  him  such  a  grace  ? " 

"  In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"Of  our  royal  consort!"  said  Richard.    "Now, 
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by  Heaven,  by  St.  George  of  England,  and  every 
other  saint  that  treads  its  crystal  floor,  this  is  too 
audaciousl  I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  this 
warrior's  insolent  admiration  of  one  so  far  above 
him,  and  I  grudged  him  not  that  one  of  my  blood 
should  shed  from  her  high-born  sphere  such  in- 
fluence as  the  sun  bestows  on  the  world  beneath. 
But,  heaven  and  earth !  that  you  should  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience  by  night,  in  the  very 
tent  of  our  royal  consort,  and  dare  to  offer  this  as 
an  excuse  for  his  disobedience  and  desertion !  By 
my  father's  soul,  Edith,  thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  life 
long  in  a  monastery  1" 

"  My  liege,"  said  Edith,  "  your  greatness  licenses 
tyranny.  My  honour,  Lord  King,  is  as  little  touched 
as  yours,  and  my  Lady  the  Queen  can  prove  it  if 
she  think  fit.  But  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not 
here,  to  excuse  myself  or  inculpate  others.  I  ask 
you  but  to  extend  to  one,  whose  fault  was  committed 
under  strong  temptation,  that  mercy  which  even 
you  yourself,  Lord  King,  must  one  day  supplicate 
at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  for  faults,  perhaps,  less 
venial." 

"  Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet  ? "  said  the  King, 
bitterly,  —  "Edith  Plantagenet,  the  wise  and  the 
noble?  Or  is  it  some  love-sick  woman,  who  cares 
not  for  her  own  fame  in  comparison  of  the  life  of 
her  paramour  ?  Now,  by  King  Henry's  soul !  little 
hinders  but  I  order  thy  minion's  skull  to  be  brought 
from  the  gibbet,  and  fixed  as  a  perpetual  ornament 
by  the  crucifix  in  thy  cell  I  * 

"  And  if  thou  dost  send  it  from  the  gibbet  to  be 
placed  for  ever  in  my  sight,"  said  Edith,  "I  will 
say  it  is  a  relic  of  a  good  knight,  cruelly  and  un- 
worthily done  to  death  by"— » she  checked  herself 
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— -  "  by  one  of  whom  I  shall  only  say  he  should  have 
known  better  how  to  reward  chivalry.  Minion 
call'st  thou  him?19  she  continued,  with  increasing 
vehemence.  "  He  was  indeed  my  lover,  and  a  most 
true  one ;  but  never  sought  he  grace  from  me  by 
look  or  word,  contented  with  such  humble  obser- 
vance as  men  pay  to  the  saints.  And  the  good,  the 
valiant,  the  faithful,  must  die  for  this ! " 

"  Oh,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  sake,"  whispered  the 
Queen :  "  you  do  but  offend  him  more ! " 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith ;  "  the  spotless  virgin 
fears  not  the  raging  lion !  Let  him  work  his  will 
on  this  worthy  knight  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies, 
will  know  how  to  weep  his  memory  —  to  me  no  one 
shall  speak  more  of  politic  alliances,  to  be  sanctioned 
with  this  poor  hand.  I  could  not  —  I  would  not 
—  have  been  his  bride  living :  our  degrees  were  too 
distant  But  death  unites  the  high  and  the  low : 
I  am  henceforward  the  spouse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger, 
when  a  Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  has- 
tily, his  head  and  person  muffled  in  the  long  mantle 
and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture 
which  distinguished  his  Order,  and,  flinging  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  King,  conjured  him,  by  every 
holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  execution. 

"  Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre ! "  said  Richard, 
"the  world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  mad!  Fools, 
women,  and  monks  cross  me  at  every  step.  How 
comes  he  to  live  still  ?  " 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  entreated 
of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  to  stay  the  execution  until 
I  had  thrown  myself  at  your  royal " 

"And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  re- 
quest?" said  the  King.    "But  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
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his  wonted  obstinacy.  And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to 
say  ?    Speak,  in  the  fiend's  name ! " 

"  My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret  —  but  it  rests 
under  the  seal  of  confession  —  I  dare  not  tell  or 
even  whisper  it — but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy 
Order  —  by  the  habit  which  I  wear,  by  the  blessed 
Elias,  our  founder,  even  him  who  was  translated 
without  suffering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality, 
that  this  youth  hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret  which, 
if  I  might  confide  it  to  thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee 
from  thy  bloody  purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

"Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "that  I  reverence 
the  Church,  let  the  arms  which  I  now  wear  for  her 
sake  bear  witness.  Give  me  to  know  this  secret, 
and  I  will  do  what  shall  seem  fitting  in  the  matter. 
But  I  am  no  blind  Bayard,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark 
under  the  stroke  of  a  pair  of  priestly  spurs." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his 
cowl  and  upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the 
latter  a  garment  of  goat-skin,  and  from  beneath 
the  former  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted  by  climate, 
fast,  and  penance  as  to  resemble  rather  the  appari- 
tion of  an  animated  skeleton  than  a  human  face, 
"  for  twenty  years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable 
body  in  the  caverne  of  Engaddi,  doing  penance  for 
a  great  crime.  Think  you  I,  who  am  dead  to  the 
world,  would  contrive  a  falsehood  to  endanger  my 
own  soul,  or  that  one  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
oaths  to  the  contrary  —  one  such  as  I,  who  have  but 
one  longing  wish  connected  with  earth,  to  wit,  the 
rebuilding  of  our  Christian  Zion  —  would  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional?  Both  are  alike 
abhorrent  to  my  very  soul." 

"  So,"  answered  the  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit 
of  whom  men  speak  so  much  ?    Thou  art,  I  confess, 
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like  enough  to  those  spirits  which  walk  in  dry 
places,  but  Richard  fears  no  hobgoblins  —  and  thou 
art  he,  too,  as  I  bethink  me,  to  whom  the  Christian 
princes  sent  this  very  criminal  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Soldan,  even  while  I,  who  ought 
to  have  been  first  consulted,  lay  on  my  sick-bed  ? 
Thou  and  they  may  content  themselves  —  I  will 
not  put  my  neck  into  the  loop  of  a  Carmelite's 
girdle.  And  for  your  envoy,  he  shall  die,  the  rather 
and  the  sooner  that  thou  dost  entreat  for  him." 

"  Now  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  Lord  King ! "  said 
the  hermit,  with  much  emotion.  "  Thou  art  setting 
that  mischief  on  foot  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wish 
thou  hadst  stopped,  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  limb. 
Bash,  blinded  man,  yet  forbear  1 " 

"  Away,  away  I "  cried  the  King,  stamping.  "  The 
sun  has  risen  on  the  dishonour  of  England,  and  it 
is  not  yet  avenged.  Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw,  if 
ye  would  not  hear  orders  which  would  displease 
you;  for,  by  St  George,  I  swear" 

"  Swear  not  ! "  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had 
just  then  entered  the  pavilion. 

"  Ha !  my  learned  Hakim/'  said  the  King,  "  come, 
I  hope,  to  tax  our  generosity/' 

"I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you  — 
instant — and  touching  matters  of  deep  interest" 

"First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her 
know  in  you  the  preserver  of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  folding  his 
arms  with  an  air  of  Oriental  modesty  and  reverence, 
and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground, — "  it  is  not  for 
me  to  look  upon  beauty  unveiled  and  armed  in  its 
splendours." 

"  Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  monarch ;  "  and, 
Edith,  do  you  retire  also.    Nay,  renew  not  your  im- 
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portunities !  This  I  give  to  them,  that  the  execution 
shall  not  be  till  high  noon.  Go,  and  be  pacified. 
Dearest  Berengaria,  begone.  Edith,"  he  added,  with 
a  glance  which  struck  terror  even  into  the  coura- 
geous soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "go,  if  you  are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from 
the  tent,  rank  and  ceremony  forgotten,  much  like  a 
flock  of  wild-fowl  huddled  together  against  whom 
the  falcon  has  made  a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  from  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion, 
to  indulge  in  regrets  and  recriminations,  equally 
unavailing.  Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
to  disdain  these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow. 
Without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear,  without  a  word  of 
upbraiding,  she  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whose 
weak  temperament  showed  her  sorrow  in  violent 
hysterical  ecstasies,  and  passionate  hypochondriacal 
effusions,  in  the  course  of  which  Edith  sedulously, 
and  even  affectionately,  attended  her. 

"  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight," 
said  Florise  to  Calista,  her  senior  in  attendance 
upon  the  Queen's  person.  "We  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  she  is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  stranger 
who  has  come  to  trouble  on  her  account" 

"Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced 
and  more  observant  comrade ;  "  she  is  of  that  proud 
house  of  Plantagenet  who  never  own  that  a  hurt 
grieves  them.  While  they  have  themselves  been 
bleeding'  to  death,  under  a  mortal  wound,  they  have 
been  known  to  bind  up  the  scratches  sustained  by 
their  more  faint-hearted  comrades.  Florise,  we 
have  done  frightfully  wrong;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  buy  with  every  jewel  I  have  that 
our  fatal  jest  had  remained  unacted." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

This  work  desires  a  planetary  intelligence 
Of  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  those  great  spirits 
Are  proud,  fantastical.    It  asks  great  charges 
To  entice  them  from  the  guiding  of  their  spheres 
To  wait  on  mortals. 

Albumazar. 

The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavilion 
of  Richard  as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunshine 
when  the  clouds  are  driving  over  the  face  of  the 
sun.  But  he  turned  on  the  threshold,  and  held 
up  his  hand  towards  the  King  in  a  warning,  or 
almost  a  menacing,  posture,  as  he  said,  "Woe  to 
him  who  rejects  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  and 
betaketh  himself  to  the  foul  divan  of  the  infidel ! 
King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet  shake  the  dust  from  my 
feet  and  depart  from  thy  encampment ;  the  sword 
falls  not,  but  it  hangs  but  by  a  hair.  Haughty 
monarch,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Be  it  so,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richard, 
"  prouder  in  thy  goat-skins  than  princes  in  purple 
and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  King 
continued,  addressing  the  Arabian,  "Do  the  der- 
vises  of  the  East,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  familiarity 
with  their  princes?" 

"The  dervise,"  replied  Adonbec,  "should  be 
either  a  sage  or  a  madman;  there  is  no  middle 
course  for  him  who  wears  the    khirkhah,1   who 

1  Literally, "the  torn  robe/1   The  habit  of  the  derrises  is  so 
called. 
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watches  by  night  and  fasts  by  day.  Hence  hath 
he  either  wisdom  enough  to  bear  himself  discreetly 
in  the  presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no  reason 
bestowed  on  him,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own 
actions." 

"Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the 
latter  character/'  said  Eichard.  "But  to  the  mat- 
ter.  In  what  can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned 
physician  ? " 

"Great  King/'  said  £1  Hakim,  making  his  pro- 
found Oriental  obeisance,  "let  thy  servant  speak 
one  word,  and  yet  live.  I  would  remind  thee  that 
thou  owest  —  not  to  me,  their  humble  instrument 
— but  to  the  Intelligences,  whose  benefits  I  dis- 
pense to  mortals,  a  life" 

"And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another — 
in  requital,  ha  ? "  interrupted  the  King. 

"Such  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim, 
"  to  the  great  Melech  Bic  —  even  the  life  of  this 
good  knight,  who  is  doomed  to  die,  and  but  for 
such  fault  as  was  committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam, 
surnamed  Aboulbeschar,  or  the  father  of  all  men." 

"And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee,  Hakim, 
that  Adam  died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat 
sternly,  and  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space 
of  his  tent  with  some  emotion,  and  to  talk  to  him- 
self. "  Why,  God-a-mercy !  I  knew  what  he  desired 
as  soon  as  ever  he  entered  the  pavilion !  Here  is 
one  poor  life  justly  condemned  to  extinction,  and  I, 
a  king  and  a  soldier,  who  have  slain  thousands  by 
my  command,  and  scores  with  my  own  hand,  am 
to  have  no  power  over  it,  although  the  honour  of 
my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my  very  Queen,  hath 
been  attainted  by  the  culprit.  By  St,  George,  it 
makes  me  laugh  !    By  St.  Louis,  it  reminds  me  of 
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Blondel's  tale  of  an  enchanted  castle,  where  the 
destined  knight  was  withstood  successively  in  his 
purpose  of  entrance  by  forms  and  figures  the  most 
dissimilar,  but  all  hostile  to  his  undertaking  !  No 
sooner  one  sank  than  another  appeared!  Wife, 
kinswoman,  hermit,  Hakim,  each  appears  in  the 
lists  as  soon  as  the  other  is  defeated  1  Why,  this 
is  a  single  knight  fighting  against  the  whole  m£l& 
of  the  tournament —  ha !  ha !  ha ! "  And  Kichard 
laughed  aloud ;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change 
his  mood,  his  resentment  being  usually  too  violent 
to  be  of  long  endurance. 

The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a 
countenance  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  Eastern  people  make  no  allowance 
for  those  mercurial  changes  in  the  temper,  and  con- 
sider open  laughter,  upon  almost  any  account,  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  becoming 
only  to  women  and  children.  At  length  the  sage 
addressed  the  King,  when  he  saw  him  more 
composed. 

"A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laugh- 
ing lips.  Let  thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast 
granted  him  this  man's  life." 

"Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives 
instead,"  said  Richard;  " restore  so  many  of  thy 
countrymen  to  their  tents  and  families,  and  I  will 
give  the  warrant  instantly.  This  man's  life  can 
avail  thee  nothing,  and  it  is  forfeited." 

"All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  cap.  "  But  the  great  Credi- 
tor is  merciful,  and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously 
nor  untimely." 

"  Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "  no  special 
interest  thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me 
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and  the  execution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn 
as  a  crowned  king." 

"  Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as 
well  as  justice/'  said  El  Hakim;  "but  what  thou 
seekest,  great  King,  is  the  execution  of  thine  own 
will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have  in  this  request, 
know  that  many  a  man's  life  depends  upon  thy 
granting  this  boon," 

"  Explain  thy  words,"  said  Richard ;  u  but  think 
not  to  impose  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"  Be  it  far  from  thy  servant ! "  said  Adonbec 
"  Know,  then,  that  the  medicine  to  which  thou,  Sir 
King,  and  many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery,  is  a 
talisman,  composed  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavens,  when  the  Divine  Intelligences  are  most 
propitious.  I  am  but  the  poor  administrator  of  its 
virtues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the 
fitting  hour  to  administer  it  to  the  patient,  and  the 
potency  of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 

"  A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King, "  and  a 
commodious!  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
leech's  purse,  would  save  the  whole  caravan  of 
camels  which  they  Tequire  to  convey  drugs  and 
physio-stuff — I  marvel  there  is  any  other  in  use." 

"It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  with  im- 
perturbable gravity,  €"  abuse  not  the  steed  which 
hath  borne  thee  from  the  battle.'  Know,  that  such 
talismans  might  indeed  be  framed,  but  rare  has 
been  the  number  of  adepts  who  have  dared  to 
undertake  the  application  of  their  virtue.  Severe 
restrictions,  painful  observances,  fasts,  and  penance, 
are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this 
mode  of  cure ;  and  if  through  neglect  of  these  pre- 
parations, by  his  love  of  ease  or  his  indulgence  of 
sensual  appetite,  he  omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve 
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persons  within  the  course  of  each  moon,  the  virtue 
of  the  divine  gift  departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both 
the  last  patient  and  the  physician  will  be  exposed 
to  speedy  misfortune,  neither  will  they  survive 
the  year.  I  require  yet  one  life  to  make  up  the 
appointed  number." 

"  Go  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou 
wilt  find  a-many,"  said  the  King,  "  and  do  not  seek 
to  rob  my  headsman  of  his  patients.  It  is  unbe- 
coming a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  another.  Besides,  I  cannot  see 
how  delivering  a  criminal  from  the  death  he  de- 
serves should  go  to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous 
cures." 

"  When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold 
water  should  have  cured  thee,  when  the  most 
precious  drugs  failed,"  said  the  Hakim, "  thou  mayst 
reason  on  the  other  mysteries  attendant  on  this 
matter.  For  myself,  I  am  inefficient  to  the  great 
work,  having  this  morning  touched  an  unclean 
animaL  Ask,  therefore,  no  further  questions;  it 
is  enough  that,  by  sparing  this  man's  life  at  my 
request,  you  will  deliver  yourself,  great  King,  and 
thy  servant,  from  a  great  danger." 

a  Hark  thee,  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  have 
no  objection  that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words 
in  mist,  and  pretend  to  derive  knowledge  from  the 
stars;  but  when  you  bid  Richard  Plantagenet  fear 
that  a  danger  will  fall  upon  him  from  some  idle 
omen,  or  omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no  igno- 
rant Saxon,  or  doting  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her 
purpose  because  a  hare  crosses  the  path,  a  raven 
croaks,  or  a  cat  sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  my  words,"  said 
Adonbec;  "but  yet,  let  my  Lord  the  King  grant 
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that  truth  is  on  the  tongue  of  his  servant  Will  he 
think*  it  just  to  deprive  the  world,  and  every  wretch 
who  may  suffer  by  the  pains  which  so  lately  re- 
duced him  to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this  most 
virtuous  talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgive- 
ness to  one  poor  criminal?  Bethink  you,  Lord 
King,  that  though  thou  canst  slay  thousands,  thou 
canst  not  restore  one  man  to  health.  Kings  have 
the  power  of  Satan  to  torment,  sages  that  of  Allah 
to  heal — beware  how  thou  hinderest  the  good  to 
humanity  which  thou  canst  not  thyself  render. 
Thou  canst  cut  off  the  head,  but  not  cure  the 
aching  tooth." 

"  This  is  over  insolent,"  said  the  King,  hardening 
himself,  as  the  Hakim  assumed  a  more  lofty  and 
almost  a  commanding  tone.  "  We  took  thee  for  our 
leech,  not  for  our  counsellor  or  conscience-keeper." 

"And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of 
Frangistan  repays  benefit  done  to  his  royal  per- 
son ? "  said  El  Hakim,  exchanging  the  humble  and 
stooping  posture  in  which  he  had  hitherto  solicited 
the  King  for  an  attitude  lofty  and  commanding. 
"  Know,  then,"  he  said,  "  that  through  every  court 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Moslem  and  Nazarene,  to 
knight  and  lady,  wherever  harp  is  heard  and 
sword  worn,  wherever  honour  is  loved  and  infamy 
detested,  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  will  I 
denounce  thee,  Melech  Bic,  as  thankless  and  un- 
generous; and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any 
such  < —  that  never  heard  of  thy  renown,  shall  yet 
be  acquainted  with  thy  shame  1" 

"Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel  I"  said 
Richard,  striding  up  to  him  in  fury.  "  Art  weaiy 
of  thy  life?" 

"Strike!"  said  El  Hakim.     "Thine  own  deed 
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shall  then  paint  thee  more  worthless  than  could 
my  words,  though  each  had  a  hornet's  sting." 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his 
arms,  traversed  the  tent  as  before,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Thankless  and  ungenerous !  As  well  be 
termed  coward  and  infidel!  Hakim,  thou  hast 
chosen  thy  boon;  and  though  I  had  rather  thou 
hadst  asked  my  crown-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  king- 
like, refuse  thee.  Take  this  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy 
keeping:  the  provost  will  deliver  him  to  thee  on 
this  warrant" 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave 
them  to  the  physician.  "Use  him  as  thy  bond- 
slave, to  be  disposed  of  as  thou  wilt :  only,  let  him 
beware  how  he  comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard. 
Hark  thee  —  thou  art  wise:  he  hath  been  over 
bold  among  those  in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak 
judgments  we  trust  our  honour,  as  you  of  the  East 
lodge  your  treasures  in  caskets  of  silver  wire,  as 
fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web  of  a  gossamer." 

"Thy  servant  understands  the  words  of  the 
King,"  said  the  sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reverent 
style  of  address  in  which  he  had  commenced. 
"  When  the  rich  carpet  is  soiled,  the  fool  pointeth 
to  the  stain — the  wise  man  covers  it  with  his 
mantle.  I  have  heard  my  lord's  pleasure,  and  to 
hear  is  to  obey." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King.  "  Let  him  consult  his 
own  safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence  more. 
Is  there  aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee  pleasure  ? " 

"  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to 
the  brim "  said  the  sage :  "  yea,  it  hath  been  abun- 
dant as  the  fountain  which  sprang  up  amid  the  camp 
of  the  descendants  of  Israel,  when  the  rock  was 
stricken  by  the  rod  of  Moussa  ben  Amran." 

*  48 
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"  Ay,  but/*  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  it  required, 
as  in  the  desert,  a  hard  blow  on  the  rock  ere  it 
yielded  its  treasures.  I  would  that  I  knew  some- 
thing to  pleasure  thee  which  I  might  yield  as 
freely  as  the  natural  fountain  sends  forth  its 
waters." 

"Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the 
sage,  "in  token  that,  if  Adonbec  el  Hakim  should 
hereafter  demand  a  boon  of  Eichard  of  England, 
he  may  do  so,  yet  plead  his  command." 

"Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man," 
replied  Richard ;  "  only,  if  thou  couldst  consistently 
make  up  thy  tale  of  patients  without  craving  me 
to  deliver  from  punishment  those  who  have  deserved 
it,  I  would  more  willingly  discharge  my  debt  in 
some  other  form." 

"May  thy  days  be  multiplied!"  answered  the 
Hakim,  and  withdrew  from  the  apartment  after 
the  usual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed, 
like  one  but  half-satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "in  this  Hakim, 
and  a  wonderful  chance  to  interfere  between  that 
audacious  Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has  merited 
so  richly.  Yet,  let  him  live !  there  is  one  brave 
man  the  more  in  the  world.  And  now  for  the  Aus- 
trian.   Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  there  without  ?  " 

Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky 
form  speedily  darkened  the  opening  of  the  pavilion, 
while  behind  him  glided  as  a  spectre,  unannounced, 
yet  unopposed,  the  savage  form  of  the  hermit  of 
Engaddi,  wrapped  in  his  goat-skin  mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in 
a  loud  tone  to  the  baron,  "  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux, 
of  Lanercost  and  Gilsland,  take  trumpet  and  herald, 
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and  go  instantly  to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  see  that  it  be  when  the 
press  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is  greatest  around 
him  —  as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German 
boar  breakfasts  ere  he  hears  mass  —  enter  his  pre- 
sence with  as  little  reverence  as  thou  mayst,  and 
impeach. him,  on  the  part  of  Richard  of  England, 
that  he  hath  this  night,  by  his  own  hand,  or  that 
of  others,  stolen  from  its  staff  the  Banner  of  Eng- 
land. Wherefore,  say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  my  speaking  he 
restore  the  said  banner  with  all  reverence,  he  him- 
self and  his  principal  barons  waiting  the  whilst 
with  heads  uncovered,  and  without  their  robes  of 
honour ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  pitch  beside  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  own  banner  of  Austria  reversed, 
as  that  which  hath  been  dishonoured  by  theft  and 
felony,  and,  on  the  other,  a  lance  bearing  the 
bloody  head  of  him  who  was  his  nearest  counsellor 
or  assistant  in  this  base  injury.  And  say  that,  such 
our  behests  being  punctually  discharged,  we  will, 
for  the  sake  of  our  vow  and  the  weal  of  the  Holy 
Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits." 

"  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  acces- 
sion to  this  act  of  wrong  and  of  felony  ? "  said 
Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  we  will  prove  it 
upon  his  body  —  ay,  were  he  backed  with  his  two 
bravest  champions.  Knight-like  will  we  prove  it, 
on  foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  field, 
time,  place,  and  arms,  all  at  his  own  choice." 

"Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the 
Church,  my  liege  lord,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland, 
"among  those  princes  engaged  in  this  holy  Crusade/' 

"  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my 
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liege  vassal,"  answered  Richard,  impatiently.  "  Me- 
thinks  men  expect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their 
breath,  as  boys  blow  feathers  to  and  fro.  Peace  of 
the  Church !  who,  I  prithee,  minds  it  ?  The  peace 
of  the  Church,  among  Crusaders,  implies  war  with 
the  Saracens,  with  whom  the  princes  have  made 
truce,  and  the  one  ends  with  the  other.  And, 
besides,  see  you  not  how  every  prince  of  them  is 
seeking  his  own  several  ends  ?  I  will  seek  mine 
also,  and  that  is  honour.  For  honour  I  came  hither, 
and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon  the  Saracens,  at  least 
I  will  not  lose  a  jot  from  any  respect  to  this  paltry 
Duke,  though  he  were  bulwarked  and  buttressed 
by  every  prince  in  the  Crusade." 

Be  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  the  blunt- 
ness  of  his  nature  being  unable  to  conceal  that  its 
tenor  went  against  his  judgment.  But  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi  stepped  forward,  and  assumed  the  air 
of  one  charged  with  higher  commands  than  those  of 
a  mere  earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  his  dress  of 
shaggy  skins,  his  uncombed  and  untrimmed  hair 
and  beard,  his  lean,  wild,  and  contorted  features, 
and  the  almost  insane  fire  which  gleamed  from  under 
his-  bushy  eyebrowB,  made  him  approach  nearly  to 
our  idea  of  some  seer  of  Scripture,  who,  charged 
with  high  mission  to  the  sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or 
Israel,  descended  from  the  rocks  and  caverns  in 
which  he  dwelt  in  abstracted  solitude,  to  abash 
earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  by  dis- 
charging on  them  the  blighting  denunciations  of 
Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the  cloud  discharges  the 
lightnings  with  which  it  is  fraught  on  the  pinnacles 
and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst  of 
his  most  wayward   mood  Richard  respected  the 
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Church  and  its  ministers,  and  though  offended  at 
the  intrusion  of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted 
him  with  respect;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
making  a  sign  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on 
his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture, 
look,  and  word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand ; 
and,  holding  up  his  bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat- 
skin mantle  fell  back  in  the  violence  of  his  action, 
he  waved  it  aloft,  meagre  with  famine,  and  wealed 
with  the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  most  holy 
Father,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Christian  Church  upon 
earth,  I  prohibit  this  most  profane,  bloodthirsty, 
and  brutal  defiance,  betwixt  two  Christian  princes, 
whose  shoulders  are  signed  with  the  blessed  mark 
under  which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Woe  to  him 
by  whom  it  is  broken  !  Bichard  of  England,  recall 
the  most  unhallowed  message  thou  hast  given  to 
that  baron.  Danger  and  death  are  nigh  thee !  the 
dagger  is  glancing  at  thy  very  throat ! "  — — 

"Danger  and  death  are  playmates  to  Bichard/9 
answered  the  monarch,  proudly;  "and  he  hath 
braved  too  many  swords  to  fear  a  dagger/' 

"Danger  and  death  are  near,"  replied  the  seer; 
and,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone, 
he  added,  "  And  after  death  the  judgment ! " 

"  Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "  I  reve- 
rence thy  person  and  thy  sanctity" 

"Reverence  not  me!"  interrupted  the  hermit 
"  Reverence  sooner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  by 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  ao- 
cursed  slime.  But  reverence  Him  whose  commands 
I  speak ;  reverence  Him  whose  sepulchre  you  have 
vowed  to  rescue ;  revere  the  oath  of  concord  which 
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you  have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of 
union  and  fidelity  with  which  you  have  bound  your- 
self to  your  princely  confederates." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "  you  of  the  Church 
seem  to  me  to  presume  somewhat,  if  a  layman  may 
say  so  much,  upon  the  dignity  of  your  holy  charac- 
ter. Without  challenging  your  right  to  take  charge 
of  our  conscience,  methinks  you  might  leave  us  the 
charge  of  our  own  honour." 

"  Presume ! "  repeated  the  hermit  "  Is  it  for  me 
to  presume,  royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell 
obeying  the  hand  of  the  sexton,  but  the  senseless 
and  worthless  trumpet  carrying  the  command  of 
him  who  sounds  it?  See,  on  my  knees  I  throw 
myself  before  thee,  imploring  thee  to  have  mercy 
on  Christendom,  on  England,  and  on  thyself ! " 

"Rise,  rise!"  said  Richard,  compelling  him  to 
stand  up.  "  It  beseems  not  that  knees  which  are 
so  frequently  bended  to  the  Deity  should  press  the 
ground  in  honour  of  man.  What  danger  awaits 
us,  reverend  father  ?  And  when  stood  the  power 
of  England  so  low  that  the  noisy  bluster  of  this 
new-made  Duke's  displeasure  should  alarm  her  or 
her  monarch  ? " 

"  I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountain  turret 
upon  the  starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  mid- 
night circuit  uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and  know- 
ledge to  the  few  who  can  understand  their  voice. 
There  sits  an  enemy  in  thy  House  of  life,  Lord 
King,  malign  at  once  to  thy  fame  and  thy  pros- 
perity— an  emanation  of  Saturn,  menacing  thee 
with  instant  and  bloody  peril,  and  which,  but  thou 
yield  thy  proud  will  to  the  rule  of  thy  duty,  will 
presently  crush  thee,  even  in  thy  pride." 

"Away,  away!    This  is  heathen  science,"  said 
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the  King.    "Christians  practise  it  not,  wise  men 
believe  it  not.    Old  man,  thou  dotest" 

"  I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit :  "  I 
am  not  so  happy.  I  know  my  condition,  and  that 
some  portion  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not  for 
my  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Cross.  I  am  the  blind  man  who 
holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no  light  to 
himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weed 
of  Christendom,  and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will 
speak  with  thee  as  the  wisest  counsellor  on  whose 
tongue  persuasion  ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own 
wretched  being,  and  my  words  shall  be  those  of  the 
maniac  outcast  which  I  am." 

"  I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unity  asunder 
among  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade/1  said  Richard, 
with  a  mitigated  tone  and  manner;  "but  what 
atonement  can  they  render  me  for  the  injustice 
and  insult  which  I  have  sustained  ? " 

"  Even  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  commissioned 
to  speak  by  the  Council,  which,  meeting  hastily 
at  the  summons  of  Philip  of  France,  have  taken 
measures  for  that  effect." 

"Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "that  others  should 
treat  of  what  is  due  to  the  wounded  majesty  of 
England ! " 

"  They  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if 
it  be  possible,"  answered  the  hermit  "  In  a  body, 
they  consent  that  the  banner  of  England  be  replaced 
on  St.  George's  Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and 
condemnation  the  audacious  criminal,  or  criminals, 
by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will  announce  a 
princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the 
delinquent's  guilt,  and  give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves 
and  ravens." 
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"  And  Austria,"  said  Richard  —  "  upon  whom  rest 
such  strong  presumptions  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  deed?" 

"To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the 
hermit,  "  Austria  will  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion 
by  submitting  to  whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  shall  impose/' 

"  Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat  ?  * 
said  King  Richard. 

"  His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  and, 
moreover,  the  Council  of  the  Princes " 

"  Will  neither  authorise  battle  against  the  Sara- 
cens," interrupted  Richard,  "nor  against  any  one 
else.  But  it  is  enough,  father :  thou  hast  shown  me 
the  folly  of  proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter. 
You  shall  sooner  light  your  torch  in  a  puddle  of 
rain  than  bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded  coward. 
There  is  no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so 
let  him  pass.  I  will  have  him  perjure  himself, 
however ;  I  will  insist  on  the  ordeaL  How  I  shall 
laugh  to  hear  his  clumsy  fingers  hiss,  as  he  grasps 
the  red-hot  globe  of  iron  !  Ay,  or  his  huge  mouth 
riven,  and  his  gullet  swelling  to  suffocation,  as  he 
endeavours  to  swallow  the  consecrated  bread!" 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  hermit  *  Oh,  peace, 
for  shame  if  not  for  charity !  Who  shall  praise  or 
honour  princes,  who  insult  and  calumniate  each 
other  ?  Alas  1  that  a  creature  so  noble  as  thou  art, 
so  accomplished  in  princely  thoughts  and  princely 
daring,  so  fitted  to  honour  Christendom  by  thy 
actions,  and,  in  thy  calmer  mood,  to  rule  her  by 
thy  wisdom,  should  yet  have  the  brute  and  wild 
fury  of  the  lion,  mingled  with  the  dignity  and 
courage  of  that  king  of  the  forest!" 

He  remained  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyes 
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fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then  proceeded:  "But 
Heaven,  that  knows  our  imperfect  nature,  accepts 
of  our  imperfect  obedience,  and  hath  delayed, 
though  not  averted,  the  bloody  end  of  thy  daring 
life.  The  destroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of 
old  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
and  the  blade  is  drawn  in  his  hand,  by  which,  at 
no  distant  date,  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted  shall  be 
as  low  as  th£  meanest  peasant9' 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ? "  said  Bichard.  "  Yet, 
even  so  be  it.  May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be 
but  brief  P 

"Alas!  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gathering 
in  his  dry  and  glazened  eye  —  "short  and  melan- 
choly, marked  with  mortification  and  calamity  and 
captivity,  is  the  span  that  divides  thee  from  the 
grave  which  yawns  for  thee  —  a  grave  in  which 
thou  shalt  be  laid  without  lineage  to  succeed  thee, 
without  the  tears  of  a  people,  exhausted  by  thy 
ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee,  without  having 
extended  the  knowledge  of  thy  subjects,  without 
having  done  aught  to  enlarge  their  happiness." 

"But  not  without  renown,  monk — not  without 
the  tears  of  the  lady  of  my  love  1  These  consola- 
tions, which  thou  canst  neither  know  nor  estimate, 
await  upon  Bichard  to  his  grave." 

"  Do!  not  know,  can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of 
minstrel's  praise,  knd  of  lady's  love  ?  "  retorted  the 
hermit,  in  a  tone  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Bichard  himself.  "  King 
of  England,"  he  continued,  extending  his  emaciated 
arm,  "the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  blue  veins  is 
not  more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  mine. 
Few  and  cold  as  the  drops  are,  they  still  are  of  the 
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blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan —  of  the  heroic  and 
sainted  Godfrey.  I  am — that  is,  I  was  when  in 
the  world — Alberick  Mortemar" 

"Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "have  so  often 
filled  Fame's  trumpet!  Is  it  so?  Can  it  be  so? 
Could  such  a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horizon 
of  chivalry,  and  yet  men  be  uncertain  where  its 
embers  had  alighted?" 

"  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hernfit,  "  and  thou 
shalt  only  light  on  some  foul  jelly,  which,  in  shoot- 
ing through  the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  moment 
an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard,  if  I  thought 
that  rending  the  bloody  veil  from  my  horrible  fate 
could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  thee 
a  tale,  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  gnawing  at  my 
vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted  youth 
of  Heathenesse.  Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may 
the  grief  and  despair  which  cannot  avail  this 
wretched  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  man  be 
powerful  as  an  example  to  so  noble,  yet  so  wild,  a 
being  as  thou  art!  Tes  —  I  will  —  I  will  tear  open 
the  long-hidden  wounds,  although  in  thy  very  pre- 
sence they  should  bleed  to  death ! " 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Al- 
berick of  Mortemar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in 
his  early  years,  when  minstrels  were  regaling  his 
father's  halls  with  legends  of  the  Holy  Land,  lis- 
tened with  respect  to  the  outlines  of  a  tale  which, 
darkly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  indicated  suffi- 
ciently the  cause  of  the  partial  insanity  of  this 
singular  and  most  unhappy  being. 

"  I  need  not,"  he  said,  "  tell  thee  that  I  was  noble 
in  birth,  high  in  fortune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in 
counsel.    All  these  I  was;  but  while  the  noblest 
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ladies  in  Palestine  strove  which  should  wind  gai> 
lands  for  my  helmet,  my  love  was  fixed  —  unaltera- 
bly and  devotedly  fixed  —  on  a  maiden  of  low  degree. 
Her  father,  an  ancient  soldier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our 
passion,  and,  knowing  the  difference  betwixt  us,  saw 
no  other  refuge  for  his  daughter's  honour  than  to 
place  her  within  the  shadow  of  the  cloister.  I 
returned  from  a  distant  expedition,  loaded  with 
spoils  and  honour,  to  find  my  happiness  was  de- 
stroyed for  ever !  I  too  sought  the  cloister,  and 
Satan,  who  had  marked  me  for  his  own,  breathed 
into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual  pride  which 
could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his  own  in- 
fernal regions.  I  had  risen  as  high  in  the  Church 
as  before  in  the  State;  I  was,  forsooth,  the  wise, 
the  self-sufficient,  the  impeccable !  I  was  the  coun- 
sellor of  councils,  I  was  the  director  of  prelates. 
How  should  I  stumble  ?  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
temptation  ?  Alas !  I  became  confessor  to  a  sister* 
hood,  and  amongst  that  sisterhood  I  found  the  long* 
loved,  the  long-lost  Spare  me  further  confession ! 
A  fallen  nun,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  self- 
murder,  sleeps  soundly  in  the  vaults  of  Engaddi, 
while  above  her  very  grave  gibbers,  moans,  and 
roars  a  creature  to  whom  but  so  much  reason  is 
left  as  may  suffice  to  render  him  completely  sen- 
sible to  his  fate!" 

"  Unhappy  man ! "  said  Richard,  "  I  wonder  no 
longer  at  thy  misery.  How  didst  thou  escape 
the  doom  which  the  canons  denounce  against  thy 
offence  ? " 

"  Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bit- 
terness/' said  the  hermit, "  and  he  will  speak  of  a 
life  spared  for  personal  respects,  and  from  conside- 
ration to  high  birth.    But,  Richard,  I  tell  thee  that 
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Providence  hath  preserved  me  to  lift  me  on  high  as 
a  light  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this  earthly 
fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet 
Withered  and  shrunk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet 
animated  with  two  spirits  —  one  active,  shrewd, 
and  piercing,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem;  one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing, 
fluctuating  between  madness  and  misery,  to  mourn 
over  my  Own  wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics 
on  which  it  would  be  most  sinful  for  me  even  to 
cast  my  eye.  Pity  me  not!  —  it  is  but  sin  to  pity 
the  loss  of  such  an  abject  —  pity  me  not,  but  profit 
by  my  example.  Thou  standest  on  the  highest,  and 
therefore  on  the  most  dangerous,  pinnacle  occupied 
by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou  art  proud  of  heart, 
loose  of  life,  bloody  of  hand.  Put  from  thee  the 
sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daughters  —  though  they 
be  dear  to  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted 
furies  from  thy  breast  —  thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  thy 
bloodthirstiness." 

"  He  raves,"  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  soli- 
tary to  De  Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  from 
a  sarcasm  which  yet  he  could  not  resent;  then 
turned  him  calmly,  and  somewhat  scornfully,  to  the 
anchoret,  as  he  replied:  "Thou  hast  found  a  fair 
bevy  of  daughters,  reverend  father,  to  one  who 
hath  been  but  few  months  married ;  but  since  I 
must  put  them  from  my  roof,  it  were  but  like  a 
father  to  provide  them  with  suitable  matches. 
Wherefore,  I  will  part  with  my  pride  to  the  noble 
canons  of  the  Church,  my  luxury,  as  thou  calTst  it, 
to  the  monks  of  the  rule,  and  my  bloodthirstiness 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple." 

"  0  heart  of  steel  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the 
anchoret,  "  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice, 
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is  alike  thrown  away!  Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared 
for  a  season,  in  case  it  so  be  thou  shouldst  turn  and 
do  that  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
For  me,  I  must  return  to  my  place.  Kyrie  Eleison ! 
I  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace 
dart  like  those  of  the  sun  through  a  burning-glass, 
concentrating  them  on  other  objects  until  they 
kindle  and  blaze,  while  the  glass  itself  remains  cold 
and  uninfluenced.  Kyrie  Eleison!  the  poor  must 
be  called,  for  the  rich  have  refused  the  banquet. 
Kyrie  Eleison !  * 

So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud 
cries. 

"  A  mad  priest ! "  said  Richard,  from  whose  mind 
the  frantic  exclamations  of  the  hermit  had  partly 
obliterated  the  impression  produced  by  the  detail 
of  his  personal  history  and  misfortunes.  "After 
him,  De  Vaux,  and  see  he  comes  to  no  harm ;  for, 
Crusaders  as  we  are,  a  juggler  hath  more  reverence 
amongst  our  varlets  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and 
they  may,  perchance,  put  some  scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave 
way  to  the  thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of 
the  monk  had  inspired.  "To  die  early,  without 
lineage,  without  lamentation  ?  A  heavy  sentence, 
and  well  that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  more  competent 
judge.  Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  accomplished  in 
mystical  knowledge,  will  often  maintain  that  He, 
in  whose  eyes  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as 
folly,  inspires  wisdom  and  prophecy  into  the  seem- 
ing folly  of  the  madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said 
to  read  the  stars  too,  an  art  generally  practised  in 
these  lands,  where  the  heavenly  host  was  of  yore 
the  object  of  idolatry.  I  would  I  had  asked  him 
touching  the  loss  of  my  banner ;  for  not  the  blessed 
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Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  Order,  could  seem  more 
Wildly  rapt  out  of  himself,  or  speak  with  a  tongue 
more  resembling  that  of  a  prophet  — How  now,  De 
Vaux,  what  news  of  the  mad  priest  ? " 

"  Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord  ? "  answered  De 
Vaux.  "  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  blessed 
Baptist  himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilderness. 
He  has  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military 
engines,  and  from  thence  he  preaches  to  the  sol- 
diers, as  never  man  preached  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries, 
crowd  around  him  in  thousands ;  and  breaking  off 
every  now  and  then  from  the  main  thread  of  his 
discourse,  he  addresses  the  several  nations,  each  in 
their  own  language,  and  presses  upon  each  the 
arguments  best  qualified  to  urge  them  to  perseve- 
rance in  the  delivery  of  Palestine." 

"  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit ! "  said  King  Rich- 
ard. "  But  what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of 
Godfrey  ?  He  despair  of  safety,  because  he  hath  in 
former  days  lived  par  amours  t  I  will  have  the 
Pope  send  him  an  ample  remission,  and  I  would  not 
less  willingly  be  intercessor  had  his  belle  amie  been 
an  abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved 
audience,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  Richard's 
attendance,  should  his  health  permit,  on  a  secret 
conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  tlte-^jnisade,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  military  and  pflfrKnl  incidents 
which  had  occurred  during  his  illnessS^ 
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Moat  we  then  sheathe  our  still  victorious  sword ; 
Tarn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trod 
O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow, 
In  God's  own  house,  we  hnng  upon  our  shonlden ; 
That  vow,  as  unaccomplish'd  as  the  promise 
Which  Tillage  nurses  make  to  still  their  children, 
And  after  think  no  more  of  ? 

The  Crusade:  a  Tragedy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissary  well 
chosen  to  communicate  to  Richard  tidings  which 
from  another  voice  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not 
have  brooked  to  hear  without  the  most  unbounded 
explosions  of  resentment.  Even  this  sagacious  and 
reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to 
listen  to  news  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  gain- 
ing back  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  force  of  arms,  and 
acquiring  the  renown  which  the  universal  all-hail 
of  Christendom  was  ready  to  confer  upon  him  as 
the  Champion  of  the  Cross. 

But  by  the  Archbishop's  report  it  appeared  that 
Saladin  was  assembling  all  the  force  of  his  hun- 
dred tribes,  and  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
already  disgusted  from  various  motives  with  the 
expedition,  which  had  proved  so  hazardous,  and 
was  daily  growing  more  so,  had  resolved  to  abandon 
their  purpose.  In  this  they  were  countenanced  by 
the  example  of  Philip  of  France,  who,  with  many 
protestations  of    regard,  and  assurances  that  he 
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would  first  see  his  brother  of  England  in  safety, 
declared  his  intention  to  return  to  Europe.  His 
great  vassal,  the  Earl  of  Champagne,  had  adopted 
the  same  resolution ;  and  it  could  not  excite  sur- 
prise that  Leopold  of  Austria,  affronted  as  he  had 
been  by  Bichard,  was  glad  to  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity of  deserting  a  cause  in  which  his  haughty 
opponent  was  to  be  considered  as  chief.  Others 
announced  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he  chose 
to  remain,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers  as 
might,  under  such  depressing  circumstances,  join 
themselves  to  the  English  army,  and  by  the  doubt- 
ful aid  of  Conrade  of  Montserrat  and  the  military 
orders  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John,  who,  though 
they  were  sworn  to  wage  battle  against  the  Sara- 
cens, were  at  least  equally  jealous  of  any  European 
monarch  achieving  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  where, 
with  shortsighted  and  selfish  policy,  they  proposed 
to  establish  independent  dominions  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Bichard 
the  truth  of  his  situation;  and,  indeed,  after  his 
first  burst  of  passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and 
with  gloomy  looks,  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded 
on  his  bosom,  listened  to  the  Archbishop's  rea- 
soning on  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on  the 
Crusade  when  deserted  by  his  companions.  Nay, 
he  forbore  interruption,  even  when  the  prelate  ven- 
tured in  measured  terms  to  hint  that  Bichard's  own 
impetuosity  had  been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting 
the  princes  with  the  expedition. 

"  Confiteor"  answered  Bichard,  with  a  dejected 
look  and  something  of  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  I  con- 
fess, reverend  father,  that  I  ought  on  some  accounts 
to  sing  culpa  mea.    But  is  it  not  hard  that  my 
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frailties  of  temper  should  be  visited  with  such  a 
penance,  that,  for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural  pas- 
sion, I  should  be  doomed  to  see  fade  before  me 
ungathered  such  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  to  God 
and  honour  to  chivalry?  But  it  shall  not  fade. 
By  the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will  plant  the 
Cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it  shall  be 
planted  over  Eichard's  grave  !" 

"Thou  mayst  do  it,"  said  the  Prelate,  "yet  not 
another  drop  of  Christian  blood  be  shed  in  the 
quarrel." 

"Ah,  you  speak  of  compromise,  Lord  Prelate; 
but  the  blood  of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease 
to  flow,"  said  Eichard. 

"There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  in  having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force 
of  arms  and  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your  fame, 
such  conditions  as  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, open  the  Holy  Land  to  pilgrims,  secure  their 
safety  by  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger  than  all, 
assure  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City  by  conferring  on 
Eichard  the  title  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

"How!"  said  Eichard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
unusual  light.  "I  —  I  —  I  the  King  Guardian 
of  the  Holy  City!  Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is 
victory,  could  not  gain  more  —  scarce  so  much, 
when  won  with  unwilling  and  disunited  forces. 
But  Saladin  still  proposes  to  retain  his  interest  in 
the  Holy  Land  ? " 

"As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied 
the  Prelate,  "  of  the  mighty  Eichard,  his  relative,  if 
it  may  be  permitted,  by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage ! "  said  Eichard,  surprised,  yet  less 
so  than  the  Prelate  had  expected.  "Ha!  Ay, 
Edith  Plantagenet.    Did  I   dream  this?    Or  did 
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some  one  tell  me?  My  head  is  still  weak  from 
this  fever,  and  has  been  agitated.  Was  it  the  Scot, 
or  the  Hakim,  or  yonder  holy  hermit,  that  hinted 
such  a  wild  bargain?" 

"  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely/'  said  the 
Archbishop;  "for  he  hath  toiled  much  in  this 
matter ;  and  since  the  discontent  of  the  princes  has 
become  apparent,  and  a  separation  of  their  forces 
unavoidable,  he  hath  had  many  consultations,  both 
with  Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging  such  a 
pacification  as  may  give  to  Christendom,  at  least 
in  part,  the  objects  of  this  holy  warfare." 

"  My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel  —  Ha  1 "  exclaimed 
Richard,  as  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

"  The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  at- 
tained, and  the  holy  hermit,  who  is  well  known 
at  Rome,  will  treat  with  the  holy  Father." 

"How!  without  our  consent  first  given?"  said 
the  King. 

"  Surely  no,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  a  quieting  and 
insinuating  tone  of  voice;  "only  with  and  under 
your  especial  sanction." 

"My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an 
infidel?"  said  Richard;  yet  he  spoke  rather  in  a 
tone  of  doubt  than  as  distinctly  reprobating  the 
measure  proposed.  "  Could  I  have  dreamed  of  such 
a  composition  when  I  leaped  upon  the  Syrian  shore 
from  the  prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion  springs 

on  his  prey !    And  now But  proceed  :  I  will 

hear  with  patience." 

Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task 
so  much  easier  than  he  bad  apprehended,  the  Arch- 
bishop hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the 
instances  of  such  alliances  in  Spain,  not  without 
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countenance  from  the  Holy  See,  the  incalculable 
advantages  which  all  Christendom  would  derive 
from  the  union  of  Richard  and  Saladin,  by  a  bond 
so  sacred ;  and,  above  all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  unction  on  the  probability  that  Saladin 
would,  in  case  of  the  proposed  alliance,  exchange 
his  false  faith  for  the  true  one. 

"Hath  the  Soldan  shown  any  disposition  to 
become  Christian  ? "  said  Richard.  "  If  so,  the  king 
lives  not  on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the  hand 
of  a  kinswoman,  ay,  or  sister,  sooner  than  to  my 
noble  Saladin  —  ay,  though  the  one  came  to  lay 
crown  and  sceptre  at  her  feet,  and  the  other  had 
nothing  to  offer  but  his  good  sword  and  better 
heart!" 

"Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teachers," 
said  the  Bishop,  somewhat  evasively  —  "my  un- 
worthy self,  and  others;  and  as  he  listens  with 
patience,  and  replies  with  calmness,  it  can  hardly 
be  but  that  he  be  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prcwalebit  !  More- 
over, the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  few  of  whose  words 
have  fallen  fruitless  to  the  ground,  is  possessed 
fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  calling  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  other  heathen  approaching,  to 
which  this  marriage  shall  be  matter  of  induction. 
He  readeth  the  course  of  the  stars ;  and  dwelling, 
with  maceration  of  the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places 
which  the  saints  have  trodden  of  old,  the  spirit  of 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  blessed  Order, 
hath  been  with  him  as  it  was  with  the  prophet 
Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he  spread  his 
mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasoning 
with  a  downcast  brow  and  a  troubled  look. 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  *  how  it  is  with  me ; 
but  methinks  these  cold  counsels  of  the  Princes  of 
Christendom  have  infected  me  too  with  a  lethargy 
of  spirit  The  time  hath  been  that,  had  a  layman 
proposed  such  alliance  to  me,  I  had  struck  him  to 
earth ;  if  a  churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as  a 
renegade  and  priest  of  Baal ;  yet  now  this  counsel 
sounds  not  so  strange  in  mine  ear,  for  why  should 
I  not  seek  for  brotherhood  and  alliance  with  a 
Saracen,  brave,  just,  generous,  who  loves  and  ho- 
nours a  worthy  foe,  as  if  he  were  a  friend,  whilst 
the  princes  of  Christendom  shrink  from  the  side  of 
their  allies,  and  forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven  and 
good  knighthood  ?  But  I  will  possess  my  patience, 
and  will  not  think  of  them.  Only  one  attempt  will 
I  make  to  keep  this  gallant  brotherhood  together, 
if  it  be  possible ;  and  if  I  fail,  Lord  Archbishop,  we 
will  speak  together  of  thy  counsel,  which,  as  now, 
I  neither  accept  nor  altogether  reject.  Wend  we 
to  the  Council,  my  lord :  the  hour  calls  us.  Thou 
say'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud :  thou  shalt  see 
him  humble  himself  like  the  lowly  broom-plant, 
from  which  he  derives  his  surname/' 

With  the  assistance  of  those  of  his  privy  cham- 
ber, the  King  then  hastily  robed  himself  in  a  dou- 
blet and  mantle  of  a  dark  and  uniform  colour ;  and 
without  any  mark  of  regal  dignity,  excepting  a  ring 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  he  hastened  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre  to  attend  the  Council,  which  waited 
but  his  presence  to  commence  its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Council  was  an  ample  tent, 
having  before  it  the  large  banner  of  the  Cross  dis- 
played, and  another,  on  which  was  portrayed  a 
female  kneeling,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disor- 
dered dress,  meant  to  represent  the  desolate  and 
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distressed  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  bearing  the 
motto  Afflictce  sponsce  ne  obliviscaris.  Warders,  care- 
fully selected,  kept  every  one  at  a  distance  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  tent,  lest  the  debates,  which 
were  sometimes  of  a  loud  and  stormy  character, 
should  reach  other  ears  than  those  they  were 
designed  for. 

Here,  therefore,  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  were 
assembled,  awaiting  Richard's  arrival;  and  even 
the  brief  delay  which  was  thus  interposed  was 
turned  to  his  disadvantage  by  his  enemies,  various 
instances  being  circulated  of  his  pride  and  undue 
assumption  of  superiority,  of  which  even  the  neces- 
sity of  the  present  short  pause  was  quoted  as  an 
instance.  Men  strove  to  fortify  each  other  in  their 
evil  opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and  vindicated 
the  offence  which  each  had  taken  by  putting  the 
most  severe  construction  upon  circumstances  the 
most  trifling;  and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they 
were  conscious  of  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the 
heroic  monarch  which  it  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  efforts  to  overcome. 

They  had  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should 
receive  him  on  his  entrance  with  slight  notice,  and 
no  more  respect  than  was  exactly  frecessary  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when 
they  beheld  that  noble  form,  that  princely  counte- 
nance, somewhat  pale  from  his  late  illness — the 
eye  which  had  been  called  by  minstrels  the  bright 
star  of  battle  and  victory  —  when  his  feats,  almost 
surpassing  human  strength  and  valour,  rushed  on 
their  recollection,  the  Council  of  Princes  simulta- 
neously arose  —  even  the  jealous  King  of  France  and 
the  sullen  and  offended  Duke  of  Austria  arose  with 
one  consent,  and  the  assembled  princes  burst  forth 
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with  one  voice  in  the  acclamation,  "  God  save  King 
Kichard  of  England !  Long  life  to  the  valiant 
Lion's-heart  l" 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  sum- 
mer sun  when  it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his 
thanks  around,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being 
once  more  among  his  royal  brethren  of  the  Crusades. 

"  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was 
his  address  to  the  assembly,  "  though  on  a  subject 
so  unworthy  as  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  de- 
laying for  a  few  minutes  their  consultations  for  the 
weal  of  Christendom,  and  the  advancement  of  their 
holy  enterprise." 

The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and 
there  was  a  profound  silence. 

"This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England, 
"  is  a  high  festival  of  the  Church ;  and  well  becomes 
it  Christian  men,  at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile  them- 
selves with  their  brethren,  and  confess  their  faults 
to  each  other.  Noble  princes,  and  fathers  of  this 
holy  expedition,  Richard  is  a  soldier ;  his  hand  is 
ever,  readier  than  his  tongue,  and  his  tongue  is 
but  too  much  used  to  the  rough  language  of  his 
trade.  But  do  not,  for  Plantagenet's  hasty  speeches 
and  ill-considered  actions,  forsake  the  noble  cause 
of  the  redemption  of  Palestine  —  do  not  throw  away 
earthly  renown  and  eternal  salvation,  to  be  won 
here  if  ever  they  can  be  won  by  man,  because  the 
act  of  a  soldier  may  have  been  hasty,  and  his  speech 
as  hard  as  the  iron  which  he  has  worn  from  child- 
hood Is  Richard  in  default  to  any  of  you,  Richard 
will  make  compensation  both  by  word  and  action. 
Noble  brother  of  France,  have  I  been  so  unlucky  as 
to  offend  you  ? " 

"The  Majesty  of  France  has  no  atonement  to 
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seek  from  that  of  England/'  answered  Philip,  with 
kingly  dignity,  accepting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
offered  hand  of  Richard;  "and  whatever  opinion 
I  may  adopt  concerning  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise  will  depend  on  reasons  arising  out  of  the 
state  of  my  own  kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy 
or  disgust  at  my  royal  and  most  valorous  brother." 

u  Austria,"  said  Eichard,  walking  up  to  the  Arch- 
duke with  a  mixture  of  frankness  and  dignity, 
while  Leopold  arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involunta- 
rily, and  with  the  action  of  an  automaton  whose 
motions  depended  upon  some  external  impulse, — 
"  Austria  thinks  he  hath  reason  to  be  offended  with 
England ;  England,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain 
of  Austria.  Let  them  exchange  forgiveness,  that 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  concord  of  this  host, 
may  remain  unbroken.  We  are  now  joint  suppor- 
ters of  a  more  glorious  banner  than  ever  blazed 
before  an  earthly  prince,  even  the  Banner  of  Salva- 
tion :  let  not,  therefore,  strife  be  betwixt  us,  for  the 
symbol  of  our  more  worldly  dignities ;  but  let  Leo- 
pold restore  the  pennon  of  England,  if  he  has  it  in 
his  power,  and  Richard  will  say,  though  from  no 
motive  save  his  love  for  Holy  Church,  that  he  re- 
pents him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  which  he  did  insult 
the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  sullen  and  discontented, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  his  countenance 
lowering  with  smothered  displeasure,  which  awe, 
mingled  with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  giving 
vent  to  in  words. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  the 
embarrassing  silence,  and  to  bear  witness  for  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  that  he  had  exculpated  him- 
self by  a  solemn  oath  from  all  knowledge,  direct 
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or  indirect,  of  the  aggression  done  to  the  banner 
of  England. 

"Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke  the 
greater  wrong,"  said  Eichard;  "and,  craving  his 
pardon  for  imputing  to  him  an  outrage  so  cowardly, 
we  extend  our  hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed 
peace  and  amity.— But  how  is  this  ?  Austria  refuses 
our  uncovered  hand,  as  he  formerly  refused  our 
mailed  glove?  What!  are  we  neither  to  be  his 
mate  in  peace  nor  his  antagonist  in  war  ?  Well, 
let  it  be  so.  We  will  take  the  slight  esteem  in 
which  he  holds  us  as  a  penance  for  aught  which 
we  may  have  done  against  him  in  heat  of  blood, 
and  will  therefore  hold  the  account  between  us 
cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with 
an  air  rather  of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the 
Austrian  apparently  as  much  relieved  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  eye  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  school- 
boy when  the  glance  of  his  severe  pedagogue  is 
withdrawn. 

"Noble  Earl  of  Champagne,  Princely  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  Valiant  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, I  am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessionaL 
Do  any  of  you  bring  a  charge,  or  claim  amends 
from  me?" 

"I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any," 
said  the  smooth-tongued  Conrade,  "  unless  it  were 
that  the  King  of  England  carries  off  from  his  poor 
brothers  of  the  war  all  the  fame  which  they  might 
have  hoped  to  gain  in  the  expedition." 

"My  charge,  if  I  am  called  on  to  make  one,*1 
said  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  "is  graver  and 
deeper  than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat. 
It  may  be  thought  ill  to  beseem  a  military  monk 
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such  as  I  to  raise  his  voice  where  so  many  noble 
princes  remain  silent;  but  it  concerns  our  whole 
host,  and  not  least  this  noble  King  of  England, 
that  he  should  hear  from  some  one  to  his  face  those 
charges  which  there  are  enow  to  bring  against  him 
in  his  absence.  We  laud  and  honour  the  courage 
and  high  achievements  of  the  King  of  England, 
but  we  feel  aggrieved  that  he  should,  on  all  occa- 
sions, seize  and  maintain  a  precedence  and  supe- 
riority over  us  which  it  becomes  not  independent 
princes  to  submit  to.  Much  we  might  yield  of  our 
free  will  to  his  bravery,  his  zeal,  his  wealth,  and 
his  power ;  but  he  who  snatches  all,  as  matter  of 
right,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of  courtesy 
and  favour,  degrades  us  from  allies  into  retainers 
and  vassals,  and  sullies,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers 
and  subjects,  the  lustre  of  our  authority,  which  is 
no  longer  independently  exercised.  Since  the  royal 
Bichard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he  must 
neither  be  surprised  nor  angry  when  he  hears  one 
to  whom  worldly  pomp  is  prohibited,  and  secular 
authority  is  nothing,  saving  so  far  as  it  advances  the 
prosperity  of  God's  temple,  and  the  prostration  of 
the  lion  which  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  —  when  he  hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I  tell 
him  the  truth  in  reply  to  his  question ;  which  truth, 
even  while  I  speak  it,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  however  respect 
may  stifle  their  voices." 

Bichard  coloured  very  highly  while  the  Grand 
Master  was  making  this  direct  and  unvarnished 
attack  upon  his  conduct,  and  the  murmur  of  assent 
which  followed  it  showed  plainly  that  almost  all 
who  were  present  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the 
accusation.    Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  morti- 
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fied,  he  yet  foresaw  that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong 
resentment  would  be  to  give  the  cold  and  wary 
accuser  the  advantage  over  him  which  it  was  the 
Templar's  principal  object  to  obtain.  He  therefore, 
with  a  strong  effort,  remained  silent  till  he  had 
repeated  a  paternoster,  being  the  course  which  his 
confessor  had  enjoined  him  to  pursue  when  anger 
was  likely  to  obtain  dominion  over  him.  The  King 
then  spoke  with  composure,  though  not  without  an 
embittered  tone,  especially  at  the  outset. 

"  And  is  it  even  so  ?  And  are  our  brethren  at 
such  pains  to  note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural 
temper,  and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal, 
which  may  sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue  com- 
mands when  there  was  little  time  to  hold  council  I 
I  could  not  have  thought  that  offences,  casual  and 
unpremeditated  like  mine,  could  find  such  deep 
root  in  the  hearts  of  my  allies  in  this  most  holy 
cause,  that  for  my  sake  they  should  withdraw  their 
hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was  near 
the  end ;  for  my  sake  turn  aside  from  the  direct 
path  to  Jerusalem,  which  their  swords  have  opened. 
I  vainly  thought  that  my  small  services  might  have 
outweighed  my  rash  errors ;  that,  if  it  were  remem- 
bered that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an  assault,  it 
would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in 
the  retreat;  that,  if  I  elevated  my  banner  upon 
conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil 
I  may  have  called  the  conquered  city  by  my  name, 
but  it  was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion. 
If  I  have  been  headstrong  in  urging  bold  counsels, 
I  have  not,  methinks,  spared  my  own  blood  or  my 
people's  in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execution ; 
or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed 
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a  command  over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  have 
been  ever  treated  as  my  own,  when  my  wealth 
purchased  the  provisions  and  medicines  which  their 
own  sovereigns  could  not  procure.  But  it  shames 
me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to 
have  forgotten.  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our 
future  measures;  and  believe  me,  brethren/'  he 
continued,  his  face  kindling  with  eagerness,  "you 
shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  Richard  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the 
path  to  which  religion  and  glory  summon  you,  as 
with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel.  Oh  no,  no! 
never  would  I  survive  the  thought  that  my  frailties 
and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to  sever  this 
goodly  fellowship  of  assembled  princes.  I  would  cut 
off  my  left  hand  with  my  right,  could  my  doing  so 
attest  my  sincerity.  I  will  yield  up,  voluntarily, 
all  right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine  own 
liege  subjects.  They  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns 
as  you  may  nominate,  and  their  King,  ever  but  too 
apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adven- 
turer's lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beau- 
Seant  among  the  Templars  —  ay,  or  under  that  of 
Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead 
his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
war,  and  feel  your  armour  chafe  your  tender  bodies, 
leave  but  with  Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  vow;  and  when  Zion  is  won,"  he 
exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  over  Jerusalem  —  *  when 
Zion  is  won,  we  will  write  upon  her  gates,  not  the 
name  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  but  of  those  gene- 
rous princes  who  intrusted  him  with  the  means  of 
conquest ! " 
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The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression 
of  the  military  monarch  at  once  roused  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  reanimated  their  devo- 
tion, and,  fixing  their  attention  on  the  principal 
object  of  the  expedition,  made  most  of  them  who 
were  present  blush  for  having  been  moved  by  such 
petty  subjects  of  complaint  as  had  before  engrossed 
them.  Eye  caught  fire  from  eye,  voice  lent  courage 
to  voice.  They  resumed,  as  with  one  accord,  the 
war-cry  with  which  the  sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
was  echoed  back,  and  shouted  aloud,  "  Lead  us  on, 
gallant  Lion's-heart  —  none  so  worthy  to  lead  where 
brave  men  follow.  Lead  us  on  —  to  Jerusalem  — 
to  Jerusalem !  It  is  the  will  of  God !  it  is  the  will 
of  God  1  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to  its 
fulfilment ! " 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  was 
heard  beyond  the  ring  of  sentinels  who  guarded 
the  pavilion  of  council,  and  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  host,  who,  inactive  and  dispirited  by 
disease  and  climate,  had  begun,  like  their  leaders, 
to  droop  in  resolution;  but  the  reappearance  of 
Richard  in  renewed  vigour,  and  the  well-known 
shout  which  echoed  from  the  assembly  of  the 
princes,  at  once  rekindled  their  enthusiasm,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  answered  with  the 
same  shout  of  "  Zion,  Zion !  War,  war  I  instant 
battle  with  the  infidels !  It  is  the  will  of  God !  it 
is  the  will  of  God!" 

The  acclamations  from  without  increased  in  their 
turn  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  within  the  pa- 
vilion. Those  who  did  not  actually  catch  the  flame 
were  afraid,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  seem  colder 
than  others.  There  was  no  more  speech  except 
of  a  proud  advance  towards  Jerusalem  upon  the 
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expiry  of  the  truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in 
the  meantime  for  supplying  and  recruiting  the  army. 
The  council  broke  up,  all  apparently  filled  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  purpose  —  which,  however,  soon 
faded  in  the  bosom  of  most,  and  never  had  an 
existence  in  that  of  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marquis  Conrade  and 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  retired 
together  to  their  quarters  ill  at  ease,  and  mal- 
content with  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the 
cold  sardonic  expression  peculiar  to  him,  "that 
Richard  would  burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you 
spread  for  him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a  spider's 
web.  Thou  seest  he  has  but  to  speak,  and  his 
breath  agitates  these  fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the 
whirlwind  catcheth  scattered  straws,  and  sweeps 
them  together  or  disperses  them  at  its  pleasure." 

"  When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade, 
"  the  straws,  which  it  made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will 
settle  to  earth  again." 

"But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, "  that  it  seems,  if  this  new  purpose  of  con- 
quest shall  be  abandoned  and  pass  away,  and  each 
mighty  prince  shall  again  be  left  to  such  guidance 
as  his  own  scanty  brain  can  supply,  Richard  may 
yet  probably  become  King  of  Jerusalem  by  com- 
pact, and  establish  those  terms  of  treaty  with  the 
Soldan  which  thou  thyself  thought'st  him  so  likely 
to  spurn  at?" 

"  Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Chris-* 
tian  oaths  are  out  of  fashion,"  said  Conrade,  "  say'st 
thou  the  proud  King  of  England  would  unite  his 
blood  with  a  heathen  Soldan  ?  My  policy  threw 
in  that  ingredient  to  make  the  whole  treaty  an 
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abomination  to  him.  As  bad  for  us  that  he  become 
our  master  by  an  agreement  as  by  victory." 

"  Thy  policy  hath  ill  calculated  Richard's  diges- 
tion," answered  the  Templar.  "I  know  his  mind 
by  a  whisper  from  the  Archbishop.  And  then  thy 
master-stroke  respecting  yonder  banner -it  has 
passed  off  with  no  more  respect  than  two  cubits  of 
embroidered  silk  merited.  Marquis  Conrade,  thy 
wit  begins  to  halt.  I  will  trust  thy  fine-spun 
measures  no  longer,  but  will  try  my  own.  Knowta 
thou  not  the  people  whom  the  Saracens  call 
Charegites  ? " 

"  Surely,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  they  are  des- 
perate and  besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  religion  —  somewhat 
like  Templars  —  only  they  are  never  known  to 
pause  in  the  race  of  their  calling." 

"  Jest  not,"  answered  the  scowling  monk.  "  Know, 
that  one  of  these  men  has  set  down,  in  his  bloody 
vow,  the  name  of  the  Island  Emperor  yonder,  to  be 
hewn  down  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Moslem 
faith." 

"  A  most  judicious  Paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "  May 
Mohammed  send  him  his  paradise  for  a  reward !" 

"  He  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires, 
and,  in  private  examination,  frankly  avowed  his 
fixed  and  determined  purpose  to  me,"  said  the 
Grand  Master. 

"Now  the  heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented 
the  purpose  of  this  most  judicious  Chaiegite!" 
answered  Conrade. 

"He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "and 
secluded  from  speech  with  others,  as  thou  mayst 
suppose ;  but  prisons  have  been  broken  " 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped," 
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answered  the  Marquis.  "It  is  an  ancient  saying, 
No  sure  dungeon  but  the  grave." 

"When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest/'  continued 
the  military  priest,  "  for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort 
of  bloodhound  never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey  he 
has  once  scented." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  I  see 
thy  policy:  it  is  dreadful,  but  the  emergency  is 
imminent" 

"  I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that 
thou  mayst  keep  thyself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  up- 
roar will  be  dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing  on 
whom  the  English  may  vent  their  rage.  Ay,  and 
there  is  another  risk.  My  page  knows  the  counsels 
of  this  Chaiegite,"  he  continued;  "and,  moreover, 
he  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would  I 
were  rid  of,  as  he  thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  not  mine.  But  our  holy  Order 
gives  me  power  to  put  a  remedy  to  such  inconve- 
nience. Or  stay  —  the  Saracen  may  find  a  good 
dagger  in  his  cell,  and  I  warrant  you  he  uses  it  as 
he  breaks  forth,  which  will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon 
as  the  page  enters  with  his  food." 

"  It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  said  Conrade ; 
"and  yet" 

*  Yet  and  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "  are  words  for 
fools :  wise  men  neither  hesitate  nor  retract  —  they 
resolve  and  they  execute." 


CHAPTER  XX, 

When  Beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her  toils, 
Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane, 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 
So  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distaff, 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphald 

AiroNTXous. 

Richard,  the  unsuspicious  object  of  the  dark 
treachery  detailed  in  the  closing  part  of  the  last 
chapter,  having  effected,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  triumphant  union  of  the  Crusading  princes  in 
a  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  had 
it  next  at  heart  to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own 
family;  and,  now  that  he  could  judge  more  tem- 
perately, to  inquire  distinctly  into  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  loss  of  his  banner,  and  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  connection  betwixt 
his  kinswoman  Edith  and  the  banished  adventurer 
from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  household  were 
startled  with  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux, 
requesting  the  present  attendance  of  the  Lady  Ca- 
lista  of  Montfaucon,  the  Queen's  principal  bower- 
woman,  upon  King  Richard. 

"What  am  I  to  say,  madam?"  said  the  trembling 
attendant  to  the  Queen.    "  He  will  slay  us  all" 

"Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vaux.  "His 
Majesty  hath  spared  the  life  of  the  Scottish  knight, 
who  was  the  chief  offender,  and  bestowed  him  upon 
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the  Moorish  physician.  He  will  not  be  severe  upon 
a  lady,  though  faulty." 

"  Devise  some  cunning  tale,  wench/'  said  Beren- 
garia.  "  My  husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  truth." 

"  Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith, 
"lest  I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"  With  humble  permission  of  her  Majesty,"  said 
De  Vaux,  "  I  would  say  Lady  Edith  adviseth  well ; 
for  although  King  Richard  is  pleased  to  believe 
what  it  pleases  your  Grace  to  tell  him,  yet  I  doubt 
his  having  the  same  deference  for  the  Lady  Calista, 
and  in  this  especial  matter." 

"  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  is  right,"  said  the  Lady 
Calista,  much  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  inves- 
tigation which  was  to  take  place ;  "  and,  besides,  if 
I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  forge  a  plausible 
story,  beshrew  me  if  I  think  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour  the  Lady  Calista  was  con- 
ducted by  De  Vaux  to  the  King,  and  made,  as  she 
had  proposed,  a  full  confession  of  the  decoy  by 
which  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had 
been  induced  to  desert  his  post;  exculpating  the 
Lady  Edith,  who,  she  was  aware,  would  not  fail 
to  exculpate  herself,  and  laying  the  full  burden  on 
the  Queen,  her  mistress,  whose  share  of  the  frolic, 
she  well  knew,  would  appear  the  most  venial  in  the 
eyes  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a 
fond,  almost  an  uxorious  husband.  The  first  burst 
of  his  wrath  had  long  since  passed  away,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  severely  to  censure  what  could 
not  now  be  amended.  The  wily  Lady  Calista, 
accustomed  from  her  earliest  childhood  to  fathom 

the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  watch  the  indications 
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of  a  sovereign's  will,  hastened  back  to  the  Queen 
with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing,  charged  with  the 
King's  commands  that  she  should  expect  a  speedy 
visit  from  him ;  to  which  the  bower-lady  added  a 
commentary  founded  on  her  own  observation,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Richard  meant  just  to  preserve  so 
much  severity  as  might  bring  his  royal  consort  to 
repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to  her  and 
all  concerned  his  gracious  pardon. 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench ?"  said  the 
Queen,  much  relieved  by  this  intelligence.  "  Believe 
me  that,  great  commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will 
find  it  hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter ;  and 
that,  as  the  Pyrenean  shepherds  are  wont  to  say 
in  my  native  Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool 
and  goes  back  shorn.1' 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information 
which  Calista  could  communicate,  the  royal  Beren- 
garia  arrayed  herself  in  her  most  becoming  dress, 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  the 
heroic  Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation 
of  a  prince  entering  an  offending  province,  in  the 
confidence  that  his  business  will  only  be  to  inflict 
rebuke  and  receive  submission,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly finds  it  in  a  state  of  complete  defiance  and 
insurrection.  Berengaria  well  knew  the  power  of 
her  charms  and  the  extent  of  Richard's  affection, 
and  felt  assured  that  she  could  make  her  own  terms 
good,  now  that  the  first  tremendous  explosion  of 
his  anger  had  expended  itself  without  mischief. 
Far  from  listening  to  the  King's  intended  rebuke, 
as  what  the  levity  of  her  conduct  had  justly  de- 
served, she  extenuated,  nay  defended,  as  a  harmless 
frolic,  that  which  she  was  accused  of.    She  denied, 
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indeed,  with  many  a  pretty  form  of  negation,  that 
she  had  directed  Nectabanus  absolutely  to  entice 
the  knight  farther  than  the  brink  of  the  Mount  on 
which  he  kept  watch  —  and  indeed  this  was  so  far 
true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir  Kenneth  to  be 
introduced  into  her  tent;  and  then,  eloquent  in 
urging  her  own  defence,  the  Queen  was  far  more 
so  in  pressing  upon  Richard  the  charge  of  unkind- 
ness,  in  refusing  her  so  poor  a  boon  as  the  life  of 
an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her  thoughtless 
prank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  of  mar- 
tial law.  She  wept  and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged 
on  her  husband's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as  a  rigour 
which  had  threatened  to  make  her  unhappy  for  life, 
whenever  she  should  reflect  that  she  had  given, 
unthinkingly,  the  remote  cause  for  such  a  tragedy. 
The  vision  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have 
haunted  her  dreams  —  nay,  for  aught  she  knew, 
since  such  things  often  happened,  his  actual  spectre 
might  have  stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  this 
misery  of  the  mind  was  she  exposed  by  the  seve- 
rity of  one  who,  while  he  pretended  to  dote  upon 
her  slightest  glance,  would  not  forego  one  act  of 
poor  revenge,  though  the  issue  was  to  render  her 
miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  arguments  of  tears  and  sighs, 
and  uttered  with  such  tone  and  action  as  seemed 
to  show  that  the  Queen's  resentment  arose  neither 
from  pride  nor  sullenness,  but  from  feelings  hurt 
at  finding  her  consequence  with  her  husband  less 
than  she  had  expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Eichard  was  considerably  embar- 
rassed. He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  one  whose 
very  jealousy  of  his  affection  rendered  her  incapable 
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of  listening  to  argument,  nor  could  he  bring  him- 
self to  use  the  restraint  of  lawful  authority  to  a 
creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  her  unrea- 
sonable displeasure.  He  was,  therefore,  reduced  to 
the  defensive,  endeavoured  gently  to  chide  her 
suspicions  and  soothe  her  displeasure,  and  recalled 
to  her  mind  that  she  need  not  look  back  upon  the 
past  with  recollections  either  of  remorse  or  super- 
natural fear,  since  Sir  Kenneth  was  alive  and  well, 
and  had  been  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  great 
Arabian  physician,  who  doubtless  of  all  men  knew 
best  how  to  keep  him  living.  But  this  seemed  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow  was 
renewed  at  the  idea  of  a  Saracen  —  a  mediciner  — 
obtaining  a  boon  for  which,  with  bare  head  and 
on  bended  knee,  she  had  petitioned  her  husband  in 
vain.  At  this  new  charge  Richard's  patience  began 
rather  to  give  way,  and  he  said,  in  a  serious  tone 
of  voice,  "  Berengaria,  the  physician  saved  my  life. 
If  it  is  of  value  in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  grodge 
him  a  higher  recompense  than  the  only  one  I  could 
prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her 
coquettish  displeasure  to  the  verge  of  safety. 

"  My  Richard,"  she  said,  "  why  brought  you  not 
that  sage  to  me,  that  England's  Queen  might  show 
how  she  esteemed  him  who  could  save  from  ex- 
tinction the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the  glory  of  England, 
and  the  light  of  poorBerengaria's  life  and  hope  ?" 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended ; 
but,  that  some  penalty  might  be  paid  to  justice, 
both  King  and  Queen  accorded  in  laying  the  whole 
blame  on  the  agent  Nectabanus,  who  (the  Queen 
being  by  this  time  well  weary  of  the  poor  dwarfs 
humour)  was,  with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra, 
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sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  Court ;  and  the 
unlucky  dwarf  only  escaped  a  supplementary  whip- 
ping, from  the  Queen's  assurances  that  he  had 
already  sustained  personal  chastisement.  It  was 
decreed,  further,  that  as  an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be 
despatched  to  Saladin,  acquainting  him  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  resume  hostilities  so 
soon  as  the  truce  was  ended,  and  as  Bichard  pro- 
posed to  send  a  valuable  present  to  the  Soldan, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  high  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  the  services  of  El  Hakim,  the  two 
unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curiosi- 
ties, which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  appear- 
ance and  the  shattered  state  of  their  intellect,  were 
gifts  that  might  well  pass  between  sovereign  and 
sovereign. 

Bichard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  en- 
counter to  sustain;  but  he  advanced  to  it  with 
comparative  indifference,  for  Edith,  though  beauti- 
ful and  highly  esteemed  by  her  royal  relative  — 
nay,  although  she  had  from  his  unjust  suspicions 
actually  sustained  the  injury  of  which  Berengaria 
only  affected  to  complain,  still  was  neither  Bichard's 
wife  nor  mistress,  and  he  feared  her  reproaches 
less,  although  founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  the 
Queen,  though  unjust  and  fantastical  Having  re- 
quested to  speak  with  her  apart,  he  was  ushered 
into  her  apartment,  adjoining  that  of  the  Queen, 
whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves  remained  on  their 
knees  in  the  most  remote  corner  during  the  inter- 
view. A  thin  black  veil  extended  its  ample  folds 
over  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  the  high-born 
maiden,  and  she  wore  not  upon  her  person  any 
female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  She  arose 
and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Bichard  entered, 
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resumed  her  seat  at  his  command,  and,  when  he 
sat  down  beside  her,  waited,  without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable, until  he  should  communicate  his  pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar 
with  Edith,  as  their  relationship  authorised,  felt 
this  reception  chilling,  and  opened  the  conversation 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "is  angiy 
with  us;  and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances 
have  induced  us,  without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of 
conduct  alien  to  what  we  have  ever  known  in  her 
course  of  life.  But  while  we  walk  in  this  misty 
valley  of  humanity,  men  will  mistake  shadows  for 
substances.  Can  my  fair  cousin  not  forgive  her 
somewhat  vehement  kinsman,  Richard?" 

"Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  to  Richard?  an- 
swered Edith, "  provided  Richard  can  obtain  pardon 
of  the  KingV 

"Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Coeur  de  lion, 
"  this  is  all  too  solemn.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  me- 
lancholy countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil, 
might  make  men  think  thou  wert  a  new-made 
widow,  or  had  lost  a  betrothed  lover  at  least 
Cheer  up !  Thou  hast  heard,  doubtless,  that  there 
is  no  real  cause  for  woe :  why,  then,  keep  up  the 
form  of  mourning  ?" 

"For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenet  —  for 
the  glory  which  hath  left  my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned.  "  Departed  honour !  glory  which 
hath  left  our  house  1 "  he  repeated  angrily.  "But my 
cousin  Edith  is  privileged.  I  have  judged  her  too 
hastily,  she  has  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of  me  too 
harshly.   But  tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have  faulted." 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  "should  have  either 
pardoned  an  offence  or  punished  it      It  misbe- 
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comes  him  to  assign  free  men,  Christians,  and  brave 
knights  to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It  becomes 
him  not  to  compromise  and  barter,  or  to  grant  life 
under  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  To  have  doomed 
the  unfortunate  to  death  might  have  been  severity, 
but  had  a  show  of  justice;  to  condemn  him  to 
slavery  and  exile  was  barefaced  tyranny." 

"  I  see,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Eichard,  "  you  are 
of  those  pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as 
bad  as  none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient :  half  a 
score  of  light  horsemen  may  yet  follow  and  redeem 
the  error,  if  thy  gallant  have  in  keeping  any  secret 
which  might  render  his  death  more  convenient 
than  his  banishment." 

"  Peace  with  thy  scurrile  jests ! "  answered  Edith, 
colouring  deeply.  "  Think,  rather,  that  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  thy  mood  thou  hast  lopped  from  this 
great  enterprise  one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross 
of  one  of  its  most  brave  supporters,  and  placed  a 
servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  hands  of  the  hea- 
then; hast  given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as 
thou  hast  shown  thine  own  in  this  matter,  some 
right  to  say  that  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  banished 
the  bravest  soldier  in  his  camp,  lest  his  name  in 
battle  might  match  his  own." 

"I  —  I ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeed  greatly 
moved.  "Am  I  one  to  be  jealous  of  renown?  I 
would  he  were  here  to  profess  such  an  equality  1 
I  would  waive  my  rank  and  my  crown,  and  meet  him, 
man-like,  in  the  lists,  that  it  might  appear  whether 
Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to  envy 
the  prowess  of  mortal  man.  Come,  Edith,  thou 
think*st  not  as  thou  say'st.  Let  not  anger  or  grief 
for  the  absence  of  thy  lover  make  thee  unjust  to 
thy  kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  thy  tetchi- 
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ness,  values  thy  good  report  as  high  as  that  of  any 
one  living." 

"  The  absence  of  my  lover  ? "  said  the  Lady  Edith 
"  But  yes  —  he  may  be  well  termed  my  lover,  who 
hath  paid  so  dear  for  the  title.  Unworthy  as  I 
might  be  of  such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  light, 
leading  him  forward  in  the  noble  path  of  chivalry ; 
but  that  I  forgot  my  rank,  or  that  he  presumed 
beyond  his,  is  false,  were  a  king  to  speak  it" 

"My  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "do  not  put 
words  in  my  mouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I 
said  not  you  had  graced  this  man  beyond  the  favour 
which  a  good  knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  prin- 
cess, whatever  be  his  native  condition.  But,  by 
Our  Lady,  I  know  something  of  this  love-gear :  it 
begins  with  mute  respect  and  distant  reverence; 
but  when  opportunities  occur,  familiarity  increases, 

and  so But  it  skills  not  talking  with  one  who 

thinks  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

"  My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to, 
when  they  are  such,"  said  Edith,  "as  convey  no 
insult  to  my  rank  and  character." 

"Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  counsel,  but 
rather  command,"  said  Richard. 

"  Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  "  but 
it  is  because  they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

"  Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn 
of  Soldanrie,  when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said 
the  King.  "  I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  word 
than  this  William  of  Scotland,  who  must  needs  be 
called  a  Lion,  forsooth.  He  hath  foully  faulted 
towards  me,  in  failing  to  send  the  auxiliary  aid  he 
promised.  Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  mayst  live 
to  prefer  a  true  Turk  to  a  false  Scot." 

"No,    never!"    answered    Edith,    "not    should 
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Richard  himself  embrace  the  false  religion  which 
he  crossed  the  seas  to  expel  from  Palestine." 

"Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Eichard, 
"  and  thou  shalt  have  it.  Even  think  of  me  what 
thou  wilt,  pretty  Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we 
are  near  and  dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but 
very  little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  camp ;  and  King  Eichard 
sat  in  his  pavilion,  enjoying  an  evening  breeze  from 
the  west,  which,  with  unusual  coolness  on  her  wings, 
seemed  breathed  from  merry  England  for  the  re- 
freshment of  her  adventurous  monarch,  as  he  was 
gradually  recovering  the  full  strength  which  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  gigantic  projects.  There 
was  no  one  with  him,  De  Vaux  having  been  sent 
to  Ascalon  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  supplies 
of  military  munition,  and  most  of  his  other  atten- 
dants being  occupied  in  different  departments,  all 
preparing  for  the  reopening  of  hostilities,  and  for 
a  grand  preparatory  review  of  the  army  of  the  Cru- 
saders, which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  The 
King  sat,  listening  to  the  busy  hum  among  the  sol- 
diery, the  clatter  from  the  forges,  where  horse-shoes 
were  preparing,  and  from  the  tents  of  the  armourers, 
who  were  repairing  harness.  The  voice  of  the  sol- 
diers too,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  was  loud  and 
cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very  tone  an  assurance 
of  high  and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen  of  ap- 
proaching victory.  While  Richard's  ear  drank  in 
these  sounds  with  delight,  and  while  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  visions  of  conquest  and  of  glory  which 
they  suggested,  an  equerry  told  him  that  a  messen- 
ger from  Saladin  waited  without 
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u  Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King, "  and  with 
due  honour,  Josceline." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  per- 
son, apparently  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Nubian 
slave,  whose  appearance  was  nevertheless  highly 
interesting.  He  was  of  superb  stature  and  nobly 
formed,  and  his  commanding  features,  although 
almost  jet-black,  showed  nothing  of  negro  descent 
He  wore  over  his  coal-black  locks  a  milk-white 
turban,  and  over  his  shoulders  a  short  mantle  of 
the  same  colour,  open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves, 
under  which  appeared  a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's 
skin  reaching  within  a  handbreadth  of  the  knee. 
The  rest  of  his  muscular  limbs,  both  legs  and  arms, 
were  bare,  excepting  that  he  had  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  wore  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  silver.  A 
straight  broadsword,  with  a  handle  of  boxwood  and 
a  sheath  covered  with  snake-skin,  was  suspended 
from  his  waist.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  short 
javelin,  with  a  broad  bright  steel  head,  of  a  span  in 
length,  and  in  his  left  he  led,  by  a  leash  of  twisted 
silk  and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  stag-hound 

The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same 
time  partially  uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of 
humiliation,  and,  having  touched  the  earth  with  his 
forehead,  arose  so  far  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while 
he  delivered  to  the  King  a  silken  napkin,  enclosing 
another  of  cloth  of  gold,  within  which  was  a  letter 
from  Saladin  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  transla- 
tion into  Norman-English,  which  may  be  modernised 
thus :  — 

"Saladin,  King  of  Kings,  to  Melech  Ric,  the  Lion 
of  England.  Whereas  we  are  informed  by  thy  last 
message  that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than  peace, 
and  our  enmity  rather  than  our  friendship,  we  account 
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thee  as  one  blinded  in  this  matter,  and  trust  shortly  to 
convince  thee  of  thine  error,  by  the  help  of  our  invin- 
cible forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  of  God,  and  Allah,  the  God  of  the  Pro- 
phet, shall  judge  the  controversy  betwixt  us.  In  what 
remains,  we  make  noble  account  of  thee,  and  of  the 
gifts  which  thou  hast  sent  us,  and  of  the  two  dwarfs, 
singular  in  their  deformity  as  Tsop,  and  mirthful  as 
the  lute  of  Isaack.  And  in  requital  of  these  tokens 
from  the  treasure-house  of  thy  bounty,  behold  we  have 
sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave,  named  Zohauk,  of  whom 
judge  not  by  his  complexion,  according  to  the  foolish 
ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  the  dark-rinded  fruit  hath 
the  most  exquisite  flavour.  Know  that  he  is  strong  to 
execute  the  will  of  his  master,  as  Rustan  of  Zablestan; 
also  he  is  wise  to  give  counsel  when  thou  shalt  learn  to 
hold  communication  with  him,  for  the  Lord  of  Speech 
hath  been  stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls 
of  his  palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the 
hour  may  not  be  distant  when  he  may  render  thee  good 
service.  And  herewith  we  bid  thee  farewell;  trusting 
that  our  most  holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight 
of  the  truth,  failing  which  illumination,  our  desire  is 
for  the  speedy  restoration  of  thy  royal  health,  that 
Allah  may  judge  between  thee  and  us  in  a  plain  field 
of  battle." 

And  the  missive  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature 
and  seal  of  the  Soldan. 

Richard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he 
stood  before  him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground, 
his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  waiting  life  from  the  touch  of  a 
Prometheus.  The  King  of  England,  who,  as  it  was 
emphatically  said  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth, 
loved  to  look  upon  a  man,  was  well  pleased  with 
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the  thews,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of  him  whom  he 
now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in  the  lingua 
franca,  "  Art  thou  a  pagan  ? " 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and,  raising  his  finger 
to  his  brow,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Chris- 
tianity, then  resumed  his  posture  of  motionless 
humility. 

"A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard, 
"and  mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these 
heathen  dogs  ? " 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token 
of  negative,  pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  heaven, 
and  then  laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard.  "  Thou  dost 
suffer  under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty 
of  man.  Canst  thou  clean  an  armour  and  belt,  and 
buckle  it  in  time  of  need  ? " 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat 
of  mail,  which  hung,  with  the  shield  and  helmet 
of  the  chivalrous  monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the 
tent,  he  handled  it  with  such  nicety  of  address  as 
sufficiently  to  show  that  he  fully  understood  the 
business  of  the  armour-bearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  useful, 
knave :  thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my 
person,"  said  the  King, "  to  show  how  much  I  value 
the  gift  of  the  royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no 
tongue,  it  follows  thou  canst  carry  no  tales,  neither 
provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his 
brow  touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some 
paces  distant,  as  waiting  for  his  new  master's 
commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,* 
said  Richard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening 
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on  that  shield ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of 
Saladin,  it  should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the 
Soldan's  honour  and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir 
Henry  Neville  entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches. 
"  From  England,  my  lord/'  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it. 

"From  England,  our  own  England!"  repeated 
Richard,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm. 
"  Alas !  they  little  think  how  hard  their  sovereign 
has  been  beset  by  sickness  and  sorrow,  faint 
friends  and  forward  enemies."  Then,  opening  the 
despatches,  he  said  hastily,  "  Ha  !  this  comes  from 
no  peaceful  land:  they  too  have  their  feuds. 
Neville,  begone !  I  must  peruse  these  tidings  alone, 
and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  melancholy  details  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  from  England,  concerning 
the  factions  that  were  tearing  to  pieces  his  native 
dominions  —  the  disunion  of  his  brothers,  John  and 
Geoffrey,  and  the  quarrels  of  both  with  the  High 
Justiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  oppres- 
sions practised  by  the  nobles  upon  the  peasantry, 
and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against  their  masters, 
which  had  produced  everywhere  scenes  of  discord, 
and  in  some  instances  the  effusion  of  blood.  Details 
of  incidents  mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory 
from  his  authority,  were  intermingled  with  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and  most  attached 
counsellors,  that  he  should  presently  return  to 
England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only  hope  of 
saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland  were  likely 
to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again   read,  the    ill- 
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omened  letters,  compared  the  intelligence  which 
some  of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  dif- 
ferently stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totally 
insensible  to  whatever  was  passing  around  him- 
although  seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  having  the  curtains 
withdrawn,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without 

Beeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied 
with  the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the 
Nubian  slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned  towards 
the  King.  He  had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning 
the  hauberk  and  brigandine,  and  was  now  busily 
employed  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  of  unusual 
size,  and  covered  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard 
often  used  in  reconnoitring,  or  actually  storming, 
fortified  places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection 
against  missile  weapons  than  the  narrow  triangular 
shield  used  on  horseback.  This  pavesse  bore 
neither  the  royal  lions  of  England  nor  any  other 
device  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  against  which  it  was  advanced ;  the 
care,  therefore,  of  the  armourer  was  addressed  to 
causing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright  as  crystal, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  successful. 
Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from  with- 
out, lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his 
brother  slave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by 
being  transferred  to  a  royal  owner,  was  couched 
close  to  the  side  of  the  mute,  with  head  arid  ears 
on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close 
around  and  under  him. 

While  the  monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were 
thus  occupied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene 
and  mingled  among  the  group  of  English  yeomen, 
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about  a  score  of  whom,  respecting  the  unusually 
pensive  posture  and  close  occupation  of  their  sove- 
reign, were,  contrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a 
silent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, more  vigilant  than  usual  Some  were  playing 
at  games  of  hazard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching  day 
of  battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs 
folded  in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny 
form  of  a  little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  mara- 
bout or  santon  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts, 
who  sometimes  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  though  treated  always  with  contumely, 
and  often  with  violence.  Indeed,  the  luxury  and 
profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christian  leaders  had 
occasioned  a  motley  concourse  in  their  tents,  of 
musicians,  courtesans,  Jewish  merchants,  Copts, 
Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern 
nations ;  so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  though  to 
drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  expedition,  were  nevertheless  neither 
an  uncommon  nor  an  alarming  sight  in  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders.  When,  however,  the  little  insig- 
nificant figure  we  have  described  approached  so  nigh 
as  to  receive  some  interruption  from  the  warders, 
he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his  head, 
showed  that  his  beard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved 
like  those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  that  the 
expression  of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as 
well  as  of  his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like 
jet,  was  that  of  a  crazed  imagination. 

"Dance*  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts, 
— "  danoe,  or  we  will  scourge  thee  with  our  bow- 
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strings,  till  thou  spin  as  never  top  did  under  school- 
boy's lash."  Thus  shouted  the  reckless  warden,  as 
much  delighted  at  having  a  subject  to  tease  as  a 
child  when  he  catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy 
upon  discovering  a  bird's  nest 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests, 
bounded  from  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round 
before  them  with  singular  agility,  which,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  slight  and  wasted  figure  and  dimi- 
nutive appearance,  made  him  resemble  a  withered 
leaf  twirled  round  and  around  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winter's  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed 
upwards  from  his  bald  and  shaven  heact  as  if  some 
genie  upheld  him  by  it ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  if 
supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the  tiptoe 
of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground. 
Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance,  he  flew  here 
and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approach- 
ing, however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  at  length 
he  sank  exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three 
bounds  still  higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet 
executed,  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  from  the 
King's  person. 

"Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman:  "they 
always  crave  a  drink  after  their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water,  say'st  thou,  Long  Allen  ?"  exclaimed 
another  archer,  with  a  most  scornful  emphasis  on 
the  despised  element  "How  wouldst  like  such 
beverage  thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing?" 

"The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a 
third.  "  We  will  teach  the  light-footed  old  infidel 
to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  drink  wine  of  Cyprus." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  a  fourth;  "and  in  case  he  be 
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restive,  fetch  thou  Dick  Hunter's  horn,  that  he 
drenches  his  mare  withal." 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed  around  the  pros- 
trate and  exhausted  dervise,  and  while  one  tall 
yeoman  raised  his  feeble  form  from  the  ground, 
another  presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine. 
Incapable  of  speech,  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
and  waved  away  from  him  with  his  hand  the  liquor 
forbidden  by  the  Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were 
not  thus  to  be  appeased. 

"The  horn,  the  horn!"  exclaimed  one.  "Little 
difference  between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse, 
and  we  will  use  him  conforming." 

"  By  St.  George,  you  will  choke  him ! "  said  Long 
Allen ;  "  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon 
a  heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  serve  a  good 
Christian  for  a  treble  night-cap." 

"Thou  knoVst  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and 
pagans,  Long  Allen,"  replied  Henry  Woodstall.  "  I 
tell  thee,  man,  that  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  will  set 
his  brains  a-spinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direction 
that  they  went  whirling  in  the  dancing,  and  so 
bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again.  Choke? 
He  will  no  more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  black  bitch 
on  the  pound  of  butter." 

"And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blacklees, 
"  why  shouldst  thou  grudge  the  poor  Paynim  devil 
a  drop  of  drink  on  earth,  since  thou  know'st  he  is 
not  to  have  a  drop  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
through  a  long  eternity?" 

"That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen, 
*  only  for  being  a  Turk,  as  his  father  was  before 
him.  Had  he  been  Christian  turned  heathen,  I 
grant  you  the  hottest  corner  had  been  good  winter 
quarters  for  him." 

61 
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"  Hold  thy  peace,  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry  Wood- 
stall.  "  I  tell  thee  that  tongue  of  thine  is  not  the 
shortest  limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophesy  that  it  will 
bring  thee  into  disgrace  with  Father  Francis,  as 
once  about  the  black-eyed  Syrian  wench.  But 
here  comes  the  horn.  Be  active  a  bit,  man,  wilt 
thou,  and  just  force  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of 
thy  dudgeon-dagger." 

"Hold,  hold:  he  is  conformable,"  said  Tomalin. 
"  See,  see,  he  signs  for  the  goblet.  Give  him  room, 
boys.  Oop  sey  es,  quoth  the  Dutchman  —  down  it 
goes  like  lamb's-wool !  Nay,  they  are  true  topers 
when  once  they  begin :  your  Turk  never  coughs  in 
his  cup  or  stints  in  his  liquoring." 

In  fact,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank, 
or  at  least  seemed  to  drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the 
very  bottom  at  a  single  pull ;  and  when  he  took  it 
from  his  lips,  after  the  whole  contents  were  ex- 
hausted, only  uttered,  with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words 
"  Allah  kerim ! "  or,  God  is  merciful.  There  was  a 
laugh  among  the  yeomen  who  witnessed  this  pottle- 
deep  potation,  so  obstreperous  as  to  rouse  and  dis- 
turb the  King,  who,  raising  his  finger,  said  angrily, 
"  How,  knaves,  no  respect,  no  observance  ?  * 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  Eichard,  which  at 
some  times  admitted  of  much  military  familiarity, 
and  at  others  exacted  the  most  precise  respect, 
although  the  latter  humour  was  of  much  more  rare 
occurrence.  Hastening  to  a  more  reverent  distance 
from  the  royal  person,  they  attempted  to  drag  along 
with  them  the  marabout,  who,  exhausted  apparently 
by  previous  fatigue,  or  overpowered  by  the  potent 
draught  he  had  just  swallowed,  resisted  being  moved 
from  the  spot,  both  with  struggles  and  groans. 
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"Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long 
Allen  to  his  mates.  "By  St  Christopher,  you 
will  make  our  Dickon  go  beside  himself,  and  we 
shall  have  his  dagger  presently  fly  at  our  costards. 
Leave  him  alone:  in  less  than  a  minute  he  will 
sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  monarch  darted  another 
impatient  glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in 
haste,  leaving  the  dervise  on  the  ground,  unable, 
as  it  seemed,  to  stir  a  single  limb  or  joint  of  his 
body.  In  a  moment  afterward,  all  was  as  still  and 
quiet  as  it  had  been  before  the  intrusion. 
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and  withered  Murder, 
Alarnm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  hie  watch,  thus  with  hie  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Macbeth. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer, 
after  the  incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly 
quiet  in  the  front  of  the  royal  habitation.  The 
King  read,  and  mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pavi- 
lion ;  behind,  and  with  his  back  turned  to  the  same 
entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the 
ample  pavesse ;  in  front  of  all,  at  a  hundred  paces 
distant,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay 
extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own  sports, 
but  pursuing  them  in  silence,  while  on  the  espla- 
nade, betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bundle  of  rags, 
the  senseless  form  of  the  marabout 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror, 
from  the  brilliant  reflection  which  the  surface  of 
the  highly  polished  shield  now  afforded,  by  means 
of  which  he  beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that 
the  marabout  raised  his  head  gently  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  survey  all  around  him,  moving 
with  a  well-adjusted  precaution,  which  seemed 
entirely  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  ebriety.  He 
couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was 
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unobserved,  and  began,  with  the  slightest  possible 
appearance  of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag  himself,  as 
if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King, 
but  stopping,  and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like 
the  spider,  which,  moving  towards  her  object,  col- 
lapses into  apparent  lifelessness,  when  she  thinks 
sheis  the  subject  of  observation.  This  species  of 
movement  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Ethiopian, 
who  on  his  part  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference 
should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like, 
till  he  was  about  ten  yards'  distance  from  Richard's 
person,  when,  starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprang  for- 
ward with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  King's 
back  in  less  than  an  instant,  and  brandished  aloft 
the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  he  had  hidden  in 
his  sleeve.  Not  the  presence  of  his  whole  army 
could  have  saved  their  heroic  monarch;  but  the 
motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well  calculated 
as  those  of  the  enthusiast,  and  ere  the  latter  could 
strike  the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm.  Turn- 
ing his  fanatical  wrath  upon  what  thus  unexpect- 
edly interposed  betwixt  him  and  his  object,  the 
Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout, 
dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which, 
however,  only  grazed  his  arm,  while  the  far  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him 
to  the  ground.  Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard 
had  now  arisen,  and  with  little  more  of  surprise, 
anger,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  show  in  brushing 
off  and  crushing  an  intrusive  waap,  caught  up  the 
stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaiming 
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only,  "  Ha,  dog ! "  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the  skull 
of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a  loud, 
and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  "  Allah  ack- 
barl" —  God  is  victorious — and  expired  at  the 
King's  feet 

"Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Eichard  to  his 
archers,  in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused 
by  the  bustle  of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and  tu- 
mult they  now  rushed  into  his  tent ;  —  "  watchful 
sentinels  ye  are,  to  leave  me  to  do  such  hangman's 
work  with  my  own  hand.  Be  silent,  all  of  you, 
and  cease  your  senseless  clamour !  Saw  ye  never 
a  dead  Turk  before  ?  Here,  cast  that  carrion  out 
of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and 
stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  face  to 
Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier  tell  the  foul  impos- 
tor, on  whose  inspiration  he  came  hither,  how  he 
has  sped  on  his  errand.  For  thee,  my  swart  and 
silent  friend,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Ethiopian. 
"  But  how's  this  ?  Thou  art  wounded  —  and  with 
a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by  force  of 
stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  scarce  hope 
to  do  more  than  raze  the  lion's  hide.  Suck  the 
poison  from  his  wound,  one  of  you :  the  venom  is 
harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  mingles 
with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and 
with  hesitation,  the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a 
danger  prevailing  with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "are 
you  dainty-lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you 
dally  thus?" 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to 
whom  the  King  looked  as  he  spoke ;  "  but  methinks 
I  would  not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of 
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a  black  chattel  there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a 
market  like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

"His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison," 
muttered  another  yeoman,  "as  if  he  said,  Go  to, 
swallow  a  gooseberry ! " 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,  *  I  never  bade  man  do  that 
which  I  would  not  do  myself." 

And,  without  further  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of 
the  general  expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the 
respectful  opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself,  the 
King  of  England  applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of 
the  black  slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all  remon- 
strances, and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He  had 
no  sooner  intermitted  his  singular  occupation  than 
the  Nubian  started  from  him,  and,  casting  a  scarf 
over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm  in  pur- 
pose as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  the  monarch  to  renew  so 
degrading  an  employment.  Long  Allen  also  inter- 
posed, saying  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent 
the  King  engaging  again  in  a  treatment  of  this 
kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth  were  at  the 
service  of  the  negro  (as  he  called  the  Ethiopian), 
and  that  he  would  eat  him  up  bodily  rather  than 
King  Richard's  mouth  should  again  approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added 
his  remonstrances. 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a 
hart  that  the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when 
it  is  over,"  said  the  King.  "  The  wound  will  be  a 
trifle,  for  the  blood  is  scarce  drawn  —  an  angry  cat 
had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch ;  and  for  me,  I  have 
but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  (e)  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, though  it  is  needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps, 
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of  his  own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both 
by  humanity  and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville 
continued  to  make  remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his 
royal  person,  the  King  imposed  silence  on  him. 

"  Peace,  I  prithee :  make  no  more  of  it.  I  did  it 
but  to  show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how 
they  might  help  each  other  when  these  cowardly 
caitiffs  come  against  us  with  sarbacanes  and  poi- 
soned shafts.  But/'  he  added,  "take  thee  this 
Nubian  to  thy  quarters,  Neville.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  touching  him :  let  him  be  well  cared  for. 
But,  hark  in  thine  ear,  see  that  he  escapes  thee  not: 
there  is  more  in  him  than  seems.  Let  him  have 
all  liberty,  so  that  he  leave  not  the  camp.  And 
you,  ye  beef-devouring,  wine-swilling  English  mas- 
tiffs, get  ye  to  your  guard  again,  and  be  sure  you 
keep  it  more  warily.  Think  not  you  are  now  in 
your  own  land  of  fair  play,  where  men  speak  before 
they  strike,  and  shake  hands  ere  they  cut  throats. 
Danger  in  our  land  walks  openly,  and  with  his 
blade  drawn,  and  defies  the  foe  whom  he  means  to 
assault;  but  here  he  challenges  you  with  a  silk 
glove  instead  of  a  steel  gauntlet,  cuts  your  throat 
with  the  feather  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you  with 
the  tongue  of  a  priest's  brooch,  or  throttles  you 
with  the  lace  of  my  lady's  bodice.  Go  to :  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  your  mouths  shut ;  drink  less 
and  look  sharper  about  you,  or  I  will  place  your 
huge  stomachs  on  such  short  allowance  as  would 
pinch  the  stomach  of  a  patient  Scottish  man." 

The  yeomen,  abashed  and  mortified,  withdrew 
to  their  post,  and  Neville  was  beginning  to  remon- 
strate with  his  master  upon  the  risk  of  passing 
over  thus  slightly  their  negligence  upon  their  duty, 
and  the  propriety  of  an  example  in  a  case  so  pecu- 
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liarly  aggravated  as  the  permitting  one  so  suspi- 
cious as  the  marabout  to  approach  within  dagger's 
length  of  his  person,  when  Richard  interrupted  him 
with,  "  Speak  not  of  it,  Neville.  Wouldst  thou  have 
me  avenge  a  petty  risk  to  myself  more  severely  than 
the  loss  of  England's  banner  ?  It  has  been  stolen 
— stolen  by  a  thief,  or  delivered  up  by  a  traitor, 
and  no  blood  has  been  shed  for  it  My  sable 
friend,  thou  art  an  expounder  of  mysteries,  saith 
the  illustrious  Soldan:  now  would  I  give  thee 
thine  own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by  raising  one  still 
blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  what  other  means  thou 
wilt,  thou  couldst  show  me  the  thief  who  did  mine 
honour  that  wrong.    What  say*st  thou  ?  ha ! M 

The  mute  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered 
only  that  imperfect  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy 
condition,  then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the  King 
with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  and  nodded  in  answer 
to  his  question. 

"Howl"  said  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience. 
"Wilt  thou  undertake  to  make  discovery  in  this 
matter  ? n 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

"  But  how  shall  we  understand  each  other  ? "  said 
the  King.    "  Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow  ? w 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "  They 
were  readier  in  my  father's  tent  than  mine;  but 
they  be  somewhere  about,  if  this  scorching  climate 
have  not  dried  up  the  ink.  Why,  this  fellow  is  a 
jewel — a  black  diamond,  Neville." 

"So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Neville,  "if  I 
might  speak  my  poor  mind,  it  were  ill  dealing  in 
this  ware.  This  man  must  be  a  wizard,  and  wi- 
zards deal  with  the  Enemy,  who  hath  most  interest 
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to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  bring  dissension 
into  our  councils,  and  " 

"  Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "  Hollo  to  your 
Northern  hound  when  he  is  close  on  the  haunch  of 
the  deer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not  to 
stop  Plantagenet  when  he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his 
honour." 

The  slave,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been 
writing,  in  which  art  he  seemed  skilful,  now  arose, 
and,  pressing  what  he  had  written  to  his  brow, 
prostrated  himself  as  usual,  ere  he  delivered  it 
into  the  King's  hands.  The  scroll  was  in  French, 
although  their  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted by  Kichard  in  the  lingua  franca. 

"To  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King 
of  England,  this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves. 
Mysteries  are  the  sealed  caskets  of  Heaven,  but  wis- 
dom may  devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Were  your 
slave  stationed  where  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host 
were  made  to  pass  before  him  in  order,  doubt  nothing 
that,  if  he  who  did  the  injury  whereof  my  King  com- 
plains shall  be  among  the  number,  he  may  be  made 
manifest  in  his  iniquity,  though  it  be  hidden  under 
seven  veils/ 9 

"  Now,  by  St  George ! "  said  King  Richard, "  thou 
hast  spoken  most  opportunely.  Neville,  thou 
knoVst  that,  when  we  muster  our  troops  to- 
morrow, the  princes  have  agreed  that,  to  expiate 
the  affront  offered  to  England  in  the  theft  of  her 
banner,  the  leaders  should  pass  our  new  standard 
as  it  floats  on  St  George's  Mount,  and  salute  it 
with  formal  regard.  Believe  me,  the  secret  traitor 
will  not  dare  to  absent  himself  from  an  expurgation 
so  solemn,  lest  his  very  absence  should  be  matter 
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of  suspicion.  There  will  we  place  out  sable  man  of 
counsel,  and,  if  his  art  can  detect  the  villain,  leave 
me  to  deal  with  him." 

"My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of 
an  English  baron,  "beware  what  work  you  begin. 
Here  is  the  concord  of  our  holy  league  unexpectedly 
renewed.  Will  you,  upon  such  suspicion  as  a  negro 
slave  can  instill,  tear  open  wounds  so  lately  closed? 
Or  will  you  use  the  solemn  procession,  adopted  for 
the  reparation  of  your  honour  and  establishment  of 
unanimity  amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the 
means  of  again  finding  out  new  cause  of  offence, 
or  reviving  ancient  quarrels?  It  were  scarce  too 
strong  to  say  this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration 
your  Grace  made  to  the  assembled  Council  of  the 
Crusade." 

"Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting 
him,  "  thy  zeal  makes  thee  presumptuous  and  un- 
mannerly. Never  did  I  promise  to  abstain  from 
taking  whatever  means  were  most  promising  to 
discover  the  infamous  author  of  the  attack  on  my 
honour.  Ere  I  had  done  so  I  would  have  renounced 
my  kingdom  —  my  life.  All  my  declarations  were 
under  this  necessary  and  absolute  qualification; 
only,  if  Austria  had  stepped  forth  and  owned  the 
injury  like  a  man,  I  proffered,  for  the  sake  of 
Christendom,  to  have  forgiven  him!9 

"But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "what 
hope  that  this  juggling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not 
palter  with  your  Grace?" 

"  Peace,  Neville ! "  said  the  King.  "  Thou  think'st 
thyself  mighty  wise,  and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind 
thou  my  charge  touching  this  fellow :  there  is  more 
in  him  than  thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom. 
And  thou,  swart  and  silent,  prepare  to  perform  the 
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feat  thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  Sling, 
thou  shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense.  Lo,  he 
Writes  again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to 
the  King,  with  the  same  form  as  before,  another 
slip  of  paper,  containing  these  words:  "The  will 
of  the  King  is  the  law  to  his  slave,  nor  doth  it 
become  him  to  ask  guerdon  for  discharge  of  his 
devoir/' 

"  Guerdon  and  devoir  I "  said  the  King,  inter- 
rupting himself  as  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville 
in  the  English  tongue  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
words.  u  These  Eastern  people  will  profit  by  the 
Crusaders :  they  are  acquiring  the  language  of  chi- 
valry !  And  see,  Neville,  how  discomposed  that 
fellow  looks :  were  it  not  for  his  colour,  he  would 
blush.  I  should  not  think  it  strange  if  he  under- 
stood what  I  say :  they  are  perilous  linguists." 

"The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's 
eye,"  said  Neville :  "  it  is  nothing  more." 

"Well,  but"  continued  the  King,  striking  the 
paper  with  his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  bold 
scroll  proceeds  to  say  that  our  trusty  mute  is 
charged  with  a  message  from  Saladin  to  the  Lady 
Edith  Plantagenet,  and  craves  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  it  What  think'st  thou  of  a 
request  so  modest  —  ha,  Neville  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville,  "  how  such  freedom 
may  relish  with  your  Grace ;  but  the  lease  of  the 
messenger's  neck  would  be  a  short  one  who  should 
carry  such  a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his 
sunburnt  beauties,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  for  punish- 
ing this  fellow  for  discharging  his  master's  errand, 
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and  that  when  he  has  just  saved  my  life  —  methinks 
it  were  something  too  summary.  I'll  tell  thee, 
Neville,  a  secret ;  for,  although  our  sable  and  mute 
minister  be  present,  he  cannot,  thou  know'st,  tell  it 
over  again,  even  if  he  should  chance  to  understand 
us.  I  tell  thee,  that,  for  this  fortnight  past,  I  have 
been  under  a  strange  spell,  and  I  would  I  were  dis- 
enchanted. There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done  me 
good  service,  but,  lo  you,  he  cancels  his  interest  in 
me  by  some  deep  injury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  hath  deserved  death  at  my  hands  for  some 
treachery  or  some  insult  is  sure  to  be  the  very 
person  of  all  others  who  confers  upon  me  some 
obligation  that  overbalances  his  demerits,  and  ren- 
ders respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt  due  from  my 
honour.  Thus,  thou  seest,  I  am  deprived  of  the 
best  part  of  my  royal  function,  since  I  can  neither 
punish  men  nor  reward  them.  Until  the  influence 
of  this  disqualifying  planet  be  passed  away,  I  will 
say  nothing  concerning  the  request  of  this  our  sable 
attendant,  save  that  it  is  an  unusually  bold  one, 
and  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  grace  in  our 
eyes  will  be  to  endeavour  to  make  the  discovery 
which  he  proposes  to  achieve  in  our  behalf.  Mean- 
while, Neville,  do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and  let 
him  be  honourably  cared  for.  And  hark  thee  once 
more,"  he  said  in  a  low  whisper,  "  seek  out  yonder 
hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me  forthwith, 
be  he  saint  or  savage,  madman  or  sane.  Let  me 
see  him  privately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to 
the  Nubian  to  follow  him,  and  much  surprised  at 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the 
unusual  demeanour  of  the  King.  In  general,  no 
task  was  so  easy  as  to  discover  Bichard's  immediate 
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course  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it  might, 
in  some  cases,  be  difficult  to  calculate  its  duration; 
for  no  weathercock  obeyed  the  changing  wind  more 
readily  than  the  King  his  gusts  of  passion.  But,  on 
the  present  occasion,  his  manner  seemed,  unusually 
constrained  and  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  I 
guess  whether  displeasure  or  kindness  predominated 
in  his  conduct  towards  his  new  dependant,  or  in 
the  looks  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  re- 
garded him.  The  ready  service  which  the  King 
had  rendered  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  the 
Nubian's  wound  might  seem  to  balance  the  obliga- 
tion conferred  on  him  by  the  slave  when  he  inter* 
cepted  the  blow  of  the  assassin;  but  it  seemed, 
as  a  much  longer  account  remained  to  be  arranged 
between  them,  that  the  monarch  was  doubtful 
whether  the  settlement  might  leave  him  upon  the 
whole  debtor  or  creditor,  and  that  therefore  he 
assumed  in  the  meantime  a  neutral  demeanour, 
which  might  suit  with  either  character.  As  for  the 
Nubian,  by  whatever  means  he  had  acquired  the 
art  of  writing  the  European  languages,  the  King 
remained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at  least 
was  unknown  to  him,  since,  having  watched  him 
closely  during  the  last  part  of  the  interview,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  for  any  one  understanding 
a  conversation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject, 
to  have  so  completely  avoided  the  appearance  of 
taking  an  interest  in  it 
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Who's  there  ?  Approach ;  'tis  kindly  done  — 
My  learned  physician  and  a  friend. 

Sot  Eustaob  Gbst. 

Our  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the 
reader  must  remember,  the  unfortunate  Knight  of 
the  Leopard,  bestowed  upon  the  Arabian  physician 
by  King  Richard,  rather  as  a  slave  than  in  any 
other  capacity,  was  exiled  from  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  in  whose  ranks  he  had  so  often  and  so 
brilliantly  distinguished  himself.  He  followed  his 
new  master,  for  so  we  must  now  term  the  Hakim,  to 
the  Moorish  tents  which  contained  his  retinue  and 
his  property,  with  the  stupefied  feelings  of  one  who, 
fallen  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice  and  escaping 
unexpectedly  with  life,  is  just  able  to  drag  him- 
self from  the  fatal  spot,  but  without  the  power  of 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  he  has 
sustained.  Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  threw  him- 
self, without  speech  of  any  kind,  upon  a  couch  of 
dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  conductor,  and,  hiding  his  face  betwixt 
his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  as  if  his  heart  were  on 
the  point  of  bursting.  The  physician  heard  him, 
as  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  numerous  domestics 
to  prepare  for  their  departure  the  next  morning 
before  daybreak,  and,  moved  with  compassion,  in- 
terrupted his  occupation  to  sit  down  cross-legged 
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by  the  side  of  his  couch,  and  administer  comfort 
according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "be  of  good  comfort; 
for  what  sayeth  the  poet  —  'It  is  better  that  a 
man  should  be  the  servant  of  a  kind  master  than 
the  slave  of  his  own  wild  passions/  Again,  be  of 
good  courage ;  because,  whereas  Tsouf  ben  Yagoube 
was  sold  to  a  king  by  his  brethren,  even  to  Pharaoh 
King  of  Egypt,  thy  king  hath,  on  the  other  hand, 
bestowed  thee  on  one  who  will  be  to  thee  as  a 
brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim, 
but  his  heart  was  too  full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds 
which  accompanied  his  abortive  attempts  to  reply 
induced  the  kind  physician  to  desist  from  his  pre- 
mature endeavours  at  consolation.  He  left  his  new 
domestic,  or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his  sorrows, 
and,  having  commanded  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure  on  the  morning,  sat  down 
upon  the  carpet  of  the  tent,  and  indulged  himself 
in  a  moderate  repast.  After  he  had  thus  refreshed 
himself,  similar  viands  were  offered  to  the  Scottish 
knight ;  but  though  the  slaves  let  him  understand 
that  the  next  day  would  be  far  advanced  ere  they 
would  halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  Sir 
Kenneth  could  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  he 
felt  against  swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  taste  nothing  saving  a  draught 
of  cold  water. 

He  was  awake  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  per- 
formed his  usual  devotions  and  betaken  himself  to 
his  repose,  nor  had  sleep  visited  him  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  when  a  movement  took  place  among 
the  domestics,  which,  though  attended  with  no 
speech  and  very  little  noise,  made  him  aware  they 
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were  loading  the  camels  and  preparing  for  depar- 
ture. In  the  course  of  these  preparations,  the  last 
person  who  was  disturbed,  excepting  the  physician 
himself,  was  the  Knight  of  Scotland,  whom,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  a  sort  of  major-domo,  or 
master  of  the  household,  acquainted  that  he  must 
arise.  He  did  so,  without  further  answer,  and 
followed  him  into  the  moonlight,  where  stood  the 
camels,  most  of  which  were  already  loaded,  and 
one  only  remained  kneeling  until  its  burden  should 
be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number 
of  horses  ready  bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  Ha- 
kim himself,  coming  forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them 
with  as  much  agility  as  the  grave  decorum  of  his 
character  permitted,  and  directed  another,  which 
he  pointed  out,  to  be  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth. 
An  English  officer  was  in  attendance,  to  escort 
them  through  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  and  to 
insure  their  leaving  it  in  safety,  and  all  was  ready 
for  their  departure.  The  pavilion  which  they  had 
left  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  struck  with  singular 
despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and  coverings  composed 
the  burden  of  the  last  camel,  when  the  physician, 
pronouncing  solemnly  the  verse  of  the  Koran,  «  God 
be  our  guide,  and  Mohammed  our  protector,  in  the 
desert  as  in  the  watered  field,"  the  whole  cavalcade 
was  instantly  in  motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp  they  were  challenged  by 
the  various  sentinels  who  maintained  guard  there, 
and  suffered*  to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a  mut- 
tered curse  upon  their  prophet,  as  they  passed  the 
post  of  some  more  zealous  Crusader.  At  length 
the  last  barriers  were  left  behind  them,  and  the 
party  formed  themselves  for  the  march  with  mili- 
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tary  precaution.  Two  or  three  horsemen  advanced 
in  front  as  a  vanguard  ;  one  or  two  remained  a  bow- 
shot in  the  rear ;  and,  wherever  the  ground  admitted, 
others  were  detached  to  keep  an  outlook  on  the 
flanks.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  onward, 
while  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  back  on  the  moonlight 
camp,  might  now  indeed  seem  banished,  deprived 
at  once  of  honour  and  of  liberty,  from  the  glim- 
mering banners  under  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain 
additional  renown,  and  the  tented  dwellings  of  chi- 
valry, of  Christianity,  and  —  of  Edith  Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  sententious  consolation,  "It  is 
unwise  to  look  back  when  the  journey  lieth  for- 
ward," and  as  he  spoke  the  horse  of  the  knight 
made  such  a  perilous  stumble  as  threatened  to  add 
a  practical  moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  hint  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  management  of  his  steed, 
which  more  than  once  required  the  assistance  and 
support  of  the  check-bridle,  although,  in  other  re- 
spects, nothing  could  be  more  easy  at  once  and 
active  than  the  ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal 
(which  was  a  mare)  proceeded. 

"The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the 
sententious  physician,  "  are  like  those  of  human 
fortune ;  seeing  that  amidst  his  most  swift  and  easy 
pace  the  rider  must  guard  himself  against  a  fall, 
and  that  it  is  when  prosperity  is  at  the  highest 
that  our  prudence  should  be  awake  and  vigilant  to 
prevent  misfortune." 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honey- 
comb, and  it  is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight 
mortified  and  harassed  with  misfortunes  and  abase- 
ment, became  something  impatient  of  hearing  his 
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misery  made,  at  every  turn,  the  ground  of  proverbs 
and  apophthegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

"  Methinks,"  he  said  rather  peevishly,  "  I  wanted 
no  additional  illustration  of  the  instability  of  for- 
tune, though  I  would  thank  thee,  Sir  Hakim,  for 
thy  choice  of  a  steed  for  me,  would  the  jade  but 
stumble  so  effectually  as  at  once  to  break  my  neck 
and  her  own." 

"My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with 
imperturbable  gravity,  "  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the 
foolish.  Thou  say*st  in  thy  heart  that  the  sage 
should  have  given  thee,  as  his  guest,  the  younger 
and  better  horse,  and  reserved  the  old  one  for  him- 
self ;  but  know  that  the  defects  of  the  older  steed 
may  be  compensated  by  the  energies  of  the  young 
rider,  whereas  the  violence  of  the  young  horse 
requires  to  be  moderated  by  the  cold  temper  of 
the  older." 

So  spoke  the  sage ;  but  neither  to  this  observation 
did  Sir  Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  could 
lead  to  a  continuance  of  their  conversation,  and  the 
physician,  wearied  perhaps  of  administering  comfort 
to  one  who  would  not  be  comforted,  signed  to  one 
of  his  retinue. 

"  Hassan,"  he  said, "  hast  thou  nothing  wherewith 
to  beguile  the  way  ? " 

Hassan,  story-teller  and  poet  by  profession, 
spurred  up,  upon  this  summons,  to  exercise  his  call- 
ing. "  Lord  of  the  palace  of  life,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  physician,  "thou,  before  whom  the  angel  Azrael 
spreadeth  his  wings  for  flight  —  thou,  wiser  than 
Solimaun  ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  signet  was  in- 
scribed the  real  name  which  controls  the  spirits 
of  the  elements — forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  while  thou 
travellest  upon  the  track  of  benevolence,  bearing 
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healing  and  hope  wherever  thou  comest,  thine  own 
course  should  be  saddened  for  lack  of  the  tale  and 
of  the  song.  Behold,  while  thy  servant  is  at  thy 
side,  he  will  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  his  memory, 
as  the  fountain  sendeth  her  stream  beside  the  path- 
way for  the  refreshment  of  him  that  walketh 
thereon." 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice, 
and  began  a  tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  with 
feats  of  warlike  achievement,  and  ornamented  with 
abundant  quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  with 
whose  compositions  the  orator  seemed  familiar.  The 
retinue  of  the  physician,  such  excepted  as  were 
necessarily  detained  in  attendance  on  the  camels, 
thronged  up  to  the  narrator,  and  pressed  as  close  as 
deference  for  their  master  permitted,  to  enjoy  the 
delight  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  ever 
derived  from  this  species  of  exhibition. 

At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have 
been  interested  in  the  recitation,  which,  though 
dictated  by  a  more  extravagant  imagination  and 
expressed  in  more  inflated  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, bore  yet  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  then  so  fashionable  in  Europe, 
But  as  matters  stood  with  him,  he  was  scarcely 
even  sensible  that  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the  caval- 
cade recited  and  sang,  in  a  low  tone,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  modulating  his  voice  to  the  various  moods 
of  passion  introduced  into  the  tale,  and  receiving, 
in  return,  now  low  murmurs  of  applause,  now  mut- 
tered expressions  of  wonder,  now  sighs  and  tears, 
and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more  difficult  to 
extract  from  such  an  audience,  a  tribute  of  smiles, 
and  even  laughter. 
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During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile, 
however  abstracted  by  his  own  deep  sorrow,  was 
occasionally  awakened  by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog, 
secured  in  a  wicker  enclosure  suspended  on  one  of 
the  camels,  which,  as  an  experienced  woodsman, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  recognising  to  be  that  of 
his  own  faithful  hound;  and  from  the  plaintive 
tone  of  the  animal  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
sensible  of  his  master's  vicinity,  and,  in  his  way, 
invoking  his  assistance  for  liberty  and  rescue. 

"  Alas !  poor  Roswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  callest  for 
aid  and  sympathy  upon  one  in  stricter  bondage  than 
thou  thyself  art.  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee,  or 
return  thy  affection,  since  it  would  serve  but  to  load 
our  parting  with  yet  more  bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space 
of  dim  hazy  dawn  which  forms  the  twilight  of  a 
Syrian  morning.  But  when  the  very  first  line  of 
the  sun's  disc  began  to  rise  above  the  level  horizon, 
and  when  the  very  first  level  ray  shot  glimmering 
in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  which  the 
travellers  had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of 
£1  Hakim  himself  overpowered  and  cut  short  the 
narrative  of  the  tale-teller,  while  he  caused  to  re- 
sound along  the  sands  the  solemn  summons  which 
the  muezzins  thunder  at  morning  from  the  minaret 
of  every  mosque. 

"To  prayer!  to  prayer!  God  is  the  one  God. 
To  prayer!  to  prayer!  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God.  To  prayer  !  to  prayer !  Time  is  flying  from 
you.  To  prayer  1  to  prayer !  Judgment  is  drawing 
nigh  to  you." 

In  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  from  his 
horse,  turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed 
with  sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions  which 
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were  elsewhere  required  to  be  made  with  water, 
while  each  individual,  in  brief  but  fervent  ejacula- 
tions, recommended  himself  to  the  care,  and  his  sins 
to  the  forgiveness,  of  God  and  the  Prophet 

Even  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  reason  at  once  and 
prejudices  were  offended  by  seeing  his  companions 
in  that  which  he  considered  as  an  act  of  idolatry, 
could  not  help  respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  mis- 
guided zeal  and  being  stimulated  by  their  fervour 
to  apply  supplications  to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form, 
wondering,  meanwhile,  what  new-born  feelings 
could  teach  him  to  accompany  in  prayer,  though 
with  varied  invocation,  those  very  Saracens  whose 
heathenish  worship  he  had  conceived  a  crime  dis- 
honourable  to  the  land  in  which  high  miracles  had 
been  wrought,  and  where  the  day-star  of  redemption 
had  arisen. 

The  act  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  in 
such  strange  society,  burst  purely  from  his  natural 
feelings  of  religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  effect 
in  composing  the  spirits,  which  had  been  long 
harassed  by  so  rapid  a  succession  of  calamities. 
The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Christian 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  teaches  the  best 
lesson  of  patience  under  affliction ;  since  wherefore 
should  we  mock  the  Deity  with  supplications,  when 
we  insult  Him  by  murmuring  under  His  decrees  ? 
or  how,  while  our  prayers  have  in  every  word 
admitted  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  the  things 
of  time  in  comparison  to  those  of  eternity,  should 
we  hope  to  deceive  the  Searcher  of  hearts  by  per- 
mitting the  world  and  worldly  passions  to  reassume 
the  reins  even  immediately  after  a  solemn  address 
to  Heaven  ?  But  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  of  these.  He 
felt  himself  comforted  and  strengthened,  and  better 
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prepared  to  execute  or  submit  to  whatever  his  destiny 
might  call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their 
saddles,  and  continued  their  route,  and  the  tale- 
teller, Hassan,  resumed  the  thread  of  his  narrative ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  to  the  same  attentive  audience. 
A  horseman,  who  had  ascended  some  high  ground 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  little  column,  had  returned 
on  a  speedy  gallop  to  El  Hakim,  and  communicated 
with  him.  Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  had  then  been 
despatched,  and  the  little  band,  which  might  consist 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  began  to  follow 
them  with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose  gestures, 
and  advance  or  retreat,  they  were  to  augur  good  or 
eviL  Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inattentive,  or 
being  himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances 
on  the  flank,  stinted  in  his  song ;  and  the  march 
became  silent,  save  when  a  camel-driver  called  out  to 
his  patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the 
Hakim  communicated  with  his  next  neighbour  in  a 
hurried  and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded 
a  ridge  composed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  con- 
cealed from  their  main  body  the  object  that  had 
created  this  alarm  among  their  scouts.  Sir  Ken- 
neth could  now  see,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the  bosom  of 
the  desert,  which  his  experienced  eye  recognised  for 
a  party  of  cavalry,  much  superior  to  their  own  in 
numbers,  and,  from  the  thick  and  frequent  flashes 
which  flung  back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
it  was  plain  that  these  were  Europeans  in  their 
complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El 
Hakim   now  cast   upon    their  leader  seemed    to 
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indicate  deep  apprehension ;  while  he,  with  gravity 
as  undisturbed  as  when  he  called  his  followers  to 
prayer,  detached  two  of  his  best-mounted  cavaliers, 
with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence 
permitted  to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  ob- 
serve more  minutely  their  numbers,  their  character, 
and,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The  approach  of 
danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like  a 
stimulating  draught  to  one  in  apathy,  and  recalled 
Sir  Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation. 

"  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen, 
for  such  they  seem  ? "  he  said  to  the  Hakim. 

"  Fear  ! "  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  dis- 
dainfully. "The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven, 
but  ever  expects  from  wicked  men  the  worst  which 
they  can  do." 

"  They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  it 
is  the  time  of  truce  —  why  should  you  fear  a  breach 
of  faith  ? " 

"They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple," 
answered  El  Hakim,  "whose  vow  limits  them  to 
know  neither  truth  nor  faith  with  the  worshippers 
of  Islam.  May  the  Prophet  blight  them,  both  root, 
branch,  and  twig!  Their  peace  is  war,  and  their 
faith  is  falsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Palestine  have 
their  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  lion  Rich- 
ard will  spare  when  he  has  conquered,  the  eagle 
Philip  will  close  his  wing  when  he  has  stricken  a 
prey,  even  the  Austrian  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is 
gorged ;  but  this  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know 
neither  pause  nor  satiety  in  their  rapine.  Seest 
thou  not  that  they  are  detaching  a  party  from  their 
main  body,  and  that  they  take  an  eastern  direc- 
tion ?  Yon  are  their  pages  and  squires,  whom  they 
train  up  in  their  accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  as 
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lighter  mounted,  they  send  to  cut  us  off  from  our 
watering-place.  But  they  will  be  disappointed:  1 
know  the  war  of  the  desert  yet  better  than  they." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and 
his  whole  demeanour  and  countenance  was  at  once 
changed  from  the  solemn  repose  of  an  Eastern  sage, 
accustomed  more  to  contemplation  than  to  action, 
into  the  prompt  and  proud  expression  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  whose  energies  are  roused  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  danger  which  he  at  once  foresees  and 
despises. 

To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had 
a  different  aspect,  and  when  Adonbec  said  to  him, 
"  Thou  must  tarry  close  by  my  side,"  he  answered 
solemnly  in  the  negative. 

"Yonder,"  he  said,  "are  my  comrades  in  arms, 
the  men  in  whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or 
fall ;  on  their  banner  gleams  the  sign  of  our  most 
blessed  redemption.  I  cannot  fly  from  the  Cross  in 
company  with  the  Crescent." 

"Fool!"  said  the  Hakim.  "Their  first  action 
would  be  to  do  thee  to  death,  were  it  only  to  con- 
ceal their  breach  of  the  truce." 

"Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir 
Kenneth ;  "  but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels 
an  instant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 

"  Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  El 
Hakim. 

"  Compel ! "  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "  Wert 
thou  not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will 
to  be  such,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  to  thy  con- 
fidence I  owe  the  freedom  of  these  hands,  which 
thou  mightst  have  loaded  with  fetters,  I  would 
show  thee  that,  unarmed  as  I  am,  compulsion  would 
be  no  easy  task." 
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"  Enough,  enough/'  replied  the  Arabian  physician, 
"  we  lose  time  even  when  it  is  becoming  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered 
a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his 
retinue,  who  instantly  dispersed  themselves  on  the 
face  of  the  desert,  in  as  many  different  directions 
as  a  chaplet  of  beads  when  the  string  is  broken. 
Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued,  for 
at  the  same  instant  the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of 
his  steed,  and,  putting  his  own  to  its  mettle,  both 
sprang  forth  at  once  with  the  suddenness  of  light, 
and  at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived 
the  Scottish  knight  of  the  power  of  respiration,  and 
left  him  absolutely  incapable,  had  he  been  desirous, 
to  have  checked  the  career  of  his  guide.  Practised 
as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in  horsemanship  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  the  speediest  horse  he  had  ever  mounted 
was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Arabian 
sage.  They  spurned  the  sand  from  behind  them, 
they  seemed  to  devour  the  desert  before  them,  miles 
flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet  their  strength 
seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration  as  free  as 
when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderful  race. 
The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed 
more  like  flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the 
earth,  and  was  attended  with  no  unpleasant  sen- 
sation, save  the  awe  naturally  felt  by  one  who  is 
moving  at  such  astonishing  speed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  occasioned  by  their  passing  through  the 
air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentous 
motion,  and  when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far 
behind,  that  the  Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his  speed, 
and,  slackening  the  pace  of  the  horses  into  a  hand 
gallop,  began,  in  a  voice  as  composed  and  even  as 
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if  he  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a  descant 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot, 
who,  breathless,  half  blind,  half  deaf,  and  alto- 
gether giddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  this  singular 
ride,  hardly  comprehended  the  words  which  flowed 
so  freely  from  his  companion. 

"  These  horses,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the  breed  called 
the  Wing^fc,  equal  in  speed  to  aught  excepting 
the  Borak  of  the  Prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the 
golden  barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices,  and 
with  a  small  portion  of  dried  sheep's  flesh.  Kings 
have  given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their 
age  is  active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art 
the  first,  save  a  true  believer,  that  ever  had  beneath 
his  loins  one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the  Pro- 
phet himself  to  the  blessed  AH,  his  kinsman  and 
lieutenant,  well  called  the  lion  of  God.  Time 
lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on  these  generous  steeds 
that  the  mare  on  which  thou  now  sittest  has  seen 
five  times  five  years  pass  over  her,  yet  retains  her 
pristine  speed  and  vigour,  only  that  in  the  career 
the  support  of  a  bridle,  managed  by  a  hand  more 
experienced  than  thine,  hath  now  become  neces- 
sary. May  the  Prophet  be  blessed,  who  hath  be- 
stowed on  the  true  believers  the  means  of  advance 
and  retreat,  which  causeth  their  iron-clothed  ene- 
mies to  be  worn  out  with  their  own  ponderous 
weight  I  How  the  horses  of  yonder  dog  Templars 
must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when  they  had  toiled 
fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  space  which  these  brave  steeds  have  left  behind 
them,  without  one  thick  pant,  or  a  drop  of  moisture 
upon  their  sleek  and  velvet  coats ! " 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to 
recover  his  breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could 
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not  help  acknowledging  in  his  heart  the  advantage 
possessed  by  these  Eastern  warriors  in  a  race  of 
animals,  alike  proper  for  advance  or  retreat,  and 
so  adipirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  de- 
serts of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose 
to  augment  the  pride  of  the  Moslem  by  acquiescing 
in  his  proud  claim  of  superiority,  and  therefore  suf- 
fered the  conversation  to  drop,  and,  looking  around 
him,  could  now,  at  the  more  moderate  pace  at  which 
they  moved,  distinguish  that  he  was  in  a  country 
not  unknown  to  him. 

The  blighted  borders  and  sullen  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  ragged  and  precipitous  chain  of 
mountains  arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three 
palms  clustered  together,  forming  the  single  green 
speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  waste  wilderness  — 
objects  which,  once  seen,  were  scarcely  to  be  for- 
gotten—  showed  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  they  were 
approaching  the  fountain  called  the  Diamond  of 
the  Desert,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  inter- 
view on  a  former  occasion  with  the  Saracen  Emir 
Sheerkohf,  or  Ilderim.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
checked  their  horses  beside  the  spring,  and  the 
Hakim  invited  Sir  Kenneth  to  descend  from  horse- 
back, and  repose  himself  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 
They  unbridled  their  steeds,  El  Hakim  observing 
that  further  care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since 
they  would  be  speedily  joined  by  some  of  the  best- 
mounted  among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what 
further  was  needful. 

"Meantime,"  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on 
the  grass,  "  eat  and  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged. 
Fortune  may  raise  up  or  abuse  the  ordinary  mortal, 
but  the  sage  and  the  soldier  should  have  minds 
beyond  her  control." 
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The  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his 
thanks  by  showing  himself  docile ;  but,  though  he 
strove  to  eat  out  of  complaisance,  the  singular  con- 
trast between  his  present  situation  and  that  which 
he  had  occupied  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  envoy 
of  princes  and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  like  a 
cloud  over  his  mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and 
fatigue  oppressed  his  bodily  powers.  £1  Hakim 
examined  his  hurried  pulse,  his  red  and  inflamed 
eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened  respiration. 

"The  mind,"  he  said,  "grows  wise  by  watching, 
but  her  sister  the  body,  of  coarser  materials,  needs 
the  support  of  repose.  Thou  must  sleep ;  and  that 
thou  mayst  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take 
a  draught  mingled  with  this  elbdr » 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial, 
cased  in  silver  filigree-work,  and  dropped  into  a 
little  golden  drinking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a 
dark-coloured  fluid. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  those  productions 
which  Allah  hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessing, 
though  man's  weakness  and  wickedness  have  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is  powerful  as 
the  wine-cup  of  the  Nazarene  to  drop  the  curtain 
on  the  sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
the  overloaded  bosom;  but  when  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  indulgence  and  debauchery,  it  rends 
the  nerves,  destroys  the  strength,  weakens  the 
intellect,  and  undermines  life.  But  fear  not  thou 
to  use  its  virtues  in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  wise 
man  warms  him  by  the  same  firebrand  with  which 
the  madman  burnetii  the  tent"1 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  sage  Hakim,* 
said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  to  debate  thine  hest,"  and  swal- 

1  Some  preparation  of  opium  seems  to  be  intimated. 
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lowed  the  narcotic,  mingled  as  it  was  with  some 
water  from  the  spring,  then  wrapped  him  in  the 
haick,  or  Arab  cloak,  which  had  been  fastened  to 
his  saddle-pommel,  and,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  physician,  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  the 
shade  to  await  the  promised  repose.  Sleep  came 
not  at  first,  bat  in  her  stead  a  train  of  pleasing  yet 
not  rousing  or  awakening  sensations.  A  state  en- 
sued in  which,  still  conscious  of  his  own  identity 
and  his  own  condition,  the  knight  felt  enabled  to 
consider  them  not  only  without  alarm  and  sorrow, 
but  as  composedly  as  he  might  have  viewed  the 
story  of  his  misfortunes  acted  upon  a  stage,  or 
rather  as  a  disembodied  spirit  might  regard  the 
transactions  of  its  past  existence.  From  this  state 
of  repose,  amounting  almost  to  apathy  respecting 
the  past,  his  thoughts  were  carried  forward  to  the 
future,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  existed  to  over- 
cloud the  prospect,  glittered  with  such  hues  as 
under  much  happier  auspices  his  unstimulated  ima- 
gination had  not  been  able  to  produce,  even  in  its 
most  exalted  state.  Liberty,  fame,  successful  love 
appeared  to  be  the  certain  and  not  very  distant 
prospect  of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonoured 
knight,  even  of  the  despairing  lover,  who  had 
placed  his  hopes  of  happiness  so  far  beyond  the  pro- 
spect of  chance,  in  her  wildest  possibilities,  serving 
to  countenance  his  wishes.  Gradually,  as  the  intel- 
lectual sight  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions 
became  obscure,  like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until 
they  were  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion;  and  Sir 
Kenneth  lay  extended  at  the  feet  of  £1  Hakim,  to 
all  appearance,  but  for  his  deep  respiration,  as  inani- 
mate a  corpse  as  if  life  had  actually  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'Mid  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment  wares  her  hand, 
To  change  the  face  of  the  mysterious  land; 
Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  yain  productions  of  a  feverish  dream. 

Astolpho:  a  Romance. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  from  his 
long  and  profound  repose,  he  found  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances so  different  from  those  in  which  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was 
not  still  dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not 
been  changed  by  magic.  Instead  of  the  damp 
grass,  he  lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental 
luxury,  and  some  kind  hands  had,  during  his  re- 
pose, stripped  him  of  the  cassock  of  chamois  which 
he  wore  under  his  armour,  and  substituted  a  night- 
dress of  the  finest  linen  and  a  loose  gown  of  silk. 
He  had  been  canopied  only  by  the  palm-trees  of 
the  desert,  but  now  he  lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion, 
which  blazed  with  the  richest  colours  of  the  Chi- 
nese loom,  while  a  slight  curtain  of  gauze,  displayed 
around  his  couch,  was  calculated  to  protect  his 
repose  from  the  insects,  to  which  he  had,  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  these  climates,  been  a  constant  and 
passive  prey.  He  looked  around,  as  if  to  convince 
himself  that  he  was  actually  awake,  and  all  that 
fell  beneath  his  eye  partook  of  the  splendour  of  his 
dormitory.  A  portable  bath  of  cedar,  lined  with 
silver,  was  ready  for  use,  and  steamed  with  the 
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odours  which  had  been  used  in  preparing  it     On 
a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the  couch  stood  a 
silver  vase,  containing  sherbet  of  the  most  exquisite 
quality,  cold  as  snow,  and  which  the  thirst  that 
followed  the  use  of  the  strong  narcotic  rendered 
peculiarly  delicious.     Still  further  to  dispel  the 
dregs  of  intoxication  which  it  had  left  behind,  the 
knight  resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and  experienced 
in  doing  so  a  delightful  refreshment    Having  dried 
himself  with  napkins  of  the  Indian  wool,  he  would 
willingly  have  resumed  his  own  coarse  garments,  that 
he  might  go  forth  to  see  whether  the  world  was  as 
much  changed  without  as  within  the  place  of  his 
repose.    These,  however,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
but  in  their  place  he  found  a  Saracen  dress  of  rich 
materials,  with  sabre  and  poniard,  and  all  befitting 
an  emir  of  distinction.     He  was  able  to  suggest 
no  motive  to  himself  for  this  exuberance  of  care, 
excepting  a  suspicion  that  these  attentions  were 
intended  to  shake  him  in  his  religious  profession ; 
as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  the  high  esteem 
of  the  European  knowledge  and  courage  made  the 
Soldan  unbounded  in  his  gifts  to  those  who,  having 
become  his  prisoners,  had  been  induced  to  take  the 
turban.     Sir  Kenneth,  therefore,  crossing  himself 
devoutly,  resolved  to  set  all  such  snares  at  defiancfe ; 
and,  that  he  might  do  so  the  more  firmly,  conscien- 
tiously determined  to  avail  himself  as  moderately 
as  possible  of  the  attentions  and  luxuries  thus 
liberally  heaped  upon  him.    Still,  however,  he  felt 
his  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  too,  that 
his  undress  was  not  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he 
reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again  locked  in 
the  arms  of  slumber. 
But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken,  for  he 
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was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  physician  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  inquiring  after  his  health,  and 
whether  he  had  rested  sufficiently.  "  May  I  enter 
your  tent?"  he  concluded,  "for  the  curtain  is 
drawn  before  the  entrance." 

"The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined 
to  show  that  he  was  not  surprised  into  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  condition,  "  need  demand  no  permission 
to  enter  the  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master  ? "  said  El  Hakim, 
still  without  entering. 

"The  physician,"  answered  the  knight,  "hath 
free  access  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient." 

"  Neither  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  replied  El 
Hakim ;  "  and  therefore  I  still  request  permission, 
ere  I  come  under  the  covering  of  thy  tent." 

"  Whoever  comes  as  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
"  and  such  thou  hast  hitherto  shown  thyself  to  me, 
the  habitation  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to  him." 

"Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after 
the  periphrastical  manner  of  his  countrymen,  "  sup- 
posing that  I  come  not  as  a  friend?" 

"Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
somewhat  impatient  of  this  circumlocution,  "be 
what  thou  wilt,  thou  knowest  well  it  is  neither 
in  my  power  nor  my  inclination  to  refuse  thee 
entrance*" 

"  I  come,  then,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  as  your  ancient 
foe,  but  a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke;  and  when  he  stood 
before  the  bedside  of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  con- 
tinued to  be  that  of  Adonbec  the  Arabian  physi- 
cian, but  the  form,  dress,  and  features  were  those 
of  Ilderim  of  Kurdistan,  called  Sheerkohf.  Sir 
Kenneth  gazed  upon  him,  as  if  he  expected  the 
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vision  to  depart,  like  something  created  by  his 
imagination. 

"Doth  it  so  surprise  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  aand 
thou  an  approved  warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier 
knows  somewhat  of  the  art  of  healing?  I  say 
to  thee,  Nazarene,  that  an  accomplished  cavalier 
should  know  how  to  dress  his  steed  as  well  as  how 
to  ride  him;  how  to  forge  his  sword  upon  the 
stithy,  as  well  as  how  to  use  it  in  battle ;  how  to 
burnish  his  arms  as  well  as  how  to  wear  them; 
and,  above  all,  how  to  cure  wounds  as  well  as  how 
to  inflict  them." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly 
shut  his  eyes,  and  while  they  remained  closed  the 
idea  of  the  Hakim,  with  his  long  flowing  dark 
robes,  high  Tartar  cap,  and  grave  gestures,  was 
present  to  his  imagination;  but  so  soon  as  he 
opened  them,  the  graceful  and  richly  gemmed 
turban,  the  light  hauberk  of  steel  rings  entwisted 
with  silver,  which  glanced  brilliantly  as  it  obeyed 
%  every  inflection  of  the  body,  the  features  freed  from 
their  formal  expression,  less  swarthy,  and  no  longer 
shadowed  by  the  mass  of  hair  (now  limited  to  a 
well-trimmed  beard),  announced  the  soldier  and  not 
the  sage. 

"Art  thou  still  so  much  surprised,"  said  the 
Emir,  "and  hast  thou  walked  in  the  world  with 
such  little  observance,  as  to  wonder  that  men  are 
not  always  what  they  seem?  Thou  thyself — art 
thou  what  thou  seemest?" 

"No,  by  St.  Andrew!"  exclaimed  the  knight; 
"for  to  the  whole  Christian  camp  I  seem  a  traitor, 
and  I  know  myself  to  be  a  true  though  an  erring 
man." 

"  Even  so  I  judged  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  "  and  as 
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we  had  eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  bound 
to  rescue  thee  from  death  and  contumely.  But 
wherefore  lie  you  still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun 
is  high  in  the  heavens  ?  or  are  the  vestments  which 
my  sumpter-camels  have  afforded  unworthy  of  your 
wearing  ? " 

"Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it," 
replied  the  Scot.  "Give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave, 
noble  Ilderim,  and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
I  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastern 
warrior,  with  the  turban  of  the  Moslem." 

"Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "thy  nation 
so  easily  entertain  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  ren- 
der themselves  suspected.  Have  I  not  told  thee 
that  Saladin  desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom 
the  holy  Prophet  shall  dispose  to  submit  themselves 
to  his  law  ?  Violence  and  bribery  are  alike  alien  to 
his  plan  for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearken  to 
me,  my  brother.  When  the  blind  man  was  mira- 
culously restored  to  sight,  the  scales  dropped  from 
his  eyes  at  the  divine  pleasure.  Think'st  thou  that 
any  earthly  leech  could  have  removed  them  ?  No. 
Such  mediciner  might  have  tormented  the  patient 
with  his  instruments,  or  perhaps  soothed  him  with 
his  balsams  and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must 
the  darkened  man  have  remained ;  and  it  is  even 
so  with  the  blindness  of  the  understanding.  If 
there  be  those  among  the  Franks  who,  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  lucre,  have  assumed  the  turban  of  the 
Prophet  and  followed  the  laws  of  Islam,  with  their 
own  consciences  be  the  blame.  Themselves  sought 
out  the  bait  —  it  was  not  flung  to  them  by  the  Sol- 
dan.  And  when  they  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced, 
as  hypocrites,  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell,  below 
Christian  and  Jew,  magician  and  idolater,  and  con- 
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demned  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun,  which 
is  the  heads  of  demons  —  to  themselves,  not  to  the 
Soldan,  shall  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  be 
attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt  or 
scruple,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since,  if  von 
proceed  to  the  camp  of  Saladin,  your  own  native 
dress  will  expose  you  to  troublesome  observation, 
and  perhaps  to  insult." 

"ff  I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin?"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Emir.  "  Alas ! 
am  I  a  free  agent,  and  rather  must  I  not  go  wher- 
ever your  pleasure  carries  me  ? " 

"Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  mo- 
tions," said  the  Emir,  "  as  freely  as  the  wind  which 
moveth  the  dust  of  the  desert  in  what  direction  it 
chqoseth.  The  noble  enemy  who  met  and  well-nigh 
mastered  my  sword  cannot  become  my  slave  like 
him  who  has  crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth  and 
power  would  tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could 
insure  thy  possessing  them ;  but  the  man  who  re- 
fused the  favours  of  the  Soldan  when  the  axe  was 
at  his  head,  will  not,  I  fear,  now  accept  them,  when 
I  tell  him  he  has  his  free  choice." 

"Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  "  by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode 
of  requital  which  conscience  forbids  me  to  comply 
with.  Permit  me  rather  to  express,  as  bound  in 
courtesy,  my  gratitude  for  this  most  chivalrous 
bounty,,  this  undeserved  generosity." 

*  Say  not  undeserved,"  replied  the  Emir  Ilderim. 
"Was  it  not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy 
account  of  the. beauties  which  grace  the  court  of 
the  Melech  Sic,  that  I  ventured  me  thither  in 
disguise,  and  thereby  procured  a  sight  the  most 
-blessed  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed  —  that  I  ever  shall 
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enjoy,  until  the  glories  of  Paradise  beam  on  my 
eyes  ? " 

"  I  understand  you  not,*  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colour- 
ing alternately,  and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt 
that  the  conversation  was  taking  a  tone  of  the  most 
painful  delicacy. 

"Not  understand  me!"  exclaimed  the  Emir. 
"  If  the  sight  I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Bichard 
escaped  thine  observation,  I  will  account  it  duller 
than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's  wooden  falchion.  True, 
thou  wert  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  time;  but, 
in  my  case,  had  my  head  been  dropping  from  the 
trunk,  the  last  strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had 
distinguished  with  delight  such  a  vision  of  loveli- 
ness, and  the  head  would  have  rolled  itself  towards 
the  incomparable  houris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering 
lips  the  hem  of  their  vestments.  Yonder  royalty 
of  England,  who  for  her  superior  loveliness  deserves 
to  be  Queen  of  the  universe  —  what  tenderness  in 
her  blue  eye,  what  lustre  in  her  tresses  of  dishe- 
velled gold !  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  I  scarce 
think  that  the  houri  who  shall  present  to  me  the 
diamond  cup  of  immortality  will  deserve  so  warm 
a  caress ! " 

"Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "thou 
speakest  of  the  wife  of  Eichard  of  England,  of 
whom  men  think  not  and  speak  not  as  a  woman  to 
be  won,  but  as  a  Queen  to  be  revered." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "I  had 
forgotten  your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex, 
which  you  consider  rather  fit  to  be  wondered  at  and 
worshipped  than  wooed  and  possessed.  I  warrant, 
since  thou  exactest  such  profound  respect  to  yon- 
der tender  piece  of  frailty,  whose  every  motion, 
step,  and  look  bespeaks  her  very  woman,  less  than 
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absolute  adoration  must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of 
the  dark  tresses  and  nobly  speaking  eye.  She, 
indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her  noble  port  and 
majestic  mien  something  at  once  pure  and  firm; 
yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity  and  a 
forward  lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee,  thank  him  in 
her  heart  rather  for  treating  her  as  a  mortal  than 
as  a  goddess." 

"  Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Coeur  de  Lion ! "  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  anger. 

"Respect  her!"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn. 
"  By  the  Kaaba,  and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the 
bride  of  Saladin." 

"  The  infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even 
a  spot  that  has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith 
Plantagenet ! "  exclaimed  the  Christian,  springing 
from  his  couch. 

"Ha!  what  said  the  Giaour?"  exclaimed  the 
Emir,  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard  hilt,  while 
his  forehead  glowed  like  glancing  copper,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  lips  and  cheeks  wrought  till  each 
curl  of  his  beard  seemed  to  twist  and  screw  itself, 
as  if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath.  But  the  Scottish 
knight,  who  had  stood  the  lion-anger  of  Richard, 
was  unappalled  at  the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed 
Saracen. 

"What  I  have  said,"  continued  Sir  Kenneth, 
with  folded  arms  and  dauntless  look,  "I  would, 
were  my  hands  loose,  maintain  on  foot  or  horseback 
against  all  mortals,  and  would  hold  it  not  the  most 
memorable  deed  of  my  life  to  support  it  with  my 
good  broadsword  against  a  score  of  these  sickles 
and  bodkins,"  pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and 
small  poniard  of  the  Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure   as   the 
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Christian  spoke  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand 
from  his  weapon,  as  if  the  motion  had  been  without 
meaning,  but  still  continued  in  deep  ire. 

"  By  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,"  he  said,  "  which 
is  the  key  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  he  little  values 
his  own  life,  brother,  who  uses  the  language  thou 
dost !  Believe  me,  that  were  thine  hands  loose,  as 
thou  term'st  it,  one  single  true  believer  would  find 
them  so  much  to  do  that  thou  wouldst  soon  wish 
them  fettered  again  in  manacles  of  iron." 

"Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the 
shoulder-blades!'1  replied  Sir  Kenneth. 

"WelL  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present,"  said 
the  Saracen,  in  a  more  amicable  tone,  "  bound  by 
thine  own  gentle  sense  of  courtesy,  nor  have  I  any 
present  purpose  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  We 
have  proved  each  other's  strength  and  courage  ere 
now,  and  we  may  again  meet  in  a  fair  field ;  and 
shame  befall  him  who  shall  be  the  first  to  part 
from  his  foeman !  But  now  we  are  friends,  and  I 
look  for  aid  from  thee,  rather  than  hard  terms  or 
defiances." 

u  We  are  friends,"  repeated  the  knight ;  and  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the.  fiery  Saracen  paced 
the  tent,  like  the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irritation, 
is  said  to  take  that  method  of  cooling  the  distem- 
perature  of  his  blood,  ere  he  stretches  himself  to 
repose  in  his  den.  The  colder  European  remained 
unaltered  in  posture  and  aspect ;  yet  he,  doubtless, 
was  also  engaged  in  subduing  the  angry  feelings 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  awakened. 

"  Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen. 
"I  am  a  physician,  as  thou  knoVst,  and  it  is 
written  that  he  who  would  have  his  wound  cured 
must  not  shrink  when  the  leech  probes  and  tents 
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it  Seest  thou,  I  am  about  to  lay  my  finger  on  the 
sore.  Thou  lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  Melech 
Bic.  Unfold  the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts, 
or  unfold  it  not  if  thou  wilt,  for  mine  eyes  see 
through  its  coverings." 

"I  loved  her/'  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a 
pause,  "as  a  man  loves  Heaven's  grace,  and  sued 
for  her  favour  like  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

"And  you  love  her  no  longer?"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  Alas,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  love  her.  I  pray  thee  cease  this  dis- 
course: thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ilderim. 
"  When  thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so 
boldly  and  so  highly  fix  thine  affection,  tell  me, 
hadst  thou  good  hope  of  its  issue?" 

"Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the 
knight ;  "  but  mine  was  as  nearly  allied  to  despair 
as  that  of.  the  sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as 
he  surmounts  billow  after  billow,  catches  by  inter- 
vals some  gleam  of  the  distant  beacon,  which  shows 
him  there  is  land  in  sight,  though  his  sinking  heart 
and  wearied  limbs  assure  him  that  he  shall  never 
reach  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "  these  hopes  are  sunk 
—  that  solitary  light  is  quenched  for  ever  ? " 

"For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone 
of  an  echo  from  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "if  all  thou  lackest 
were  some  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happi- 
ness as  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might 
be  rekindled,  thy  hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in 
which  it  has  sunk,  and  thou  thyself,  good  knight,  re- 
stored to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  nourishing 
thy  fantastic  passion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial 
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as  moonlight;  for,  if  thou  etood'st  to-morrow  fair 
in  reputation  as  ever  thou  wert,  she  whom  thou 
lovest  will  not  be  less  the  daughter  of  princes,  and 
the  elected  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot, "  and  if  I 
did  not" 

He  stopped  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of 
boasting,  under  circumstances  which  did  not  permit 
his  being  put  to  the  test  The  Saracen  smiled  as 
he  concluded  the  sentence. 

"Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single 
combat?"  said  he. 

"And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily, 
"  Saladin's  would  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  best 
turban  that  I  have  couched  lance  at." 

"  Ay,  but  methinks  the  Soldan  might  regard  it  as 
too  unequal  a  mode  of  perilling  the  chance  of  a 
royal  bride,  and  the  event  of  a  great  war,"  said  the 
Emir. 

"He  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle," 
said  the  knight,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  ideas 
which  such  a  thought  inspired. 

"He  has  been  ever  found  there,"  said  Ilderim; 
"nor  is  it  his  wont  to  turn  his  horse's  head  from 
any  brave  encounter.  But  it  was  not  of  the  Soldan 
that  I  meant  to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content 
thee  to  be  placed  in  such  reputation  as  may  be 
attained  by  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole  the 
banner  of  England,  I  can  put  thee  in  a  fair  way 
of  achieving  this  task — that  is,  if  thou  wilt  be 
governed;  for  what  says  Lokman? — If  the  child 
would  walk,  the  nurse  must  lead  him — if  the  igno- 
rant would  understand,  the  wise  must  instruct." 

"And  thou  art  wise,  Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot, 
"wise  though  a  Saracen,  and  generous  though  an 
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infidel  I  have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both. 
Take,  then,  the  guidance  of  this  matter;  and  so 
thou  ask  nothing  of  me  contrary  to  my  loyalty  and 
my  Christian  faith;  I  will  obey  thee  punctually. 
Do  what  thou  hast  said,  and  take  my  life  when  it 
is  accomplished." 

"Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen. 
"  Thy  noble  hound  is  now  recovered,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  that  divine  medicine  which  healeth  man  and 
beast,  and  by  his  sagacity  shall  those  who  assailed 
him  be  discovered." 

"Ha!"  said  the  knight.  "Methinks  I  compre- 
hend thee.     I  was  dull  not  to  think  of  this!" 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  "  hast  thou  any 
followers  or  retainers  in  the  camp  by  whom  the 
animal  may  be  known?" 

"  I  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  my  old  atten- 
dant, thy  patient,  with  a  varlet  that  waited  on  him, 
at  the  time  when  I  expected  to  suffer  death,  giving 
him  letters  for  my  friends  in  Scotland:  there  are 
none  other  to  whom  the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then 
my  own  person  is  well  known  —  my  very  speech 
will  betray  me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no 
mean  part  for  many  months." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shalt  be  disguised,  so  as  to 
escape  even  close  examination.  I  tell  thee,"  said 
the  Saracen,  "that  not  thy  brother  in  arms,  not 
thy  brother  in  blood,  shall  discover  thee,  if  thou 
be  guided  by  my  counsels.  Thou  hast  seen  me  do 
matters  more  difficult :  he  that  can  call  the  dying 
from  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  can  easily 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  the  living.  But  mark 
me,  there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to  this  ser- 
vice, that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the 
niece  of  the  Melech  Eic,  whose  name  is  as  difficult 
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to  our  Eastern  tongue  and  lips  as  her  beauty  is 
delightful  to  our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the 
Saracen,  observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  him 
"  if  he  feared  to  undertake  this  message  ? " 

"  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth.  "  I  do  but  pause  to  consider  whether 
it  consists  with  my  honour  to  bear  the  letter  of  the 
Soldan,  or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive 
it  from  a  heathen  prince." 

"  By  the  head  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the  honour 
of  a  soldier  —  by  the  tomb  at  Mecca,  and  by  the 
soul  of  my  father,"  said  the  Emir,  "  I  swear  to  thee 
that  the  letter  is  written  in  all  honour  and  respect. 
The  song  of  the  nightingale  will  sooner  blight  the 
rose-bower  she  loves  than  will  the  words  of  the 
Soldan  offend  the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of 
England." 

« Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Sol- 
dan's  letter  faithfully,  as  if  I  were  his  born  vassal ; 
understanding,  that  beyond  this  simple  act  of  ser- 
vice, which  I  will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  of 
all  men  he  can  least  expect  mediation  or  advice  in 
this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble,"  answered  the  Emir,  "  and  will 
not  spur  a  generous  horse  to  a  leap  which  he  can- 
not achieve.  Come  with  me  to  my  tent,"  he  added, 
"  and  thou  shalt  be  presently  equipped  with  a  dis- 
guise as  unsearchable  as  midnight ;  so  thou  qiayst 
walk  the  camp  of  the  Nazarenes  as  if  thou  hadst  on 
thy  finger  the  signet  of  GiaougL"1 

1  Perhaps  the  same  with  Gvges.  (f) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  grain  of  dust 
Soiling  our  cup  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we  did  thirst  for; 
A  rusted  nail  placed  near  the  faithful  compass 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

The  Crusade. 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the 
Ethiopian  slave  really  was,  with  what  purpose  he 
had  sought  Richard's  camp,  and  wherefore  and  with 
what  hope  he  now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that 
monarch,  as,  surrounded  by  his  valiant  peers  of 
England  and  Normandy,  Coeur  de  Lion  stood  on 
the  summit  of  St.  George's  Mount,  with  the  banner 
of  England  by  his  side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly 
person  in  the  army,  being  his  own  natural  brother, 
William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
the  offspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  amour  with  the 
celebrated  Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conver- 
sation with  Neville  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nu- 
bian was  left  in  anxious  doubt  whether  his  disguise 
had  not  been  penetrated,  especially  as  that  the  King 
seemed  to  be  aware  in  what  manner  the  agency  of 
the  dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who 
stole  the  banner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such 
an  animal's  having  been  wounded  on  the  occasion 
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had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's  presence. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him 
in  no  other  manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the 
Nubian  remained  uncertain  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  discovered,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his 
disguise  aside  voluntarily. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading 
princes,  arrayed  under  their  royal  and  princely 
leaders,  swept  in  long  order  around  the  base  of  the 
little  mound ;  and  as  those  of  each  different  country 
passed  by,  their  commanders  advanced  a  step  or 
two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to 
Richard  and  to  the  standard  of  England,  "  in  sign 
of  regard  and  amity,"  as  the  protocol  of  the  cere- 
mony heedfully  expressed  it,  "  not  of  subjection  or 
vassalage."  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those 
days  vailed  not  their  bonnets  to  created  being,  be- 
stowed on  the  King  and  his  symbol  of  command 
their  blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished 
as  they  were  by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  an 
iron  host,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  might 
seem  an  easy  task.  The  soldiers,  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  of  united  strength,  sat  erect  in  their 
steel  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets 
sounded  more  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds, 
refreshed  by  rest  and  provender,  chafed  on  the  bit, 
and  trod  the  ground  more  proudly.  On  they  passed, 
troop  after  troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glancing, 
plumes  dancing,  in  long  perspective  —  a  host  com- 
posed of  different  nations,  complexions,  languages, 
arms,  and  appearances,  but  all  fired,  for  the  time, 
with  the  holy  yet  romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
distressed  daughter  of  Zion  from  her  thraldom,  and 
redeeming  the  sacred  earth,  which  more  than  mar- 
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tal  had  trodden,  from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving 
Pagan.  And  it  mnst  be  owned  that  if,  in  other 
circumstances,  the  species  of  courtesy  rendered  to 
the  King  of  England  by  so  many  warriors  from 
whom  he  claimed  no  natural  allegiance  had  in  it 
something  that  might  have  been  thought  humi- 
liating, yet  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  war  was  so 
fitted  to  his  pre-eminently  chivalrous  character  and 
renowned  feats  in  arms  that  claims  which  might 
elsewhere  have  been  urged  were  there  forgotten; 
and  the  brave  did  willing  homage  to  the  bravest, 
in  an  expedition  where  the  most  undaunted  and 
energetic  courage  was  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about 
halfway  up  the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  which  left  his  manly  features 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  with  cool  and  considerate 
eye  he  perused  each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  and 
returned  the  salutation  of  the  leaders.  His  tunic 
was  of  sky-coloured  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of 
silver,  and  his  hose  of  crimson-silk,  slashed  with 
cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood  the  seeming  Ethi- 
opian slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such 
as  was  used  in  wood-craft.  It  was  a  circumstance 
which  attracted  no  notice,  for  many  of  the  princes 
of  the  Crusade  had  introduced  black  slaves  into  their 
household,  in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  splendour 
of  the  Saracens.  Over  the  King's  head  streamed 
the  large  folds  of  the  banner,  and,  as  he  looked  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  regard  a  cere- 
mony, indifferent  to  himself  personally,  as  important 
when  considered  as  atoning  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In  the  background, 
and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount,  a  wooden 
turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the  Queen 
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Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court. 
To  this  the  King  looked  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders 
approached  as,  from  circumstances  of  previous  ill- 
will,  he  suspected  of  being  accessory  to  the  theft 
of  the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged  capable  of  a 
crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  approached  at  the  head 
of  his  splendid  troops  of  Gallic  chivalry  —  nay,  he 
anticipated  the  motions  of  the  French  King  by 
descending  the  Mount  as  the  latter  came  up  the 
ascent,  so  that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  and 
blended  their  greetings  so  gracefully  that  it  appeared 
they  met  in  fraternal  equality.  The  sight  of  the 
two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at  once 
and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing  their  concord 
called  forth  bursts  of  thundering  acclaim  from  the 
Crusading  host  at  many  miles'  distance,  and  made 
the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert  alarm  the 
camp  of  Saladin  with  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet  who  but  the 
King  of  kings  can  read  the  hearts  of  monarchs  ? 
Under  this  smooth  show  of  courtesy  Richard  nou- 
rished displeasure  and  suspicion  against  Philip,  and 
Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  host 
from  the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard 
to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enterprise  with  his  own 
unassisted  forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark- 
armed  knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry 
approached — men  with  countenances  bronzed  to 
Asiatic  blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the 
admirable  state  of  whose  horses  and  appointments 
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far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of 
France  and  England.  The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance 
aside,  but  the  Nubian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty 
dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a  sagacious  yet 
pleased  look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed  before 
them.  The  King's  look  turned  again  on  the  chi- 
valrous Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master,  availing 
himself  of  his  mingled  character,  bestowed  his 
benediction  on  Richard  as  a  priest,  instead  of  doing 
him  reverence  as  a  military  leader. 

"  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the 
monk  upon  me,"  said  Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. "But,  Longsword,  we  will  let  it  pass.  A 
punctilio  must  not  lose  Christendom  the  services 
of  these  experienced  lances  because  their  victories 
have  rendered  them  overweening.  Lo  you,  here 
comes  our  valiant  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria. 
Mark  his  manner  and  bearing,  Longsword.  And 
thou,  Nubian,  let  the  hound  have  full  view  of  him. 
By  Heaven,  he  brings  his  buffoons  along  with  him  I  * 

In  fact,  whether  from  habit  or,  which  is  more 
likely,  to  intimate  contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he 
was  about  to  comply  with,  Leopold  was  attended 
by  his  Spruch-sprecher  and  his  jester,  and  as  he 
advanced  towards  Richard  he  whistled  in  what  he 
wished  to  be  considered  as  an  indifferent  manner, 
though  his  heavy  features  evinced  the  sullenness* 
mixed  with  the  fear,  with  which  a  truant  schoolboy 
may  be  seen  to  approach  his  master.  As  the  reluc- 
tant dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and  sulky 
look,  the  obeisance  required,  the  Spruchrsprccher 
shook  his  baton,  and  proclaimed,  like  a  herald,  that 
in  what  he  was  now  doing  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
was  not  to  be  held  derogating  from  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  to  which  the  jester 
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answered  with  a  sonorous  amen,  which  provoked 
much  laughter  among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the 
Nubian  and  his  dog;  but  the  former  moved  not, 
nor  did  the  latter  strain  at  the  leash,  so  that  Rich- 
ard said  to  the  slave  with  some  scorn,  "  Thy  success 
in  this  enterprise,  my  sable  friend,  even  though 
thou  hast  brought  thy  hound's  sagacity  to  back 
thine  own,  will  not,  I  fear,  place  thee  high  in 
the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much  augment  thy  merits 
towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly 
obeisance. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat  next  passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. That  powerful  and  wily  baron,  to  make  the 
greater  display  of  his  forces,  had  divided  them  into 
two  bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  first,  consisting 
of  his  vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  from  his 
Syrian  possessions,  came  his  brother  Enguerrand, 
and  he  himself  followed,  leading  on  a  gallant  band 
of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of  light  cavalry 
raised  by  the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  posses- 
sions, and  of  which  they  had  intrusted  the  command 
to  the  Marquis,  with  whom  the  republic  had  many 
bonds  of  connection.  These  Stradiots  were  clothed 
in  a  fashion  partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly 
of  the  Eastern  fashion.  They  wore,  indeed,  short 
'hauberks,  but  had  over  them  particoloured  tunics 
of  rich  stuffs,  with  large  wide  pantaloons  and  half- 
boots.  On  their  heads  were  straight  upright  caps, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  carried 
small  round  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  scimitar^ 
and  poniards.  They  were  mounted  on  horses,  care* 
fully  selected,  and  well  maintained  at  the  expense 
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of  the  State  of  Venice ;  their  saddles  and  appoint- 
ments resembled  those  of  the  Turks,  and  they  rode 
in  the  same  manner,  with  short  stirrups  and  upon 
a  high  seat.  These  troops  were  of  great  use  in 
skirmishing  with  the  Arabs,  though  unable  to 
engage  in  close  combat,  like  the  iron-sheathed 
men-at-arms  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the 
same  garb  with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff 
that  he  seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  milk-white  plume  fastened  in  his  cap  by  a  clasp 
of  diamonds  seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds. 
The  noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and  cara- 
coled, and  displayed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  have  troubled  a  less  admirable 
horseman  than  the  Marquis,  who  gracefully  ruled 
him  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  displayed  the 
baton,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks  which  he 
led  seemed  equally  absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over 
the  Stradiots  was  more  in  show  than  in  substance ; 
for  there  paced  beside  him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey 
of  soberest  mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed  entirely 
in  black,  without  beard  or  moustaches,  and  having 
an  appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  blaze  of  splendour  around 
him.  But  this  mean-looking  old  man  was  one  of 
those  deputies  whom  the  Venetian  government  sent 
into  camps  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
to  whom  the  leading  was  consigned,  and  to  main-1 
tain  that  jealous  system  of  espial  and  control  which 
had  long  distinguished  the  policy  of  the  republic 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour, 
had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  favour  with  him, 
no  sooner  was  come  within  his  ken  than  the  King 
of  England  descended  a  step  or  two  to  meet  him, 
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exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  "Ha,  Lard  Marquis, 
thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Staradiots,  and  thy 
black  shadow  attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the 
sun  shines  or  not !  May  not  one  ask  thee  whether 
the  rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the  shadow  or 
the  substance  ? " 

Conrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  smile, 
when  Boswal,  the  noble  hound,  uttering  a  furious 
and  savage  yell,  sprang  forward.  The  Nubian,  at 
the  same  time,  slipped  the  leash,  and  the  hound, 
rushing  on,  leapt  upon  Conrade'a  noble  charger, 
and,  seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled  him 
down  from  the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling 
on  the  sand,  and  the  frightened  horse  fled  in  wild 
career  through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry, 
I  warrant  him,"  said  the  King  to  the  Nubian,  "  and 
I  vow  to  St.  George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tines  i  Pluck 
the  dog  off,  lest  he  throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade,  and 
fastened  him  up,  still  highly  excited,  and  struggling 
in  the  leash.  Meanwhile  many  crowded  to  the 
spot,  especially  followers  of  Conrade  and  officers 
of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie 
gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a. 
tumultuary  cry  of  —  "  Cut  the  slave  and  his  hound 
to  pieces ! " 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was 
heard  clear  above  all  other  exclamations,  "  He  dies 
the  death  who  injures  the  hound  1  He  hath  but 
done  his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with  which  God 
and  nature  have  endowed  the  brave  animal  Stand 
forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou  Conrade,  Marquis 
of  Montserrat !  I  impeach  thee  of  treason.9    . 
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Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up, 
and  Conrade*  vexation  and  shame  and  confusion 
struggling  with  passion  in  his  manner  and  voice, 
exclaimed,  ''What  means  this?  With  what  am 
I  charged?  Why  this  base  usage,  and  these  re- 
proachful terms?  Is  this  the  league  of  concord 
which  England  renewed  but  so  lately  ? " 

"  Are  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or 
deers  in  the  eyes  of  King  Richard,  that  he  should 
slip  hounds  on  them  ?"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

"It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal 
mistake/'  said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the 
same  moment 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy/'  said  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre. 

"A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens/'  cried  Henry  of 
Champagne.  "It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog, 
and  put  the  slave  to  the  torture." 

"  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard, 
"  as  he  loves  his  own  life  !  Conrade,  stand  forth,  if 
thou  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which  this 
mute  animal  hath  in  his  noble  instinct  brought 
against  thee,  of  injury  done  to  him,  and  foul  scorn 
to  England?" 

"I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade, 
hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade ! "  said  Richard ; 
"  for  how  didst  thou  know,  saie  from  conscious 
guilt,  that  the  question  is  concerning  the  banner  ? " 

"  Hast  thou,  then,  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on 
that  and  no  other  score  ? "  answered  Conrade.  "  And 
dost  thou  impute  to  a  prince  and  an  ally  a  crime 
which>  after  all,  was  probably  committed  by  some 
paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  thread?    Or 
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wouldst  thou  now  impeach  a  confederate  on  the 
credit  of  a  dog?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so 
that  Philip  of  France  interposed 

"Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in 
presence  of  those  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  the 
throats  of  each  other,  if  they  hear  their  leaders  at 
such  terms  together.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let 
us  draw,  off,  each  his  own  troops,  into  their  separate 
quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour  hence  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Council,  to  take  some  order  in  this  new 
state  of  confusion." 

"  Content,"  said  King  Richard,  "  though  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  interrogated  that  caitiff  while  his 
gay  doublet  was  yet  besmirched  with  sand.  But 
the  pleasure  of  France  shall  be  ours  in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each 
prince  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces ; 
and  then  was  heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of  war- 
cries,  and  the  Bounding  of  gathers-notes  upon 
bugles  and  trumpets,  by  which  the  different  strag* 
gler&  were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner ;  and 
the  troops  were  shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking 
different  routes  through  the  camp  to  their  own 
quarters.  But  although  any  immediate  act  of  vio- 
lence was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which 
had  taken  place  dwelt  on  every  mind;  and  those 
foreigners  who  had  that  morning  hailed  Richard 
as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army  now  resumed 
their  prejudices  against  his  pride  and  intolerance, 
while  the  English,  conceiving  the  honour  of  their 
country  connected  with  the  quarrel,  of  which  va- 
rious reports  had  gone  about,  considered  the  natives 
of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame  of  England 
and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  by  the 
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meanest  arts  of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were 
the  rumours  spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  there 
was  one  which  averred  that  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Conrade  had  in  the  meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dis- 
honoured dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  and  confu- 
sion which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  promptitude, 
had  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  accident  and  suddenness  of  the  accusa- 
tion. He  was  now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered 
the  council-chamber  attended  by  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of  the  Temple  and 
of  the  Order  of  St  John,  and  several  other  poten- 
tates, who  made  a  show  of  supporting  him  and 
defending  his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps  from  political 
motives,  or  because  they  themselves  nourished  a 
personal  enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade 
was  far  from  influencing  the  King  of  England.  He 
entered  the  Council  with  his  usual  indifference  of 
manner,  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  just 
alighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and 
somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had 
with  studied  affectation  arranged  themselves  around 
Conrade,  as  if  owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most 
direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of  Montserrat  with 
having  stolen  the  banner  of  England,  and  wounded 
the  faithful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  of  man  and  brute,  king  or 
dog,  avouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

"Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  will- 
ingly assumed  the  character  of  moderator  of  the 
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assembly,  "  this  is  an  unusual  impeachment.  We 
do  not  hear  you  avouch  your  own  knowledge  of 
this  matter,  further  than  your  belief  resting  upon 
the  demeanour  of  this  hound  towards  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat.  Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a 
prince  should  bear  him  out  against  the  barking  of 
a  cur?" 

"Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "recollect 
that  the  Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  com* 
panion  of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested 
him  with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit. 
He  forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe  —  remembers,  and 
with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a 
share  of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's 
falsehood.  You  may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man 
with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  life  by  false 
accusation  ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his 
benefactor :  he  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man 
justly  incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder  Marquis  in 
what  peacock-robes  you  will,  disguise  his  appear- 
ance, alter  his  complexion  with  drugs  and  washes, 
hide  him  amidst  a  hundred  men,  I  will  yet  pawn 
my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  him,  and  ex- 
presses  his  resentment,  as  you  have  this  day  beheld. 
This  is  no  new  incident,  although  a  strange  one. 
Murderers  and  robbers  have  been,  ere  now,  con- 
victed, and  suffered  death  under  such  evidence,  and 
men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  it.  In 
thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn  duel 
betwixt  the  man  and  the  dog,  as  appellant  and 
defendant  in  a  challenge  of  murder.  The  dog  was 
victorious,  the  man  was  punished,  and  the  crime 
was  confessed.  Credit  me,  royal  brother,  that 
hidden  crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light  by 
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the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to 
mention  animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity 
to  the  dog,  who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our 
race." 

"Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal 
brother/'  answered  Philip,  "  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
one  of  our  predecessors,  to  whom  God  be  gracious. 
But  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a 
precedent  fitting  for  this  occasion.  The  defendant 
in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small  rank 
or  respect ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club, 
his  defensive  a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot 
degrade  a  prince  to  the  disgrace  of  using  such  rude 
arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  such  a  combat." 

"I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King 
Richard:  "it  were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good 
hound's  life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced 
traitor  as  this  Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  But 
there  lies  our  own  glove :  we  appeal  him  to  the 
combat  in  respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought  forth 
against  him.  A  king,  at  least,  is  more  than  the 
mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the 
pledge  which  Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  King  Philip  had  time  to  reply  ere 
the  Marquis  made  a  motion  to  lift  the  glove. 

"  A  king/'  said  he  of  France,  "  is  as  much  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Marquis  Conrade  as  a  dog 
Would  be  less.  Royal  Richard,  this  cannot  be  per- 
mitted. You  are  the  leader  of  our  expedition,  the 
sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Ve- 
netian proveditore,  "  until  the  King  of  England 
shall  have  repaid  the  fifty  thousand  bezants  which 
he  is  indebted  to  the  republic.    It  is  enough  to  be 
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threatened  with  loss  of  our  debt,  should  our  debtor 
fall  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  addi- 
tional risk  of  his  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst 
Christians  concerning  dogs  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  protest  in  my  turn  against  my 
royal  brother  perilling  his  life,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  people  of  England,  in  such  a  cause. 
Here,  noble  brother,  receive  back  your  glove,  and 
think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from  your 
hand.  Mine  shall  lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son, 
though  with  the  bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  is  at 
least  a  match  for  this  marmoset  of  a  marquis." 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Oonrade,  "  I  will  not 
accept  of  King  Richard's  defiance.  He  hath  been 
chosen  our  leader  against  the  Saracens,  and  if  his 
conscience  can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking 
an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so  frivolous,  mint, 
at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting  it 
But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Wood- 
stock, or  against  any  other  who  shall  adopt,  or 
shall  dare  to  stand  godfather  to  this  most  false 
charge,  I  will  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and 
prove  whosoever  impeaches  it  a  false  liar." 

"The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre,  "hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and 
moderate  gentleman;  and  methinks  this  contro- 
versy might,  without  dishonour  to  any  party,  end 
at  this  point." 

"  Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King 
of  France,  "  provided  King  Eichard  will  recall  his 
accusation,  as  made  upon  over  slight  grounds." 

"  Philip  of  France,"  answered  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  my 
words  shall  never  do  my  thoughts  so  much  injury. 
I  have  charged  yonder  Gonrade  as  a  thief,  who 
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under  cloud  of  night  stole  from  its  place  the 
emblem  of  England's  dignity.  I  still  believe 
and  charge  him  to  be  such;  and  when  a  day  is 
appointed  for  the  combat,  doubt  not  that,  since 
Conrade  declines  to  meet  us  in  person,  I  will 
find  a  champion  to  appear  in  support  of  my  chal- 
lenge ;  for  thou,  William,  must  not  thrust  thy  long 
sword  into  this  quarrel  without  our  special  licence." 

"  Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  most 
unhappy  matter,"  said  Philip  of  France,  *  I  appoint 
the  fifth  day  from  hence  for  the  decision  thereof, 
by  way  of  combat,  according  to  knightly  usage  — 
Richard,  King  of  England,  to  appear  by  his  cham- 
pion as  appellant,  and  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  in  his  own  person,  as  defendant.  Tet  I  own, 
I  know  not  where  to  find  neutral  ground  where 
such  a  quarrel  may  be  fought  out;  for  it  must 
not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp,  where  the 
soldiers  would  make  faction  on  the  different  sides." 

"It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "to  apply  to  the 
generosity  of  the  royal  Saladin,  since,  heathen  as 
he  is,  I  have  never  known  knight  more  fulfilled 
of  nobleness,  or  to  whose  good  faith  we  may  so 
peremptorily  intrust  ourselves.  I  speak  thus  for 
those  who  may  be  doubtful  of  mishap :  for  myself, 
wherever  I  see  my  foe,  I  make  that  spot  my  battle- 
ground." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Philip.  « We  will  make  this 
matter  known  to  Saladin,  although  it  be  showing 
to  an  enemy  the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which 
we  would  willingly  hide  from  even  ourselves,  were 
it  possible.  Meanwhile,  I  dismiss  this  assembly, 
and  charge  you  all,  as  Christian  men  and  noble 
knights,  that  ye  let  this  unhappy  feud  breed  no 
further  brawling  in  the  camp,  but  regard  it  as  a 
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thing  solemnly  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God,  to 
whom  each  of  you  should  pray  that  he  will  dispose 
of  victory  in  the  combat  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
quarrel ;  and  therewith  may  His  will  be  done ! " 

"  Amen,  amen ! "  was  answered  on  all  sides ;  while 
the  Templar  whispered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt 
thou  not  add  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  dog,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it?" 

"  Peace,  thou ! "  replied  the  Marquis.    "  There 

is  a  revealing  demon  abroad,  which  may  report, 
amongst  other  tidings,  how  far  thou  dost  carry  the 
motto  of  thy  order  —  Feriatur  Lea" 

"Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge?"  said 
the  Templar. 

"Doubt  me  not,"  said  Conrade.  "I  would  not, 
indeed,  have  willingly  met  the  iron  arm  of  Bichard 
himself,  and  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  rejoice 
to  be  free  of  his  encounter.  But,  from  his  bastard 
brother  downward,  the  man  breathes  not  in  his 
ranks  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,"  continued  the 
Templar;  "and  in  that  case,  the  fangs  of  yonder 
hound  have  done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of 
princes  than  either  thy  devices  or  the  dagger  of 
the  Charegite.  Seest  thou  how,  under  a  brow 
studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the 
satisfaction  which  he  feels  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
lease from  the  alliance  which  sat  so  heavy  on  him  ? 
Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself, 
like  a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine ;  and  see 
the  chuckling  delight  of  Austria,  who  thinks  his 
quarrel  is  about  to  be  avenged,  without  risk  or 
trouble  of  his  own.  Hush,  he  approaches.  A  most 
grievous  chance,  most  royal  Austria,  that  these 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion" 
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"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  I  would  it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were 
safe  at  home !    I  speak  this  in  confidence." 

"  But,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "  to  think 
this  disunion  should  be  made  by  the  hands  of  King 
Richard,  for  whose  pleasure  we  have  been  coo- 
tented  to  endure  so  much,  and  to  whom  we  have 
been  as  submissive  as  slaves  to  a  master,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  use  his  valour  against  our  enemies, 
instead  of  exercising  it  upon  our  friends!" 

"I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous 
than  others,"  said  the  Archduke.  "  I  believe,  had 
the  noble  Marquis  met  him  in  the  lists,  he  would 
have  had  the  better ;  for,  though  the  islander  deals 
heavy  blows  with  the  pole-axe,  he  is  not  so  very 
dexterous  with  the  lance.  I  should  have  cared 
little  to  have  met  him  myself  on  our  old  quarrel 
had  the  weal  of  Christendom  permitted  to  sovereign 
princes  to  breathe  themselves  in  the  lists.  And  if 
thou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I  will  myself  be 
your  godfather  in  this  combat." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent, 
noble  sirs,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  we'll  speak  of  this 
business,  over  some  right  Nierenstein." 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

"What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks 
together  ? "  said  Jonas  Sch wanker  to  his  companion 
the  Spruchrsprecher,  who  had  used  the  freedom  to 
press  nigh  to  his  master  when  the  Council  was  dis- 
missed, while  the  jester  waited  at  a  more  respectful 
distance. 

"Servant  of  Folly,"  said  the  Spruch*$prech*ry 
"moderate  thy  curiosity.  It  beseems  not  that  I 
should  tell  to  thee  the  counsels  of  our  master." 
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"  Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake/'  answered  Jonas. 
"We  are  both  the  constant  attendants  on  our 
patron,  and  it  concerns  us  alike  to  know  whether 
thou  or  I  —  Wisdom  or  Folly  —  have  the  deeper 
interest  in  him." 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  Spruck- 
sprecher,  "and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  was 
a-weary  of  these  wars,  and  would  be  glad  he  was 
safe  at  home." 

"  That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing 
in  the  game,"  said  the  jester.  "  It  was  most  wise 
to  think  thus,  but  great  folly  to  tell  it  to  others. 
Proceed." 

"Ha,  hem!"  said  the  Spruch-spreeher.  «He 
next  said  to  them  that  Richard  was  not  more  valo- 
rous than  others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker,  "this 
was  egregious  folly.    What  next  ? " 

"Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the 
man  of  wisdom.  "  He  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of 
Nierenstein." 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas, 
"thou  mayst  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  mean- 
time; but  an  he  drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely, 
I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine.    Anything  more  ? " 

"  Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator, 
"  only  he  wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet 
Richard  in  the  lists." 

"  Out  upon  it,  out  upon  it ! "  said  Jonas.  "  This 
is  such  dotage  of  folly  that  I  am  well-nigh  ashamed 
of  winning  the  game  by  it.  Ne'ertheless,  fool  as  he 
is,  we  will  follow  him,  most  sage  Sprvth-sprepher, 
and  have  our  share  of  the  wine  of  Nierenstein." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  1b  such 

As  thou  too  shaft  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  love,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

IfOTBLACB. 

When  King  Richard  returned  to  his  tent,  he  com- 
manded the  Nubian  to  be  brought  before  him. 
He  entered  with  his  usual  ceremonial  reverence, 
and,  having  prostrated  himself,  remained  standing 
before  the  King,  in  the  attitude  of  a  slave  awaiting 
the  orders  of  his  master.  It  was  perhaps  well  for 
him  that  the  preservation  of  his  character  required 
his  eyes  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  since  the  keen 
glance  with  which  Richard  for  some  time  surveyed 
him  in  silence  would,  if  fully  encountered,  have 
been  difficult  to  sustain. 

"  Thou  canst  well  of  wood-craft,"  said  the  Bang, 
after  a  pause,  "and  hast  started  thy  game  and 
brought  him  to  bay  as  ably  as  if  Tristrem  himself 
had  taught  thee.1  But  this  is  not  all :  he  must  be 
brought  down  at  force.  I  myself  would  have  liked 
to  have  levelled  my  hunting-spear  at  him.  There 
are,  it  seems,  respects  which  prevent  this.  Thou 
art  about  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Soldan, 

1  A  universal  tradition,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tristrem,  famous  for  his 
love  of  the  fair  Queen  Yseult.  The  laws  concerning  the  practice 
of  wood-craft,  or  venerie,  as  it  was  called,  being  those  that  related 
to  the  rules  of  the  chase,  were  deemed  of  much  consequence  during 
the  middle  ages. 
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bearing  a  letter  requiring  of  his  courtesy  to  appoint 
neutral  ground  for  the  deed  of  chivalry,  and,  should 
it  consist  with  his  pleasure,  to  concur  with  us  in 
witnessing  it.  Now,  speaking  conjecturally,  we 
think  thou  mightst  find  in  that  camp  some  cavalier 
who,  for  the  love  of  truth  and  his  own  augmenta- 
tion of  honour,  will  do  battle  with  this  same  traitor 
of  Montserrat." 

The  Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on 
the  King  with  a  look  of  eager  ardour,  then  raised 
them  to  heaven  with  such  solemn  gratitude  that 
the  water  soon  glistened  in  them,  then  bent  his 
head,  as  affirming  what  Richard  desired,  and  re- 
sumed his  usual  posture  of  submissive  attention. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  I  see  thy  desire 
to  oblige  me  in  this  matter.  And  herein,  I  must 
needs  say,  lies  the  excellence  of  such  a  servant  as 
thou,  who  hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our  pur- 
pose or  to  require  explanation  of  what  we  have 
determined.  An  English  serving-man,  in  thy  place, 
had  given  me  his  dogged  advice  to  trust  the  combat 
with  some  good  lance  of  my  household,  who,  from 
my  brother  Longsword  downwards,  are  all  on  fire 
to  do  battle  in  my  cause ;  and  a  chattering  French- 
man had  made  a  thousand  attempts  to  discover 
wherefore  I  look  for  a  champion  from  the  camp  of 
the  infidels.  But  thou,  my  silent  agent,  canst  do 
mine  errand  Without  questioning  or  comprehending 
it ;  with  thee,  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

A  bend  of  the  body  and  a  genuflection  were 
the  appropriate  answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  these 
observations. 

"  And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and 
speaking  suddenly  and  rapidly.  "Have  you  yet 
seen  Edith  Plantagenet  ?  * 
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The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about 
to  speak  —  nay,  his  lips  had  begun  to  utter  a  dis- 
tinct negative,  when  the  abortive  attempt  died 
away  in  the  imperfect  murmurs  of  the  dumb. 

/'Why,  lo  you  there!"  said  the  King.  "The 
very  sound  of  the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty 
so  surpassing  as  that  of  our  lovely  cousin,  seems  to 
have  power  enough  well-nigh  to  make  the  dumb 
speak.  What  miracles  then  might  her  eye  work 
upon  such  a  subject !  I  will  make  the  experiment, 
friend  slave.  Thou  shalt  see  this  choice  beauty 
of  our  court,  and  do  the  errand  of  the  princely 
Soldan." 

Again  a  joyful  glance,  again  a  genuflection ;  but, 
as  he  arose,  the  King  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his 
shoulder,  and  proceeded  with  stern  gravity  thus. 
"Let  me  in  one  thing  warn  you,  my  sable  envoy. 
Even  if  thou  shouldst  feel  that  the  kindly  influence 
of  her  whom  thou  art  soon  to  behold  should  loosen 
the  bonds  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as 
the  good  Soldan  expresses  it,  within  the  ivory  walls 
of  its  castle,  beware  how  thou  changest  thy  taciturn 
character,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence,  even 
if  thy  powers  of  utterance  were  to  be  miraculously 
restored.  Believe  me,  that  I  should  have  thy 
tongue  extracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory  palace, 
that  is,  I  presume,  its  range  of  teeth,  drawn  out 
one  by  one.    Wherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  stilL" 

The  Nubian,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed 
his  heavy  grasp  from  his  shoulder,  bent  his  head 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  lips  in  token  of  silent 
obedience. 

But  Bichard  again  laid  his  hand  on  him  more 
gently,  and  added,  "  This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  as 
on  a  slave.    Wert  thou  knight  and  gentleman,  we 
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would  require  thine  honour  in  pledge  of  thy  silence, 
which  is  one  especial  condition  of  our  present 
trust." 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked 
full  at  the  King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  his 
heart. 

Richard  then  summoned  his  chamberlain. 

"  Go,  Neville,"  he  said,  "  with  this  slave,  to  the 
tent  of  our  royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure 
that  he  have  an  audience  —  a  private  audience  —  of 
our  cousin  Edith.  He  is  charged  with  a  commis- 
sion to  her.  Thou  canst  show  him  the  way  also,  in 
case  he  requires  thy  guidance,  though  thou  mayst 
have  observed  it  is  wonderful  how  familiar  he 
already  seems  to  be  with  the  purlieus  of  our  camp. 
And  thou,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the  Xing  continued, 
"what  thou  dost,  do  quickly,  and  return  hither 
within  the  half-hour." 

"I  stand  discovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nu- 
bian, as,  with  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he 
followed  the  hasty  stride  of  Neville  towards  the 
tent  of  Queen  Berengaria.  "I  stand  undoubtedly 
discovered  and  unfolded  to  King  Richard;  yet  I 
cannot  perceive  that  his  resentment  is  hot  against 
me.  If  I  understand  his  words,  and  surely  it  is 
impossible  to  misinterpret  them,  he  gives  me  a 
noble  chance  of  redeeming  my  honour  upon  the 
crest  of  this  false  Marquis,  whose  guilt  I  read  in 
his  craven  eye  and  quivering  lip,  when  the  charge 
was  made  against  him.  Roswal,  faithfully  hast 
thou  served  thy  master,  and  most  dearly  shall  thy 
wrong  be  avenged  I  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
my  present  permission  to  look  upon  her  whom  I 
had  despaired  ever  to  see  again?  And  why,  or 
how,  can  the  royal  Plantagenet   consent  that  I 
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should  see  his  divine  kinswoman,  either  as  the 
messenger  of  the  heathen  Saladin  or  as  the  guilty 
exile  whom  he  so  lately  expelled  from  his  camp — 
his  audacious  avowal  of  the  affection  which  is  his 
pride  being  the  greatest  enhancement  of  his  guilt  ? 
That  Richard  should  consent  to  her  receiving  a 
letter  from  an  infidel  lover,  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  such  disproportioned  rank^are  either  of  them  cir- 
cumstances equally  incredible,  and  at  the  same  time 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  Richard,  when 
unmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is  liberal,  generous, 
and  truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will  deal  with  him, 
and  act  according  to  his  instructions,  direct  or  im- 
plied, seeking  to  know  no  more  than  may  gradually 
unfold  itself  without  my  officious  inquiry.  To  him 
who  has  given  me  so  brave  an  opportunity  to  vin- 
dicate my  tarnished  honour  I  owe  acquiescence 
and  obedience,  and,  painful  as  it  may  be,  the  debt 
shall  be  paid.  And  yet "  —  thus  the  proud  swell- 
ing of  his  heart  further  suggested  — "  Cceur  de 
Lion,  as  he  is  called,  might  have  measured  the 
feelings  of  others  by  his  own.  I  urge  an  address 
to  his  kinswoman!  J,  who  never  spoke  word  to 
her  when  I  took  a  royal  prize  from  her  hand,  when 
I  was  accounted  not  the  lowest  in  feats  of  chivalry 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Cross  !  /  approach  her 
when  in  a  base  disguise,  and  in  a  servile  habit, 
and,  alas!  when  my  actual  condition  is  that  of  a 
slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishonour  on  that  which  was 
once  my  shield !  /  do  this !  He  little  knows  me. 
Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  which  may 
make  us  all  better  acquainted  with  each  other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  paused 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

They  were  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and 
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Neville,  leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  small  apartment, 
or  antechamber,  which  was  but  too  well  remem- 
bered by  him,  passed  into  that  which  was  used  as 
the  Queen's  presence-chamber.  He  communicated 
his  royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful 
tone  of  voice,  very  different  from  the  bluntness  of 
Thomas  de  Vaux,  to  whom  Richard  was  everything, 
and  the  rest  of  the  court,  including  Berengaria  her- 
self, was  nothing.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed 
the  communication  of  his  errand. 

"And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  comes 
ambassador  on  such  an  errand  from  the  Soldan  ?  — 
a  negro,  De  Neville,  is  he  not?1'  said  a  female 
voice,  easily  recognised  for  that  of  Berengaria.  "  A 
negro  is  he  not,  De  Neville,  with  black  skin,  a  head 
curled  like  a  ram's,  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips  — 
ha,  worthy  Sir  Henry  ? " 

"  Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said 
another  voice,  "bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a 
Saracen  scimitar." 

"  Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes 
upon  a  lovers  errand,"  said  the  Queen.  "Gentle 
Neville,  thou  art  ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor 
women,  who  have  so  little  to  pass  away  our  idle 
moments.  We  must  see  this  messenger  of  love. 
Turks  and  Moors  have  I  seen  many,  but  negro 
never." 

"  I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands, 
so  you  will  bear  me  out  with  my  sovereign  for 
doing  so,"  answered  the  debonair  knight.  "Yet, 
let  me  assure  your  Grace,  you  will  see  somewhat 
different  from  what  you  expect" 

"  So  much  the  better :  uglier  yet  than  our  ima- 
ginations can  fancy,  yet  the  chosen  love-messenger 
of  this  gallant  Soldan  1 " 
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"  Gracious  madam/'  said  the  Lady  Calista,  "  may 
I  implore  you  would  permit  the  good  knight  to 
carry  this  messenger  straight  to  the  Lady  Edith, 
to  whom  his  credentials  are  addressed  ?  We  have 
already  escaped  hardly  for  such  a  frolic." 

"Escaped?"  repeated  the  Queen,  scornfully. 
"  Yet  thou  mayst  be  right,  Calista,  in  thy  caution. 
Let  this  Nubian,  as  thou  callest  him,  first  do  his 
errand  to  our  cousin.  Besides,  he  is  mute  too,  is 
he  not?" 

"  He  is,  gracious  madam/1  answered  the  knight 

"Boyal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies/'  said 
Berengaria,  "  attended  by  those  before  whom  they 
may  say  anything,  yet  who  can  report  nothing. 
Whereas  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  St.  Jude's 
is  wont  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  air  will  cany  the 
matter." 

"  Because/'  said  De  Neville,  "  your  Grace  forgets 
that  you  speak  within  canvas  walls." 

The  voices  sank  on  this  observation,  and  after 
a  little  whispering  the  English  knight  again  re- 
turned to  the  Ethiopian,  and  made  him  a  sign  to 
follow.    He  did  so,  and  Neville  conducted  him  to 
a  pavilion  pitched  somewhat  apart  from  that  of  the 
Queen,  for  the  accommodation,  it  seemed,  of  the 
Lady  Edith  and  her  attendants.    One  of  her  Coptic 
maidens  received   the  message  communicated  by 
Sir  Henry  Neville,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  Nubian  was  ushered  into  Edith's  pre- 
sence, while  Neville  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the 
tent    The  slave  who  introduced  him  withdrew  on 
a  signal  from  her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humilia- 
tion, not  of  the  posture  only  but  of  the  very  inmost 
soul,  that  the  unfortunate  knight,  thus  strangely 
disguised,  threw  himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks 
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bent  on  the  ground  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom, 
like  a  criminal  who  expects  his  doom.  Edith  was 
clad  in  the  same  manner  as  when  she  received 
King  Richard,  her  long  transparent  dark  veil  hang- 
ing around  her  like  the  shade  of  a  summer  night 
on  a  beautiful  landscape,  disguising  and  rendering 
obscure  the  beauties  which  it  could  not  hide.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp,  fed  with  some  aro- 
matic spirit,  which  burned  with  unusual  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling 
and  motionless  slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his 
face,  as  if  to  peruse  his  features  more  attentively, 
then  turned  from  him,  and  placed  her  lamp  so  as 
to  throw  the  shadow  of  his  face  in  profile  upon  the 
curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length  spoke 
in  a  voice  composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  Is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of 
the  Leopard,  gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland  ?  Is 
it  indeed  you,  thus  servilely  disguised,  thus  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  dangers?" 

At  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus 
unexpectedly  addressed  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  of 
compassion  approaching  to  tenderness,  a  corre- 
sponding reply  rushed  to  the  knight's  lips,  and 
scarce  could  Richard's  commands,  and  his  own 
promised  silence,  prevent  his  answering  that  the 
sight  he  saw,  the  sounds  he  just  heard,  were  suffi- 
cient to  recompense  the  slavery  of  a  life,  and  dangers 
which  threatened  that  life  every  hour.  He  did 
recollect  himself,  however,  and  a  deep  and  impas- 
sioned sigh  was  his  only  reply  to  the  high-born 
Edith's  question. 

"  I  see,  I  know  I  have  guessed  right,"  continued 
Edith.  "  I  marked  you  from  your  first  appearance 
near  the  platform  on  which    I   stood  with   the 
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Queen.  I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no 
true  lady,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  service  of  such 
a  knight  as  thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of  dress 
or  hue  could  conceal  a  faithful  servant  Speak, 
then,  without  fear,  to  Edith  Plantagenet.  She 
knows  how  to  grace  in  adversity  the  good  knight 
who  served,  honoured,  and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her 
name,  when  fortune  befriended  him.  Still  silent  I 
Is  it  fear  or  shame  that  keeps  thee  so  ?  Fear  should 
be  unknown  to  thee ;  and  for  shame,  let  it  remain 
with  those  who  have  wronged  thee." 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play 
the  mute  in  an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only 
express  his  mortification  by  sighing  deeply  and 
laying  his  finger  upon  his  lips.  Edith  stepped  back, 
as  if  somewhat  displeased. 

"What!"  she  said,  "the  Asiatic  mute  in  very 
deed,  as  well  as  in  attire  ?  This  I  looked  not  for. 
Or  thou  mayst  scorn  me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly 
acknowledging  that  I  have  heedf  ully  observed  the 
homage  thou  hast  paid  me?  Hold  no  unworthy 
thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  account.  She  knows  well 
the  bounds  which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to 
high-born  maidens,  and  she  knows  when  and  how 
far  they  should  give  place  to  gratitude,  to  a  sincere 
desire  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  repay  services 
and  repair  injuries  arising  from  the  devotion  which 
a  good  knight  bore  towards  her.  Why  fold  thy 
hands  together,  and  wring  them  with  so  much  pas- 
sion? Can  it  be/1  she  added,  shrinking  back  at 
the  idea,  "  that  their  cruelty  has  actually  deprived 
thee  of  speech  ?  Thou  shakest  thy  head.  Be  it  a 
spell,  be  it  obstinacy,  I  question  thee  no  further, 
but  leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  after  thine  own 
fashion.    I  also  can  be  mute." 
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The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at 
once  lamenting  his  own  condition  and  deprecating 
her  displeasure,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  fine  silk  and 
cloth  of  gold,  the  letter  of  the  Soldan.  She  took 
it,  surveyed  it  carelessly,  then  laid  it  aside,  and, 
bending  her  eyes  once  more  on  the  knight,  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Not  even  a  word  to  do  thine 
errand  to  me  ? " 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to 
intimate  the  pain  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to 
obey  her ;  but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"  Begone ! M  she  said.  "  I  have  spoken  enough  — 
too  much  —  to  one  who  will  not  waste  on  me  a  word 
in  reply.  Begone !  and  say  if  I  have  wronged 
thee  I  have  done  penance ;  for  if  I  have  been  the 
unhappy  means  of  dragging  thee  down  from  a  sta- 
tion of  honour,  I  have  in  this  interview  forgotten 
my  own  worth,  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes 
and  in  my  own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed 
deeply  agitated.     Sir  Kenneth  would   have   ap-' 
proached,  but  she  waved  him  back. 

"  Stand  off !  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited 
to  its  new  station !  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful 
than  a  slavish  mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  gratitude, 
were  it  but  to  reconcile  me  to  my  own  degradation. 
Why  pause  you?    Begone!" 

The  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  looked 
towards  the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting 
his  stay.  She  snatched  it  up^  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
irony  and  contempt,  "  I  had  forgotten :  the  dutiful 
slave  waits  an  answer  to  his  message.  How's  this 
—  from  the  Soldan!" 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were 
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expressed  both  in  Arabic  and  French,  and  when 
she  had  done  she  laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"Now  this  passes  imagination ! "  she  said  "No 
jongleur  can  show  so  deft  a  transmutation!  His 
legerdemain  can  transform  zechins  and  bezants  into 
doits  and  maravedies;  but  can  his  art  convert  a 
Christian  knight,  ever  esteemed  among  the  bravest 
of  the  Holy  Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing  slave  o! 
a  heathen  Soldan,  the  bearer  of  a  Paynim*s  inso- 
lent proposals  to  a  Christian  maiden  —  nay,  forget- 
ting the  laws  of  honourable  chivalry,  as  well  as  of 
religion  ?  But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willing 
slave  of  a  heathen  hound.  Tell  your  master,  when 
his  scourge  shall  have  found  thee  a  tongue,  that 
which  thou  hast  seen  me  do."  So  saying,  she 
threw  the  Soldan's  letter  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
her  foot  upon  it.  "And  say  to  him,  that  Edith 
Plantagenet  scorns  the  homage  of  an  unchristened 
Pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from 
the  knight,  when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter 
"agony,  he  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe 
and  oppose  her  departure. 

"Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  V 
she  said,  turning  short  round  on  him,  and  speaking 
with  emphasis.  "Tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy 
master,  that  I  scorn  his  suit  as  much  as  I  despise 
the  prostration  of  a  worthless  renegade  to  religion 
and  chivalry,  to  God  and  to  his  lady ! n 

So  saying,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment 
from  his  grasp,  and  left  the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned 
him  from  without.  Exhausted  and  stupefied  by 
the  distress  he  had  undergone  during  this  inter- 
view, from  which  he  could  only  have  extricated 
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himself  by  breach  of  the  engagement  which  he  had 
formed  with  King  Richard,  the  unfortunate  knight 
staggered  rather  than  walked  after  the  English 
baron,  till  they  reached  the  royal  pavilion,  before 
which  a  party  of  horsemen  had  just  dismounted. 
There  was  light  and  motion  within  the  tent,  and 
when  Neville  entered  with  his  disguised  attendant, 
they  found  the  King,  with  several  of  his  nobility, 
engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  were  newly 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

"  The  testis  I  shed  must  ever  fall ! 
I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  may  happier  hoars  recall, 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

"  I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 
Their  pains  a*e  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  most  tread, 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more." 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame, 
And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth, 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

Ballad. 

The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard 
in  joyous  gratulation. 

"  Thomas  de  Vaux !  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills !  by 
the  head  of  King  Henry,  thou  art  welcome  to  me 
as  ever  was  flask  of  wine  to  a  jolly  toper !  I  should 
scarce  have  known  how  to  order  my  battle  array, 
unless  I  had  thy  bulky  form  in  mine  eye  as  a  land- 
mark to  form  my  ranks  upon.  We  shall  have  blows 
anon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us ;  and 
had  we  fought  in  thine  absence,  I  would  have 
looked  to  hear  of  thy  being  found  hanging  upon 
an  elder-tree." 

"  I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with 
more  Christian  patience,  I  trust,"  said  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  "  than  to  have  died  the  death  of  an  apostate 
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But  I  thank  your  Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is 
the  more  generous  as  it  respects  a  banquet  of  blows, 
of  which,  saving  your  pleasure,  you  are  ever  too  apt 
to  engross  the  larger  share ;  but  here  have  I  brought 
one  to  whom  your  Grace  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet 
warmer  welcome." 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  to  make 
obeisance  to  Kichard  was  a  young  man  of  low  sta- 
ture and  slight  form.  His  dress  was  as  modest  as 
his  figure  was  unimpressive,  but  he  bore  on  his 
bonnet  a  gold  buckle,  with  a  gem  the  lustre  of 
which  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  eye  which  the  bonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only 
striking  feature  in  his  countenance;  but,  when 
once  noticed,  it  ever  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there  hung  in  a 
scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  a  wrest,  as  it  was  called  — 
that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is  tuned,  and 
which  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  personage  would  have  kneeled  reverently  to 
Richard,  but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyful  haste, 
pressed  him  to  his  bosom  warmly,  and  kissed  him 
on  either  side  of  the  face. 

"Blondel  de  Nesle!"  he  exclaimed  joyfully. 
"  Welcome  from  Cyprus,  my  king  of  minstrels ! 
Welcome  to  the  King  of  England,  who  rates  not 
his  own  dignity  more  highly  than  he  does  thine. 
I  have  been  sick,  man,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  it 
was  for  lack  of  thee;  for,  were  I  halfway  to  the 
gate  of  heaven,  methinks  thy  strains  could  call  me 
back.  And  what  news,  my  gentle  master,  from  the 
land  of  the  lyre  ?  Anything  fresh  from  the  trow- 
veurs  of  Provence  ?  Anything  from  the  minstrels 
of  merry  Normandy  ?  Above  all,  hast  thou  thyself 
been  busy  ?    But  I  need  not  ask  thee :  thou  canst 
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not  be  idle,  if  thou  wouldst.  Thy  noble  qualities 
are  like  a  fire  burning  within,  and  compel  thee  to 
pour  thyself  out  in  music  and  song." 

"Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I 
have  done,  noble  King/'  answered  the  celebrated 
Blondel,  with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Rich- 
ard's enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  skill  had  been 
unable  to  banish. 

"We  will  hear  thee,  man;  we  will  hear  thee 
instantly,"  said  the  King.  Then,  touching  Blondel's 
shoulder  kindly,  he  added,  "  That  is,  if  thou  art  not 
fatigued  with  thy  journey ;  for  I  would  sooner  ride 
my  best  horse  to  death  than  injure  a  note  of  thy 
voice." 

"  My  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal 
patron,"  said  Blondel;  "but  your  Majesty,"  he 
added,  looking  at  some  papers  on  the  table,  "  seems 
more  importantly  engaged,  and  the  hour  waxes 
late." 

"  Not  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blon- 
del I  did  but  sketch  an  array  of  battle  against 
the  Saracens,  a  thing  of  a  moment,  almost  as  soon 
done  as  the  routing  of  them." 

"  Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  it 
were  not  unfit  to  inquire  what  soldiers  your  Grace 
hath  to  array.  I  bring  reports  on  that  subject  from 
Ascalon." 

"  Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  "  a 
very  mule  for  dulness  and  obstinacy  !  Come,  nobles, 
a  hall,  a  hall !  Bange  ye  around  him.  Give  Blon- 
del the  tabouret.  Where  is  his  harp-bearer  ?  Or, 
soft,  lend  him  my  harp,  his  own  may  be  damaged 
by  the  journey." 

"I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report" 
said  Thomas  de  Vaux.     "I  have  ridden  far,  and 
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have  more  list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears 
tickled" 

"  Thy  ears  tickled ! "  said  the  King.  "  That  must 
be  with  a  woodcock's  feather,  and  not  with  sweet 
sounds.  Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know 
the  singing  of  Blondel  from  the  braying  of  an  ass  ? " 

"  In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  cannot 
well  say ;  but,  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  question, 
who  is  a  born  gentleman,  and  doubtless  of  high 
acquirements,  I  shall  never,  for  the  sake  of  your 
Grace's  question,  look  on  a  minstrel  but  I  shall 
think  upon  an  ass." 

"And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard, 
"  have  excepted  me,  who  am  a  gentleman  born  as 
well  as  Blondel,  and,  like  him,  a  guild-brother  of 
the  joyeuse  science  f  " 

"  Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux, 
smiling,  "  that  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from 
a  mule." 

"Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King;  "and  an 
ill-conditioned  animal  thou  art.  But  come  hither, 
master  mule,  and  be  unloaded,  that  thou  mayst  get 
thee  to  thy  litter,  without  any  music  being  wasted 
on  thee.  Meantime  do  thou,  good  brother  of  Salis- 
bury, go  to  our  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her  that 
Blondel  has  arrived,  with  his  budget  fraught  with 
the  newest  minstrelsy.  Bid  her  come  hither  in- 
stantly, and  do  thou  escort  her,  and  see  that  our 
cousin,  Edith  Plantagenet,  remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian, 
with  that  expression  of  doubtful  meaning  which 
his  countenance  usually  displayed  when  he  looked 
at  him. 

"  Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  ? 
Stand  up,  slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and 
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thou  shalt  hear  presently  sounds  which  will  make 
thee  bless  God  that  he  afflicted  thee  rather  with 
dumbness  than  deafness.1' 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany towards  De  Vaux,  and  plunged  instantly  into 
the  military  details  which  that  baron  laid  before 
him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  had 
finished  his  audience,  a  messenger  announced  that 
the  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  approaching 
the  royal  tent  "A  flask  of  wine,  ho!"  said  the 
King ;  "  of  old  King  Isaac's  long-saved  Cyprus,  which 
we  won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta.  Fill  to  the 
stout  Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles!  A  more  careful 
and  faithful  servant  never  had  any  prince." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  *  that  your 
Grace  finds  the  mule  a  useful  slave,  though  his 
voice  be  less  musical  than  horse-hair  or  wire." 

"What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of 
the  mule  ? "  said  Eichard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a 
brimming  flagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it 
Why,  so  —  well  pulled  1  And  now  I  will  tell  thee, 
thou  art  a  soldier  as  well  as  I,  and  we  must  brook 
each  other's  jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's  blows 
in  the  tourney,  and  love  each  other  the  harder  we 
hit.  By  my  faith,  if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard 
as  I  did  thee  in  our  late  encounter,  thou  gavest  all 
thy  wit  to  the  thrust  But  here  lies  the  difference 
betwixt  thee  and  Blondel.  Thou  art  but  my  comrade 
—  I  might  say  my  pupil  —  in  the  art  of  war ;  Blon- 
del is  my  master  in  the  science  of  minstrelsy  and 
music.  To  thee  I  permit  the  freedom  of  intimacy; 
to  him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to  my  superior  in 
his  art.  Come,  man,  be  not  peevish,  but  remain  and 
hear  our  glee." 
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"To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood," 
said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  "  by  my  faith,  I  could  re- 
main till  Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romance 
of  King  Arthur,  which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said 
the  King.  "  But  see,  yonder  glare  of  torches  with- 
out shows  that  our  consort  approaches.  Away  to 
receive  her,  man,  and  win  thyself  grace  in  the 
brightest  eyes  of  Christendom.  Nay,  never  stop  to 
adjust  thy  cloak.  See,  thou  hast  let  Neville  come 
between  the  wind  and  the  sails  of  thy  galley ! " 

"  He  was  never  before  me  in  the  field  of  battle," 
said  De  Vaux,  not  greatly  pleased  to  see  himself 
anticipated  by  the  more  active  service  of  the 
chamberlain. 

"No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee 
there,  my  good  Tom  of  the  Gills,"  said  the  King, 
"unless  it  was  ourself,  now  and  then." 

"Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "and  let  us  do 
justice  to  the  unfortunate :  the*  unhappy  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  hath  been  before  me,  too,  at  a  season ; 
for,  look  you,  he  weighs  less  on  horseback,  and 


so" 


"Hush!"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  "not  a  word  of  him!"  and  in- 
stantly stepped  forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort ; 
and  when  he  had  done  so  he  presented  to  her 
Blondel,  as  king  of  minstrelsy,  and  his  master  in 
the  gay  science.  Berengaria,  who  well  knew  that 
her  royal  husband's  passion  for  poetry  and  music 
almost  equalled  his  appetite  for  warlike  fame, 
and  that  Blondel  was  his  especial  favourite,  took 
anxious  care  to  receive  him  with  all  the  flattering 
distinctions  due  to  one  whom  the  King  delighted  to 
honour.    Yet  it  was  evident  that,  though  Blondel 
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made  suitable  returns  to  the  compliments  showered 
on  him  something  too  abundantly  by  the  royal 
beauty,  he  owned  with  deeper  reverence  and  more 
humble  gratitude  the  simple  and  graceful  welcome 
of  Edith,  whose  kindly  greeting  appeared  to  him, 
perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its  brevity  and 
simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were 
aware  of  this  distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his 
consort  somewhat  piqued  at  the  preference  assigned 
to  his  cousin,  by  which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not 
feel  much  gratified,  said  in  the  hearing  of  both, 
"We  minstrels,  Berengaria,  as  thou  mayst  see  by 
the  bearing  of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reve- 
rence to  a  severe  judge  like  our  kinswoman  than 
to  a  kindly  partial  friend  like  thyself,  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  our  worth  upon  trust" 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal 
kinsman,  and  hesitated  not  to  reply  that  "  to  be  a 
harsh  and  severe  judge  was  not  an  attribute  proper 
to  her  alone  of  all  the  Plantagenets  " 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch 
of  the  temper  of  that  house,  which,  deriving  their 
name  and  cognisance  from  the  lowly  broom  (JPtanta 
Genista),  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  humility,  were 
perhaps  one  of  the  proudest  families  that  ever  ruled 
in  England;  but  her  eye,  when  kindling  in  her 
reply,  suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian,  al- 
though he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  behind 
the  nobles  who  were  present,  and  she  sank  upon  a 
seat,  turning  so  pale  that  Queen  Berengaria  deemed 
herself  obliged  to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and 
to  go  through  the  other  ceremonies  appropriate  to 
a  lady's  swoon.  Richard,  who  better  estimated 
Edith's  strength  of  mind,  called  to  Blondel  to  as- 
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8ume  his  seat  and  commence  his  lay,  declaring  that 
minstrelsy  was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall 
a  Plantagenet  to  life.  "Sing  us,"  he  said,  "that 
song  of  the  Bloody  Vest  of  which  thou  didst  for- 
merly give  me  the  argument  ere  I  left  Cyprus. 
Thou  must  be  perfect  in  it  by  this  time,  or,  as  our 
yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is  broken." 

The  anxious  eye  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt 
on  Edith,  and  it  was  not  till  he  observed  her 
returning  colour  that  he  obeyed  the  repeated  com- 
mands of  the  King.  Then,  accompanying  his  voice 
with  the  harp,  so  as  to  grace  but  yet  not  drown  the 
sense  of  what  he  sang,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of 
recitative  one  of  those  ancient  adventures  of  love 
and  knighthood  which  were  wont  of  yore  to  win 
the  public  attention.  So  soon  as  he  began  to  pre- 
lude, the  insignificance  of  his  personal  appearance 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  his  countenance  glowed 
with  energy  and  inspiration.  His  full,  manly, 
mellow .  voice,  so  absolutely  under  command  of 
the  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every  ear  and  to  every 
heart.  Richard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory,  called  out 
the  appropriate  summons  for  silence, 

Listen,  lords,  in  bower  and  hall ; 

while  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil 
he  arranged  the  circle  around,  and  hushed  them 
into  silence ;  and  he  himself  sat  down  with  an  air 
of  expectation  and  interest,  not  altogether  unmixed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  professed  critic.  The  cour- 
tiers turned  their  eyes  on  the  King,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions 
his  features  should  express,  and  Thomas  do  Vaux 
yawned  tremendously,  as  one  who  submitted  un- 
willingly to  a  wearisome  penance.     The  song  of 
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Blondel  was  of  course  in  the  Norman  language; 
but  the  verses  which  follow  express  its  meaning 
and  its  manner. 
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'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent, 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent, 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent. 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare, 

Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rare  — 

Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there  ; 

And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armourer's  care, 

With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare, 

The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 

The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear, 

For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 
And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee, 
"  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in  degree, 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  be — 
He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 
Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee, 
Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may  see 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  hie  chivalrie. 

"  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  he  said, 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  head, 
"  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which  thou  art  clad, 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead, 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread; 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread, 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead." 
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Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  breast, 

The  knight   the   weed   hath    taken,   and  reverently  hath 

kissed :  — 
"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest ! 
Mnch  hononr'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest; 
And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night-weed  dressM, 
To  the  best  armed  champion  I  will  not  Tail  my  crest; 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  turn  to  take  the 

test." 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody 

Vest. 

"Thou  hast  changed  the  measure  upon  us  un- 
awares in  that  last  couplet,  my  Blondel?"  said  the 
King. 

"Most  true,  my  lord,"  said  Blondel.  "I  rendered 
the  verses  from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom 
I  met  in  Cyprus,  and,  not  having  had  time  either 
to  translate  it  accurately  or  commit  it  to  memory, 
I  am  fain  to  supply  gaps  in  the  music  and  the 
verse  as  I  can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  you 
see  boors  mend  a  quickset  fence  with  a  fagot." 

"  Nay,  on  my  faith/'  said  the  King,  "  I  like  these 
rattling  rolling  Alexandrines :  methinks  they  come 
more  twangingly  off  to  the  music  than  that  briefer 
measure." 

"Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your 
Grace,"  answered  Blondel. 

"  They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Bichard ;  "  yet  me- 
thinks the  scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  fighting, 
will  go  best  on  in  these  same  thundering  Alexan- 
drines, which  sound  like  the  charge  of  cavalry; 
while  the  other  measure  is  but  like  the  sidelong 
amble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied 
Blondel,  and  began  again  to  prelude. 
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"  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  fiery 
Chios  wine,"  said  the  King;  "and  hark  thee,  1 
would  have  thee  fling  away  that  new-fangled  re- 
striction of  thine,  of  terminating  in  accurate  and 
similar  rhymes.  They  are  a  constraint  on  thy  flow 
of  fancy,  and  make  thee  resemble  a  man  dancing 
in  fetters." 

"The  fetters  are  easily  flung  off,  at  least,"  said 
Blondel,  again  sweeping  his  fingers  over  the  strings, 
as  one  who  would  rather  have  played  than  listened 
to  criticism. 

"  But  why  put  them  on,  man  ?"  continued  the 
King.  "Wherefore  thrust  thy  genius  into  iron 
bracelets  ?  I  marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  alL 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  compose 
a  stanza  in  yonder  hampered  measure.0 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with 
the  strings  of  his  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile 
which  crept  over  his  features ;  but  it  escaped  not 
Richard's  observation. 

"By  my  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel," 
he  said ;  "  and,  in  good  truth,  every  man  deserves 
it,  who  presumes  to  play  the  master  when  he  should 
be  the  pupil ;  but  we  kings  get  bad  habits  of  self- 
opinion.  Come,  on  with  thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel 
—  on  after  thine  own  fashion,  better  than  aught 
that  we  can  suggest,  though  we  must  needs  be 
talking." 

Blondel  resumed  the  lay;  but,  as  extemporane- 
ous composition  was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not 
to  comply  with  the  King's  hints,  and  was  perhaps 
not  displeased  to  show  with  how  much  ease  he 
could  new-model  a  poem  even  while  in  the  act  of 
recitation. 
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THE  BLOODY  VEST. 

Ftob  Second. 

The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant  feats; 

There  was  winning  of  honour  and  losing,  of  seats  ; 

There  was  hewing  with  falchions  and  splintering  of  staves, 

The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquished  won  graves. 

Oh,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and  well ; 

Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to-  excel, 

And  'twas  he  whose  sole  armour  on  body  and  breast 

Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  bound  for  her  rest 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that  were  bloody  and 

sore, 
But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  forbore. 
"  It  is  some  oath  of  honour,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow 
'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow.*' 
Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament  cease, 
He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trumpets  sang  peace ; 
And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  yield, 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  in  the  field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher, 

When  before  the  fair  Princess  low  touted  a  squire, 

And  deliver'd  a  garment  unseemly  to  view, 

With  sword-cut  and   spear-thrust   all   hack'd   and  pierced 

through, 
All  rent  and  all  tatterM,  all  clotted  with  blood, 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud. 
Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween, 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and  clean. 

"  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Benevent. 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fruit, 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in  his  suit. 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I  have  won, 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be  shown; 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sun. 
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" '  I  restore,'  says  my  master,  '  the  garment  I've  worn, 

And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in  torn ; 

For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize  it  the  more, 

Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though  crimson'd  with  gore.* " 

Then  deep  blush'd  the  Princess,  yet  kiss'd  she  and  preas'd 

The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast. 

"  Go,  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall  show 

If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass, 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall, 
But  the  blood-besnieartt  night-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 
And  eke  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine, 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffered  the  wine, 
Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisperM  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think, 
And  ladies  replied  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd  down, 
Turn'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with  a  frown  : 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  publiah'd  thy  folly  and  guilt, 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent, 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Benevent." 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood, 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood  : 
"  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
I  pour*d  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine  ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from  suffering  and  shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent  1 " 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assem- 
bly, following  the  example  of  Richard  himself,  who 
loaded  with  praises  his  favourite  minstrel,  and 
ended  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring  of  conside- 
rable value.    The  Queen  hastened  to  distinguish  the 
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favourite  by  a  rich  bracelet,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
who  were  present  followed  the  royal  example. 

H  Is  our  cousin  Edith,"  said  the  King,  "  become 
insensible  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?  " 

"  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lay,"  replied  Edith, 
"but  doubly  the  kindness  of  the  kinsman  who 
suggested  it." 

"Thou  art  angry,  cousin,"  said  the  King, — 
"  angry  because  thou  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more 
wayward  than  thyself.  But  you  escape  me  not. 
I  will  walk  a  space  homeward  with  you  towards 
the  Queen's  pavilion.  We  must  have  conference 
together  ere  the  night  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on 
foot,  and  the  other  guests  withdrew  from  the  royal 
tent  A  train  with  blazing  torches  and  an  escort 
of  archers  awaited  Berengaria  without  the  pavilion, 
and  she  was  soon  on  her  way  homeward.  Eichard, 
as  he  had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kinswoman, 
and  compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  sup- 
port, so  that  they  could  speak  to  each  other  without 
being  overheard. 

"What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the 
noble  Soldan?"  said  Eichard.  "The  Kings  and 
Princes  are  falling  from  me,  Edith :  this  new  quar- 
rel hath  alienated  them  once  more.  I  would  do 
something  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  composition, 
if  not  by  victory ;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this 
depends,  alas !  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  would 
lay  my  single  spear  in  the  rest  against  ten  of  the 
best  lances  in  Christendom,  rather  than  argue  with 
a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own 
good.  What  answer,  coz,  am  I  to  return  to  the 
Soldan?    It  must  be  decisive." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "  that  the  poorest  of  the 
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Plantagenete  will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with 
misbelief." 

"Shall  I  say  with  slavery,  Edith?"  said  the 
King.     "  Methinks  that  is  nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"There  is  no  room,"  said  Edith,  "for  the  sus- 
picion you  so  grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the 
body  might  have  been  pitied,  but  that  of  the  soul 
is  only  to  be  despised.  Shame  to  thee,  King  of 
merry  England!  Thou  hast  enthralled  both  the 
limbs  and  the  spirit  of  a  knight  once  scarce  less 
famed  than  thyself." 

"Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from 
drinking  poison,  by  sullying  the  vessel  which  con- 
tained it,  if  I  saw  no  other  means  of  disgusting  her 
with  the  fatal  liquor  ? "  replied  the  King. 

"It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  "that  would 
press  me  to  drink  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in 
a  golden  chalice." 

"Edith,"  said  Eichard, "I  cannot  force  thy  resolu- 
tion; but  beware  you  shut  not  the  door  which 
Heaven  opens.  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom 
Popes  and  Councils  have  regarded  as  a  prophet, 
hath  read  in  the  stars  that  thy  marriage  shall  re- 
concile me  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy 
husband  shall  be  Christian,  leaving  thus  the  fair- 
est ground  to  hope  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Soldan,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
to  the  pale  of  the  Church,  will  be  the  consequence 
of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin.  Come,  thou  must 
make  some  sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such  happy 
prospects." 

"  Men  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith, 
"but  not  honour  and  conscience.  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  the  dishonour  of  a  Christian  maiden 
which  brought  the  Saracens  into  Spain.    The  shame 
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of  another  is  no  likely  mode  of  expelling  them  from 
Palestine." 

"  Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  Empress  ? " 
said  the  King. 

"I  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profane  a 
Christian  sacrament  by  entering  into  it  with  an 
infidel  whom  it  cannot  bind;  and  I  call  it  foul 
dishonour,  that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Christian 
princess,  should  become  of  free-will  the  head  of  a 
haram  of  heathen  concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause, 
"I  must  not  quarrel  with  thee,  though  I  think 
thy  dependent  condition  might  have  dictated  more 
compliance." 

"My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "your  Grace  hath 
worthily  succeeded  to  all  the  wealth,  dignity,  and 
dominion  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet.  Do  not, 
therefore,  begrudge  your  poor  kinswoman  some 
small  share  of  their  pride." 

"By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  the  King,  "thou 
hast  unhorsed  me  with  that  very  word,  so  we  will 
kiss  and  be  friends.  I  will  presently  despatch  thy 
answer  to  Saladin.  But  after  all,  coz,  were  it  not 
better  to  suspend  your  answer  till  you  have  seen 
him  ?    Men  say  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome." 

"There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord," 
said  Edith. 

"  By  St.  George,  but  therp  is  next  to  a  certainty 
of  it,"  said  the  King;  "for  Saladin  will  doubt- 
less afford  us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new 
battle  of  the  Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself. 
Berengaria  is  wild  to  behold  it  also,  and  I  dare  be 
sworn  not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions  and 
attendants,  will  remain  behind,  least  of  all  thou 
thyself,  fair  coz.    But  come,  we  have  reached  the 
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pavilion,  and  must  part  —  not  in  unkindness,  though 
—  nay,  thou  must  seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy 
hand,  sweet  Edith  :  it  is  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to 
kiss  my  pretty  vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
and  returned  through  the  moonlight  camp,  hum- 
ming to  himself  such  snatches  of  Blondel's  lay  as 
he  could  recollect. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his 
despatches  for  Saladin,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Nubian,  with  a  charge  to  set  out  by  peep  of  day  on 
his  return  to  the  Soldan. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

We  heard  the  Tecbir, — so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  load  acclaim 
They  challenge  Heaven  to  give  them  victory. 

Siege  of  Damascus. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Kichard  was  invited 
to  a  conference  by  Philip  of  France,  in  which  the 
latter,  with  many  expressions  of  his  high  esteem 
for  his  brother  of  England,  communicated  to  him, 
in  terms  extremely  courteous,  but  too  explicit  to 
be  misunderstood,  his  positive  intention  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  entirely 
despairing  of  future  success  in  their  undertaking 
with  their  diminished  forces  and  civil  discords. 
Kichard  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  the 
conference  ended  he  received  without  surprise  a 
manifesto  from  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  several 
other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution  similar  to 
that  of  Philip,  and  in  no  modified  terms,  assigning, 
for  their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  the 
inordinate  ambition  and  arbitrary  domination  of 
Richard  of  England,  All  hopes  of  continuing  the 
war  with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success  were  now 
abandoEted,  and  Richard,  while  he  shed  bitter  tears 
over  his  disappointed  hopes  of  glory,  was  little  con- 
soled by  the  recollection  that  the  failure  was  in 
some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages  which 
he  had  given  his  enemies  by  his  own  hasty  and 
imprudent  temper. 
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*  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father 
thus/'  he  said  to  De  Vaux,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
resentment.  "  No  slanders  they  could  have  uttered 
against  so  wise  a  king  would  have  been  believed  in 
Christendom ;  whereas  —  fool  that  I  am ! — I  have 
not  only  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  deserting  me, 
but  even  a  colour  for  casting  all  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  upon  my  unhappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  galling  to  the 
King  that  De  Vaux  was  rejoiced  when  the  arrival 
of  an  ambassador  from  Saladin  turned  his  reflections 
into  a  different  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  Emir  much  respected  bj 
the  Soldan,  whose  name  was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi 
He  derived  his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  the  race  or  tribe  of  Hashem,  in  witness 
of  which  genealogy  he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large 
dimensions.  He  had  also  three  times  performed 
the  journey  to  Mecca,  from  which  he  derived  his 
epithet  of  El  Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim.  Notwith- 
standing these  various  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
Abdallah  was  (for  an  Arab)  a  boon  companion,  who 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  laid  aside  his  gravity  so 
far  as  to  quaff  a  blithe  flagon,  when  secrecy  insured 
him  against  scandal.  He  was  likewise  a  statesman, 
whose  abilities  had  been  used  by  Saladin  in  various 
negotiations  with  the  Christian  princes,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Richard,  to  whom  El  Hadgi  was 
personally  known  and  acceptable.  Animated  by 
the  cheerful  acquiescence  with  which  the  envoy  of 
Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for  the  combat,  a  safe- 
conduct  for  all  who  might  choose  to  witness  it,  and 
offered  his  own  person  as  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity, 
Richard  soon  forgot  his  disappointed  hopes,  and  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  Christian  league,  in 
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the  interesting  discussions  preceding  a  combat  in 
the  lists. 

The  station  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert 
was  assigned  for  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  betwixt  the  Christian 
and  Saracen  camps.  It  was  agreed  that  Conrade  of 
Montserrat,  the  defendant,  with  his  godfathers,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  should  appear  there  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  combat,  with  a  hundred  armed  followers,  and 
no  more ;  that  Richard  of  England  and  his  brother 
Salisbury,  who  supported  the  accusation,  should 
attend  with  the  same  number,  to  protect  his  cham- 
pion ;  and  that  the  Soldan  should  bring  with  him 
a  guard  of  five  hundred  chosen  followers,  a  band 
considered  as  not  more  than  equal  to  the  two  hun- 
dred Christian  lances.  Such  persons  of  considera- 
tion as  either  party  chose  to  invite  to  witness  the 
contest  were  to  wear  no  other  weapons  than  their 
swords,  and  to  come  without  defensive  armour. 
The  Soldan  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  lists, 
and  to  provide  accommodations  and  refreshments  of 
every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist  at  the  solem- 
nity ;  and  his  letters  expressed,  with  much  courtesy, 
the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in  the  prospect  of 
a  personal  and  peaceful  meeting  with  the  Meleoh 
Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  render  his  reception 
as  agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged  and  communi- 
cated to  the  defendant  and  his  godfathers!  Abdallah 
el  Hadgi  was  admitted  to  a  more  private  interview, 
where  he  heard  with  delight  the  strains  of  BlomdeL 
Having  first  carefully  put  his  green  turban  out  of 
sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap  in  its  stead,  he 
requited  the  Norman  minstrel's  music  with  a  drink- 
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ing-song  from  the  Persian,  and  quaffed  a  hearty 
flagon  of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that  his  practice 
matched  his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave 
and  sober  as  the  water-drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  his 
brow  to  the  ground  before  Saladin's  footstool,  and 
rendered  to  the  Soldan  an  account  of  his  embassy. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat, 
Conrade  and  his  friends  set  off  by  daybreak  to 
repair  to  the  place  assigned,  and  Sichard  left  the 
camp  at  the  same  hour  and  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  took  his  journey 
by  a  different  route,  a  precaution  which  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
quarrel  betwixt  their  armed  attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for 
quarrelling  with  any  one.  Nothing  could  have 
added  to  his  pleasurable  anticipations  of  a  desperate 
and  bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except  his  being  in 
his  own  royal  person  one  of  the  combatants ;  and 
he  was  half  in  charity  again  even  with  Conrade  of 
Montserrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay 
as  a  bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Richard 
caracoled  along  by  the  side  of  Queen  Berengaria's 
litter,  pointing  out  to  her  the  various  scenes  through 
which  they  passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song 
the  bosom  of  the  inhospitable  wilderness.  The 
former  route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrimage  to  Engaddi 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, so  that  the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery 
of  the  desert;  and  though  Berengaria  knew  her 
husband's  disposition  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to 
seem  interested  in  what  he  was  pleased  either  to 
say  or  to  sing,  she  could  not  help  indulging  some 
female  fears  when  she  found  herself  in  the  howling 
wilderness  with  so  small  an  escort*  which  seemed 
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almost  like  a  moving  speck  on  the  bosom  of  the 
plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not 
so  distant  from  the  camp  of  Saladin  but  what  they 
might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and  swept  off  by 
an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavalry, 
should  the  Pagan  be  faithless  enough  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  thus  tempting.  But  when  she  hinted 
these  suspicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  them  with 
displeasure  and  disdain.  "It  were  worse  than 
ingratitude/'  he  said,  "to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
the  generous  Soldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than 
once,  not  to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone, 
but  to  the  firmer  and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith 
Plantagenet,  who  had  no  such  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  the  Moslem  as  to  render  her  perfectly  at 
ease  when  so  much  in  their  power;  and  her  sur- 
prise had  been  far  less  than  her  terror,  if  the  desert 
around  had  suddenly  resounded  with  the  shout  of 
"Alia  hu ! "  and  a  band  of  Arab  cavalry  had  pounced 
on  them  like  vultures  on  their  prey.  Nor  were 
these  suspicions  lessened,  when,,  as  evening  ap- 
proached, they  were  aware  of  a  single  Arab  horse- 
man, distinguished  by  his  turban  and  long  lance, 
hovering  on  the  edge  of  a  small  eminence  like  a 
hawk  poised  in  the  air,  and  who  instantly,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  retinue,  darted  off  with 
the  speed  of  the  same  bird,  when  it  shoots  down 
the  wind  and  disappears  from  the  horizon. 

"We  must  be  near  the  station/'  said  King 
Richard ;  "  and  yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Saladin's 
outposts.  Methinks  I  hear  the  noise  of  the  Moorish 
horns  and  cymbals.  Get  you  into  order,  my  hearts, 
and  form  yourselves  around  the  ladies  soldier-like 
and  firmly." 
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As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer 
hastily  closed  in  upon  his  appointed  ground,  and 
they  proceeded  in  the  most  compact  order,  which 
made  their  numbers  appear  still  smaller ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  though  there  might  be  no  fear,  there  was 
anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity  in  the  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish 
music  which  came  ever  and  anon  more  distinctly 

m 

from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horseman  had 
been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King,  "  Were 
it  not  well,  my  liege,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of 
that  sandbank?  Or  would  it  stand  with  your 
pleasure  that  I  prick  forward  ?  Methinks,  by  all 
yonder  clash  and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more  than 
five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sandhills,  half  of  the 
Soldan  retinue'  must  be  drummers  and  cymbal- 
tossers.    Shall  I  spur  on?" 

The  baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit, 
and  was  just  about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs, 
when  the  King  exclaimed,  "Not  for  the  world 
Such  a  caution  would  express  suspicion,  and  could 
do  little  to  prevent  surprise,  which,  however,  I 
apprehend  not" 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm 
order,  till  they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sandhills, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when  a 
splendid  but  at  the  same  time  a  startling  spectacle 
awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary 
fountain,  distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by 
solitary  groups  of  palm-trees,  was  now  the  centre  of 
an  encampment,  the  embroidered  flags  and  gilded 
ornaments  of  which  glittered  far  and  wide,  and 
reflected  a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  setting 
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sun.  The  coverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were  of 
the  gayest  colours,  scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue, 
and  other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues,  and  the  tops 
of  their  pillars,  or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with 
golden  pomegranates  and  small  silken  flags.  But, 
besides  these  distinguished  pavilions,  there  were 
what  Thomas  de  Vaux  considered  as  a  portentous 
number  of  the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs, 
being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate, 
according  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five 
thousand  men.  A  number  of  Arabs  and  Kurds, 
fully  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  encamp- 
ment, were  hastily  assembling,  each  leading  his 
horse  in  his  hand,  and  their  muster  was  accom- 
panied by  an  astonishing  clamour  of  their  noisy 
instruments  of  martial  music,  by  which  in  all  ages 
the  warfare  of  the  Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of 
dismounted  cavalry  in  front  of  their  encampment, 
when,  at  the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arose  high 
over  the  clangour  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprang 
to  his  saddle.  A  cloud  of  dust,  arising  at  the 
moment  of  this  manoeuvre,  hid  from  Bichard  and 
his  attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the 
distant  ridge  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  troops 
whose  sudden  movement  had  raised  the  cloud,  and, 
ascending  high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into 
the  fantastic  forms  of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and 
minarets.  Another  shrill  yell  was  heard  from  the 
bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle.  It  was  the  signal 
for  the  cavalry  to  advance,  which  they  did  at  full 
gallop,  disposing  themselves  as  they  came  forward 
so  as  to  come  in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks,  and 
rear  of  Richard's  little  bodyguard,  who  were  thus 

surrounded,  and  almost  choked,  by  the  dense  clouds 
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of  dust  enveloping  them  on  each  side,  through 
which  were  seen  alternately,  and  lost,  the  grim 
forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Saracens,  brandishing 
and  tossing  their  lances  in  every  possible  direction, 
with  the  wildest  cries  and  halloos,  and  frequently 
only  reining  up  their  horses  when  within  a  spear's 
length  of  the  Christians,  while  those  in  the  rear 
discharged  over  the  heads  of  both  parties  thick 
volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the  litter  in 
which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed, 
and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an 
instant. 

"  Ha !  St.  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  must  take 
some  order  with  this  infidel  scum!" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her 
head  out,  and,  with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the 
shafts,  exclaimed,  "Royal  Richard,  beware  what 
you  do  I    See,  these  arrows  are  headless ! " 

"  Noble,  sensible  wench ! "  exclaimed  Richard. 
"  By  Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness 
of  thought  and  eye.  Be  not  moved,  my  English 
hearts,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  followers.  "Their 
arrows  have  no  heads ;  and  their  spears,  too,  lack 
the  steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome,  after 
their  savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would 
rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed  Move 
onward,  slow  and  steady." 

The  little  #  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly, 
accompanied  on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the 
shrillest  and  most  piercing  cries,  the  bowmen 
meanwhile  displaying  their  agility  by  shooting  as 
near  the  crests  of  the  Christians  as  was  possible 
without  actually  hitting  them,  while  the  lancers 
charged  each  other  with  such  rude  blows  of  their 
blunt  weapons  that  more  than  one  of  them  lost  his 
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saddle,  and  well-nigh  his  life,  in  this  rough  sport 
All  this,  though  designed  to  express  welcome,  had 
rather  a  doubtful  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  halfway  towards 
the  camp,  King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as 
it  were,  the  nucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary 
body  of  horsemen  howled,  whooped,  skirmished, 
and  galloped,  creating  a  scene  of  indescribable  con- 
fusion, another  shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which  all 
those  irregulars  who  were  on  the  front  and  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  little  body  of  Europeans  wheeled 
off,  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  long  and  deep 
column,  followed  with  comparative  order  and 
silence  in  the  rear  of  Eichard's  troop.  The  dust 
began  now  to  dissipate  in  their  front,  when  there 
advanced  to  meet  them,  through  that  cloudy  veil, 
a  body  of  cavalry  of  a  different  and  more  regular 
description,  completely  armed  with  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  and  who  might  well  have  served 
as  a  bodyguard  to  the  proudest  of  Eastern  monarchy 
This  splendid  troop  consisted  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  each  horse  which  it  contained  was  worth  an 
earl's  ransom.  The  riders  were  Georgian  and  Cir- 
cassian slaves  in  the  very  prime  of  life ;  their  hel- 
mets and  hauberks  were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so 
bright  that  they  shone  like  silver ;  their  vestures 
were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and  some  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver;  the  sashes  were  twisted  with  silk 
and  gold,  their  rich  turbans  were  plumed  and 
jewelled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards,  of  Damas- 
cene steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  on 
hilt  and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
military  music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian 
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body  they  opened  their  filee  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  let  them  enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard 
now  assumed  the  ioremoet  plape  in  his  troop,  aware 
that  Saladin  himself  was  approaching.  Nor  was 
it  long  when,  in  the  centre  of  his  bodyguard,  sur- 
rounded by  his  domestic  officers,  and  those  hideous 
negroes  who  guard  the  Eastern  haram,  and  whose 
misshapen  forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful 
by  the  richness  of  their  attire,  came  the  Soldan, 
with  the  look  and  manners  of  one  on  whose  brow 
Nature  had  written,  This  is  a  king !  In  his  snow- 
white  turban,  vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trousers, 
wearing  a  sash  of  scarlet  silk,  without  any  other 
ornament,  Saladin  might  have  seemed  the  plainest- 
dressed  man  in  his  own  guard.  But  closer  inspec- 
tion discerned  in  his  turban  that  inestimable  gem 
which  was  called  by  the  poets  the  Sea  of  light ; 
the  diamond  on  which  his  signet  was  engraved,  and 
which  he  wore  in  a  ring,  was  probably  worth  all 
the  jewels  of  the  English  crown,  and  a  sapphire 
which  terminated  the  hilt  of  his  canjiar  was  not  of 
much  inferior  value.  It  should  be  added  that,  to 
protect  him  from  the  dust,  which  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or  per- 
haps out  of  Oriental  pride,  the  Soldan  wore  a  sort 
of  veil  attached  to  his  turban,  which  partly  obscured 
the  view  of  his  noble  features.  He  rode  a  milk- 
white  Arabian,  which  bore  him  as  if  conscious  and 
proud'  of  his  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  further  introduction.  The 
two  heroic  monarchs,  for  such  they  both  weie, 
threw  themselves  at  once  from  horseback,  and  the 
troops  halting  and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing, 
they  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  profound 
«ilence»  and,  after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either 
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side,  they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  The 
pomp  and  display  upon  both  sides  attracted  no 
further  notice  —  no  one  saw  aught  save  Eichard 
and  Saladin,  and  they  too  beheld  nothing  but  each 
other.  The  looks  with  which  Richard  surveyed 
Saladin  were,  however,  more  intently  curious  than 
those  which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the 
Soldan  also  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  The  Melech  Eic  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water 
to  this  desert  I  trust  he  hath  no  distrust  of  this 
numerous  array.  Excepting  the  armed  slaves  of 
my  household,  those  who  surround  you  with  eyes 
of  wonder  and  of  welcome  are,  even  the  humblest 
of  them,  the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand 
tribes;  for  who  that  could  claim  a  title  to  be 
present. would  remain  at  home  when  such  a  Prince 
wad  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  the  terrors  of 
whode  name,  even  on  the  sands  of  Yemen,  the 
nurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab  subdues 
his  restive  steed !  * 

"And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby?*  said 
Richard,  looking  around  on  wild  forms  with  their 
persons  covered  with  haicks,  their  countenance 
swart  with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white  as 
ivory,  their  black  eyes  glancing  with  fierce  and 
preternatural  lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their 
turbans,:  and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple, 
even  to  meanness. 

"  They  claim  such  rank, n  said  Saladin ;  *  but, 
though  numerous,  they  are  within  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  and  bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre  — 
even  the  iron  of  their  lances  is  left  behind. " 

u  I  fear, "  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  "  they 
have  left  them  where  they  can  be  soon  found.  A 
most  flourishing  House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and 
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would  find  Westminster  Hall  something  too  narrow 
for  them. " 

u  Hush,  De  Vaux,  *  said  Richard,  *  I  command 
thee.  Noble  Saladin,  *  he  said,  *  suspicion  and 
thou  cannot  exist  on  the  same  ground.  Seest 
thou, n  pointing  to  the  litters,  u  I  too  have  brought 
some  champions  with  me,  though  armed  perhaps 
in  breach  of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fail 
features  are  weapons  which  cannot  be  left  behind. " 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an 
obeisance  as  lowly  as  if  looking  towards  Mecca, 
and  kissed  the  sand  in  token  of  respect 

*  Nay,  *  said  Richard, "  they  will  not  fear  a  closer 
encounter,  brother.  Wilt  thou  not  ride  towards 
their  litters,  and  the  curtains  will  be  presently 
withdrawn  ?  * 

"  That  may  Allah  prohibit !  *  said  Saladin,  "  since 
not  an  Arab  looks  on  who  would  not  think  it  shame 
to  the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces 
uncovered.  * 

"  Thou  shalt  see  them,  then,  in  private,  my 
royal  brother,"  answered  Richard. 

*  To  what  purpose  ?  *  answered  Saladin,  mourn- 
fully. "  Thy  last  letter  was,  to  the  hopes  which 
I  had  entertained,  like  water  to  fire;  and  where- 
fore should  I  again  light  a  flame  which  may  indeed 
consume,  but  cannot  cheer  me  ?  But  will  not  my 
brother  pass  to  the  tent  which  his  servant  hath 
prepared  for  him  ?  My  principal  black  slave  hath 
taken  order  for  the  reception  of  the  princesses,  the 
officers  of  my  household  will  attend  your  followers, 
and  ouTself  will  be  the  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
Richard. " 

He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavi- 
lion, where  was  everything  that  royal  luxury  could 
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devise.  De  Vaux,  who  was  in  attendance,  then 
removed  the  chappe  (capo),  or  long  riding-cloak, 
which  Eichard  wore,  and  he  stood  before  Saladin 
in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  while  it  bore 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  which  dis- 
guised the  thin  frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It 
was  Eichard* 8  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Saracen,  a  broad  straight 
blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  which 
extended  well-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel 
of  the  wearer. 

"  Had  I  not, "  said  Saladin,  "  seen  this  brand 
flaming  in  the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael, 
I  had  scarce  believed  that  human  arm  could  wield 
it  Might  I  request  to  see  the  Melech  Eic  strike 
one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and  in  pure  trial  of 
strength  ? " 

"  Willingly,  noble  Saladin,  *  answered  Richard ; 
and,  looking  around  for  something  whereon  to 
exercise  his  strength,  he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held 
by  one  of  the  attendants,  the  handle  being  of  the 
same  metal,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.     This  he  placed  on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honour 
led  him  to  whisper  in  English,  "  For  the  blessed 
Virgin's  sake,  beware  what  you  attempt,  my  liege! 
Your  full  strength  is  not  as  yet  returned :  give  no 
triumph  to  the  infidel." 

*  Peace,  fool ! "  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on 
his  ground,  and  casting  a  fierce  glance  around 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can  fail  in  his  presence  ? " 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his 
hands,  rose  aloft  to  the  King's  left  shoulder,  circled 
round  his  head,  descended  with  the  sway  of  some 
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terrific  engine,  and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  cm  the 
ground  in  two  pieces  as  a  woodsman  would  sever 
a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill. 

"  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful 
blow  1 "  said  the  Soldan,  critically  and  accurately 
examining  the  iron  bar  which  had  been  cut  asunder; 
and  the  blade  of  the  sword  was  so  well  tempered 
as  to  exhibit  not  the  least  token  of  having  suffered 
by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took  the 
King's  hand,  and,  looking  on  the  size  and  mus- 
cular strength  which  it  exhibited,  laughed  as  he 
placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so 
inferior  in  brawn  and  sinew. 

"Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English: 
*  it  will  be  long  ere  your  long  jackanapes  fingers 
do  such  a  feat  with  your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook 
there." 

*  Silence,  De  Vaux !  *  said  Richard  *  By  Our 
Lady,  he  understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning.  Be 
not  so  broad,  I  pray  thee. " 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said,  "  Something 
I  would  fain  attempt,  though  wherefore  should 
the  weak  show  their  inferiority  in  presence  of  the 
strong?  Yet  each  land  hath  its  own  exercises, 
and  this  may  be  new  to  the  Melech  Ria*  So 
saying,  he  took  from  the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk 
and  down,  and  placed  it  upright  on  one  end.  "  Can 
thy  weapon,  my  brother,  sever  that  cushion  ? "  he 
said  to  King  Richard. 

a  No,  surely,  *  replied  the  King.  u  No  sword  on 
earth,  were  it  the  Excalibar  of  King  Arthur,  can 
cut  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the 
blow. " 

"  Mark,  then, "  said  Saladin ;  and,  tucking  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  gown,   showed  his  arm,  thin 
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indeed  and  spare,  but  which  constant  exercise  had 
hardened  into  a  mass  consisting  of  naught  but 
bone,  brawn,  and  sinew.  He  unsheathed  his 
scimitar,  a  curved  and  narrow  blade,  which  glit- 
tered not  like  the  swords  of  the  Franks,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  dull  blue  colour,  marked  with 
ten  millions  of  meandering  lines,  which  showed 
how  anxiously  the  metal  had  been  welded  by  the 
armourer.  Wielding  this  weapon,  apparently  so 
inefficient  when  compared  to  that  of  Richard,  the 
Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left  foot, 
which  was  slightly  advanced ;  he  balanced  himself 
a  little  as  if  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping  at 
once  forward  drew  the  scimitar  across  the  cushion, 
applying  the  edge  so  dexterously,  and  with  so  little 
apparent  effort,  that  the  cushion  seemed  rather  to 
fall  asunder  than  to  be  divided  by  violence. 

"  It  is  a  juggler's  trick, "  said  De  Yaux,  darting 
forward  and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion 
which  had  been  cut  off,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of 
the  reality  of  the  feat  "  There  is  gramarye  in 
this. n 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he 
undid  the  sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn, 
laid  it  double  along  the  edge  of  his  sabre,  extended 
the  weapon  edgeways  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it 
suddenly  through  the  veil,  although  it  hung  on 
the  blade  entirely  loose,  severed  that  also  into  two 
parts,  which  floated  to  different  sides  of  the  tent, 
equally  displaying  the  extreme  temper  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  weapon  and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of 
him  who  used  it. 

*  Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother, "  said  Richard, 
"  thou  art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword, 
and  right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee!    Still, 
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however,  I  put  some  faith  in  a  downright  English 
blow,  and  what  we  cannot  do  by  sleight  we  eke 
out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  ait 
as  expert  in  inflicting  wounds  as  my  sage  Hakim 
in  curing  them.  I  trust  I  shall  see  the  learned 
leech.  I  have  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  had 
brought  some  small  present." 

As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for 
a  Tartar  cap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
De  Vaux  opened  at  once  his  extended  mouth  and 
his  large  round  eyes,  and  Bichard  gazed  with 
scarce  less  astonishment,  while  the  Soldan  spoke 
in  a  grave  and  altered  voice :  "  The  sick  man, 
sayeth  the  poet,  while  he  is  yet  infirm,  knoweth 
the  physician  by  his  step;  but  when  he  is  re- 
covered, he  knoweth  not  even  his  face  when  he 
looks  upon  him.0 

"  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! "  exclaimed  Richard. 

"  Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,  *  said  Thomas 
de  Vaux. 

"  That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim, "  said 
Richard,  "  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe, 
and  that  I  should  find  him  again  in  my  royal 
brother  Saladin!" 

u  Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world, "  answered 
the  Soldan :  "  the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always 
the  dervish. " 

"And  it  was  through  thy  intercession,"  said 
Richard,  "  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was 
saved  from  death,  and  by  thy  artifice  that  he 
revisited  my  camp  in  disguise  I " 

"  Even  so, "  replied  Saladin.  u  I  was  physician 
enough  to  know  that  unless  the  wounds  of  his 
bleeding  honouT  were  stanched  the  days  of  his  life 
must  be  few.     His  disguise  was  more  easily  pane- 
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trated  than  I  had  expected  from  the  success  of 
my  own." 

"An  accident,"  said  King  Kichard  (probably 
alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his 
lips  to  the  wound  of  the  supposed  Nubian),  u  let 
me  first  know  that  his  skin  was  artificially  dis- 
coloured; and  that  hint  once  taken,  detection 
became  easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  I  confidently  expect  that  he  will  do 
battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  full  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope, " 
said  the  Soldan.  "  I  have  furnished  him  with 
weapons  and  horse,  thinking  nobly  of  him  from 
what  I  have  seen  under  various  disguises." 

u  Knows  he  now, "  said  Richard,  "  to  whom  he 
lies  under  obligation  ?  * 

u  He  doth, "  replied  the  Saracen.  "  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  my  person  when  I  unfolded  my  purpose.  " 

"  And  confessed  he  aught  to  you  ? "  saj^  the  King 
of  England. 

"Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan;  "but 
from  much  that  passed  between  us,  I  conceive 
his  love  is  too  highly  placed  to  be  happy  in  its 
issue. " 

"  And  thou  knowest  that  his  daring  and  insolent 
passion  crossed  thine  own  wishes  ? "  said  Richard. 

"  I  might  guess  so  much, "  said  Saladin ;  "  but 
his  passion  had  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been 
formed,  and,  I  must  now  add,  is  likely  to  survive 
them.  I  cannot,  in  honour,  revenge  me  for  my 
disappointment  on  him  who  had  no  hand  in  it. 
Or,  if  this  high-born  dame  loved  him  better  than 
myself,  who  can  say  that  she  did  not  justice  to 
a  knight  of  her  own  religion,  who  is  full  of 
nobleness  ? " 
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"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood 
of  Plantagenet, "  said  Richard,  haughtily. 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan, " 
replied  the  Soldan.  "  Our  poets  of  the  Eastern 
countries  say  that  a  valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy 
to  kiss  the  lip  of  a  fair  queen,  when  a  cowardly 
prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment. But  with  your  permission,  noble  brother, 
I  must  take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  yonder  Nazarene  knight, 
much  less  worthy  of  hospitality,  but  who  must 
yet  be  suitably  entreated,  not  for  their  sakes,  bat 
for  mine  own  honour;  for  what  saith  the  sage 
Lokman  ?  — '  Say  not  that  the  food  is  lost  unto 
thee  which  is  given  to  the  stranger,  for  if  his 
body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  therewithal, 
not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name 
cherished  and  augmented. '  " 

The  Saracen  monarch  departed  from  King  Rich- 
ard's tent,  and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather 
with  signs  than  with  speech,  where  the  pavilion 
of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  was  pitched,  he 
went  to  receive  the  Marquis  of  Monteerrat  and  his 
attendants,  for  whom,  with  less  good-will  but  with 
equal  splendour,  the  magnificent  Soldan  had  pro- 
vided accommodations.  The  most  ample  refresh- 
ments, both  in  the  Oriental  and  alter  the  European 
fashion,  were  sprea  before  the  royal  and  princely 
guests  of  Saladin,  each  in  their  own  separate  pavi- 
lion ;  and  so  attentive  was  the  Soldan  to  the  habits 
and  taste  of  his  visitors,  that  Grecian  slaves  were 
stationed  to  present  them  with  the  goblet,  which 
is  the  abomination  of  the  sect  of  Mohammed.  Ere 
Richard  had  finished  his  meal,  the  ancient  Omrah, 
who  had  brought  the  Soldan 's  letter  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of  the  ceremonial 
to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of  combat 
Eichard,  who  knew  the  taste  of  his  old  acquain- 
tance, invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of 
wine  of  Schiraz ;  but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, with  a  rueful  aspect,  that  self-denial  in  the 
present  circumstances  was  a  matter  in  which  his 
life  was  concerned,  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in 
many  respects,  both  observed  and  enforced  by 
high  penalties  the  laws  of  the  Prophet 

u  Nay,  then, "  said  Eichard,  "  if  he  loves  not 
wine,  that  lightener  of  the  human  heart,  his  con- 
version is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction 
of  the  mad  priest  of  Engaddi  goes  like  chaff  down 
the  wind.  * 

The  King  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the 
articles  of  combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time, 
as  it  was  necessary  on  some  points  to  consult  with 
the  opposite  parties  as  well  as  with  the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and 
adjusted  by  a  protocol  in  French  and  in  Arabian, 
which  was  subscribed  by  Saladin  as  umpire  of  the 
field,  and  by  Eichard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees 
for  the  two  combatants.  As  the  Omrah  took  his 
final  leave  of  King  Eichard  for  the  evening,  De 
Vaux  entered. 

"The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "who  is  to  do 
battle  to-morrow  requests  to  know  whether  he  may 
not  to-night  pay  duty  to  his  royal  godfather  ? " 

u  Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Vaux  ? "  said  the 
King,  smiling ;  *  and  didst  thou  know  ap  ancient 
acquaintance  ?  * 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost, "  answered  De  Vaux, 
"  there  are  so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this 
la^d,  that  my  poor  brain  turns.     I  scarce  knew 
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Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  till  his  good  hound,  that 
had  been  for  a  short  while  under  my  care,  came 
and  fawned  on  me ;  and  even  then  I  only  knew  the 
tyke  by  the  depth  of  his  chest,  the  roundness  of  his 
foot,  and  his  manner  of  baying ;  for  the  poor  gaze- 
hound  was  painted  like  any  Venetian  courtesan. " 

"  Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutes  than  men, 
De  Vaux,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  will  not  deny, "  said  De  Vaux,  "  I  have  found 
them  ofttimes  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your 
Grace  is  pleased  to  term  me  sometimes  a  brute 
myself;  besides  that  I  serve  the  lion,  whom  all 
men  acknowledge  the  king  of  brutes." 

"  By  St  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance 
fairly  on  my  brow, "  said  the  King.  "  I  have  ever 
said  thou  hast  a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaux.  Marry,  one 
must  strike  thee  with  a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can 
be  made  to  sparkle.  But  to  the  present  gear  —  is 
the  good  knight  well  armed  and  equipped  ?  " 

u  Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly, "  answered  De 
Vaux.  "  I  know  the  armour  well :  it  is  that  which 
the  Venetian  commissary  offered  your  highness, 
just  ere  you  became  ill,  for  five  hundred  bezants. * 

"And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I 
warrant  me,  for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  present  pay- 
ment These  Venetians  would  sell  the  sepulchre 
itself !  ■ 

"  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler 
cause, "  said  De  Vaux. 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen, "  said 
the  King,  "  not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians. " 

"  I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more 
cautious, "  said  the  anxious  De  Vaux.  *  Here  are 
we  deserted  by  all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence 
given  to  one  or  another  j  we  cannot  hope  to  prosper 
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upon  the  land,  and  we  have  only  to  quarrel  with 
the  amphibious  republic,  to  lose  the  means  of 
retreat  by  sea !  * 

"  I  will  take  care, "  said  Kichard,  impatiently, 
"  but  school  me  no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is 
of  interest,  hath  the  knight  a  confessor  ? " 

"  He  hath, "  answered  De  Vaux ;  "  the  hermit  of 
Engaddi,  who  erst  did  him  that  office  when  pre- 
paring for  death,  attends  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  fame  of  the  duel  having  brought  him 
hither. " 

a  'Tis  well,  *  said  Eichard ;  u  and  now  for  the 
knight's  request  Say  to  him,  Richard  will  re- 
ceive him  when  the  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  shall  have  atoned  for 
his  fault  beside  the  Mount  of  St.  George ;  and  as 
thou  passest  through  the  camp,  let  the  Queen 
know  I  will  visit  her  pavilion ;  and  tell  Blondel 
to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards Richard,  wrapping  his  mantle  around  him 
and  taking  his  ghittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the 
direction  Of  the  Queen's  pavilion.  Several  Arabs 
passed  him,  but  always  with  averted  heads  and 
looks  fixed  upon  the  earth,  though  he  could  observe 
that  all  gazed  earnestly  after  him  when  he  was 
past  This  led  him  justly  to  conjecture  that  his 
person  was  known  to  them,  but  that  either  the 
Soldan's  commands  or  their  own  Oriental  polite- 
ness forbade  them  to  seem  to  notice  a  sovereign 
who  desired  to  remain  incognito. 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his 
Queen,  he  found  it  guarded  by  those  unhappy 
officials  whom  Eastern  jealousy  places  around  the 
zenana.      Blondel  was  walking  before  the  door, 
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and  touched  his  rote  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
manner  which  made  the  Africans  show  their  ivory 
teeth,  and  bear  burden  with  their  strange  gestures 
and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

"  What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black 
cattle,  Blondel  ? "  said  the  King.  "  Wherefore 
goest  thou  not  into  the  tent  ?  * 

"  Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head 
nor  the  fingers,  *  said  Blondel ;  "  and  these  honest 
blackamoors  threatened  to  cut  me  joint  from  joint 
if  I  pressed  forward." 

*  Well,  enter  with  me, "  said  the  King,  "  and  I 
will  be  thy  safeguard. " 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords 
to  King  Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  him.  In  the  interior 
of  the  pavilion  they  found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen.  While  Berengaria  wel- 
comed Blondel,  King  Richard  spoke  for  some  time 
secretly  and  apart  with  his  fair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "  Are  we  still  foes,  my  fair  Edith  ?  * 
he  said  in  a  whisper. 

a  No,  my  liege, "  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  just  so 
low  as  not  to  interrupt  the  music  "  None  can 
bear  enmity  against  King  Richard,  when  he  deigns 
to  show  himself,  as  he  really  is,  generous  and 
noble,  as  well  as  valiant  and  honourable. " 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The 
King  kissed  it  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then 
proceeded. 

"  You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in 
this  matter  was  feigned;  but  you  are  deceived 
The  punishment  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  was 
just;  for  he  had  betrayed — no  matter  for  how 
tempting  a  bribe,   fair  cousin  —  the  trust  com- 
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mitted  to  him.  But  I  rejoice,  perchance  as  much 
as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  him  a  chance  to  win 
the  field,  and  throw  back  the  stain  which  for  a 
time  clung  to  him  upon  the  actual  thief  and 
traitor.  No!  Future  times  may  blame  Richard 
for  impetuous  folly ;  but  they  shall  say  that  in 
rendering  judgment  he  was  just  when  he  should, 
and  merciful  when  he  could.0 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King, "  said  Edith. 
u  They  may  call  thy  justice  cruelty,  thy  mercy 
caprice.  " 

"And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself/  said  the 
King,  "  as  if  thy  knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled 
on  his  armour,  were  unbelting  it  in  triumph.  Con* 
rade  of  Montserrat  is  held  a  good  lance.  What  if 
the  Scot  should  lose  the  day?" 

"  It  is  impossible !  •  said  Edith,  firmly.  "  My 
own  eyes  saw  yonder  Oonrade  tremble  and  change 
colour,  like  a  base  thief.  He  is  guilty;  and  the 
trial  by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God. 
I  myself,  in  such  a  cause,  would  encounter  him 
without  fear.* 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wouldst,  wench, " 
said  the  King,  "  and  beat  him  to  boot ;  for  there 
never  breathed  a  truer  Plantagenet  than  thou.  " 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, 
"  See  that  thou  continue  to  remember  what  is  due 
to  thy  birth. n 

"  What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at 
this  moment  ?  *  said  Edith.  "  Am  I  of  such  light 
nature  as  to  forget  my  name,  my  condition  ?  * 

"  I  will  speak  plainly,    Edith, "   answered  the 

King,  "  and  as  to  a  friend.    What  will  this  knight 

be  to  you,  should  he  come  off  victor  from  yonder 

lists  ? ■ 
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a  To  me  I  "  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame 
and  displeasure.  "  What  can  he  be  to  me  more 
than  an  honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  grace  as 
Queen  Berengaria  might  confer  on  him,  had  he 
selected  her  for  his  lady,  instead  of  a  more  un- 
worthy choice  ?  The  meanest  knight  may  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  an  empress,  but  the  glory 
of  his  choice,  "  she  said  proudly,  u  must  be  his 
reward. " 

"  Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you," 
said  the  King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  with  honour  and  ap- 
plause, and  his  sufferings  with  tears,"  answered 
Edith.  "  Had  he  desired  other  reward,  he  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  affections 
within  his  own  degree." 

*  You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night- 
gear  for  his  sake  ?  "  said  King  Richard. 

"  No  more, "  answered  Edith,  *  than  I  would 
have  required  him  to  expose  his  life  by  an  action 
in  which  there  was  more  madness  than  honour." 

"  Maidens  talk  ever  thus, "  said  the  King ;  "  but 
when  the  favoured  lover  presses  his  suit,  she  says, 
with  a  sigh,  her  stars  had  decreed  otherwise." 

"  Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  time, 
threatened  me  with  the  influence  of  my  horoscope,' 
Edith  replied  with  dignity.  *  Trust  me,  my  liege, 
whatever  be  the  power  of  the  stars,  your  poor 
kinswoman  will  never  wed  either  infidel  or  obscure 
adventurer.  Permit  me,  that  I  listen  to  the  music 
of  Blondel,  for  the  tone  of  your  royal  admonitions 
is  scarce  so  grateful  to  the  ear  " 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  offered  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance  and  horse  to  hone  ? 

Ghat. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  that  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the 
cause  <Jf  the  present  assemblage  of  various  nations 
at  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  should  take  place  at 
one  hour  after  sunrise.  The  wide  lists,  which  had 
been  constructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard,  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long  by  forty 
in  width.  They  extended  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal  advan- 
tage of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin's  royal  seat  was 
erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure,  just  in 
the  centre,  where  the  combatants  were  expected  to 
meet  in  mid  encounter.  Opposed  to  this  was  a 
gallery  with  closed  casements,  so  contrived  that 
the  ladies,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected, 
might  see  the  fight  without  being  themselves  ex- 
posed to  view.  At  either  extremity  of  the  lists 
was  a  barrier  which  could  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the 
Archduke,  perceiving  that  his  was  lower  than  King 
Richard's,  refused  to  occupy  it ;  and  Coeur  de  Lien, 
who  would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  for- 
mality should  have  interfered  with  the  combat, 
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readily  agreed  that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were 
called,  should  remain  on  horseback  during  the  fight 
At  one  extremity  of  the  lists  were  placed  the  fol- 
lowers of  Richard,  and  opposed  to  them  were  those 
who  accompanied  the  defender,  Comrade.  Around 
the  throne  destined  for  the  Soldan  were  ranged  his 
splendid  Georgian  Guards,  and  the  rest  of  the 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak  the  lists  were  surrounded 
by  even  a  larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard 
had  seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun's  glorious  orb  arose  above  the 
desert,  the  sonorous  call,  "  To  prayer !  to  prayer !  * 
was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and  an- 
swered by  others  whose  rank  and  zeal  entitled  them 
to  act  as  muezzins.  It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to 
see  them  all  sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
peating their  devotions,  with  their  faces  turned  to 
Mecca.  But  when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  the 
sun's  rays,  now  strengthening  fast,  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  Lord  of  Gilsland's  conjecture  of  the  night 
before.  They  were  flashed  back  from  many  a  spear- 
head, for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  preceding  day 
were  certainly  no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it 
out  to  his  master,  who  answered  with  impatience 
that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  Soldan,  but  if  De  Vaux  was  afraid  of  his  bulky 
body  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard, 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers 
threw  themselves  from  their  horses  and  prostrated 
themselves,  as  if  for  a  second  morning  prayer.  This 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Queen,  with  Edith 
and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pavilion  to  the 
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gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards  of  Sala- 
din's  seraglio  escorted  them,  with  naked  sabres., 
whose  orders  were  to  cut  to  pieces  whomsoever,  were 
he  prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  gaze  on  the 
ladies  as  they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise 
his  head  until  the  cessation  of  the  music  should 
make  all  men  aware  that  they  were  lodged  in  their 
gallery,  not  to  be  gazed  on  by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reve- 
rence to  the  fair  sex  called  forth  from  Queen  Beren- 
garia  some  criticisms  vety  unfavourable  to  Saladin 
and  his  country.  But  their  den,  as  the  royal  fair 
called  it,  being  securely  closed  and  guarded  by  their 
sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
contenting  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for 
the  present  the  still  more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being 
seen. 

Meantime  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went, 
as  was  their  duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed 
and  prepared  for  combat  The  Archduke  of  Austria 
was  in*  no  hurry  to  perform  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, having  had  rather  an  unusually  severe  de- 
bauch upon  wine  of  Schiraz  the  preceding  evening. 
But  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply 
concerned  in  the  event  of  the  combat,  was  early  be- 
fore the  tent  of  Conrade  of  Montserrat  To  his  great 
surprise,  the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves?"  said  the 
Grand  Master,  in  great  anger. 

"  We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend,"  answered 
Conrade's  squiTe ;  "  but  even  you  may  not  at  present 
enter :  the  Marquis  is  about  to  confess  himself." 

"  Confess  himself ! "  exclaimed  the  Templar,  in  a 
tone  where  alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn. 
"  And  to  whom,  I  pray  thee  ? " 
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"  My  master  bid  me  be  secret,"  said  the  squire ; 
on  which  the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him,  and 
entered  the  tent  almost  by  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  in  the  act  of 
beginning  his  confession. 

"  What  means  this,  Marquis  ? "  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "  Up,  for  shame  1  Or,  if  you  must  needs 
confess,  am  not  I  here?" 

"I  have  confessed  to  you  too  often  already" 
replied  Comrade,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  faltering 
voice.  "  For  God's  sake,  Grand  Master,  begone,  and 
let  me  unfold  my  conscience  to  this  holy  man." 

"In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am?"  said  the 
Grand  Master.  "  Hermit,  prophet,  madman,  say,  if 
thou  darest,  in  what  thou  excellest  me  ? " 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  know 
that  I  am  like  the  latticed  window,  and  the  divine 
light  passes  through  to  avail  others,  though,  alas ! 
it  helpeth  not  me.  Thou  art  like  the  iron  stan- 
chions, which  neither  receive  light  themselves  nor 
communicate  it  to  any  one." 

"  Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said 
the  Grand  Master.  "The  Marquis  shall  not  con- 
fess this  morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  part  not 
from  his  side." 

"  Is  this  your  pleasure  ?  "  said  the  hermit  to  Con- 
rade ;  "  for  think  not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man, 
if  you  continue  to  desire  my  assistance." 

"  Alas,"  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  u  what  would 
you  have  me  say  ?  Farewell  for  a  while :  we  will 
speak  anon." 

"Oh,  procrastination!"  exclaimed  the  hermit; 
"thou  art  a  soul-murderer!  Unhappy  man,  fare- 
well—  not  for  a  while,  but  until  we  shall  both 
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meet — no  matter  where.  And  for  thee/'  he  added, 
turning  to  the  Grand  Master,  "Tremble!" 

"  Tremble ! "  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously. 
"I  cannot  if  I  would." 

The  hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left 
the  tent. 

"Come!  to  this  gear  hastily/'  said  the  Grand 
Master,  "since  thou  wilt  needs  go  through  the 
foolery.  Hark  thee,  I  think  I  know  most  of  thy 
frailties  by  heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail,  which 
may  be  somewhat  a  long  one,  and  begin  with  the 
absolution.  What  signifies  counting  the  spots  of 
dirt  that  we  are  about  to  wash  from  our  hands?" 

"Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Con- 
rade,  "it  is  blasphemous  to  speak  of  pardoning 
another." 

"  That  is  not  according  to  the  canon,  Lord  Mar- 
quis," said  the  Templar.  "  Thou  art  more  scrupu- 
lous than  orthodox.  The  absolution  of  the  wicked 
priest  is  as  effectual  as  if  he  were  himself  a  saint, 
otherwise  God  help  the  poor  penitent!  What 
wounded  man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that 
tents  his  gashes  have  clean  hands  or  no?  Come, 
shall  we  to  this  toy?" 

"No,"  said  Conrade,  "I  will  rather  die  uncon- 
fessed  than  mock  the  sacrament." 

"  Come,  noble  Marqtlis,"  said  the  Templar,  "  rouse 
up  your  courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's 
time  thou  shalt  stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or 
confess  thee  in  thy  helmet  like  a  valiant  knight." 

"Alas,  Grand  Master,"  answered  Conrade,  "all 
augurs  ill  for  this  affair.  The  strange  discovery  by 
the  instinct  of  a  dog,  the  revival,  of  this  Scottish 
knight,  who  comes  into  the  lists  like  a  spectre  —  all 
betokens  eviL" 
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"Pshaw,"  said  the  Templar,  "I  have  seen  thee 
bend  thy  lance  boldly  against  him  in  sport,  and  with 
equal  chance  of  success.  Think  thou  art  but  in  a 
tournament,  and  who  bears  him  better  in  the  tilt- 
yard  than  thou?  Come,  squires  and  armourers, 
your  master  must  be  accoutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  to 
arm  the  Marquis. 

"  What  morning  is  without  ? "  said  Comrade. 

"  The  sun  rises  dimly,"  answered  a  squire. 

"Thou  seest,'  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade, 
"naught  smiles  on  us." 

"Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,  my  son," 
answered  the  Templar.  "Thank  Heaven,  that 
hath  tempered  the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thine 
occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master;  but  his  jests 
had  lost  their  influence  on  the  harassed  mind  of 
the  Marquis,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to 
seem  gay,  his  gloom  communicated  itself  to  the 
Templar. 

"  This  craven,"  he  thought,  "  will  lose  the  day 
in  pure  faintness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  which 
he  calls  tender  conscience.  I,  whom  visions  and 
auguries  shake  not,  who  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as 
the  living  rock,  I  should  have  fought  tie  combat 
myself.  Would  to  God  the*  Scot  may  strike  him 
dead  on  the  spot :  it  were  next  best  to  his  winning 
the  victory.  But  come  what  will,  he  must  have  no 
other  confessor  than  myself :  our  sins  are  too  much 
in  common,  and  he  might  confess  my  share  with 
his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind, 
he  continued  to  assist  the  Marquis  in  arming,  but 
it  was  in  silence. 
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The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points, 
tod  mounted  like  men  who  were  to  do  battle  for  a 
kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their  visors  up,  and, 
riding  around  the  lists  three  times,  showed  them- 
selves to  the  spectators.  Both  were  goodly  persons, 
and  both  had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was 
an  air  of  manly  confidence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot, 
a  radiancy  of  hope,  which  amounted  even  to  cheer- 
fulness, while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled 
much  of  Conrade's  natural  courage,  there  lowered 
still  on  his  brow  a  cloud  of  ominous  despondence. 
Even  his  steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and 
blithely  to  the  trumpet-sound  than  the  noble  Arab 
which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth;  and  the 
SprHck-hprecher  shook  his  head  while  he  observed 
that  while  the  challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in 
the  course  of  the  sun — that  is,  from  right  to  left, 
the  defender  made  the  same  circuit  widdenrins  — 
that  is,  from  left  to  right,  which  is  in  most  countries 
held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the 
gallery  occupied  by  the  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood 
the  hermit  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  as  a  Carmelite 
friar.  Other  churchmen  were  also  present  To 
this  altar  the  challenger  and  defender  were  succes- 
sively brought  forward,  conducted  by  their  respec- 
tive sponsors.  Dismounting  before  it,  each  knight 
avouched  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath 
on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his  success 
might  be  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
what  he  then  swore.  They  also  made  oath,  that 
they  came  to  do  battle  in  knightly  guise,  and  with 
the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the  use  of  spells, 
charms,  or  magical  devices,  to  incline  victory  to 
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their  side.  The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow 
with  a  firm  and  manly  voice,  and  a  bold  and  cheer- 
ful countenance.  When  the  ceremony  was  finished, 
the  Scottish  knight  looked  at  the  gallery,  and  bent 
his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  in- 
visible beauties  which  were  enclosed  within ;  then, 
loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprang  to  the  saddle 
without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his 
courser  carry  him  in  a  succession  of  caracoles  to 
his  station  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lists. 
Conrade  also  presented  himself  before  the  altar 
with  boldness  enough;  but  his  voice,  as  he  took 
the  oath,  sounded  hollow,  as  it  drowned  in  his 
helmet.  The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to 
Heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to  the  just  quarrel  grew 
white  as  they  uttered  the  impious  mockery.  As  he 
turned  to  remount  his  horse,  the  Grand  Master 
approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify  something 
about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and  whispered, 
" Coward  and  fool!  recall  thy  senses,  and  do  me 
this  battle  bravely,  else,  by  Heaven,  shouldst  thou 
escape  him,  thou  escapest  not  me!* 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered 
perhaps  completed  the  confusion  of  the  Marquis's 
nerves,  for  he  stumbled  as  he  made  to  horse ;  and 
though  he  recovered  his  feet,  sprang  to  the  saddle 
with  his  usual  agility,  and  displayed  his  address  in 
horsemanship  as  he  assumed  his  position  opposite 
to  the  challenger's,  yet  the  accident  did  not  escape 
those  who  were  on  the  watch  for  omens  which 
might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer  that  God 
would  show  the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the 
lists.  The  trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rang 
a  flourish,  and  a  herald-at-arms  proclaimed  at  the 
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eastern  end  of  the  lists,  "Here  stands  a  good 
knight,  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the 
royal  King  Richard  of  England,  who  accuseth  Con- 
rade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  of  foul  treason  and 
dishonour  done  to  the  said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced 
the  name  and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto 
scarce  generally  known,  a  loud  and  cheerful  ac- 
claim burst  from  the  followers  of  King  Richard, 
and  hardly,  notwithstanding  repeated  commands 
of  silence,  suffered  the  reply  of  the  defendant  to  be 
heard.  He,  of  course,  avouched  his  innocence,  and 
offered  his  body  for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the 
combatants  now  approached,  and  delivered  to  each 
his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  former 
around  his  neck,  that  his  two  hands  might  remain 
free,  one  for  the  management  of  the  bridle,  the 
other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing, 
the  leopard,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and 
broken  chain,  in  allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  The 
shield  of  the  Marquis  bore,  in  reference  to  his  title, 
a  serrated  and  rocky  mountain.  Each  shook  his 
lance  aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  tough- 
ness of  the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in 
the  rest.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  squires  now 
retired  to  the  barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat  op- 
posite to  each  other,  face  to  face,  with  couched  lance 
and  closed  visor,  the  human  form  so  completely 
enclosed  that  they  looked  more  like  statues  of 
molten  iron  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
silence  of  suspense  was  now  general :  men  breathed 
thicker,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  in  their 
eyes,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
snorting  and  pawing  of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sen- 
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sible  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  were  impatient 
to  dash  into  career.  They  stood  thus  for  perhaps 
three  minutes,  when,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  Sol- 
dan,  a  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with  their 
brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  striking  his 
horse  with  the  spurs  and  slacking  the  rein,  the 
horses  started  into  full  gallop,  and  the  knights  met 
in  mid  space  with  a  shock  like  a  thunderbolt  The 
victory  was  not  in  doubt  —  no,  not  one  moment 
Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  practised  war- 
rior ;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in  the 
midst  of  his  shield,  bearing  his  lance  so  straight 
and  true  that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from  the 
steel  spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet  The 
horse  of  Sir  Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three  yards 
and  fell  on  his  haunches,  but  the  rider  easily  raised 
him  with  hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade  there 
was  no  recovery.  Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced 
through  the  shield,  through  a  plated  corselet  of 
Milan  steel,  through  a  secret,  or  coat  of  linked  mail, 
worn  beneath  the  corselet,  had  wounded  him  deep 
in  the  bosom,  and  borne  him  from  his  saddle, 
leaving  the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his 
wound.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  Saladin  himself, 
descending  from  his  throne,  crowded  around  the 
wounded  man ;  while  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  drawn 
his  sword  ere  yet  he  discovered  his  antagonist  was 
totally  helpless,  now  commanded  him  to  avow  his 
guilt  The  helmet  was  hastily  unclosed,  and  the 
wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the  skies,  replied, 
"  What  would  you  more  ?  Grod  hath  decided  justly 
—  I  am  guilty.  But  there  are  worse  traitors  in 
the  camp  than  I.  In  pity  to  my  soul,  let  me  have 
a  confessor!" 
He  revived  as  he  uttered  these  words. 
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"The  talisman,  the  powerful  remedy,  royal 
brother!"  said  King  Bichard  to  Saladin. 

"The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  "is  more 
fit  to  be  dragged  from  the  lists  to  the  gallows  by 
the  heels  than  to  profit  by  its  virtues ;  and  some 
such  fate  is  in  his  look/'  he  added,  after  gazing 
fixedly  upon  the  wounded  man,  "  for,  though  his 
wound  may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael's  seal  is  on  the 
wretch's  brow." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Richard.  "I  pray  you  do 
for  him  what  you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  have 
time  for  confession.  Slay  not  soul  and  body  !  To 
him  one  half-hour  of  time  may  be  worth  more,  by 
ten  thousand-fold,  than  the  life  of  the  oldest 
patriarch.* 

"  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Saladin.  "  Slaves,  bear  this  wounded  man  to  our 
tent." 

"  Do  not  so,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  gloomily  looking  on  in  silence.  "  The  royal 
Duke  of  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this 
unhappy  Christian  prince  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  Saracens,  that  they  may  try  their  spells  upon 
him.  We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  he  be 
assigned  to  our  care." 

"  That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  offered 
to  recover  him?"  said  Richard. 

"Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting 
himself.  "If  the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines, 
he  may  attend  the  patient  in  my  tent." 

"  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Rich- 
ard to  Saladin,  "  though  the  permission  be  ungra- 
ciously yielded.  But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work. 
Sound,  trumpets  1  shout,  England  i  in  honour  of 
England's  champion ! " 
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Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal  rang  forth 
at  once,  and  the  deep  and  regular  shout  which  for 
ages  has  been  tjie  English  acclamation  sounded, 
amidst  the  shrill  and  irregular  yells  of  the  Arabs, 
like  the  diapason  of  the  organ  amid  the  howling  of 
a  storm.    There  was  silence  at  length. 

"Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Coeur 
de  lion,  "  thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may 
change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  though 
clerks  quote  Scripture  for  the  impossibility.  Yet 
I  have  more  to  say  to  you  when  I  have  conducted 
you  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best  judges 
and  best  rewarders  of  deeds  of  chivalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent 

"And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend 
them.  I  promise  thee  our  Queen  will  not  think  her- 
self welcome,  if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank 
her  royal  host  for  her  most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the 
invitation. 

•  "I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said 
"  The  leech  leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the 
champion  the  lists,  even  if  he  be  summoned  to  a 
bower  like  those  of  Paradise.  And  further,  royal 
Eichard,  know  that  the  blood  of  the  East  flows  not 
so  temperately  in  the  presence  of  beauty  as  that  of 
your  land.  What  saith  the  Book  itself  ?  —  'Her 
eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,  who 
shall  look  upon  it  ? '  He  that  would  not  be  burnt 
avoideth  to  tread  on  hot  embers,  wise  men  spread 
not  the  flax  before  a  bickering  torch  —  He,  saith  the 
sage,  who  hath  forfeited  a  treasure,  doth  not  wisely 
to  turn  back  his  head  to  gaze  at  it" 

Richard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  which  flowed  from  manners  so 
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different  from  his  own,  and  urged  his  request  no 
further. 

"  At  noon/'  said  the  Soldan,  as  he  departed,  "  I 
trust  ye  will  all  accept  a  collation  under  the  black 
camel-skin  tent  of  a  chief  of  Kurdistan/' 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the 
Christians,  comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  admitted  to  sit  at  a  feast  made 
for  princes. 

"  Hark ! "  said  Richard,  "  the  timbrels  announce 
that  our  Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  their 
gallery.  And  see,  the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground, 
as  if  struck  down  by  a  destroying  angel  All  lie 
prostrate,  as  if  the  glance  of  an  Arab's  eye  could 
sully  the  lustre  of  a  lady's  cheek !  Come,  we  will 
to  the  pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither 
in  triumph.  How  I  pity  that  noble  Soldan,  who 
knows  but  of  love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior 
nature ! " 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure, 
to  welcome  the  introduction  of  the  victor  into  the 
pavilion  of  Queen  Berengaria.  He  entered,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  his  sponsors,  Richard  and 
Thomas  Longsword,  and  knelt  gracefully  down 
before  the  Queen,  though  more  than  half  the 
homage  was  silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on 
her  right  hand. 

"Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King, 
whose  delight  was  in  the  execution  of  such  chival- 
rous usages.  "  Let  Beauty  honour  Chivalry !  Undo 
his  spurs,  Berengaria  1  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou 
owest  him  what  marks  of  favour  thou  canst  give. 
Unlace  his  helmet,  Edith!  By  this  hand  thou 
shalt,  wert  thou  the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the 
line,  and  he  the  poorest  knight  on  earth  i " 
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Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,  Beren- 
garia  with  bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify 
her  husband's  humour,  and  Edith  blushing  and 
growing  pale  alternately,  as  slowly  and  awkwardly 
she  undid,  with  Longsword's  assistance,  the  fas- 
tenings which  secured  the  helmet  to  the  gorget 

"And  what  expect  you  from  beneath  this  iron 
shell  ? "  said  Eichard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque 
gave  to  view  the  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
his  face  glowing  with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less 
so  with  present  emotion  "  What  think  ye  of  him, 
gallants  and  beauties?"  said  Richard.  "Doth  he 
resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth  he  present 
the  face  of  an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer? 
No,  by  my  good  sword!  Here  terminate  his  va- 
rious disguises.  He  hath  knelt  down  before  yon 
unknown  save  by  his  worth:  he  arises,  equally 
distinguished  by  birth  and  by  fortune.  The  ad* 
venturous  knight,  Kenneth,  arises  David  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland!" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
Edith  dropped  from  her  hand  the  helmet,  which 
she  had  just  received. 

"Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "it  is  even 
so.  Ye  know  how  Scotland  deceived  us  when  she 
proposed  to  send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold 
company  of  her  best  and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms 
in  this  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  failed  to  comply 
with  her  engagements.  This  noble  youth,  under 
whom  the  Scottish  Crusaders  were  to  have  been 
arrayed,  thought  foul  scom  that  his  arm  should  be 
withheld  from  the  holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at 
Sicily  with  a  small  train  of  devoted  and  faithful 
attendants,  which  was  augmented  by  many  of  his 
countrymen  to  whom  the  rank  of  their  leader  was 
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unknown.  The  confidants  of  the  Royal  Prince 
had  all,  save  one  old  follower,  fallen  by  death, 
when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept,  had  nearly  oc- 
casioned my  cutting  off,  in  a  Scottish  adventurer, 
one  of  the  noblest  hopes  of  Europe.  Why  did  you 
not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Huntingdon,  when 
endangered  by  my  hasty  and  passionate  sentence  ? 
Was  it  that  you  thought  Richard  capable  of  abusing 
the  advantage  I  possessed  over  the  heir  of  a  King 
whom  I  have  so  often  found  hostile?" 

"I  did  you  not  that  injustice,  royal  Richard," 
answered  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  "  but  my  pride 
brooked  not  that  I  should  avow  myself  Prince  of 
Scotland  in  order  to  save  my  life,  endangered  for 
default  of  loyalty.  And,  moreover,  I  had  made 
my  vow  to  preserve  my  rank  unknown  till  the 
Crusade  should  be  accomplished;  nor  did  I  men- 
tion it  save  in  articulo  mortis,  and  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  to  yonder  reverend  hermit.1' 

"It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then, 
which  made  the  good  man  so  urgent  with  me  to 
recall  my  severe  sentence  ? "  said  Richard.  "  Well 
did  he  say  that,  had  this  good  knight  fallen  by  my 
mandate,  I  should  have  wished  the  deed  undone 
though  it  had  cost  me  a  limb.  A  limb '  I  should 
have  wished  it  undone  had  it  cost  me  my  life,  since 
the  world  would  have  said  that  Richard  had  abused 
the  condition  in  which  the  heir  of  Scotland  had 
placed  himself  by  his  confidence  in  his  generosity." 

"Yet  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what 
strange  and  happy  chance  this  riddle  was  at  length 
read?"  said  the  Queen  Berengaria. 

. "  Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England," 
said  the  King,  "in  which  we  learnt,  among  other 
unpleasant  news,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
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seized  upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Ninian,  and  alleged  as  a  cause  that  his  heir, 
being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  against  the  heathen  of  Borassia, 
was,  in  fact,  in  our  camp,  and  in  our  power ;  and, 
therefore,  William  proposed  to  hold  these  nobles  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the  first  light 
on  the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  and 
my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  De  Vaux,  who,  on 
his  return  from  Ascalon,  brought  back  with  him 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick- 
skulled  slave,  who  had  gone  thirty  miles  to  unfold 
to  De  Vaux  a  secret  he  should  have  told  to  ma" 

"  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland.  "  He  knew  from  experience  that  my 
heart  is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself 
Plantagenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft?  thou  commodity  of  old  iron, 
and  Cumberland  flint,  that  thou  art!"  exclaimed 
the  King.  "It  is  we  Plantagenets  who  boast  soft 
and  feeling  hearts,  Edith/'  turning  to  his  cousin, 
with  an  expression  which  called  the  blood  into  her 
cheek.  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  fair  cousin,  and, 
Prince  of  Scotland,  thine." 

"Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back, 
and  endeavouring  to  hide  her  confusion  under  an 
attempt  to  rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity. 
"Remember  you  not  that  my  hand  was  to  be 
the  signal  of  converting  to  the  Christian  faith  the 
Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and  all  his  turbaned 
host  ? " 

"Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped 
about,  and  sits  now  in  another  corner,"  replied 
Richard 

"Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong," 
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said  the  hermit,  stepping  forward.  "  The  heavenly 
host  write  nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant 
records  —  it  is  man's  eyes  whieh  are  too  weak  to 
read  their  characters  aright  Know  that  when 
Saladin  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto, 
I  read  in  the  stars  that  there  rested  under  my  roof 
a  prince,  the  natural  foe  of  Eichard,  with  whom  the 
fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet  was  to  be  united.  Could 
I  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank 
was  well  known  to  me,  as  he  often  visited  my 
cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies?  Again,  the  lights  of  the  firmament  pro- 
claimed that  this  prince,  the  husband  of  Edith 
Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian ;  and  I  —  weak 
and  wild  interpreter !  —  argued  thence  the  conver- 
sion of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose  good  qualities 
seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better 
faith.  The  sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled 
me  to  the  dust,  but  in  the  dust  I  have  found  com- 
fort !  I  have  not  read  aright  the  fate  of  others :  who 
can  assure  me  but  that  I  may  have  miscalculated 
mine  own  ?  God  will  not  have  us  break  into  His 
council-house,  or  spy  out  His  hidden  mysteries. 
We  must  wait  His  time  with  watching  and  prayer, 
with  fear  and  with  hope.  I  came  hither  the  stem 
seer,  the  proud  prophet,  skilled,  as  I  thought,  to 
instruct  princes,  and  gifted  even  with  supernatural 
powers,  but  burdened  with  a  weight  which  I 
deemed  no  shoulders  but  mine  could  have  borne. 
But  my  bands  have  been  broken  1  I  go  hence 
humble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent,  and  not 
hopeless.1' 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assem* 
bly ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  from  that  period  his 
frenzy  fits  seldom  occurred,  and  his  penances  were 
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of  a  milder  character,  and  accompanied  -with  better 
hopes  of  the  future.  So  much  is  there  of  self* 
opinion,  even  in  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of  his 
hating  entertained  and  expressed  an  unfounded  pie* 
diction  with  so  much  vehemence  seemed  to  operate 
like  loss  of  blood  on  the  human  frame,  to  modify 
and  lower  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  further  particulars  the 
conferences  at  the  royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  as  mute  in  the 
presence  of  Edith  Plantagenet  as  when  he  was 
bound  to  act  under  the  character  of  an  obscure  and 
nameless  adventurer.  It  may  be  well  believed  that 
he  there  expressed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the 
passion  to  which  he  had  so  often  before  found  it 
difficult  to  give  words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Raisin 
waited  to  receive  the  princes  of  Christendom  in 
a  tent  which,  but  for  its  large  size,  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the  common 
Kurdman,  or  Arab;  yet  beneath  its  ample  and 
sable  covering  was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the 
most. gorgeous  fashion  of  the  East,  extended  upon 
carpets  of  the  richest  stuffs,  with  cushions  laid  for 
the  guests.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  describe  the 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  the  superb  embroidery  in 
Arabesque,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  the  mus- 
lins of  India,  which  were  here  unfolded  in  all  their 
splendour ;  far  less  to  tell  the  different  sweetmeats, 
ragouts  edged  with  rice  coloured  in  various  manners, 
with  all  the  other  niceties  of  Eastern  cookery. 
Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  game  and  poultry  dressed 
in  pilaus,  were  piled  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
and  porcelain,  and  intermixed  with  large  mazers  of 
sherbet,,  cooled  in.  snow  and  ice  from  the  caverns  of 
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Mount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of  cushions  at 
the  head  of  the  banquet  seemed  prepared  for  the 
master  of  the  feast,  and  such  dignitaries  as  he 
might  call  to  share  that  place  of  distinction,  while 
from  the  roof  of  the  tent  in  all  quarters,  but  over 
this  seat  of  eminence  in  particular,  waved  many  a 
banner  and  pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won  and 
kingdoms  overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above 
them  all  a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud,  the  ban- 
ner of  Death,  with  this  impressive  inscription  — 
"  Saladin,  Kino  of  Kings  —  Saladin,  Victoe  of 
Victoss — Saladin  must  die."  Amid  these  prepa* 
rations  the  slaves  who  had  arranged  the  refresh- 
ments stood  with  drooped  heads  and  folded  arms, 
mute  and  motionless  as  monumental  statuary,  or  as 
automata  which  waited  the  touch  of  the  artist  to 
put  them  in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests, 
the  Soldan,  imbued,  as  most  were,  with  the  super- 
stitions of  his  time,  paused  over  a  horoscope  and 
corresponding  scroll,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi  when  he  departed  .from 
the  camp. 

u  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  which,  pretending  to  draw  the  curtain 
of  futurity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  to  guide, 
and  darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  illumi- 
nate !  Who  would  not  have  said  that  I  was  that 
enemy  most  dangerous  to  Richard  whose  enmity 
was  to  be  ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ? 
Yet  it  now  appears  that  a  union  betwixt  this 
gallant  Earl  and  the  lady  will  bring  about  friend- 
ship betwixt  Richard  and  Scotland,  an  enemy  more 
dangerous  than  I,  as  a  wild-cat  in  a  chamber  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant  desert. 
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But  then/1  he  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  "  the 
combination  intimates  that  this  husband  was  to  be 
Christian.  Christian  ? "  he  repeated,  after  a  pause. 
"  That  gave  the  insane  fanatic  star-gazer  hopes  that 
I  might  renounce  my  faith  1  But  me,  the  faithful 
follower  of  our  Prophet — me  it  should  have  unde- 
ceived, lie  there,  mysterious  scroll,"  he  added, 
thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of  cushions;  "strange 
are  thy  bodements  and  fatal,  since,  even  when  true 
in  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  who  attempt 
to  decipher  their  meaning  all  the  effects  of  false- 
hood.   How  now !  what  means  this  intrusion  ? " 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,  who  rushed 
into  the  tent  fearfully  agitated,  with  each  strange 
and  disproportioned  feature  wrenched  by  horror 
into  still  more  extravagant  ugliness,  his  mouth 
open,  his  eyes  staring,  his  hands,  with  their  shri- 
velled and  deformed  fingers,  wildly  expanded. 

"  What  now  ? "  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

"  Aecipe  hoe  !  "  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

"  Ha !  say*st  thou  ? "  answered  Saladin. 

*  Aecipe  hoc  !"  replied  the  panic-struck  creature, 
unconscious,  perhaps,  that  he  repeated  the  same 
words  as  before. 

"Hence,  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  said  the 
Emperor. 

"  Nor  am  I  further  fool,"  said  the  dwarf, "  than 
to  make  my  folly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  my 
bread,  poor  helpless  wretch  1  Hear,  hear  me,  great 
Soldan ! " 

"  Nay,  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  to  complain  of " 
said  Saladin,  "  fool  or  wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the 
ear  of  a  King.  Retire  hither  with  me;"  and  he 
led  him  into  the  inner  tent. 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  soon 
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broken  off  by  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  announ- 
cing the  arrival  of  the  various  Christian  princes, 
whom  Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal 
courtesy  well  becoming  their  rank  and  his  own; 
but,  chiefly,  he  saluted  the  young  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  generously  congratulated  him  upon 
prospects  which  seemed  to  have  interfered  with 
and  overclouded  those  which  he  had  himself 
entertained. 

"But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  "thou  noble 
youth,  that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  more  welcome 
to  Saladin  than  was  Kenneth  to  th6  solitary  Ilde- 
rim  when  they  met  in  the  desert,  or  the  distressed 
Ethiop  to  the  Hakim  Adonbec.  A  brave  and 
generous  disposition  like  thine  hath  a  value  inde- 
pendent of  condition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught 
which  I  here  proffer  thee  is  as  delicious  from  an 
earthen  vessel  as  from  a  goblet  of  gold." 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  various  important 
services  he  had  received  from  the  generous  Soldan  ; 
but  when  he  had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of 
sherbet  which  the  Soldan  had  proffered  to  him,  he 
could  not  help  remarking  with  a  smile, "  The  brave 
cavalier,  Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  ice, 
but  the  munificent  Soldan  cools  his  sherbet  with 
snow." 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Kurdman  as 
wise  as  a  Hakim?"  said  the  Soldan.  "He  who 
does  on  a  disguise  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart  and  the  learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the 
dress  which  he  assumes.  I  desired  to  see  how 
a  brave  and  single-hearted  cavalier  of  Frangistan 
would  conduct  himself  in  debate  with  such  a  chief 
as  I  then  seemed;  and  I  questioned  the  truth  of  a 
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well-known  fact,  to  know  by  what  arguments  thou 
wouldst  support  thy  assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  who  stood  a  little  apart,  was  struck  with 
the  mention  of  iced  sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure 
and  some  bluntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  about  to  replace  it 

"Most  delicious!"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep 
draught,  which  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
f everishness  following  the  debauch  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  rendered  doubly  acceptable.  He  sighed 
as  he  handed  the  cup  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars.  Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf,  who 
advanced  and  pronounced  with  a  harsh  voice  the 
words  Accipe  hoc/  The  Templar  started,  like  a 
steed  who  sees  a  lion  under  a  bush  beside  the  path- 
way ;  yet  instantly  recovered,  and  to  hide,  perhaps, 
his  confusion,  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips;  but 
those  lips  never  touched  that  goblet's  rim.  The 
sabre  of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as  lightning  leaves 
the  cloud  It  was  waved  in  the  air, — and  the  head 
of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tent,  while  the  trunk  remained  for  a  second  stand- 
ing, with  the  goblet  still  clenched  in  its  grasp, 
then  fell,  the  liquor  mingling  with  the  blood  that 
spurted  from  the  veins.1 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and 
Austria,  nearest  to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the 
bloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  started  back  as  if  appre- 
hensive that  his  turn  was  to  come  next.  Richard 
and  others  laid  hand  on  their  swords. 

"Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as 
composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  nor  you, 
royal  England,  be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seen. 

i  Note  IL  — Death  of  the  Grand  Master. 
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Not  for  his  manifold  treasons ;  —  not  for  the  attempt 
which,  as  may  be  vouched  by  his  own  squire,  he 
instigated  against  King  Richard's  life; — not  that 
he  pursued  the  Prince  of  Scotland  and  myself  in 
the  desert,  reducing  us  to  save  our  lives  by  the 
speed  of  our  horses ;  —  not  that  he  had  stirred  up 
the  Maronites  to  attack  us  upon  this  very  occasion, 
had  I  not  brought  up  unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs 
as  rendered  the  scheme  abortive ;  —  not  for  any  or 
all  of  these  crimes  does  he  now  lie  there,  although 
each  were  deserving  such  a  doom;  —  but  because, 
scarce  half  an  hour  ere  he  polluted  our  presence,  as 
the  simoom  empoisons  the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded 
his  comrade  and  accomplice,  Gonrade  of  Montser- 
rat,  lest  he  should  confess  the  infamous  plots  in 
which  they  had  both  been  engaged." 

"  How  1  Conrade  murdered  ?  And  by  the  Grand 
Master,  his  sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend!" 
exclaimed  Richard.  "Noble  Soldan,  I  would  not 
doubt  thee ;  yet  this  must  be  proved,  otherwise  " 

"  There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  point* 
ing  to  the  terrified  dwarf.  "  Allah,  who  sends  the 
firefly  to  illuminate  the  night  season,  can  discover 
secret  crimes  by  the  most  contemptible  means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  the  dwarfs  story, 
which  amounted  to  this.  —  In  his  foolish  curiosity, 
or,  as  he  partly  confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of 
pilfering,  Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent  of 
Conrade,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  atten- 
dants, some  of  whom  had  left  the  encampment  to 
carry  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and 
others  were  availing  themselves  of  the  means  which 
Saladin  had  supplied  for  revelling.  The  wounded 
man  slept  under  the  influence  of  Saladin's  wonder- 
ful talisman,  so  that  the  dwarf  had  opportunity  to 
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pry  about  at  pleasure,  until  he  was  frightened  into 
concealment  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step.  He 
skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet  could  see  the  motions 
and  hear  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master,  who 
entered,  and  carefully  secured  the  covering  of  the 
pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim  started  from 
sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  sus- 
pected the  purpose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  alarm  that  he  demanded  wherefore  he 
disturbed  him. 

"  I  come  to  confess  and  to  absolve  thee,"  answered 
the  Grand  Master. 

Of  their  further  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  re- 
membered little,  save  that  Gonrade  implored  the 
Grand  Master  not  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and 
that  the  Templar  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a 
Turkish  dagger,  with  the  words  Accipe  hoe  —  words 
which  long  afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imagi- 
nation of  the  concealed  witness. 

"I  verified  the  tale/'  said  Saladin,  "by  causing 
the  body  to  be  examined ;  and  I  made  this  unhappy 
being,  whom  Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of  the 
crime,  repeat  in  your  own  presence  the  words  which 
the  murderer  spoke;  and  you  yourselves  saw  the 
effect  which  they  produced  upon  his  conscience." 

The  Soldan  paused,  and  the  King  of  England 
broke  silence :  — 

•'  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  But  wherefore  in  this  presence? 
Wherefore  with  thine  own  hand?" 

"  I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but 
had  I  not  hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether 
averted,  since,  if  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste  of 
my  cup,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  how  could  I, 
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without  incurring  the  brand  of  inhospitality,  have 
done  him  to  death  as  he  deserved  ?  Had  he  mur- 
dered my  father,  and  afterwards  partaken  of  my 
food  and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  could 
have  been  injured  by  me.  But  enough  of  him : 
let  his  carcass  and  his  memory  be  removed  from 
amongst  us." 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of 
the  slaughter  obliterated  or  concealed  with  such 
ready  dexterity  as  showed  that  the  case  was  not 
altogether  so  uncommon  as  to  paralyse  the  assis- 
tants and  officers  of  Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene 
which  they  had  beheld  weighed  heavily  on  their 
spirits,  and  although,  at  the  courteous  invitation  of 
the  Soldan,  they  assumed  their  seats  at  the  banquet, 
yet  it  was  with  the  silence  of  doubt  and  amazement 
The  spirits  of  Richard  alone  surmounted  all  cause 
for  suspicion  or  embarrassment.  Tet  he  too  seemed 
to  ruminate  on  some  proposition,  as  if  he  were  de- 
sirous of  making  it  in  the  most  insinuating  and 
acceptable  manner  which  was  possible.  At  length 
he  drank  off  a  large  bowl  of  wine,  and,  addressing 
the  Soldan,  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  not 
true  that  he  had  honoured  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
with  a  personal  encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile  that  he  had  proved 
his  horse  and  his  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scot- 
land, as  cavaliers  are  wont  to  do  with  each  other 
when  they  meet  in  the  desert,  and  modestly  added 
that,  though  the  combat  was  not  entirely  decisive, 
he  had  not,  on  his  part,  much  reason  to  pride  him- 
self on  the  event.  The  Scot,  on  the  other  hand, 
disclaimed  the  attributed  superiority,  and  wished 
to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 
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"Enough  of  "honour  thou  hast  had  in  the  en- 
counter," said  Kichard,  "  and  I  envy  thee  more  for 
that  than  for  the  smiles  of  Edith  Plantagenet, 
though  one  of  them  might  reward  a  bloody  day's 
work.  But  what  say  yon,  noble  princes  ?  Is  it  fit- 
ting that  such  a  royal  ring  of  chivalry  should  break 
up  without  something  being  done  for  future  times 
to  speak  of  ?  What  is  the  overthrow  and  death  of  a 
traitor  to  such  a  fair  garland  of  honour  as  is  here 
assembled,  and  which  ought  not  to  part  without 
witnessing  something  more  worthy  of  their  regard  ? 
How  say  you,  princely  Soldan  ?  What  if  we  two 
should  now,  and  before  this  fair  company,  decide 
the  long-contended  question  for  this  land  of  Pales- 
tine, and  end  at  once  these  tedious  wars  ?  Yonder 
are  the  lists  ready,  nor  can  Paynimrie  ever  hope  a 
better  champion  than  thou.  I,  unless  worthier 
offers,  will  lay  down  my  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tendom, and,  in  all  love  and  honour,  we  will  do 
mortal  battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.0 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan 's  answer. 
His  cheek  and  brow  coloured  highly,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  present  that  he  hesitated  whether 
he  should  accept  the  challenge.  At  length  he  said, 
"Fighting  for  the  Holy  City  against  those  whom 
we  regard  as  idolaters,  and  worshippers  of  stocks 
and  stones  and  graven  images,  I  might  confide  that 
Allah  would  strengthen  my  arm;  or  if  I  fell  be- 
neath the  sword  of  the  Melech  Eic,  I  could  not 
pass  to  Paradise  by  a  more  glorious  death.  But 
Allah  has  already  given  Jerusalem  to  the  true 
believers,  and  it  were  a  tempting  the  God  of  the 
Prophet  to  peril,  upon  my  own  personal  strength 
and  skill,  that  which  I  hold  securely  by  the  supe- 
riority of  my  forces." 
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"If  not  for  Jerusalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  would  entreat  a  favour  of 
an  intimate  friend,  "yet,  for  the  love  of  honour, 
let  us  run  at  least  three  courses  with  grinded 
lances  ? " 

"  Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half  smiling  at  Coeur 
de  Lion's  affectionate  earnestness  for  the  combat, 
"even  this  I  may  not  lawfully  do.  The  master 
places  the  shepherd  over  the  flock,  not  for  the  shep- 
herd's own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sheep. 
Had  I  a  son  to  hold  the  sceptre  when  I  fell,  I  might 
have  had  the  liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  brave 
this  bold  encounter ;  but  your  own  Scripture  sayeth 
that,  when  the  herdsman  is  smitten,  the  sheep  are 
scattered." 

"Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard, 
turning  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
would  have  given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for 
that  one  half-hour  beside  the  Diamond  of  the 
Desert  I " 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awa- 
kened the  spirits  of  the  assembly,  and,  when  at 
length  they  arose  to  depart,  Saladin  advanced  and 
took  Coeur  de  lion  by  the  hand. 

"  Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said, "  we  now  part, 
never  to  meet  again.  That  your  league  is  dissolved, 
no  more  to  be  reunited,  and  that  your  native  forces 
are  far  too  few  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your  en- 
terprise, is  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  yourself.  I 
may  not  yield  you  up  that  Jerusalem  which  you 
so  much  desire  to  hold.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  you, 
a  Holy  City.  But  whatever  other  terms  Richard 
demands  of  Saladin  shall  be  as  willingly  yielded 
as  yonder  fountain  yields  its  waters.  Ay,  and  the 
same  should  be  as  frankly  afforded  by  Saladin,  if 
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Richard  stood  in  the  desert  with  but  two  archers  in 
his  train ! " 

The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  own 
camp,  and  in  a  short  space  afterwards  the  young 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  espoused  by  Edith  Planta- 
genet.  The  Soldan  sent,  as  a  nuptial  present  on  this 
occasion, the  celebrated  Talisman;  but  though  many 
cures  were  wrought  by  means  of  it  in  Europe,  none 
equalled  in  success  and  celebrity  those  which  the 
Soldan  achieved.  It  is  still  in  existence,  having 
been  bequeathed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  a 
brave  knight  of  Scotland,  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  in 
whose  ancient  and  highly  honoured  family  it  is  still 
preserved ;  and,  although  charmed  stones  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  modern  Pharmacopoeia,  its  vir- 
tues are  still  applied  to  for  stopping  blood,  and  in 
cases  of  canine  madness.1 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which 
Richard  relinquished  his  conquests  are  to  be  found 
in  every  history  of  the  period. 

1  Note  III.  —The  Lee  Penny. 
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Note  I.  p.  686.  —  Sir  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilsland. 

He  was  an  historical  hero,  faithfully  attached,  as  is  here  ex- 
pressed, to  King  Richard,  and  is  noticed  with  distinction  in 
the  romance  mentioned  in  the  Introduction.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  romance,  mention  is  made  of  a  tournament,  in 
which  the  king  returns  three  times  with  a  fresh  suit  of  armour, 
which  acted  as  a  disguise ;  and  at  each  appearance,  some 
knight  of  great  prowess  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  him. 
When  Richard  returned  the  second  time,  the  following  is  Mr. 
Ellis's  account  of  his  proceedings  :  "  He  now  mounted  a  bay 
horse,  assumed  a  Biiit  of  armour  painted  red,  and  a  helmet,  the 
crest  of  which  was  a  red  hound,  with  a  long  tail  which  reached 
to  the  earth  ;  an  emblem  intended  to  convey  his  indignation 
against  the  heathen  hounds  who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and 
his  determination  to  attempt  their  destruction.  Having  suffi- 
ciently signalised  himself  in  his  new  disguise,  he  rode  into  the 
ranks  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more  formidable  adver- 
sary; and,  delivering  his  spear  to  his  squire,  took  his  mace, 
and  assaulted  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  a  knight  whose  prowess 
was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Sir  Thomas, 
apparently  not  at  all  disordered  by  a  blow  which  would  have 
felled  a  common  adversary,  calmly  advised  him  to  go  and 
amuse  himself  elsewhere;  but  Richard,  having  aimed  at  him  a 
second  and  more  violent  stroke,  by  which  his  helmet  was 
nearly  crushed,  he  returned  it  with  such  vigour  that  the  king 
lost  his  stirrups,  and,  recovering  himself  with  some  difficulty, 
rode  off  with  all  speed  into  the  forest.*  —  Elus'b  Specimens* 
pp.  193,  194, 

Note  II.  p.  836.  —  Death  of  the  Grand  Master. 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  supposed  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  was  taken  from  the  real  tragedy  enacted  by  Sala- 
din  upon  the  person  of  Arnold  or  Reginald  de  Chatillon. 
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This  person,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  seized  a  castle  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert,  from  whence  he  made  plundering  excur- 
sions, and  insulted  and  abused  the  pilgrims  who  were  on  their 
journey  to  Mecca.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  account  that  Saladin 
declared  war  against  Quy  de  Lusignan,  the  last  Latin  King 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Christian  monarch  was  defeated  by 
Saladin  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  and  having  been  made 
prisoner,  with  Chatillon  and  others,  was  conducted  before  the 
Soldan.  The  victor  presented  to  his  exhausted  captive  a  cup 
of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow.  Lusignan,  having  drunk,  was 
about  to  hand  the  cup  to  Chatillon,  when  the  Soldan  inter- 
fered. "  Your  person,"  he  said,  "  my  royal  prisoner,  is  sacred, 
but  the  cup  of  Saladin  must  not  be  profaned  by  a  blasphemous 
robber  and  ruffian."  So  saying,  he  slew  the  captive  knight  by 
a  blow  of  his  scimitar.  —  See  Gibbon's  History. 

Note  III.  p.  948.  — The  Lib  Penny. 

Since  the  last  sheet  of  this  volume  of  the  present  edition 
was  printed  off,  a  kind  friend  has  transmitted  the  following 
curious  document,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  alleged 
virtues  of  the  Lee  Penny  had  at  one  time  given  uneasiness  to 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  Clydesdale. 

(Copy.) 

Extract  from  the  Asssmblie  Books  at  Glasgow,  anent  the  Lee  Peony 
stone. 

Apud  Glasgow,  21  of  October.1 

Synod.  Sess.  2. 
Quhilk  day,  amongest  the  referries  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Lanark,  it  was  proponed  to  the  Synod  that  Gavin  Hamilton 
of  Raploch  had  pursueit  an  Complaint  before  them  against  Sir  James 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  anent  the  superstitious  using  of  an  Stone,  set  in 
silver,  for  the  curing  of  deceased  Cattle,  qft  the  said  Gavin  affirmed 
could  not  be  lawfully  nsit,  and  that  they  had  deferrit  to  give  <my 
decisionne  thairin  till  the  advice  of  the  Assemblie  might  he  had 
concerning  the  same.  The  Assemblie  having  inqnirit  of  the  man- 
ner of  using  thereof,  and  particularly  understood,  be  examination  of 
the  said  Laird  of  Lee  and  otherwise,  that  the  custom  is  only  to  cast 
the  stone  in  some  water,  and  give  the  deseasit  Cattle  thereof  to 

^    ■  ■     ■  '  -     —  «i  i       **  ■  ■  m  —  »^»  —  ^  ■      — ^  >-■      .  —  »  ■      ■»■«■■■        !■■■*!■  11.       ii    ^*^^m^m^^^        ■      — 

1  The  year  is  unfortunately  not  given ;  but  the  8ir  James  Lock- 
hart  named  in  the  extract  was  born  in  1596,  and  died  in  1674. 
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drink,  and  that  the  same  is  done  without  using  any  words,  such  as 
Charmers  and  Sorcereirs  use  in  thair  unlawfull  practices ;  and  con- 
sidering that  in  nature  thair  are  many  things  seen  to  work  strange 
effects,  whereof  no  human  wit  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleast 
God  to  give  to  stones  and  herbs  a  speciall  vertue  for  healing  of 
many  infirmities  in  man  and  beast,  advises  the  Brethren  to  sur- 
cease thair  process,  as  therein  they  perceive  no  ground  of  Offence, 
and  admonishes  the  said  Laird  of  Lee,  in  the  using  of  the  said 
stone,  to  take  lieid  that  it  be  usit  hereafter  with  the  least  sean- 
dle  that  possibly  maybe.  Extract  out  of  the  Books  of  the  Assem- 
blie  holden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  at  thair  command. 

M.  Bobert  Young,  Clerk  to  the 
Assemblie  at  Glasgow. 
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EDITOB'S  NOTES, 


(a)  p.  499.  "  Gab."  The  best  known  examples  of  gabs  are 
in  the  "Voyage  de  Charlemagne  a  Jerusalem  et  a  Constanti- 
nople.* M.  Gaston  Paris  dates  the  poem  about  1080  ;  M.  L6on 
Gautier,  about  1 120.  At  Constantinople  Charles  and  his  peers 
make  gab*y  or  boasts  of  what  they  can  do.  The  King  hears 
them,  and  insists  that  they  shall  accomplish  their  boasts,  one 
of  which  involves  the  dishonour  of  his  own  daughter.  By  aid 
of  Heaven  they  miraculously  fulfil  their  large  promises.  The 
passage  is  in  a  very  rude  style  of  buffoonery. 

(b)  p.  500.  Largesses  to  minstrels.  These  were  given  on  a 
scale  so  profuse  that  the  Church  and  her  preachers  used  to 
denounce  the  foolish  liberality  of  princes.  One  trouv&re,  more 
modest,  offered  to  introduce  a  certain  earl  into  his  epic  poem 
on  the  stage  of  Antioch  for  the  bribe  of  a  pair  of  scarlet 
hose.  The  offer  was  declined.  See  Lion  Gautier,  "  Epopees 
Franchisee." 

(e)  p.  710.  "  Mr.  Mills.1'  See  this  historian's  criticism  in 
the  Editor's  Introduction.  He  objects  that  in  "The  Be- 
trothed" Scott  created  Gloucester  into  a  bishopric  three 
hundred  years  too  early. 

(rf)  p.  725.  "  The  Irthing."  A  beautiful  tributary  of  the 
Eden  flowing  under  a  Roman  camp,  among  the  gills  from 
which  "  Tom  of  the  Gills"  took  his  name. 

(e)  p.  807.  "Orvietan."  The  supposed  antidote  to  all 
poisons,  more  fully  described  in  "  Kenilworth." 

(/)  p.  843.  c<  Gyges."  This  earliest  known  owner  of  the 
magic  ring  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the  "Republic."  He 
was  King  of  Lydia. 

Andrew  Lang. 

February  1894. 
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A',  all ;  he.     '  An*  a',"  too,  also. 

A,  in. 

"A.  B.  Memorial,"  a  legal  statement 
which  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

Abacu$,  probably  the  mystic  staff  of  the 
phallic  worshippers. 

Abbettance,  support,  encouragement. 

Abbey ;  the  sanctuary  tor  debtors  at  Holy- 
rood  Abbey. 

Abbey-etede,  abbey-stall. 

"A  be,"  abet,  alone. 

"  Abencerragee  and  Eegrie,"  rival  Moor- 
ish families  of  Granada,  In  Spain. 

Abidden,  stayed,  remained. 

Abigail,  a  lady's-maid. 

A' body,  everybody. 

Aboon,  abune,  above. 

Abuilziemente,  abulziemenU,  habili- 
ments, accoutrements. 

"Abune  by  ordinar"  above  the  common. 

Aby,  abye,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

"  Acolyte  of  chivalry"  an  attendant  or 
junior  assistant  In  a  ceremony;  a 
novice. 

Accolade,  a  slap  given  with  the  flat  blade 
of  a  sword  in  the  oeremony  of  con- 
ferring knighthood. 

Acccmpt,  account 

Acquent,  acquainted. 

Adad,  a-dod.  Possibly  a  variation  of 
egad. 

Adjected,  appended,  added. 

Adust,  looking  as  if  burned  or  scorched. 

Advertei*,  advertise,  to  inform. 

Advising,  the  deliberation  of  a  cause 
or  process  so  as  to  give  judgment 
upon  It. 

Aet  an*,  one ;  a. 

Aefauld,  one-fold,  honest. 

A j,  off. 

AfrayiUy.  affrightecDy. 

Afore,  before. 

A/rile,  an  evil  genius. 

A/Urkend,  afterwards. 

A' gad,  egad  1  my  stars  I 

Again,  agane,  against,  until. 

Again-e'en,  about  evening. 

Agee,  ajee,  awry. 


AgowLmgo. 
Agrafe,  a  clasp. 
A-awearding,  mumming. 
Ahint,  behind. 
Aibline,  perhaps. 
Aiare,  sour. 

^■■VHrweWi  ew  a^Swnaw^p  ^va\  s^pUMWUie^Pvenv 

A*k,  an  oak. 

AQoer,  an  acre,  a  Held. 

Ail,  to  come  In  the  way  of,  to  prevent 

Ain,  own. 

Air,  early;  an  open  sea-beach. 

Aim,  Iron. 

Airt,  to  direct 

AiLaite.  oats.    Ait**,  oaten. 

AUmeal,  oatmeal. 

Alaek-a-day.  alas ! 

Alan,  a  wolf-greyhound. 

Alone,  alone. 

Albe,  a  long  white  linen  robe  worn  by 

priests. 
Aleade,  alcalde,  a  Spanish  magistrate  or 

judge.  .«. 

Alembic,  an  old  chemical  apparatus  or 

vessel,  used  for  distilling. 
"  Alert,  alette,  an,"  an  alarm,  an  Intima- 
tion of  danger. 
Atecipharmice,  antidotes  to  poisons,  Ac. 
Alicant,  a  strong  sweet  Spanish  wine. 
Alkun,  all  kind  of. 
"Alia  Akbar!"  God  is  great  I 
"jtOaAtt/'GodlsGod. 
"AUa  Ula  alia,  Mahomed  remml  alia,' 

God  Is  God ;  Mohammed,  the  prophet 

of  God. 
"  Allah  kerkm."  God  is  merciful. 
AUanerHe,  only. 
Allay,  to  mix  with,  to  dilute. 
AUenarly,  solely. 
"  Alonged  if,"  longeth  for. 
4 -Jew.  on  Are. 
Almatne,  Germans. 
Almoner,  the  distributer  of  alms. 
Aletaleua,  also. 
Aleatia.  a  sanctuary  in   Whltefrlamv 

London. 
AleweUI,  as  well. 
Althof,  although, 
A'm,  I  am. 
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Ambry,  close  cupboard  for  keeping  cold 

W  sM0SrSa^SSOBWM    VMWMi   tnVt 

Ambusoado,  an  ambush. 

Amice,  a  loos*  flowing  garment 

Amiral,  admiral. 

Amna,  am  not. 

An,  if,  suppose,  although. 

jinan,  Bh?  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Anee,  once. 

"  J1M0  wud,  and  ays  wow,"  tneraiatng 

in  insanity. 
Andrea  Femora,  the  Highland  broad 

■word. 
4n«atA,  beneath. 

Anent,  opposite,  respecting,  about. 
Anes,  once. 

"  Ann  and  owe',"  now  and  again. 
"  Anes  and  for  aye,"  once  for  all. 
"  Ane$  errand,"  entirely  on  purpose. 
Aneueh,  enough. 
Angel,  a  gold  ooin  varying  hi  vain*  from 

6s.  8d.  to  1(a). 
Angle,  a  fishing-rod. 
Angus.  Forfarshire. 
Anilities,  old-women  follies. 
Anither,  another. 
Anker,  a  Dutch  liquid  meaaare«iowlne 

gallons. 
"  Anon  */,"  in  consequence  of. 
Anon-right,  immediately,  at  onoe. 
Annual,  quit-rent 
Antie,  ludicrous,  clownish. 
Apayed.  pleased. 
Apparitor,  a  messenger  or  officer  of  a 

spiritual  court 
Arber,  the  pluck. 
Arbiast,  a  cross-bow. 
Arcanum,  the  secret  of  transmuting  base 

metal  into  gold. 
Arena,  are  not 
Argosy,  a  Mediterranean  trading  teasel 

in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
Argute,  sharp,  acute. 
Arietta,  an  Italian  dance. 
Ariette,  a  little  song. 
Ark,  a  chest 
Arise,  earnest  money. 
Armipotent,  mighty  in  arms— an  epithet 

of  Mars,  the  Soman  god  of  war. 
Aroint,  avaunt 
Arquebutter,  a  soldier  armed  with  an 

arquebuse,  an  early  form  of  musket 
Arrae,  tapestry. 
Arrets,  decrees. 
"Arriage  and  earriage"  plough  and 

cart  service  as  part  of  rent 
Arrow,  e'er  a,  erer  a. 
Artist,  a  craftsman,  an  artisan. 
Ash-key,  the  pod  of  the  ash. 
Aeper,  a  Turkish  coin  of  small  value 
Ass,  ash. 
Assentation,  the  giving  of  obsequious 

assent  to  another's  opinions. 
AssoU,  assoilzie,  to  acquit  forgive. 
Assythment,  a  fine  for  bloodshed,  paid 


to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 


Asteer,  astir,  in  oonfnrion. 
Astrolabe,  a  circular 

which  to  observe  the  i 
Astueious,  astute,  designing 
AtabaU,  Arab  kettledrums. 
A'thegither,  altogether. 
"  AthoUbnm"  honey  mixed  with  whisky, 

used  in  the  Highlands  sometimes  as  s 

luxury,  sometimes  aa  a  specific  for  s 

cold. 
Atmeidan,  a  circus,  exercise  ring. 
Attaint.    A  term  of  tilting  used  to  ex- 


press the  ohampfon'a  having  attotaei 
his  mark,  or.  In  other  words,  struck 
his  lance  straight  and  fair  amsinst  tb» 
helmet  or  breast  of  his  adversary. 
also,  an  object 

Attour,  above  or  over. 

Atween,  between.  "Atween  and,"  be- 
tween this  and. 

Atweel,  aweU,  truly,  well ;  I  wot  wefl. 

Auchlet,  two  stones'  weight,  or  a  pees 


Aueht,  aught,  eight;   also,  own,  pos- 
sessed of. 

"Aught  command"  the 
mandment 

11  Aught  else,"  anything  else. 

"  Aught  her."  act  guardian  to 

Aughteen,  eighteen. 

Auld,o\±    «  Auld  one,"  the  devil. 

Auld-farrant,  sagacious. 

Auld  Reekie,  Edinburgh. 

"  Auld  sorrow,"  an  old  wretch. 

"  Auld  threw,''  a  superstition. 

Auld  -  warla,    old  -  f aaMoned,    antique- 
"  Auld-warld  stories,"  ancient  taks> 

Ava\  stall. 

Avenand,  elegant   m   person  and  is 
manners. 

Aver,  a  work-horse. 

Aviee,  to  advise,  to  deliberate. 

Avieed,  advised. 

Avondouf,  the  river  forth. 

Awa'  away. 

Atpathmnxt,  awakened. 

<dw«,toowe.    "Awe  a  day  in  ]*?*,' y> 
owe  a  good  turn. 

Atoee,  a  little. 

Aufu',  awfoL 

Awiri,  owing. 

Awm,  own. 

Awmcus,  alms. 

Awmrie,  awmry,  a  cupboard. 

Awn,  own ;  a  beard  (of  grainy. 

Awtome,  awful,  terrible. 

Ay,  yes. 

Aya,  a  Mack  female  nurse,  generaQv  i 
native  of  India. 

Aye,  always. 

"  Aye  out-taken,"  always  excepttmt 

Ayont,  beyond,  or  on  the  other  sua 

"  Ayont  the  Jhr*\"  beside  the  Irs. 

Ayrt  heir. 


a 
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B 

Bo*,  a  ball. 

Ba'-tptU,  a  football-match. 

BaarenJiauter.  a  nickname  for  a  Qennan 
private  soldier ;  also  a  lasy  good-for- 
nothing. 

Bab,  a  bunch. 

Baby,  a  small  image  of  self  reflected  In 
the  eye  of  another. 

Back-bearand,  a  thief  caught  in  the  act 
of  carrying  away  stolen  goods  on  his 
back. 

Back  oarf,  a  back-stroke. 

Back-toy,  sirloin. 

Back-tpauld,  the  back  of  the  shoulder. 

Back-wword,*  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 

Bag,  blow,  bang,  heavy  thump. 

Bag,  the  bagpipes. 

Baggage,  a  young  woman. 

Bagganet,  bayonet. 

Bagnio,  a  prison  for  slaves. 

Balk,  curtsey. 

Bailie,  a  Scotch  magistrate;  an  alder- 


BOTmt,  1 . 

Barken,  encrust  to 

"  Barken  and  Maskers/'  pistols  and  out- 


"Barking  and  fifing,"  going  to  wreck 

sad  rain. 
Barkit,  stripped  of  bark. 
"  Barkit  aik-enag,"  *  barked  oak-stick. 
Barley,  bariy  (from  parley.  Fr,  parler) 

a  trace ;  used  by  boys  in  their  bois- 


Bain,  bane,  sgeone. 

Bairnly,  childish. 

Butt*,  both. 

Benttle,  denoting  that  sort  of  pasture 

where  the  grass  is  short,  close,  sad  rich. 
Bake,  a  small  cake  or  biscuit 
Baldriek,  a  richly  ornamented  girdle. 
Bale,  misery,  calamity. 
"  Bale  o/dtce,"  a  pair  of  dice. 
BaUant,  a  ballad,  a  fable. 
ttaUatit,  k*ii*h«, 
Ban.  an  imperial  edict ;  the  laws  of  the 

Empire:  also,  curse. 
"Ban  and  Arriere-Ban,"  the    entire 

feudal  force. 
Band,  a  bond. 

Bandolier,  bandoleer,  a  shoulder-belt 
Bandeau,  a  narrow  band  or  fillet 
Bander*,  persons  handed  together  under 

oath. 
Bandog,  a  band  or  bound  dog,  as  a 

mastiff. 
Bomd-etane,  a  large    stone  stretching 

from  side  to  side  of  a  wall. 
Bane,  to  poison. 

Bang,  a  spring,  a  bound ;  to  beat 
11  Bang  oat,"  to  rush  out  hastily. 
Bangeter,  a  victor. 
Banco,  a  courtier. 
Banneret,  a  standard-bearer. 
Bannock,  a  flat,  round  cake ;  a  scone. 
Bannock-Jluke,  a  turbot 
Banquette,  the  walk  behind  the  parapet 

or  a  fortress. 
Bar-einitter,  an  heraldic  device  signify- 
ing illegitimate  birth. 
Barbed,  dad  in  armour,  caparisoned. 
Barbican,  the  outwork  defending  the 

gate  of  a  fortress. 
Barcelona,  a  handkerchief  of  soft  twilled 

■ilk. 


Burnt,  yeast 

Barmy-brained,  giddy,  feather-brained. 

Barnadee,  spectacles. 

Barne-breakwng,  a  frolic ;  a  mischievous 

escapade. 
Bame-elme,  a  favourite  place  of  resort 

near  MorUake,  Surrey. 
Baron-bailie,  a  kind  of  magistrate,  the 

baron's  deputy  in  a  burgh  of  barony. 
Barraoe,  the  fists,  or  enclosure  for  tour- 
naments. 
Barrerie,  barriers,  lists. 
"  Barret  cap,"  a  small  flat  cap. 
Barrow- tram,   a  raw-boned,  awkward 

fellow ;  the  shaft  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
Bartizan,  a  small  overhanging  ejurret  or 

projecting  parapet:  battlement 
"  Bos  air  ton  Bachin,"  death  for  Hector. 
Bate,  a  plaited  skirt  sometimes  imitated 

in  mailed  armour. 
Baeket-beaglee,  beagles  that  chased  a  hare 

slipped  from  a  basket 
Baenet.  a  helmet 

Basf-Moi.  a  stringed  instrument,  now  re- 
placed by  the  violoncello. 
Baeta!  enough  t  no  matter  I 
Baetard,  a  sweet  Spanish  wine. 
BaeUnado,  a  mode  of  punishment  by 

beating  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a 

rod,  practised  in  Turkey  sad  Persia. 
Bating,  wwp*^1^, 
"  Baton,  to  die  under  the,"  to  be  beaten 

to  death. 
Batoon,  a  baton. 
Batt*.  the  colic 
Bauble,   a  short  oarved-headed  stick 

carried  by  fools. 
Baudrow,  bawdrone,  puss,  a  cat 
Bauld,  bald ;  also  bold. 
Baulk,  an  uncultivated  place  between 

ridges  of  land. 
Baueon -faced,  having  a  white  oblong 

spot  on  the  face. 
Bavaroiee,  tea  sweetened  with  captilalre. 
Bawbee,  halfpenny. 
Bautie,  bawty,  sly. 
Baxter,  a  baker. 
Bay  ley,  the  courts  or  spaces  between 

the  walls  of  a  castle. 
Beat,  a  narrow  pass. 
Bean-kool,  bean-hull. 
Bear,  bare,  a  kind  of  barley. 
Bear-braird,  barley-sprouting. 


the  beU."  take  the  first  place. 


ML"  take 
,  a  keeper 
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" Sean,  are  you  there  with  yomr,"  Are  I 
you  there  again?  are  you  at  ft  again  ?  \ 

Beaxi/et,  beamget,  a  sideboard,  a  refresh- 
ment bar. 

Beaver,  the  hat.  or  part  of  helmet,  made 
of  bearer-fur. 

Beeafieo,  a  small  bird  of  the  warbler 
species,  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Beck,  to  make  obeisance,  to  curtsey. 

Bedral,  a  beadle,  a  gravedlgger. 

Bee—"  to  have  a  bee  in  oneT  bonnet,"  to 
be  harebrained. 

Bee-$kep,  a  bee-hire. 

Beef-brewie.  beef-broth. 

"  Beet,  in  the:'  excited,  bewildered. 

Beetmaeter,  a  substitute. 

Bejtummit,  palavered,  flattered,  bam* 
booxled. 

Befoir,  before. 

Begrutten,  exhausted  with  weeping. 

Begum,  an  Indian  prinoess,  or  lady  of 
nigh  rank. 

Begunk,  a  trick. 

Behadden,  beholden,  indebted. 

Behoved,  was  compelled. 

Bein,  well  provided ;  comfortable. 

Beldam,ma  old  woman,  a  hag. 

Belike,  perhaps. 

Bell-the-eat,  to  contend  with,  especially 
one  of  superior  rank  or  power ;  to  use 
strong  measures  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

Bell-wiv&r,  to  fluctuate. 

Belly-timber,  food. 

Beltane,  a  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
hence  Whitsuntide. 

Belyve,  beHve.  directly. 

Ben  (be-in),  the  inner  apartment,  within. 
"But  and  ben,"  the  out  and  in,— the 
front  and  back  rooms  of  a  cotter's 
hut 

Bend-leather,  thick  sole  leather. 

Benempt,  named. 

Benevent,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy. 

Benniton.  benieon,  blessing. 

"  Bent,  btde-the-"  to  endure  misfortune. 

Bent,  a  kind  of  grass;  metaphorically, 
the  moor.  "Take  the  bent,"  to  fly 
for  safety. 

Berling,  a  kind  of  galley. 

lawn,  oerim.  a  child. 

Beehrew,  mischief  take ! 

Beeognio,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Boom,  a  jade. 

Beet,  art 

Bestial—*  term  used  to  signify  all  the 
cattle,  horses,  Ac.,  on  a  farm. 

Betid,  happened,  came  to  pass. 

Better,  more. 

Bhaird,  bard. 

Biberee,  allowances  to  drink. 

Bicker,  to  throw  (as  with  stonesX  to 

Suarrel ;  a  wooden  vessel  for  holding 
quor,  brose,  Ac 
Bickereth,  makes  a  noise  like  a  number 
of  quick  strokesfollowingoue 


Bickering,  tremulous,  crncJcltfkg,  splat- 
tering. 
Bieken,  moves  quickly. 
Bidden,  remained,  stayed. 
Bide,  to  wait  to  suffer,  to  stay,  ts 

reside.      "Aide   a   Me**,"   wait  s 

miuute. 
"  Bide  down,"  keep  down. 
"  Bide  the  bang,"  bear  the  brant. 
"Bide  the  bit  and  the  bpMet,"  to  pat  up 

with  the  food  and  the  insult 
Bield.  a  shelter. 

Bieywr,  a  double  portion  of  food. 
"Btfleck  de  mouton,-  a  beef-steak  of 

mutton, 
fly,  to  build. 

Bigg,  a  kind  of  coarse  barley. 
Bujgin,  a  child's  cap,  a  nlgmVcap. 
Buying,  a  building,  a  house. 
Btygit.    built      "BiggU   TO't,"    atone 

walls;  withindoors. 
Biggonete,  a  lady's  head-dream. 
Jffce,anest 
Bilbo,  a  sword. 

"  BUboa  blade;'  a  Spanish  sword. 
BUUe,  a  brother,  a  comrade* 
Bin,  am. 

Bind,  one's  ability  or  power. 
Bink,    beach;    also    wall,     plate-rack. 

bench,  bank,  acclivity. 
Binna,  be  not 
Birk,  a  birch  twig. 
BirkU,  birky,  a  lively  fellow. 
Birl,  to  toss,  to  drink  oopfcraalr 
Birling,  a  boat  with  six  or  eight  oars, 

used  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  - 

drinking. 
Birlit,  drove  steadily. 
Birty-man,  a  peace  officer. 
Bim,  burn. 

Bine,  a  bristle,  the  temper. 
Bitmar,  a  small  steelyard. 
BiemiUah  !  in  the  name  of  God  1 
Bit  (used  as  a  diminutive).    "  Bit  line," 

a  letter. 
Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat  for  beating 

linen  in  washing. 
Bittoek,  a  Utile  bit  a  short  distance. 
"  Black  eaet,n  an  ill  turn. 
Black-Ashing,  poaching. 
Black*ooL  a  match-maker. 
"  Black  ill,"  mischief. 
"Black  ox."    The  "black  ox  "Is  said  to 

tramp  on  one  who  has  lost  a 

relation  by  death,  or  met  witli 

severe  calamity. 
Black  Peter,  portmanteau. 
"Black  emnctme,"  a  burlesque   of   the 

Sanctus  of  the  Roman  Missal. 
Blaok-a-vieed,  dark-complexiooad. 
Blackit,  blackened. 
Black-jack,  a  drinklng-vessel,  usually  of 

Black-nebe,  democrats ;  factious,  discon- 
tented revilers. 
Bland,  a  drink  made  from  butter-milk. 
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State,  bashful,  modest 

Blatter,  language  uttered  with  violence 

and  rapidity. 
BUeud,  a  ballad ;  a  rough  blow. 
Blow,  to  flatter. 
41  Blow  in  my  luff,"  a  flatterer. 
Blmcort,  a  bluebottle. 
Blown,  blown. 
Blear,  moiat  soft. 
41  Blear  a  plain  man**  eye,"  to  blind  him 

by  flattery. 
"  Blearing  your  ee,"  blinding  you  with 

flattery. 
Bleeze,  a  blase;  also,  to  brag,  to  talk 

ostentatiously. 
Bleize,  a  blase. 
Blether,  blethers,  rattling  nonsense;  to 

jabber. 
Blew.  blue. 
Blink  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  glimpse,  a 

twinkling. 
"  Blink  out  of"  to  evade,  to  escape. 
Blithe,  blythe,  glad,  pleasant ;  happy. 
"  Blood  and  naiU,   thirty-two  nails  said 

to  have  been  used  at  the  Crucifixion 

have  been  preserved  as  relics. 
Blood-boUered,  smeared,  sprinkled  with 

blood. 
Blood-wilt,  a  penalty  for  bloodshed,  paid 

to  the  king. 
Bluid,  bludejleid,  blood. 
Blanker,  a  calico-printer ;  a  bungler. 
Blunt,  money. 
Blurt,  to  burst  out  speaking. 
Bob.  to  dance. 

BobbiL  danced  up  and  down. 
Bodack,  a  spirit  or  spectre. 
•*  Boddle  prim,"  a  toilet  pin  that  cost  a 

noddle,  a  small  Scots  copper  coin. 
Bode,  an   offer;  to  portend;   also,  a 

message. 
£od*#,  body. 

Bodin,  prepared,  provided. 
Bodle,  boodle,  boaale,  a  copper  coin— 

fraotion  of  an  English  penny. 
lBody  o'  me,"  a  current  oath  in  the 

reign  of  Elisabeth. 
BogiUy,  haunted  by  ghosts. 
Bogle,  a  ghost,  a  scarecrow. 
44  Bogle  about  the  bueh,"  to  beat  about 

the  bush. 
Bole,  a  window,  an  aperture. 
Bolt,  a  thick  arrow  for  a  cross-bow. 
Bolting,  the  pasting  of  meal  through  a 

Bolt-head,  a  receiver. 

Bombazine,  the  silk  and  worsted  stuff  of 
which  a  lawyer's  gown  was  made. 

Bonally,  a  parting  drink. 

Bona-roba,  a  wench,  a  showy  wanton. 

Bonnet-piece,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V., 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
series ;  so  called  because  the  effigy  of 
the  sovereign  is  represented  wearing 
a  bonnet. 

Senilis,  bonny,  pretty. 


Bonnie-die,  a  toy.  a  trinket 

"  Bonnie  penny,   a  considerable  sum. 

Boimie-vnlliee,  good  things,  gewgaws, 
toys,  trinkets.  • 

Bonnet-laird,  a  small  proprietor  or  free- 
holder who  farms  his  own  land. 

Bontpiel,*,  playing  match. 

Boobxe,  the  lowest  scholar  on  the  form, 
a  dunce. 

Book-lear,  book-learning. 

Boot,  good,  advantage,  cure. 

Boot-horn,  ooarse  blue  upper  stockings. 

Bordel,  a  brothel. 

Bordeller,  a  frequenter  of  brothels. 

44  Border  doom?  death. 

Borie,  bourrie,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Borrel,  rustic,  rude. 

Bosky,  bushy. 

Botargo,  the  roe  of  the  mullet  or  tunny, 
salted  and  dried. 

Botcher,  a  robbler,  a  tailor  who  does  re- 

Bothy,*,  hut,  a  hovel. 

Bote,  a  dlsosse  caused  by  parasitical 

Insects. 
Bottrine,  a  small  leather  flask. 
Bouk^  bulk,  body. 
Boukmg,  soaking. 
Bouking-waehing,  the  great  annual  purl' 

floauon  of  the  family  linen. 
"  Boul  o'  a  pint  ttoup,    the  handle  of  a 

two-quart  pot 
Boulters,  boulders,  large  stones. 
Bounden,  bound,  obliged. 
Boune.  to  prepare. 
Bounttth,  bounty  given  in  addition  to 

stipulated  wages. 
Bouraeque,  a  sudden  squall. 
Bourd,  a  Joke. 
Bourg,  borough,  town. 
Bouroek,  a  mound,  a  heap  of  stones. 
Bourtree-bueh,  an  elder-bush. 
Bow,  a  boll  (measure! 
Bowerwoman.  a  lady  s  maid. 
Bow-hand,  left  hand ;  on  the  wrong  side ; 

also,  wide  of  the  mark. 
Bowie,  a  wooden  paiL 
Bowk,  body,  bulk. 
Bow-pot,  a  pot  or  vase  for  holding  boughs 

or  flowers. 
44  Acw&rwtnmiiOT,"  London  detectives. 
Bourn,  topulL 
Boweter,  a  bolster. 
Bra',  brow,  brave,  fine,  beautiful. 
Brook,  a  species  of  hunting-dog. 
Brae,  bray,  rising  ground ;  a  hill. 
Braeman,  one  who  lives  on  the  southern 

slope  of  the  Grampians. 
Brag,  to  defy. 

Braggadocio,  a  blusterer,  a  boaster. 
Bragged,  reproached,  defied,  nhallenged. 
Braid,  broad. 
Braid-daith,  broadcloth. 
Brancher,  a  young  crow. 
Brander,  to  broil ;  a  gridiron. 
Brangler,  a  quarrelsome  person. 
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BfOnk,  Span. 

Branking,  prancing. 

Branks,  a  kind  of  bridle. 

Brmnle,  dance. 

BnmtiMm,  bnadv. 

Brash,  a  sudden  storm,  an  attack. 

Brat,  a  peevish  child. 

Bratchet,  a  Utile  brat  ' 

Brattaeh,  the  standard  of  a  Highland 

clan. 
Brattle,  a  clattering  noise  (as  of  a  horse 

going  at  great  speed). 
Brave,  affront. 

Brawly,  brawlie,  finely,  bravely,  cleverly. 
Brawn,  the  muscle. 
Brawt,  fine  atothea. 
Braw-mrld,  showy,  gaudy. 
"  Bread  of  dude  r  God's  bread— an  oath. 
Breech,  to  flog. 
Brecham,  a  horse-collar. 
Breehan,  a  tartan  plaid. 
Breekan,  fern. 
Breekt,  breekent,  breeches. 
Breeklett,  trouseriess. 
Breering,  sprouting. 
"Brent  bro,"  fair  forehead.     "Brent 

broo,"  a  high  brow. 
Bretagne,  Brittany. 
Brigandine,  a  coat  of  scale  or  plate 

armour. 


g^.taMfV 


(the),  a  Dutch  port. 

Briquet,  a  steel  with  which  to  strike  a 

light 
Brisket,  the  breast 
Broach,  broche,  a  roasting-spit 
Broad-piece,  an  old  Anglian  gold  coin. 
Brochan,  porridge. 
Brocht,  brought 

Brock,  a  badger.    BrockU,  white-faced. 
Bred,  a  plate. 
Brog,  to  pick  or  pierce. 
Brogues,  Highland  shoes. 


Brogging,  pricking. 
Broidery, 


embroidery. 

Broke,  broken. 

Broken,  outlawed,  driven  out 

"Broken-elan,"  a  clan  with  no  estab- 
lished chief  or  position. 

Broo,  broth  or  soup ;  also  liking. 

Broom-shank,  the  handle  of  a  broom. 

Broee,  pottage  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  oatmeal. 

" Bronze,  to  ride  the"  a  race  on  horse- 
back, formerly  performed  at  wed- 
dings. 

Brown-bill,  a  kind  of  battle-axe. 

Brownie,  a  spirit  or  ghost 

Browst,  brewing ;  as  much  as  is  brewed 
at  one  time. 

Bruckle,  brickie,  brittle,  ticklish,  infirm. 

"  Brugh  and  land."  town  and  country. 

Bfuick,  a  kind  of  boil. 

Bruik,  bruick,  to  enjoy. 

Bruilzie,  brawl,  scuffle,  disturbance. 

Bruising,  boxing. 


Bruit, 

Bruhiement,  quarrel 

Brunt,  burnt 

Brunsteme,  brimstone, 

Brusten,  burst 

Budding,  the  time  at  evening  far  pen- 
ning the  ewes  to  be  milked. 

Buckie,  shell  of  a  sea-ewill,  or  sot  total 
shell  of  whatever  size;  amiscuiefosi 
fellow  who  has  an  evil  twist  in  hk 
character. 

Buckle,  the  curl  of  a  wig. 

Budget,  a  carabine-socket;  a  bag. 

"  Bug  nor  stye,"  neither  one  thins;  w 
another. 

"  Bug,  to  Hand"  to  be  proof  against 

"  Bugelet  horn,   a  bugle  horn. 

BugWis,  bugles. 

Buxck,  a  book. 

Buirdly,  strong,  athletic. 

Buist,  the  brand  or  mark  on  oatne. 

Auift,  a  booth. 

Bukthee.  a  general. 

Butter,  to  bellow. 

Buttsegg,  a  half -gelded  bnlL 

Bumbax&d,  confounded ;  stupefied. 

Bumbast,  bombast,  a  staff  used  to  swell 
garments. 

Bumming,  making  a  humming  none, 

Bump,  to  make  a  hollow  sound. 

"  Buon  campagna,"  open  country. 

"  Burgage  tenement*  property  held  ai- 
der the  crown  in  a  royal  burgh. 

Burgonet,  a  kind  of  helmet 

Burn,  bourne,  a  brook  or  rivulet 

Burn-brae,  the  acclivity  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  rivulet  runs. 

Burnie,  a  small  brook. 

Burrows-town,  belonging  to  a  bonoak 

Bush,  the  sign  of  a  tavern. 

Busk,  to  deck  up. 

"  Butk  the  lairof* fleet,"  dress  me  septa's 
flies  (for  flahing). 

Buekine,  deer-hide  leggings. 

Busle,  to  bustle. 

Bust,  to  kiss. 

But,  without  "ButdwCwithoota'ost.t 

"  But  and  ben,"  the  outer  and  the  toner 
apartment  of  a  house. 

"  Butter  intheMo^dctfe  haute"  (titto*\ 
irrecoverable. 

Buttock-mail,  fine  imposed  on  forek* 
tton  in  lieu  of  sitting  on  the  rtcwM 
repentance. 

"  By  and  out-taken,"  over  and  above  awl 
excepting. 

By,  bye,  past,  besides,  over  and  sham 
beyoncL 

Bydand,  awaiting. 

"  Bye  and  attonr,"  over  and  above. 

By-ganet.  by-gonea. 

"  By  ordtnar,  out  of  the 

By*r,  by  our. 

Byword,  a  motto. 

Byre,  a  cow-house. 

Byzant,  a  Byzantine  gold  coin. 
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Co.  Hke  'Am,  abbreviated  for  Caliban, 

Ca  or  call,  to  handle  or  toko  ©are  of. 

Ca\  to  call  "Co?  the  pteugh,"  to  work 
the  plough. 

Ca'-the-ehuttlo,  a  weaver. 

Ca'-tkroWf  an  ado,  a  row. 

Cabala,  a  secret  system  of  theology  and 
magic  oorrent  amongst  the  Jews. 

CabaVk,  one  versed  in  secret  sciences. 

Cabbage,  to  out  off  behind  the  horns. 

Caoaabunvm,  a  small  cooking-pot 

Ca'd,  called. 

Cadger,  a  carrier  or  travelling  dealer ;  a 
huckster. 

Cadgy,  lively,  frolicsome. 

Cadi,  a  judge. 

Cadi*,  a  street  porter. 

Caftan,  a  long  vest  with  sleeves,  worn 
under  an  outer  coat,  and  fastened  by 
a  girdle  round  the  waist ;  a  long  robe 
worn  by  men  in  the  East 

Cailtiaeht,  old  women. 

Cake-houee,  a  house  of  entertainment 

Cold*  could,  cold. 

Catieurn,  the  sword  of  King  Arthur. 

CaHeer.  a  sixteenth-century  musket 

CaUmnt,  a  young  lad,  a  fine  fellow. 

Colter,  cool,  fresh. 

CoO«t,aalut 

CaUit,  called. 

u  Calm  tough,  to  keep  as"  to  be  discreetly 
silent 

Cam,  came ;  eamna,  came  not 

Cameradoee,  comrades. 

CamicuM,  shirts.  Camieoia,  a  large  kind 
of  shirt 

Camphire,  camphor. 

CanagHa,  a  rabble,  a  mob. 

Canouier,  to  turn  suddenly  on  the  wing 
before  striking. 

Cangiar,  a  small  two-edged  Arab  cutlass, 
anoniard. 

Cankered,  crabbed.  peevish. 

Comma,  cannot  "Canna  hoar  day  nor 
door,"  as  deaf  as  a  post 

Cannelmae,  a  Scotch  term  «  Feb.  i. 

CannOy,  gently. 

Genua*,  skilful,  prudent,  lucky;  in  a 
superstitious  sense,  good-conditioned, 
and  safe  to  deal  with ;  trustworthy; 
quiet 

"Canny  moment"  an  opportune  or 
happy  time. 

Cant,  to  sing  in  speaking. 

Canue,  the  crown  of  the  head ;  a  frag- 
ment broken  off  anything. 

Cantrip,  spell,  Incantation,  charm;  a 
frolic  or  trick. 

Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 

Capo,  a  Spanish  mantle. 

Capeeehin,  Capuchin. 

Caper,  a  Dutch  privateer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Capemoity,  crabbed,  irritable. 


Vau4ttatft,  a  syrup  made  from  maiden* 

nairfern. 
Gap-out— To   drink    say  out,   to  leave 

nothing  In  the  vessel. 

a  close-fitting  hat 


Capper,  copper. 

Cappte.  a  kind  of  ^w. 

Capriole,  a  leap  made  by  a  horse  without 

advancing. 
Caption,  a  warrant  for  apprehending  a 

debtor. 
Carataneera,  an  inn. 
Carbonado,  a  piece  of  meat  or  game, 

seasoned  end  broiled. 
Carbonadoed,  broiled  on  coals. 
Caroage,  a  carcass. 

Car-eake.  a  small  cake  baked  with  eggs. 
Careanet,  a  jewelled  neoklace. 
Content,  an  old  French  silver  coin. 
Corona,  care  not 
Corf,  carved. 
CarfuJU,  excitement 
"Cork  and  keel,"  fortune  -  telling  by 

Carle,  a  churl,  a  gruff  old  man;  a  fellow 

Carte-hemp,  hemp  that  bean  toe  seed 
roLustneas. 

CarUne,  a  witch  or  hag. 

OamiMiol,  of  or  belonging  to  flesh. 

Caroche,  a  coach  of  a  stately  and  luxuri- 
ous kind. 

CarohUL  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  worth  80s.  or  a 
little  more. 

"  Carriage  and  arriage,"  plough  and  cart 
service  as  part  of  rent 

Carried,  applied  to  a  person  whose 
mind  is  in  so  abstracted  a  state  that 
he  cannot  attend  to  what  Is  said  to 
him,  or  to  the  business  he  is  himself 
engaged  in. 

Carriteh,  the  catechism. 

Caret,  low  alluvial  land. 

Cart-avere.  cart-horses. 

Cartel,*  challenge  to  a  duel ;  a  written, 
challenge,  a  letter  of  defiance 

Carey*  oarraway. 

Cawntcbet,  fun.  conundrum. 

Caserns,  barracks. 

Cost,  a  "lift"  by  way  of  conveyance; 
chance,  opportunity,  fate;  a  speci- 
men, touch,  turn. 

Caet  (of  hawksX  the  number  let  go  at 
once. 

"Caet  o'  a  cart,"  chance  use  of  a  cart 

11  Caet  about,"  a  roundabout 

Caetand,  casting. 

Cast-by,  a  castaway. 

CaeUUan,  the  governor  of  a  castle. 

44  Catting  bottle,"  a  bottle  for  sprinkling 
perfumed  waters. 

Caetor,  a  beaver  hat 

Cater-cousin*,  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 

Cateran,  hearn,  Highland  irregular  solr 
dler,  freebooter. 

Cotee.  viands:  delicacies 
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Caudle,  a  warm  drink  of  gruel  and  wtne, 

sweetened  and  spiced. 
M  Caught  in  the  manner,''  oanght  in  a 

criminal  act 
"Could  test  het  again,"— lit,   broth. 

warmed  and  served  up  the  second 

day ;  a  repetition. 
CauldriU,  ehfUy. 
Caunle,  a  candle. 

Coup,  a  cap,  a  wooden  bowl,  a  shell. 
Causey,  causeway,  ealsay,  a  raised  and 

paved  street    "  Grown  o'  the  causey, 

to  hoop  the,"  to  appear  openly. 
V  Causeyed  syver,"  a  causewayed  sewer. 
Causil,  canted. 

Cautelints,  exceedingly  careful,  cautious. 
Caution,  security. 
Cavey,  cavie.  a  hen-coop. 
Caviare,  a  dish  prepared  from  the  roe  of 

the  sturgeon. 
Cawkor,  the  hinder  part  of  a  hone-shoe. 
Ceeted,  cited. 

Gertie  !  eertes,  an  exclamation  - faith ! 
Chabootra,  a  platform. 
Chabouk,  a  long  whip. 
Chock,  a  snack,  a  slight  repast 
Chafe,  to  scold,  to  worry. 
Chafe,  passion. 

Chajron,  chamfron,  the  armoured  front- 
let of  a  horse. 
Chaftt,  Jaws,  chops. 
Chaider,  a  dry  measure =10  bolls. 
Chaldron,  ohaudron,  entrails. 
Chaiumeau,  a  reed  or  pipe  made  into  an 

instrument  of  music. 
Chancy,  safe,  auspicious. 
Change-house,  a  small  inn  or  alehouse. 
Chap,  customer,  fellow ;  also,  to  strike. 
Chappe,  a  long  riding-cloak  or  mantle. 
Chappin,  choppin,  a  liquid  measure. 
Chapping  sticks,  any  Instrument  which 

one  uses  for  striking  with. 
Chappit,  struck;  also,  pounded,  mashed. 
Chapman,  a  pedlar,  a  hawker. 
Chare,  household  work ;  to  perform. 
Chastise,  to  repress. 

Chaufetle,  a  foot- warmer,  a  chafing-dish. 
Ohaussee,  chassi,  a  step  in  dancing. 
"  Cheap  o't,"  applied  to  one  who  deserves 

an  affront  met  with. 
Cheatry,  deceitful. 
Cheek-for-ehowl,  very  intimate. 
"  Cheek  &  the  ingle*  side  of  the  Are. 
"  Cheek  of  the  door,"  the  door  post. 
Cheeb-haffit,  side  of  the  cheek. 
Cheeny,  china. 
Cheerer,  a  stiff  glass  of  hot  spirits  and 

water. 
Cheever,  spirits  and  hot  water. 
Cheney,  cotton. 
Cheveron,  chevron,  a  glove. 
Chid,  chidd,  a  fellow.    u  Chamber  chid," 

a  servant  who  waits  in  a  gentleman's 

chamber. 
Chimley,  chumlay,  a  chimney.    "  Chim- 

ley  neuck,"  the  chimney  corner. 


Chobdar,  an  usher,  a 

Chop,  a  shop. 

Chepkis,  ehoppiswe,  high 

merty  worn  by  ladies. 
Ghoul,  jowl. 
Chouse,  to  cheat 
Chowry,  a  flap  or  tan  made  of  a  cow's 

tail. 
Ckttckis-stanes,  small  pebbles ;  five  stones 

—a  child's  game. 
Chuekiet,  fowls. 
Chug,  a  down,  a  miser. 
ChurL  a  peasant,  a  boor. 
Cimella,  treasures. 
Claohan,  a  hamlet 
Clack-geese,  barnacle  geese. 
Class,  dates,  clothes. 
Clam,  cloth,  clothes. 
Clam-shell,  a  soaJfcm-ehelL 
Clamyhewk,  a  stroke,  a  hack. 
Clanjomfray.TtbVle, 
"Clip  and  hopper tn  the  symbols  of  a 

"Clap  and  hopper"  the  symbols  of 
investiture  in  the  property  of  a  mffl. 

"  Clartier  the  cosier,  the*  the  dirtier  the 
warmer. 

Clary,  spiced  wine. 

Clash,  tittle-tattle,  scandal ;  to  jabber. 

Clashes,  idle  tales,  scandals. 

"  Clashes  and  davers,"  scandal  and  non- 
sense. 

Clot,  a  pose  (of  money). 

Clatter,  tattle,  to  tattle ;  noise, 

Clauoht,  to  clutch,  to  snatch  violently. 

Clouts,  scrapings. 

(Raver,  to  gossip,  to  talk  Mly. 

Clovers,  gossip,  scandal 

Claw,  to  beat*  to  scratch,  to 


"  Claw  up  their  mittens,"  to  give  them 

the  finishing  stroke. 
"  Claw  favour,   to  curry  favour. 
"Clean  cap  out*'  "Clean  earns  out," 

drinking  deeply  so  that  nothing  re- 


CleckU,  hatched. 

deeds,  clothes. 

Cleek,  to  hook  up,  to  catch ;  to  lay  hold 

upon. 
"Cleik  in  with,"  to  hook  on  to,  to  Join 

company  with. 
Clerk,  a  scholar. 
"  Clerk  me  no  clerks,"  address  me  not  as 

priest 
ClerkU,  wrote. 

"  Clerks  of  Saint  Nicholas,-  highwaymen. 
Clerkship,  book-learning. 
Cleuffh,  a  ravine ;  a  rugged  precipice 
"  Clewed  up,"  fastened  up. 
Clink,  to  strike,  to  drop ;  also,  a  smart 

stroke. 
"  Clinked  down"  quartered. 
Clinkit,  clanked,  struck. 
"  Clipping  Ume,   the  nick  of  time. 
" Clxpt  within  the  ring"  the  mediaeval 

method  of  sweating  the  coinage. 
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Clocking-hen,  a  hen  sitting  on  eggs. 

Clod,  to  throw  with  violence. 

Gog,  a  amall  short  log,  a  billet  of  wood. 

Cloot,  elute,  a  hoof ;  aeingle  beast 

Clots,  a  bout,  a  torn. 

Close,  a  narrow  passage-way;  an  alley, 
afield. 

Cloee-heod,  the  entry  to  an  alley,  usually 
the  rendearotu  for  gossips. 

"Closet  and  wynde,"  .passages  and 
turnings  from  off  the  streets. 

"  Cloee  the  houee,"  close  to  the  house. 

CloteL  closed. 

"Cloth-yard  thaft,"  an  arrow  a  yard 
long. 

Clour,  hump  upon  the  head  from  a  blow ; 
a  smash  or  thump. 

Clout,  a  white  cloth  for  archers  to 
shoot  at ;  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the 
target  filing  it  to  the  butt;  to  beat, 
to  strike,  to  mend ;  also,  a  rag. 

"  Clout  over  the  Groan,''  a  crack  over  the 
head. 

Clouterly,  clumsy,  awkward. 

Clevoyiuy/tower,  carnation  pink. 

Clow,  clove.  ClouhgHlieJUnoer,  dove  gil- 
Ueflower. 

Coal"" a  could  ooal  to  bUno  at."  an  un- 
profitable teak. 

Coal-heugh,  a  coal-pit 

CobU,  a  little  boat 

Coeagne,  an  imaginary  country. 

"  Cock  and  pie,  an  oath  consisting  of 
an  adjuration  of  the  Deity  and  the 
'  Roman  Catholic  service  book. 

Cock  a  I  easy,  cockie-teekie.  soup  made  of 
a  cock  boiled  with  leeks. 

Cook-bret,  cock-broth. 

"Cock  laird,''  a  small  landholder  who 
cultivates  his  estate  himself. 

"  Coek  o/  the  North,"  the  Barl  of  Huntly 

Coek-padle,  a  lump-fish. 

Cockernonp,  a  top-knot  on  the  head 
bound  by  a  fillet. 

Cocket,  a  customs  warrant 

CockU,  perched. 

CoeUe-headed,  whimsical,  singular  in 
conduct 

"Cookie*  of  the  hearty"  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart 

Codbjoones,  Cookenails,  Cock  and 


Coekup,  a  hat  or  cap  turned  up  in  front 

Cod,  a  pillow. 

Codling*,  baking  apples. 

Codeheady  a  fool 

Caleb*,  unwed. 

Cojt,  bought 

Cog,  to  deceive. 

"  Cogan  na  ethic,"  Peace  or  war,  I  care 

not  | 

Cog/V,  a  basinful. 
Coggintj,  drinking;  to  cheat,  to  lie,  to, 

wheedle.  { 

Cognoece,  to  investigate.  ! 

CogeboneeJ  <)edi  bones  1 


Cogowounde,  God's  wounds  I 

Cogue,  cogie,  cog,  a  round  wooden  vessel 
for  holding  milk,  brose,  e\c 

Coif,  *  >mall  dose-fitting  hood* 

CoUy  noise,  bustle. 

Coistrely  an  Inferior  groom. 

"  Colin  MaiOardy"  blind-man's  buff. 

CoUet,  the  edge  round  the  setting  of  a 
precious  stone. 

Couie-ehangiee,  quarrels. 

Collogue,  to  scheme  together. 

Collope,  minced  meat 

Cotnbuety  an  astrological  term  applied  to 
a  planet  when  it  is  near  to  the  sun. 

"Come  o'  willy"  a  love-child,  a  natural 
child. 

Comeena,  does  not  come. 

Commendater,  the  holder  of  a  benefice. 

Compearance,  the  act  of  presenting  one- 
self in  a  court 

Compton,  to  complain. 

Comptot,  a  plotting  together. 

•'  CompoeteUa,  Scallop  thell  of,"  the 
symbol  of  Saint  James  the  Greater, 
whose  shrine  was  at  CompoeteUa. 

Compotator,  a  fellow-drinker. 

Comprehend,  to  apprehend. 

Compter y  a  name  formerly  given  to  debtof 
prisons  in  London. 

ConaemnUj  condempnit,  condemned. 

Condeeeena  (legaty,  to  agree,  to  specify. 

CondiddUng,  appropriating. 

Congee,  a  bow. 

"  Congregation,  horde  of  the,"  the  leaders 
of  the  Sootush  Reformation  party. 

Conneeve,  to  connive. 

"  Cenetancy,  ofay"  Incessantly. 

Cony-catcher,  a  sharper. 

CeiMMt,  rabbits. 

Cookie,  a  kind  of  fine  bread  used  at  tea. 

Coon*,  coarse* 

Cocety  to  cast 

"  Copper  captain,"  a  counterfeit  captain. 

CoranU,  a  lively  dance. 

Corbie,  a  raven,  a  crow. 

Corbie-meeeenger,  one  who  returns  too 
late  or  not  at  all. 

Cordmare,  a  cordwainer,  a  shoemaker. 

Cordovan,  a  species  of  leather,  as  origi- 
nally dressed  at  Cordova,  in  Spain. 

Corinthian,  a  debauched  man, 

Corking-vin,  used  in  attaching  a  woman's 
headdress  to  a  cork  mould. 

Coronach,  cronack,  Highland  lament  for 
the  dead. 

Coronal,  a  wreath,  a  crown. 

Corp,  a  corpse. 

Corpte-eanaie,  corpee-Hghty  a  super- 
natural light  said  to  presage  death. 

Corragio,  courage. 

Corrie,  a  mountain  hollow ;  a  hollow  in 
ahUL 

Corselet,  a  coat  of  armour. 

Coreo,  the  chief  street  or  square  in  an 
Italian  town. 

Coehering,  familiar,  hospitable. 
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Costard,  the  head—a  term  implying  con- 
tempt 

Costums,  custom. 

Cote,  to  pot*,  to  overtake. 

"Cole  roU,"  wine  grown  on  a  sunny 
■lope. 

Couch**,  bedtime. 

Couldna,  oould  not. 

Counter,  the  breast  of  a  hone. 

"  Counter,  to  burnt,"  to  hunt,  not  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  game,  but 
backward*,  along  the  way  it  has 
oome. 

Coup,  a  bowl ;  also,  to  barter,  to  upset. 
"Cot*  tfcserufM"  to  overturn.  "Coup 
the  tresis,"  to  fall  heels  over  head. 

"  Coup  jarrete,"  paid  assassins. 

Coujnt,  upset 

Couplet,  rafters. 
Cow   pUniere."  in    ancient    French 
history  a  gathering  of  all  a  king's 


ti 


Couronto,  a  lively  dance. 

Courants,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Courbetta,  curvet, 

Courie,  cowry,  a  shell  used  as  money  in 
parts  of  Southern  Asia  and  Africa. 

Court-cattle,  courtiers. 

Coutin-red,  Unship. 

Cowing,  a  cousin. 

Couthy,  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

Converts,  covers. 

Couvre-ckef,  a  covering  for  the  head. 

Cove,  cave. 

Coventry,  To  send  one  to  Coventry  is  to 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him  socially,  not  even  to  speak  to 
him. 

Covins,  a  secret  or  collusive  agreement 

Covyne,  artifloe. 

"  Cow  yer  cracks,"  hold  your  tongues. 

Cowe,  a  stalk,  a  twig. 

Cowt,  a  colt 

Coxcomb,  top  of  the  head. 

Cot,  a  contraction  for  cousin. 

Cozenage,  trickery. 

Crack,  a  gossip ;  also,  to  gossip. 

Crack-hemp,  -halter,  -rope,  a  gallows- 
bird. 

"  Cracking  crouse,"  boasting. 

Crackit,  cracked. 

Cracks,  boasts. 

Craft,  a  croft,  a  grasing  field. 

Crafnsehilder,  fellow-craftsmen. 

Craflismen,  craftsmen. 

Craig,  the  neck,  the  threat;  also,  a 
crag. 

Crambo,  a  game  which  consisted  in  find- 
ing rhymes  to  a  given  word. 

Cramer,  a  small  merchant  or  chapman 

Cronies,  booths,  stalls. 

Cramp-ring,  a  prison. 

Crap,  the  produce  of  the  ground ;  a  wig 
of  rough  short  hair. 

Crappit-  heads,  haddock -heads  stuffed 
with  oatmeal,  onions,  pepper,  Ac 


Crave,  to  demand. 
Craw,  to  crow. 
Crowe,  crows.    "Up 

at  a  high  elevation. 
Orawetep,  the  step-like  edges  of  asjable 

seen  In  some  old  houses. 
Crated,    weakened ;    connected    with 

"crush." 
"  Crated  banes,"  mad  bones. 
Creagh,  a  Highland  foray,  a  raid. 
Creel,  a  basket  for  the  back.     M  In  a 

creel,"  crasy. 
Creenfu',  a  basketful. 
Creesh,  ereish,  to  grease. 
Creeze,  kris,  a  short  knife  or  sword  worn 

to  the  Bast 
Creiehing,  greasing. 
Cremony,  Cremona. 
Crepe,  curt,  crimp. 
Cresset,  a  Axed  candlestick,  or  small 

portable  Are. 
Crewels,  scrofula. 
Cricket,  a  four-legged  stooL 
Cricket-stool,  a  low  stooL, 
Crimping,  kidnapping  men  for  the  army 

or  the  navy. 
Crining,  pining. 
Croee,  across. 
Croft -land,  land  of  superior  quality, 

which  was  still  cropped. 
Crook,  bend ;  also,  a  chain  terminated 

by  a  hook,  which  was  suspended  in 

the  chimney  upon  which   to  hang 

pots,  Ac.,  for  cooking  purposes. 
"  Crook  a  hough,"  bend  a  joint 
Crore,     ten     million     rupees,     about 

£1,000,000. 
Cross  (in   purse),   money  stamped  or 

marked  with  a  cross ;  a  aflver  coin 

marked  with  a  cross. 
Creute,   brisk,   happy   and    confident 

lively. 
Crowder,  a  fiddler. 
Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed  in  a  coid 

' '  Crown,  French,"  a  silver  coin  =*about  6s. 
"  Crown  of  the  eaueemtyr  the  middle  of 

the  street. 
"  Crown  of  the  eun,"  an  old  French  gold 

coin  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIIJ. 

=14s. 
Cruise,  crueie,  a  small  iron  lamp. 
Cruituedor,  a  small  Italian  coin 
Crummy,  a  crooked-horned  cow. 
Cruppin,  cruppen,  crept 
"  Crush  a  pot,   to  carouse  with. 
Crwt  an  intoxicating  drink. 
Cubtcular,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber. 
"  Cuckold*  aiid  Roundhead**"  A  popular 

Royalist  song. 
Cuddy,  a  donkey. 
Ctesrpo  (Spanish),  the  body.  '*  Intmmpe," 

naked. 
Cuittle,  to  tickle.    To  "cuttle  favour' 

means  to  curry  flavour. 
Culiee,  broth  of  boiled  meat 
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"  Cull  in  the  Awn,"  a  man  or  boy  in  the    Dalmatic,  datmatique,  a  long  eoclest- 

house,  aftical  robe ;  a  white  dress. 

CuUion,  a  mean  wretch.  Danwner,  a  miner ;  one  who  dams  np 

Cutty,  one  meanly  deceived.  water. 

Cutvertn,  a  long  fight  gun.  j  DamoseL  a  danwel. 

Cum,  oome.  Don.  a  title  of  honour  common  with  the 

Cumber,  a  disturbance,  embarrassment  I       old  poets. 


Cumbers,  drawbacks,  vexations. 
Cummer,  a  gossip,  a  neighbour. 
Cummerband,  a  sash. 
Cunnand.  skilful,  knowing. 
Cupar— "  WUt  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar, 

a  wilful  man  must  hare  his  way. 
Curoh.  a  woman's  cap. 
Curie,  arbor,  nomblee"    The  curie  was 


«< 


Don  Cupid,  a  title  of  familiarity  used 
by  some  old  English  writers. 

Dandieprat,  a  dwarf,  an  urchin. 

Danske,  Danish. 

"  Daoine  tkie"  fairy  folk. 

Darbies,  handcuffs,  fetters. 

Darena,  dauma,  dare  not 
~~,~~„.,  w.,w~..      AUV  w_  w  „ «    Darg.  dargue,  a  day's  work, 
the  portion  of  the  deer  devoted  to   Dargle,  a  delL 
the  hounds ;  the  arbor  was  the  pluck ;    DanoUa.  pastry  cakes  containing  cream. 


and  the  nomblee,  the  testicles. 
Curlie-wurHe,  an  ornament  on  stone. 
Cut  iitui  i  ing,  grumbling. 
Cum,  a  grain,  a  very  little. 
Curnsy.  round ;  a  band,  a  company ;  a 

small  number. 
Cu'ross,  Culross,  a  village  on  the  Firth 

of  Forth. 
Curpel,  a  crupper. 
Ourrogh,  a  Highland  boat  or  skiff. 
"  Curtot  friar"  a  lower  order  of  friar, 

wearing  a  short  gown  or  habit. 
Cuekat,  a  wood-pigeon. 
Cusser,  a  stallion. 
Custodier,  a  keeper. 
Cutiafj  a  slut,  a  worthless  girt. 
Cutustnt,  a  sort  of  gaiter. 
Cut-tugged,  crop-eared. 
Cutt,  a  fool. 

Cutter,  a  bully,  a  sharper. 
"  Cutter's  law,    to  protect  each  other ; 

that    those  who    have    something 


Dark/man,  the  night 

Darn,  darn,  to  conceal. 

Dauli,  a  foster-son. 

Daunder,  to  saunter,  to  roam. 

Dour,  dare. 

"  Day,  the,"  to-day.    Day-dawing,  dawn. 

Dayts,  day** 

of   incorporated 


days. 
Deaeonis,  presidents 

trades. 
Dead-throw,  the  death-throe,  the  last 

agony. 
"Deaf  nuts,"  nuts  whose  kernels  are 

decayed. 
"  Deat,  chamber  of,m  a  parlour ;  the  best 

bedroom:  chamber  of  state. 
DeaeU,  circling  round  a  thing  the  same 

way  as  the  sun  goes— i.e.,  from  right 

to  left 
Death-ruckle,  the  death-rattle  in  the 

throat  of  a  dying  person. 
Deaee.  to  deafen. 
Debaii,  to  strive,  to  light 
shall   share  with  those  who  have  |  "  Debateable  land,"  the  Border  country, 
nothing.     "  Cutter  "  means  a  ruffian,    Debit,  misdemeanour. 


a  bravo. 
Cuttie,  a  pert,  impudent  girl. 
Cuttie-stool,  a  low  stooL 
Cutty-pipe,  a  short  tobacco  pipe. 
"  Cutty  quean."  a  worthless  woman, 
"  Cutty  spoon,   a  short  horn  spoon. 


Debonair,  affable,  courteous. 
Deboehed,  debauched. 
Decerniture,  a  decree  of  the  court 
Decoct,  to  boil  down. 
Decored,  decorated. 
Decreet,  order  of  decree. 


Cymar,  a  light  covering,  a  scarf;  a  thin,  i  Dome,  a  crown-piece. 


almost  transparent  tissue. 
Cyprus,  a  thin  transparent  black  stuff. 


Daddies,  hands. 

Dafm',  gaiety,  folly  in  general. 

Daft,  mad,  frolicsome ,  crasy. 

"  Daft  days,"  Christmas-tide. 

Daunting,  dabbUng.  loitering. 

DaidUng-bU,  a  path  for  dawdling  or 

sauntering  on. 
Daiker,  to  jog  along  slowly. 
Dainty,  comely,  agreeable.  pay. 

Dais,  deae,  a  canopy ;  also,  the  chief  i  Dome,  to  accuse. 

table,  usually  placed  somewhat  higher  ■  Deteerit,  distracted. 

than  the  others.  i  Detiet,  misdemeanour. 

'  iz 


Deeing.  dying ;  also,  doing. 

Deeris-ha\r,  heath  clul>-rush.  a  coarse 
species  of  pointed  grass. 

Defeat,  fatigued. 

Deftly,  handsomely. 

DeU,  to  share,tto  distribute. 

DeU,  the  devil  "  DeiTs  buekie,"  a  per 
verse  or  refractory  person.  "Deil 
one,"  devil  a  one.  M  DeU  haet  o'  me," 
the  devil  a  bit  do  I  know.  "Dei? 
gin,"  the  devil  may  care.  "  DeU-be- 
lickit  r  the  devUbe  blowed  I 

"  DeiTs  buekie,"  devil's  scamp. 

"  Dea*  over  Jock  Wabeter,"  the  devil  to 
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Miser,  active,  free  in  motion. 
Deliverly,  clever,  determined. 
£elt»,  to  dig. 
Demesne,  the  estate  cultivated  by  a 

feudal  lord  himself. 
Demieaker,  a  light  field-piece. 
Demi-solde,  half-pay. 
Demi-voiU,  a  haft-turn  made  by  a  hone 

with  the  forelegs  raised. 
Dm,  a  dell  or  hollow. 
Denty,  dandy. 
"  Deoch  an  doruis,"  the  stirrup-oup,  the 

parting  drink. 
Dependence,  an  existing  quarrel. 
Deray,  mirthful  noise. 
Dern,  a  concealed,  secret  spot ;  gloomy, 

dismal 
Desdichado,  unfortunate,  disinherited. 
D«pardv««;,— probably  a  stronger  form 

of  "Par  Wen!"  (By  God!) 
Destrier,  a  steed. 
Deuk.  a  duck. 

Deveu,  a  stroke  with  a  piok. 
Dewan,  a  treasurer. 
Dexter,  the  right  hand. 
Dey-woman,  a  dairymaid. 
Diablotin,  a  little  devil,  a  mischievous 

young  Imp. 
Diagnostics,  determining  symptoms  of  a 

disease. 
Diaovl,  the  devil. 
Diascordium,  confection  of  scordium, 

the  water  germander. 
Dibble,  a  pointed  Instrument  to  make 

holes;  to  plant 
Dickon,  a  diminutive  for  Richard. 
Diddled,  beaten,  got  the  better  of. 
Didna,  did  not. 
Die,  a  toy,  a  gewgaw. 
"  Died  unthout  hie  shoes,"  i.e.,  in  bed. 
Diet,  the  national  assembly. 
Diet-loaf,  a  kind  of  spongecake. 
"  Dight  your  gabs ! '  wipe  your  mouths ! 

be  silent  t 
Dighting.  separating,  wiping. 
Digit,  a  nnger. 

Dike,  dyke,  a  stone-wall  fence. 
Dike-louper,  a  person  given  to  immoral 

conduct. 
Ding,  to  bring  down,  to  beat,  to  subdue. 
"  Dinging-down,"  throwing  down. 
Dink,  to  deck ;  contemptuous  of  others. 
Dinmonts,  wethers  between  one  and  two 

years  old,  or   that  have  not  been 

twice  shorn. 
Dmna,  do  not 

Dinnle,  tingle,  thrill ;  a  shivering  blow. 
Dirdum,  an  ado.  a  mess ;  damage. 
Dirgie,  a  funeral  repast 
Dirk,  a  dagger ;  also,  to  stab. 
Dirl,  a  thrUling  knock.   . 
Discipline,  punishment,  a  scourge. 
Discreet,  cirti. 

Dishabille,  undress,  negligent  dress. 
Dugasked-looking,  decayed-looking. 
Disjune,  breakfast 


Disnd,  does  not 
Dispart,  to  divide. 
Diepone,  to  make  over;  dispose  of. 
"  Disponit  upon,"  disposed  of. 
Distemperature,   disturbed   stats,  to- 
order,  failing. 
Dits,  stops  up. 
Dittay,  an  indictment. 
Die,  do. 

Divan,  a  council,  an  ewwimhly. 
Divot,  thin  turf  used  for  roofing  oot 


Dizzen,  dosen. 

Do,  put 

Doch-an-dorroch  (Gaelic),  a  parting  cop. 

Doddered,  covered  with  terming  pui- 

sites. 
Doddy,  without  horns. 
Doer,  a  steward. 
Dog-bolt,  a  fool,  a  butt. 
Dogger,  a  fishing-vessel. 
Doited,  dazed,  stupid,  doating. 
Dott,  a  Dutch  coin  worth  ft  of  a  penny. 
Doited,  stupid,  confused. 
Dole,  sorrow. 

Dolour,  a  pining  or  fretting  at  captitiQ. 
Donjon,  Donjon  keep,  the  principal  tover 

in  a  feudal  castle. 
Donnard,  donnert,  stupid. 
Doo,  Dow  (pronounced  doo\  a  dove  or 

pigeon ;  a  term  of  endearment 
Docket,  a  pigeon-house. 
Dool,  sorrow,  sad  oonaequenees. 
Doom,  condemn,  judicial  sentence. 
Dooms,  absolutely,  very.  "  Domes  dap 

rate,"  very  desperate 
Doonumen,  all   who  gathered  at  tfe 

doom,  or  great  popular  court  of  tie 

ancient  Scandinavians. 
Doon,  doun,  down. 
Door-cheek,  doorstep. 
Door-stane,  threshold. 
Dors',  a  door. 
Dor/,  a  village. 

Dorimont,  a  dandy  of  the  period. 
Dorlaeh,  douHneh,  a  bundle,  a  kntp- 


"  Dormant  table,"  a  fixed  stationary 
table,  as  distinguished  from  one  zsafe 
of  boards  laid  on  trestles,  which  was 
the  usual  fashion  in  the  Middle  Agck 

Dorts,  saucy. 

Dorture,  a  dormitory. 

Double-ganger,  Doppehf anger,  a  spectral 
counterpart  of  a  living  person. 

Doublet,  a  jacket  or  outer  waistoost. 
also,  a  counterfeit  gem. 

Doubtma,  doubt  not 

Douce,  douse,  quiet,  sedate. 

Doudle,  to  dandle. 

Dought,  was  able  to. 

Doughtna.  could  hot 

Doughty,  Illustrious. 

Douking,  a  drenching  storm. 

Doukit,  dookU,  ducked. 

Dounoome,  doiencome,  a  fall. 
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DounoLe.  good-for-nothing. 

Doup,  the  end,  bottom. 

Dour,  dure,  stubborn,  feme,  item. 

Douse,  *  blow,  a  stroke. 

Dout,  doubt 

Douce,  twelve. 

Dovering.  dosing,  helf  asleep. 

Dow,  to  Dear,  to  endure,  to  like,  to  be 
able,  can  hDidnadow," did  not  like. 

Dotoaire,  dowager. 

Dow-cot,  a  dovecote. 

Dovfd,  withered.  "Dovfd  no,"  did  not 
like. 

Dots**,  liked. 

Dowf,  stupid,  inactive,  dulL 

Dowg,  a  dog. 

Dowte,  sad,  melancholy. 

Dowlas,  a  strong  linen  cloth. 

Doumo,  cannot 

"  Downa  bide,"  cannot  bear,  don't  like. 

<f  Downa  do  motor  ikon  they  dew,"  can- 
not do  more  than  they  have  power 
to  do. 

Downby,  down  the  way. 

" Downer tide"  under-side. 

DownsitHng—ilatae  dotonsitHmg,"  with- 
out rising. 

Dowrah,  the  official  guide  of  a  Hindoo 
village. 

"  Dowse  the  glim,"  to  nut  out  the  light 

Dowsett,  doucete,  testacies  of  the  deer. 

Drubbing,  lewd  conduct 

Drammock,  anything  boiled  to  a  state  of 
palp;  raw  meal  and  water. 

Drop,  drop.    Drappie,  little  drop. 

Drap-de-bure,  a  coarse  dark  stuff. 

"  Drappit  egg"  a  fried  egg. 

Drat*,  drove. 

Draw,  to  invite,  to  calL 

Drawcansir,  a  blustering  bully  who  In 
battle  kills  every  one  on  both  sides. 

Drawer*,  waiters. 

Dreadour,  dread,  fear. 

Dreamna,  dream  not 

Dree,  to  sinter,  to  endure. 

"  Dreeing  a  tair  weird,"  enduring  a  sore 
misfortune. 

Dreeping,  dripping. 

"  Drench,  ana  a  ball,"  physic  draught 
and  a  pfll. 

Driofrfe,  a  drop. 

Driegh,  tardy,  slow,  tiresome. 

Drift,  a  drove ;  an  excavation  made  in 
a  nearly  horisontal  direction. 

"  Drine  had*  I  drink  your  health. 

Drink-geld,  a  tip,  money. 

Driving,  throwing. 

"  DrogUing  and  coghling,"  wheeling  and 
blowing. 

Droge,  drugs. 

Dromond,  a  large  ship  or  transport 


Droukit,  drenched. 
Drouthg,  dry,  thirsty. 
Drow,  a  cold  mist;  a 
analm. 
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fainting  fit  » 


Drueken,  drunken. 

Drudging-box.  a  kitchen  flour-box. 

DrumbUy  to  drone,  to  delay. 

Dry-etane,  without  mortar. 

"  Dry-etane  dyke,"  an  unmortared  wall. 

Dub,  a  pool,  a  puddle. 

Dubeketper  used  oontemptuonsly  for  a 
rambling  fellow,  an  idle  vagabond. 

Dttbaeh,  a  steward. 

Dueat,  an  old  gold  coin,  worth  about 
8s.  «d. 

Dude,  rags,  clothes.    Duddie,  ragged. 

Dudgeon,  a  small  dagger. 

Duetto,  a  duel. 

Dujfie,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

"  Duke  of  Norfolk."  a  fencing  term. 

DuUe,  a  species  of  sea- weed. 

Duneh,  to  Jog,  to  punch. 

Dune,  done. 

Dung,  knocked  about 

Dunghills,  low  fellows. 

Dunrniewasmlior  duimhtwasset),  a  High- 
land gentleman,  generally  the  cadet 
of  a  family  of  rank,  and  who  received 
his  title  from  the  land  he  occupied, 
though  held  at  will  of  his  chieftain. 

Dunny,  dull  of  comprehension. 

"Dunstable  lark,"  nothing  more  than 
a  plain,  simple  lark. 

Dunt,  to  knock. 

Durbar,  an  official  reception. 

Duretna,  dared  not 

Dyes,  toys,  gewgaws. 

"Dye,  bonnte,"  pretty  toy. 

Dyeeter,  a  dyer. 

Dyvour,  a  bankrupt 

Dwam,  a  swoon. 


B 

"B  to,"  the  extreme. 

Barded,  buried. 

Earth-shoot,  a  landslip. 

Ease,  use. 

Easel,  outset,  eastward. 

Bathe,  easy. 

EUis,  in  Mohammedan  mythology,  the 
chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 

Be,  the  eye ;  eesight,  eyesight 

Ben,  eyes.    Byen,  eyes. 

Ben  (adverb),  even;  (noun)  the  even- 
ing. 

Benow,  at  this  moment 

Bfeir,  rank,  station.  "Efeir  of  war," 
warlike  guise. 

"  Bfeire  to*  concerns. 

Eft,  a  newt,  a  lizard. 

Eftsoons,  in  a  short  thus. 

Eident,  attentive. 

Eidolon,  a  phantom. 

Bik.  an  addition. 

Bilding,  fuel. 

Eithly,  easily. 

Eke,  also,  likewise. 

Eld,  antiquity ;  elder,  old  man. 
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Electuary,  a  kind  of  medicine. 

BlrUeh,  weird,  wild,  strange. 

Mlshin,  an  awl. 

Bmbaye,  to  enclose. 

Embdcata,  a  place  of  vantage. 

Bine,  uncle. 

Emir,  an  independent  prince,  or  the 

governor  of  a  province. 
Emprise,  an  enterprise. 
"En  brut"  in  the  rough,  unpolished. 
Bneoqnure.  a  corner  table. 
End  tang,  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
"  End,  at  an,"  at  a  time. 
Eneuch,  enough,  enow,  enough. 
Ensamile,  an  example. 
Entrechat,  a  caper. 
Ephemeriaes.  an  astronomical  almanac ; 

a  table  snowing  the  daily  positions 

of  the  planets. 
Epopceia,  the  groundwork  or  story  of  an 

epic. 
Equals-aquals,  in  the  way  of  division 

strictly  equal 
Er,  ere. 

Brar,  rather,  sooner. 
Eremite,  a  hermit. 
Erne,  an  eagle. 
Errand—"  But  just  ante  errand,"  but 

Just  that  purpose. 
Escaramouche,  skirmish. 
Espadon,  a  long  heavy  sword. 
Espial,  a  spy. 
Essoins,  excuse. 
Estrada,  carpets. 
Bstramaoon,  estramazone,  a   term  In 

sword-play. 
Ethnic,  heathen ;  pagan. 
Btter-oap,  a  cantankerous  person. 
Ettle,  to  intend,  to  design,  to  aspire. 
Etymon,  the  root,  the  original  form  of  a 

word. 
Euphuet,  a  witty  fellow. 
Evangele,  the  gospel. 
Evanxst,  vanished. 
Even,  to  equal. 

Evening,  considering  themselves  equal. 
Everiche,  every. 
Evident*,  title-deeds,  proofs. 
Evile,  to  escape,  to  shun. 
"  Evoe,  evoe !    exclamations  used  by  the 

worshippers  of  Bacchus. 
Sweet,  Ewast,  adjaoent. 
Ewhoic !  ah !  alas  ! 
Evoking,  itching. 

Exauctorate,  to  dismiss  from  service. 
Excalibur,  the  famous  sword  of  King 

Arthur. 
"Execution   dock   at    Wappina."     The 

bodies  of  the  criminals  were  left  to  be 

overflowed  by  three  tides. 
Exheridated,  disinherited. 
Exies,  hysterics. 
Exoner,  to  exonerate,  to  free  from  any 

burden  or  charge. 
Eyete,  a  hawk  brought  up  from  the 

nest. 


Fa',  to  fall,  to  befalL 

Fa.  foe,  who. 

FaarecLfa'ard,  favoured. 

Fabbs,  lies. 

Fabliau,  a  tale  in  Tone,  usually  satirnl 

Factor,  a  land  steward. 

Factory,  stewardship. 

Fadge,  suit ;  to  succeed. 

Faem,  foam. 

Fa'en,  fallen. 

Fain,  fond,  desirous,  glad. 

"Favn,  to  make  one"  to  pkase,  togm 

pleasure  or  Joy  to. 
Fairing — "\gie  him  a  fairing*  settle  hie. 
"  Fair-ttrae  death,"  a  natural  death. 
Faitour,  a  rogue,  a  hypocrite. 
Fakir,  a  Hindu  ascetic  or  mendicant 
Falchion,  a  short  broadsword. 
Falcon-gentle,  a  goshawk. 
Falconet,  a  small  cannon. 
Fal4ale,  finery. 

"  Fall  backfall  edge"  come  what  nay. 
"Falling  band,"  a  collar  overlying  to 

shoulders. 
Fallow,  a  fellow. 
Faleetj  false,  falsehood. 
Fambtee,  hands. 
Fan,  when. 

Fancies,  light  impromptu  love-songs. 
Fand,  found. 
Fanever,  whenever. 
Fanfaronade,  vain  boasting,  swagnriag. 
Far-awa\  distant  (as  to  consangumltf  l 
"  Far  ben,"  in  particular  favour,  tot 

intimate. 
11  Farcie  on  his  face  I "  a  malediction. 
Farcy,  a  disease  of  horses. 
Fara,  to  colour. 
"Far  eU  air  ton  Eachin,"  another  for 

Hector. 
"  Far  jettee,"  hawking  term,  meum 

"  on  the  near  side." 
Far-yaud,  a  cry  of  encouragement  to  t 

shepherd's  dog. 
Farl,  a  fourth  part. 
Farthingale,  a  noop  petticoat. 
Font,  very. 

Fash,fasherie,  trouble. 
"Fash  your  beard,"  trouble  yourself. 
Fashions,  troublesome. 
Fashioner,  a  tailor. 
"  Eastern's  Wen"  the  evening  precedi* 

the  Lent  f  ast^-tiiat  is,  Shrove  Tuesday 
Fat,  what 
Faucht,  fought. 
Faughta,  a  sort  of  pigeon  sacred  snxnet 

the  Hindoos. 
Fauld,  fold. 
Faured,  favoured. 
Fause,  false.    Fause-face,  a  mask. 
Faustrecht,  the  right  claimed  by  U* 

petty  barons  of  the  Empire  to  vsf* 

private 
Faut,  a  fault. 
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Fou,t-"fau't  o'fude, '  want  of  food. 

Favoraris,  favourers. 

Fay,  condemned ;  timid. 

Faye,  faith. 

"Fayre  for  the  maistrie,"  a  fair  one 
above  all  others. 

Feal,  faithful.  loyal. 

14  Feal  and  divot."  tturf  and  thatch. 

Feed-dyke,  a  turf  dyke. 

Feared,  amid. 

Fearsna,  f  ean  not 

Fearsome,  awful. 

Feasible,  neat,  tidy. 

ite*.  strength  and  substance ;  a  quan- 
tity or  space ;  a  part  of  a  thing. 

Feckless,  feeble,  harmless. 

44  Federan  Dhu"  black  charter. 

Fee.  wages. 

"  Fee  and  bountUh,"  wage  and  bounty. 

Feel,  a  fool. 

Feifteen,  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of 
1715. 

uFeifteen,  the."  The  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Session  In  Scotland 
were  proverbiaDytermed,  among  the 
country  people.  The  Fifteen. 

"Feind  £  me  will  mistryst  you,"  the 
devil  a  bit  shall  I  disappoint  you. 

Feir,  with  good  countenance. 

Fell,  the  skin,  strong,  terrible,  cruel ; 
also,  a  rocky  hllL 

Fstty,  in  a  fell  manner,  savagely. 

Felucca,  a  light  vessel. 

Femoral,  about  the  thighs. 

Fence,  to  open  Parliament  or  a  court  of 
law. 


Fico,  aflg. 

Fie,  mad,  acting  unaeeouutabhr,  as 
persons  in  health  and  soon  to  die  are 
supposed  to  do,  in  some  last  and  ex- 
traordinary effort 

"  Fient  a  bit ! "  never  a  bit ! 

llFienlahaet!"  the  deuce! 

Fifish,  crazy,  eccentric. 

Fue,  to  fidget 

File,  to  defile,  to  spoil ;  also,  the  soil. 

"  Fir  nan  era,'*  a  man  of  the  hammer,  a 
smith. 

Fir-dog,  a  small  log  of  fir. 

Firejlaught,  flash  of  lightning. 

Firlot,  a  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  com. 

"  First  heaa\M  the  finest  head  of  deer. 

"  Fisher  of  souls,"  the  deviL 

Jbrif,  to  rustle. 

Fit.  foot,  step. 

FUba',  football 

Fits,  white. 

Fizzenless,  Jbenlees,  tasteless,  useless. 

Floe,  a  flea. 

Flambeaux,  torches  borne  by  liveried 
footmen  prior  to  the  age  of  lamps. 

Flang,  flung. 

Flankard,  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

Flasket,  a  long  shallow  basket 

Flattops*  London  citizens. 

Flatting*,  flatwise. 

Flaughter,  to  flicker  or  flitter. 

Flaughter-spade,  tort-spade. 

Flaunes,  pancakes. 

Flaw,  a  blast  of  wind. 

Flayn,  flayed. 


Fence-louper,  a  fence-leaper  (applied  to  I  Fleach,Jleech.  to  flatter. 


sheep). 

Fend,  to  defend,  to  keep  out  bad  weather, 
to  provide  against  want 

Fending,  provision. 

Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 

Fere,  sound,  well. 

"  Feringi  Sahib,"  a  European  gentleman, 

Feringis,  Franks— that  Is,  Europeans  of 
all  nationalities. 

Ferlie,  wonder,  wonderful. 

Ferlies,  unusual  events  or  things.  "  Fer- 
lie* make  fools  fain"  wonders  make 
fools  eager. 

Ferly,  wonderful. 

"  Fern-seed,  gather  the,"  make  yourself 
invisible. 

Ferrateen.  a  stuff  of  mixed  wool  and 
silk,  a  kind  of  poplin. 

Fet ,  J'elte,  fetched. 

Feu,  a  possession  held  on  payment  of  a 
certain  yearly  rent 

Feuar,  somewhat  equivalent  to  a  free- 
holder in  England. 

Feught,  fought 

Fey.  fated,  or  predestined  to  speedy 
death. 

Fiar,  one  who  has  the  reversion  of 
property. 

Fickle,  to  panic. 


Fleam,  a  kind  of  lancet 

Flee,B.Hj;  to  fly. 

Fleech,  to  wheedle. 

Fleer,  jeer. 

Fleering,  scornful,  contemptuous. 

Fleg,  a  fright 

FlemU,  frightened. 

Flesh,  skin. 

"  Flesh  and  fell,"  muscle  and  skin. 

Ffesher,  a  butcher. 

Fleured,  flowered. 

"  Fleurs-de-lis  semi**,"  scattered  lilies- 

an  heraldic  term. 
Fley,  to  frighten. 
Fleyt,  chid. 

Flichter,  to  flutter  or  tremble. 
Flick,  to  flip,  to  burst. 
Flightering,  fluttering. 
Flight-shot,  a  bowshot 
"  Flinching  a  whale,"  slicing  the  blubber 

from  the  bones. 
Flints,  men  of  the  right  sort 
Fiisking,  whisking  up  and  down. 
Fliskmahoy,  a  silly  flirt 
Flit,  to  remove. 
44  Floatsome  andjetsome,"  trtlcl**  floated 

or  cast  away  on  the 
Florentine  (veal),  a  pie. 
Fiery,  frothy. 
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FUm-num.  a  morass. 

FU>»*Wi,n<*+sak. 

Flude,tbooa. 

Fluff -gib,  an  explosion  ol  gunpowder. 

Flyte,Aus,  a  icold. 

"  Flyte  she,  /Ung  •*•,"  whether  she  wold 
or  kick,  go  into  a  fit  of  anger. 

Flytxng,  badgering.  Molding. 

Fotn,  to  thrnet  In  fencing. 

Foisonlsse,  unsubstantial. 

"Foist  and  a  warming-pan."  It  wee  a 
popular  report  that  the  Pretender 
was  a  supposititious  child,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  royal  bed  within  a 
warming-pan. 

"  FoUowere  0/  Minerva,"  those  who  have 
address  and  intelligence, 

Folter-kammer,  a  torture-chamber. 

"  Fool  oarle,"  a  clown,  a  stupid  fellow. 

Foran$rUf  in  front  of,  opposite. 

For -bar,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

Fortran,  forefathers,  ancestors. 

Forty*,  besides. 

For*—"  To  the  fore,"  in  front. 

Fore-bar.  the  part  of  a  court-room  re- 
served for  oounsel. 

Foregather,  draw  up  together,  become 
intimate. 

Fore-hand,  first  in  order ;  the  part  of  a 
horse  before  the  rider. 

For/aim,  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  decay, 
sadly  worn  out. 

Forfeit,  offence,  trespass. 

For/end,  to  forbid,  to  prevent 

Forfoughen,  breathless,  exhausted. 

ForgU.  to  forgive  ;  forgfen,  forgiven. 

Foru-familiation,  discharge  from  the 
family. 

Forked,  pointed. 

Former,  a  kind  of  chisel. 

Forpit,  the  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

ForriL  forward. 

Fou,fu',  full,  drunk.    Foueet,  fullest 

Fbughten,  fought 

Font,  evil,  ill ;  of  little  value. 

"Foulfa'yeJ"  01  befall  you. 

"Fout/enrf,"  the  devil. 

Foumart,  a  polecat 

Foun,  fun. 

Founder,  to  stun. 

Foundere,  a  disease  of  horses. 

Four-Koure,  a  light  repast  taken  between 
dinner  and  supper,  generally  at  tour 
o'clock. 

"  Four-hourt  penny,"  the  four  o'clock 
meal. 

Foure-hamtner,  fore  or  sledge-hammer. 

Fowd,  the  chief  judge  or  magistrate. 

Fowk,  people. 

Fox,  an  old  slang  term  for  the  broad- 
sword. 

Foy,  faith. 

Foxy,  soft,  spongy. 

Fra,  as  soon  as. 

Frock,  bold. 

Fraetiout,  peevish. 


Fraitn,  fremd, 

Frampal,  unruly, 

Prompter,  a  disorderly 

Frampold,  unruly,  pees 

Frangistan,  the  country  of  the  Frank*, 

{.«.  Europe. 
Frankjjba  Oriental  name  for  the  peopki 

of  Western  Europe. 
Franklin,  a  small  genttexeea  or  free- 
holder. 
Fray,  to  frighten. 
Freats,  superstitious  mottona.  tret,  wony. 

annoyance. 
"  Freedom  of  the  rules,"  freedom  granted 

to  a  8oots  advocate  to  plead  at  tat 

English  bar. 
Freit,  an  omen. 
"  French  Grown*"  a  medieval  coin  abwt 

the    sixe   of   the    modern   Engmfe 

florin. 
Freris,  friars. 
Friart-chicken,  chicken   broth  bonei 

with  eggs. 
Fri*nde*\beMenAad. 
Frippery,  old  clothes. 
Prut,  to  postpone,  give  credit. 
Frontlet*,  shameless. 
Frounce,  a  distemper. 
Fnsmps,  a  sulky  fit 
Puff,  puff,  whiff. 

Fugte,  fugitive.    Fugie-warrant,  a  war- 
rant to  prevent  flight 
Fule,  fool    Ful+body,  a  foolish  cres- 

ture. 
Ftdish,  foolish. 
FulyeiL  denied. 
Fun1,  fund,  found. 
"  Funking  and  ftmginy,m   the  act  <rf 

dancing. 
Fur,  a  furrow. 

Furtnith,  stop  a  bit  stay  a  while 
FwrmUy,  hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk 

and  seasoned. 
Fusille,  an  elongated  lozenge,  a  term  is 

heraldry. 
Fusionlees,  tasteless,  useless. 
"  Fusionlest  tkink,"  tasteless  staff. 
"Fusty  bandias,    strike  pemtnere,"  t 

slang  saying  which  may  be  rendered. 

"  Thirsty  bandits,  strike  (open]  ike 

bottler 
Fye!  nay  pshaw  /—words  of  chiding. 
Fyke,  bustle,  funk. 
"  Fyve  yeir  tack,"  a  five-year  lease. 


G 

Gab.  the  mouth. 

Gabbort,  gabbard,  a  kind  of  heavy  lighter. 

0a**fe,  absurd  talk. 


Gaber,  to  vie  in  telling  i 
Gaberdine,  a  loose  felt 
Goberlunxie,  a  beggar. 
Gad,  an  iron  bar,  a  goad,  a  spear. 
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Gadabout,  one  who  goes  about  Mly. 

Gods,  good,  went 

Gas,  go ;  also,  gave.    Qa'e,  gave. 

Gto-ooun,  a  bout  or  spree. 

Goon,  gone,  gone. 

11  Gam  da/t,   gone  oat  of  hi*  mind. 

Gajfer,  said  to  be  a  contraction  for 

grandfather  or  goodfather. 
"Goto  science,"  the  art  of  the  minstrel 

or  troubadour. 
Qainstander,  one  who  withstands. 
Gait,  gate,  way,  manner,  direction ;  also, 

a  goat 
Gaining,  an  Infant  or  child. 
Galdragon,  a  sorceress. 
Galilee,   a  porch  or  chapel  beside  a 

monastery  or  church,  in  which  the 

monks  received  visitors,  where  pro- 
cessions were  formed,  penitents  sta- 
tioned, and  so  forth. 
GalL  to  vex,  to  injure. 
GaUxard.  a  lively  dance. 
Galligaskins,  a  wide  sort  of  trousers. 
QaUo^giass,  gaUow-glase,  a  heavy-armed 

Highlander. 
OoUoon,  worsted. 
Gollooned.  ornamented  with  galloon,  a 

kind  of  thread  lace  used  for  binding. 
Golopin,  an  inferior  servant ;  a  scullion 

or  errand-boy. 
Gollow-lee,  the  place  where  -the  gallows 

was  set  up. 
Galloway,  a  strong  sort  of  Scotch  cob. 
Gaily-glass,  an  armed  retainer. 
Gamashes,  leggings. 
Gambade,  gambaud,  a  leap,  a  spring; 

gambol 
Gambadoes,  coverings  for  the  legs. 
Gamester,  a  concubine. 
Gammon,  a  smoked  ham. 
Gang,  so,  going. 
Gang-there-out,  wandering. 
Ganging,  going.    "  Ganging  titt,n  going 

to. 
Gangna,  go  not 
Gangrel,  wandering;  a  child  beginning 

to  walk ;  also,  a  vagrant 
Gar,  to  compel 
Garbulles,  broils. 
GorM,  gard,  ordered,  forced. 
Gardyioo  (Ft.,  fords  do  Teau),—a  cry 

made  when  water  was  thrown  out  of 

a  window. 
Gare-bratned,  mad. 
Garniture,  ornamental  appendages. 
Garring,  compelling. 
"  Gars  mo  grue."  gives  me  the  creeps. 
Gaseromh,  an  instrument  for  trenching 

ground,  shaped  like  a  currier's  knife 

with  •  crooked  handle. 
Gash,    shrewd,    calm    and    collected, 

sagacious,  sour-looking. 
Got,  got 
"  Gathering  turf"  used  to  keep  in  a  fire 

during  the  night 
Gauds,  trinkets,  ornaments. 


Ganger,  an  exciseman. 

Gaun,  going. 

44  Gaun  pleas,"  pending  law  pleas. 

Gaunt,  gant,  to  yawn. 

Gauntreo,  a  stand  for  casks. 

Gawdy,  gaudy,  a  festivity. 

Gaums,  plump,  jolly. 

Gay,  gey,  good,  pretty,  considerably, 
very. 

"  Gay  and  toeel?  pretty  welL 

"  Gay  many,"  a  good  many. 

"  Gay  thick,"  rather  thick. 

Gaze-hound,  a  greyhound ;  a  hound  that 
pursues  by  sight 

Gear,  affair ;  also,  property. 

Gear-men,  men  fn  armour. 

Geched,  jeered. 

Gee,  the  pet 

Qeierstein,  vulture-stone. 

Geisen'd,  leaking. 

QenethhaeaUy,  by  calculating  nativities. 

Qenio,  genii,  the  jinn  or  evil  spirits  of 
Moslem  belief. 

Gentle  (nounX  gentleman. 

14  Gentle  or  semple,"  gentleman  or  com- 
moner, rich  or  poor. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  fancy,"  prise-fighters. 

Gentles,  gentlefolk. 

Gentries,  honourable  birth,  gentle  blood. 

George-a-green.*  popular  hero  of  Wake- 
Held,  played  quarter-staff  agamst  all 
comers. 

"GetHe  lore,"  knowledge  of  gestures, 
dancing. 

"  Gey  hard,"  pretty  hard. 

Ghaut,  ghost. 

Gharn,  a  garden. 

Ghittern,  a  stringed  musical  Instrument 
like  a  guitar. 

Giaour,  a  contemptuous  term  applied  by 
Mohammedans  to  all  non-Mohamme- 


Gih,  to  start  backward. 

Gie,  to  give.  "  Gie  our  am  fUh-guts  to 
our  ain  sea-maws"  (sea-gulls),  not  to 
put  the  water  past  your  own  mllL 

Giesnq,  giving.    Gien,  given. 

G%/-gaf,  mutual  obligation;  give  and 
take;  tit  for  tat 

GW,  a  female :  a  gulley. 

GOMirt,  a  giddy  flirt 

Gflne,  a  youth  who  acta  as  a  servant, 
page,  or  constant  attendant ;  a  High- 
land man-servant 

GuTie-whUe-foot,  a  running  footman, 

GiUrawtger,  a  wanton  feuow,  a  depre- 
dator. 

GiUravaging,  devouring. 

GUIs,  the  jaws. 

GUpy,  a  frolicsome  young  person. 

Gimmer,  a  two-year-old  awe. 

Gin,  If.  suppose. 

Gingehng,  jingling,  resounding. 

Gio,  a  deep  ravine  which  admits  the  sea. 

Girded,  hooped  with  twigs,  like  a  barret 
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Girdle,  an  Iron  plate  for  frying  cakes  on. 

(Hrn,  to  grin. 

Gimel,  gtrneU-kiet, a  meal-chest 

Girning,  crabbed ;  also,  whining. 

Girth,  an  asylum,  a  sanctuary. 

Girth-gate,  a  safe  road. 

Gite,  a  noodle. 

"Gwe  the  good  time  of  day"  salute  in  a 
friendly  way. 

Glaik,  a  dazzling  gleam  of  light 

Glaiket,  giddy,  rash. 

GteO*.gIamour,  tricks.  "Gietheglaikt," 
to  deceive,  to  jilt 

Glaive,  a  lance,  a  spear. 

Glamour,  magical  deception  of  sight 

Gkmeing-alaes,  a  glass  used  by  children 
for  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
any  object  The  term  is  metaphori- 
cally applied  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  makes  a  great  show, 
without  possessing  solidity. 

Glebe,  land  belonging  to  the  pariah 
minister  in  right  of  his  office. 

Gled,  glede,  a  kite. 

Gledqe,  a  side-glance. 

Gleea,  twisted,  squinting,  awry. 

Gleek,  a  game  at  cards. 

Gleg,  active,  sharp.  "  Gleg  as  a  gled," 
as  hungry  as  a  hawk. 

Glegly,  brightly. 

GUnixjxU.  a  celebrated  whisky  distillery. 

Glib,  glibb,  a  bushy  head  of  hair. 

Qliff,  an  Instant ;  also,  fright 

Ghming.  an  instant 

Glim,  alight. 

Glisk,  a  transient  view,  a  glimpse. 

Gloaming,  gloamin',  twilight 

Gloom,  to  look  sullen  at  to  frown  at. 

Glower,  to  stare,  to  gaze. 

Gluineamach,  the  gartered  ones— ie. 
Highlanders. 

Glum,  gloom,  gloomy,  sour-looking. 

Glunamie,  a  rough  Highland  boor. 

Glunch,  frown,  gloom ;  sour-looking. 

Gluntie-man,  a  rough  Highland  boor. 

Gnart  a  knot 

Gnew,  gnawed. 

Gnostic,  knowing,  sharp. 

"  Go  to,"—&  phrase  of  scorn. 

Gob-box,  the  mouth. 

God-a^mercy,  have  mercy. 

God  'en,  god-den,  good-evening. 
tnouns,  Qod's  wounds ! 
p.  to  gulp. 
•daughter,  daughter-in-law. 

Good-jere.  an  expletive = what  the  plague ! 
what  the  mischief ! 

Gomeril,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

Gon,  gone,  past 

Gorget,  throat  armour. 

Gospellers,  Beformers. 

Gossip,  a  sponsor,  a  friend. 

Gostxpred,  intimacy,  familiar  friendship. 

Gotten,  procured. 

"  Gotten  outer,"  got  over. 

Gouge,  a  wench. 


Gouty,  ghostly,  vacant  and  dnarj. 

Gout,  goutte,  a  drop. 

Gowan,  a  daisy. 

Gowd,  ffoucL  gold,  money. 

11  Gowd,  to  lay,"  to  embroider  in  goM. 

(?owjW,  a  gokbalL 

GowMng,  playing  golf. 

Gowk,  a  cuckoo,  a  fooL 

Gowling,  howling,  scolding. 

Gownis,  gowns. 

Gowpen,  a  handful  of  meal. 

Grace-cup,  the  cup  after  grace. 

"  Graddan  cake"  a  cake  made  of  toasted 

or  parched  corn— wheat  or  barley. 
Grafs-lust,  the  count's  delight 
Graip,  a  three-pronged  pitchfork. 
Grauh,  harness,  a  girth;  also,  furoitae. 

military  accoutremente. 
Gratthed,  decked. 
Gramarye,  magic  or  necromancy. 
Gramerey,  much  obliged,  many  thaab. 
Grane,  groan. 
" Granting  carles"  crop-eared,  grosniat 

humbugs. 
Grannie,  grandmother. 
"  Grot  nor  grained"  cried  nor  groaned. 
Graoaminous,  important 
Grave,  a  count,  a  judicial  officer. 
Gree,  reputation ;  to  agree. 
'Greed,  agreed. 
Greeehoch,  a  turf  fire. 
Greet,  grot,  to  cry,  to  weep. 
Greeting,  weeping. 
Grette,  greeted. 
Grew,  a  greyhound ;  to  shiver.  The  flesh 

is  said  to  grew  when  a  chilly  seosatKis 

passes  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Grewsome,  sullen,  stern,  forbidding. 
Grey-beard,  an  earthen  jar  for  holdis? 

spirits. 
"  Grey -goose  wing"  an  arrow. 
"  Grey  proat."  a  base  coin,  representing 

a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 
Grice,  a  sucking-pig. 
Griego,  a  short  cloak. 
Grieve,  overseer,  bailiff,  steward. 
GripK  gripe ;  to  grasp,  to  hold  fast 
"  Chippie  for  gnppie,    one  grasp  of  the 

hand  in  return  for  another. 
Grippis,  gripe,  power. 
Grippit,  laid  hold  of. 
GrxppU,  greedy,  griping,  avaridom. 
Grist,  a  mill  fee  payable  in  kind. 
Grit,gritt,  great 
Groat,  a  surer  coin  worth  4d. 
Grosart,  groesart,  a  gooseberry. 
Grout'head,  growt-head,  a  lout,  a  Mod- 
head. 
Grub  Street— once  famous  for  ita  literary 

hacks. 
Grue,  a  greyhound. 
Grumvh,  grunt 
Gruna,  ground,  bottom. 
Grunds.  grounds,  dregs. 
"  Gude,  or  "good,  women  of"  women  of 

respectability. 
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Gude,  guid,  God,  good. 

Gude-dame,  grandmother. 

Gudeman,  husband,  the  head  of  the 
house. - 

Qudemither,  mother-in-law. 

Qude-eister,  a  sister-in-law. 

Qudewife,  a  wife,  a  spouse ;  used  also  to 
denote  the  head  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  a  household. 

Qude*,  goods,  wares. 

Gudesire,  grandfather. 

Gudgeon,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

Gut,  a  two-stringed  violin. 

Guest,  sort 

Guestened,  lodged  as  a  guest 

Gufd,  a  loud  laugh. 

Guide,  to  deal  with,  to  employ. 

Guidon,  a  small  flag  or  standard. 

Guilder,  a  coin  worth  2b.  id. 

Quisard,  disguised  persons:  mummers, 
who  volunteer  vocal  music  for  money 
about  the  time  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  day. 

Gules,  a  term  in  heraldry  for  red. 

Gullcy,  gully,  a  large  knife. 

Gulpxn,  a  simpleton. 

Gumphion,  a  funeral  banner. 

Gumpte-fouted,  sulky,  sullen. 

Gumption,  common-sense. 

Gum,  a  goose. 

Gusing-uron,  a  smoothing  iron. 

Gusty,  savoury. 

Gutttr-blooded,  of  the  meanest  birth. 

Gutty,  big-bellied. 

Gway,  very. 

Gy,  a  guide-rope. 

"  Gymmal  ring"  a  sort  of  double  ring. 

Gyre-carton,  gyre-carting,  a  witch,  an 
ogre. 

Gyte,  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  young 
child,  a  brat;  erasy;  also,  a  crack- 
brained  fellow. 


#«•  hall 

"  Ha'  house,"  a  hall  or  manor-house. 

M  Ha'  narra,"  have  never  a, 

"  Ha  nid  Sassenach  "  (GaelloX  I  have  no 

English. 
"Ha  nun  Grtgarach"  (Gaelic),  It  Is  a 

MacGregor. 
Hoof,  deep-sea  fishing. 
Hoof-fish,  a  large  kind  of  seal. 
Habergeon,  a  short  coat  of  mail  without 

sleeves,  reaching  from  the  neck  to 

the  waist 
Habil,  able,  fit 

"Hack  and  manger,"  to  live  in  prodi- 
gality and  unconcern,  reckless. 
Hackbut,  hand-gun,  falconet,  taker,  old 

kinds  of  firearms. 
Haekit,  white-faced. 
Hacquebute,  a  kind  of  fire-arms. 
Hacqueton,  a  leather  Jacket  plaited  with 

mail 


Hodden,  held,  holden. 

Haddie,  a  haddock. 

Hodai,  a  Mohammedan  who  has  made 

the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Hoe,  have ;  also,  here  1 
"Hael,  Mm,"  Your  health ! 
Haena,  has  not 
Haet,  a  whit ;  anything  small.    "  Deil  a 

haet,"  devil  a  bit 
Hotels,  hqflts,  the  temples,  the  face 

between  the  cheeks  and  ears. 
HajJRn,  hafins,  half -grown;   young, 

entering  ue  teens. 
Haft,  custody ;  to  fix,  to  settle. 
Hafted,  domiciled. 
Hagalef,  payment  for  liberty  to  cast 

peats. 
Hagbut,  a  musket 
"  Hagbuts  of  found,"  a  kind  of  firearms 

anciently  used. 
Hogg,  brushwood. 
Haggard,  an  untrained  or  refractory 

Haggis,  the  national  dish  of  Scotland, 
composed  of  the  pluck,  Ac,  of  a 
sheep,  with  oatmeal,  suet,  onions, 
Ac. ,  Dolled  inside. 

Hoick,  hack ;  a  mantle  or  cloak. 

Haid,  had 

Haie,  a  snare  for  catching  rabbits,  Ac 

Hail-drops,  lead  pellets. 

HaUl.  hail,  hale,  whole. 

"  HaUl  water,"  whole  riverside. 

HaiU  and  fere,  whole  and  entire. 

11  Hair  in  hie  neck,  to  have  a,"  to  know 
something  that  will  put  him  in  one's 
nower. 

Hakim,  a  physician. 

"  Hale  o*  my  ain,"  all  my  own. 

Half-merk  marriage,  perhaps  so  called 
from  the  price. 

Hoiking,  half  of  a  silver  penny. 

Halidome,  land  held  under  a  religious 
house ;  holiness,  honour,  sanctity. 

Halie,  holy. 

Holier,  a  cavern  into  which  the  tide 
flows. 

HaUan,  the  partition  between  the  door 
of  a  cottage  and  the  fireplace. 

HaUanehaker,  a  vagabond,  a  beggar. 

HaUion,  a  rogue,  a  clumsy  fellow. 

Hallowe'en,  Ail  Hallows'  Eve ;  the  even- 
ing preceding  All  Saints'  Day. 

Holy,  holy. 

Hamako,  a  person  touched  with  Insanity. 

Home,  home. 

Hame-eucken,  assaulting  a  person  In  his 
own  house. 

Hamshackle,  to  fasten. 

Hanap  an  old  word  for  cup. 

Hand-habend.  taken  with  the  stolen 
goods  in  his  possession. 

Hand-quern,  a  hand-mill. 

Handsel,  a  sift 

Hand-waled,  remarkable,  carefully  se- 
lected. 
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Hanger,  a  short  broad  sword. 

Hangit,  hanged. 

Hank,  a  hojd,  a  position,  tope,  ooil;  to 

fasten. 
Hansel,  a  present 
Hansel   Monemdoy,    Hansel    Monday, 

which    Is   the  Monday  after   New 

Tear's  day. 
Hantmogan,  equivalent  to  Dutch. 
Hantle,  a  gooa  many,  a  great  deal;  a 

number  of.    "A  hantle  tiller"  a  good 

Wt  of  money. 
Hap,  chance,  happen;  hop;  to  cover,  to 

cover  warmly. 
M  Hap  up,"  to  cover  up. 
Hapnyworth,  a  halfpennyworth. 
Happed,  turned  from. 
Hopper,  the  hopper  of  a  raflL 
"  Happy  man  be  hit  doit,"  happy  be  he 

who  succeeds  best 
Haram,  the  women's  apartments  in  an 

Oriental's  house;  also,  the  women, 

the  wives  and  their  attendants,  taken 

collectively. 
"  Hard  money,"  cash. 
Hards,  refuse,  coarse  ends. 
Harle,  to  drag,  to  trail  along  the  ground ; 

also,  to  appropriate. 
Harman-beek,  a  constable. 
Ham-pan,  a  skull. 
Hams,  brains. 

Haro,  to  cry,  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry. 
Harquebutt,  an  ancient  firelock. 
"  Harried  out,"  plundered  of  everything. 
Harrow,  haro,  a  cry  of  distress,  a  shout 

for  help. 
Harrow*— "to  have  one't  legt  o'er  the 

harrows"  to  break  loose. 
Harrowtry,  heraldry. 
Harry,  to  rob. 
"  Harry  groat,"  a  groat  of  the  time  of 

Henry  VIII. 
Harry-noble,  a  noble  coined  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  vm. 
Har'tt.  harvest 
"  Hart  of  grease;'  a  hart  in  the  best  of 

condition. 
Harum-tearum,  rash  and  rattling,  hare- 
brained. 
Hath,  a  clumsy  lout. 
Hasp,  a  hank  of  yarn.    "  Ravelled  hasp, " 

everything  in  confusion. 
Hattoei,  anything  thick,  bushy. 
"  Hatted  kitt,"  a  bowl  of  curdled  cream. 
Hauberk,  a  coat  of  steel  rings. 
Hand,  to  hold ;  "  Neither  to  haud  nor  to 

bind  "—a  proverbial  phrase  expressive 

of  violent  excitement  *,  also  have,  as 

in  "  haud  a  core  " =have  a  care. 
Hauden,  held. 
Handing,  means. 
Haugh,  a  meadow;  low-lying  flat  ground. 

properly  on  the  border  of  a  river,  and 

such  as  is  sometimes  overflowed. 
Hauld,  place  of  abode,  a  habitation. 
Hauptman,  a  captain. 


Haute,  halt,  halm,  the  throat 

Havana,  having. 

"  Have  at  thy  coat,"  seise  on  thy 

Havena.  have  not 

Havered,  talked  foottshly  or   without 

method. 
Havingt,  behaviour,  demeanour. 
Hawk  puree,  a  bag  worn  by  a  fair  near. 
Hawku,  whlte-faoed  (applied  to  cattle). 
Hawkhen,  hens  exacted   by  the  royal 

falconer  on  his  visits  to  the  tatanrt* 
Hays,  an  intricate  old  country  dance. 
Hazard,  a  game  at  dice  and  at  cards. 
uHtad  of  the  tow  to  the  tmO  of  the 

griee,"  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad. 
Head-borough,  the  head  of  a  borough,  s 

petty  constable. 
Head-tire,  attire  for  the  bead. 
"Head*  and  throws,"  tying  side  by  aide, 

the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  bend  of  the 

other. 
Healsomenest,  whoteaomonesa. 
11  Heart  of  Midlouden"  the  ancient  JaO 

of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
Heart+pone,    the    depression    in    the 

breast-bone ;  the  breast-bone, 
Heather-blutter,  a  cock  snipe. 
Heather-cowe,  a  tuft  or  twig  of  heath 
Heather-tap,  a  tuft  or  bunch  of  heather. 
HeautonHmorumenot,  self- tot  mentor. 
Heerie,  hoist 

Hefted,  closed,  as  a  knife  in  tta  heft 
Heidis-men,  headmen,  chiefs. 
Held,  incline. 
Hellieate,    hettieat.   half-witted,    light 

headed;  wicked. 
Helyer,  a  cavern  Into  which  the  tide 

flows. 
Hem,  them. 

Hempie,  a  rogue,  a  ramp,  a  tomboy. 
Hen-eovey,  a  hen-coop. 
Honker,  a  hangman.     "  What  the  htn- 

ker!"  what  the  deuce! 
"Henri  Quatre  coat,"  a  tight. fitting 

garment  terminating  Just  below  the 

waist 
Her,  his,  or  him ;  also,  your,  my. 
"  Her  nairnd,"  my  own  sell 
"  Herd  and  hyreman,"  servants. 
Herd*,  keepers  of  cattle  or  sheep. 
Heretmd,  an  acknowledgment  of 

age. 
Heritor,  a  landholder. 
Heritors,  the  landowners  and  proprietor! 

of  the  pariah. 
Herling,  a  small  sea-trout 
"  Hermetieal    philosophy,"    a    system 

ascribed  to  Hermes  Trianiegtstua,  le., 

the  god  Thoth,  the  traditional  author 

of  Egyptian  culture. 
Herring-buss,  a  boat  used  In  the  herring 

fishery. 
Herry,  to  harry. 
Herts,  hoarse. 
Herthip,  plunder. 
He's,  he  should. 
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Beet,  command,  behest 

Bet,  hot 

Heuth,  a  deli. 

Heuck,  a  sickle. 

Heugh.  a  dell ;  also,  a  crag. 

Heye,  dancing  steps ;  an  Intricate  country 

dance. 
BialUandx  the  old  name  for  Shetland. 
Biekery-p%ckery,  mixture. 
"Bid*  e/  land;'  a  certain  portion  of 

land. 
Biderward,  hitherward. 
Bis,  high,  principal  (street} 
"  BieStrtU,"  High  Street 
BUding,   a  fellow  with  no  spirit,   a 

coward ;  base,  cowardly. 
Bill-folk,  name  given  to  the  Covenanters, 

who  worshipped  on  the  hills. 
Hinder-end,  extremity. 
Bxnderiant,  buttocks. 
Hing,  to  hang; 

Binney,  a  term  of  endearment* honey. 
Binpoerae,  wine  seasoned  with  spices. 
Btrdy-girdy,  topsy-turvy,  in  reckless  con- 
fusion. 
Hirpte,  to  halt,  to  limp,  to  hobble. 
Birpling,  walking  lamely,  halting. 
Bind,  to  edge  down ;  a  flock,  a  drove  of 

sheen. 
Hizzie,  nussy. 
Boast,  houst,  a  cough. 
Hoektide,  the  first  or  second  week  follow- 
ing Baster  week. 
Bobbier,  a  light-armed  soldier,  who  used 

to  be  mounted  on  a  hobby  or  small 

horse. 
Bobblethow,   hubbteehow,  a  tumult,   a 

hubbub. 
Hobby-horse,  a  morris-dancer  made  up 

as  a  horse,  and  imitating  its  action. 
"Hodden  grey"  hoddin-grey,  the  cloth 

worn  by  the  peasantry,  manufactured 

from  undyed  wooL 
Hodiernal,  of  the  present  day. 
Bof-narr,  a  court-Jester. 
Bog.  a  sheep  from  six  to  fifteen  months 

old. 
11  Bog  dear  to  Strint  Anthony."   Hogs 

were  under  the  special  care  of  this 

saint 
"Bog  in  Armour"    The  devioe  of  a 

Smboard  in  Hanging  Sword  Court, 
eet  Street  London.    It  was  some- 
times also  known  as  "The  Pig  in 
axissry. 
Bogan-Mogan,  Dutch. 


Hogg,  a  shilling. 

Bogged,  with  the 

Botutame,  sacred  word  of  honour,  an 


hair  clipped  short 


asseveration. 
BoHe,  holy. 
Bollan,  holly. 

Bottemd,  linen  from  the  Netherlands. 
Bohne.  a  hollow,  level  low  ground, 
tfofpsa,  helped. 
'  Bolped  up,  finely,"  embarrassed. 


"  Boly  Standard,  Day  of  the,"  the  battle 
of  Northallerton  (1188X  where  the 
Saxons,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  took 
with  them  Into  the  fight  the  banners 
of  four  saints. 

Bone,  to  lament,  to  moan. 

Boodu-oraw,  a  hooded-crow. 

Hookah,  the  Oriental  tobacco-pipe. 

Booty,  cautiously,  softly,  slowly. 

"  Booty  and  fairly,"  fair  and  softly. 

Hooee,  a  house. 

Born,  a  vessel  for  holding  liquor. 

Horn-mad,  stark  mad.  outrageous. 

"Borne,  put  to  the*  denounced  as  a 
rebel. 

"Horning  and  hooping"  blowing  of 
horns  and  shouting. 

Borning,  or  caption,  a  charge  for  debt, 
or  warrant  for  apprehending  a  debtor. 

Boreioge,  a  timepiece. 

"Bore  de  page,  to  be,"  to  have  finished 
serving  one  s   apprenticeship  as  a 

"  I*?™6  *f  *ood.  foaled  of  an  acorn,"  a 
form  of  punishment 

Horee  -  cowper,  horee  •  eouper,  a  hone- 
dealer. 

Horse-gear,  harness. 

Boot,  trousers  and  stockings  In  one 
piece;  breeches. 

Boeenet,  a  small  net  used  for  rivulet 

flatting 

HospWum,  the  apartments  In  a  convent 
set  apart  for  strangers,  travellers, 
and  pilgrims ;  hospitality. 

Hotting,  assembling  of  troops  for  war ; 
a  mustering  of  armed  men. 

Hot,  hit 

Hoteh,  to  Jerk  oneself  along  In  a  sitting 
posture. 

Bole,  hot 

Bottle,  an  hotel. 

Houdie,  midwife,  accoucheuse. 

Bough,  the  thigh  or  hip. 

Houghed,  ham-strung. 

"  Houlerying  and  poulerying"  hustling 
and  pulling. 

Hourly  a  lovely  maiden  In  the  Moham- 
medan paradise.  Hourie,  the  beauti- 
ful {damsels  supposed  to  wait  upon 
faithful  Mohammedans  in  Paradise. 

Hourt,  certain  prayers  in  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  said  at  stated  times. 

Bousewifeskep,  housekeeping ;  house- 
wifery. 

Sowings,  trappings. 

"Bout  ay!"  Tea,  certainly,  tot? 

*  Bout  ansa'  / '  Get  away !  "Bout  ller 
Tut,  fie  I  Expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

"Bout-tout!"   Getaway! 

HouU,  tuts. 

"HouUnar   Oh  no! 

Howdahed  (of  an  elephant),  provided 
with  a  howdah,  an  enclosed  seat  for 
persons  to  ride  in. 
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flow/  m  haunt,  o  haven,  a  retreat ;  place 
of  resort. 

Howk,  to  dig.    Howkit,  dug. 

Howlet%  an  owL 

Howm,  hollow. 

Hoy.  to  Incite,  to  call 

Huck-a-back,  coarse,  rough  stuff. 

HuisMer.  an  usher. 

"  Hum  dudgeon,"  the  pet 

Humle-eow,  a  cow  without  horns. 

Humlock-knowe,  a  hemlock-knoll. 

Humorous,  full  of  whims. 

H under,  a  hundred. 

Hundred,  an  old  subdivision  of  the 
English  counties. 

Hunds,  hounds. 

Hundsfoot,  a  rascal. 

"  Hunt  counter"  to  hunt  back  along  the 
track  whence  the  game  has  come. 

"Hunt  the  gowk,"  to  go  on  a  fool's 
errand. 

Hunting-mats,  the  prayers  without  the 
consecration. 

Hup  !  used  to  a  horse  In  order  to  make 
him  quicken  his  pace.  "Hup  nor 
wind,   quite  unmanageable. 

Hurcheon,  a  hedgehog. 

Hurdiet,  the  buttocks. 

Hurt,  a  harlot. 

Hurly-burlv,  tumuli,  confusion. 

Hurley-hacket,  a  badly  hung  carriage. 

Hurley-house ;  literally,  last  house,  as 
the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it  was 
last  built;  a  broken-down  manor- 
house. 

Hussie,  a  jade,  a  frolicsome  wench. 

Hussy,  a  needlecase. 

Husue-cap,  a  game  of  chance  and  skill 
played:  with  halfpence. 

Hy  spy,  Hyespye,  a  kind  of  hide-and- 
seek  game,  a  child's  game. 

Hydromel,  a  drink  made  of  honey  diluted 
with  water. 

Hypoeautt,  a  stove,  heating  apparatus. 

Huxtwu 


Ichor,  a  fluid  that  in  the  gods  answered 
to  the  blood  of  human  bodies. 

Ifurin*  the  hell  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

Ilk,  Wca,  each,  every.  "0/  that  ilk," 
of  the  same,  as  "  Knock  winnock  of 
that  Ilk  " = Knockwinnock  of  Knock- 
winnock. 

IZka-dav,  week-day. 

IU-deedte,  iU-deedy,  mischievous. 

"IU-deedy  gett,"  a  mischievous  urchin. 

IU-fa'ard,  evil-favoured,  ugly. 

IU-guide,  ill-treat 

Ill-sorted,  ill-suited,  ill-managed. 

Imaum,  a  Mohammedan  ecclesiastic  of 
high  rank. 

hnbroccata,  a  down  stroke. 


Imp.  to  graft 
Implement,  to  fulfil. 
"In  a  creek"  foolish. 
"  In  by,"  Inside  the  house. 
! " In  cuerpo,"  without  a  cloak.  In 


"  In  the  bees,"  stupefied. 

"In  the  clout,"  in  the  very  centre  of  the 

target 
Inch,  an  Island.    The  Inch  of  Perth  is 

not  now  an  island,  but  a  level  expanse 

of  greensward. 
Inehuit,  shut  up. 
Incontinent,  immediately. 
Indirection,  dishonest  means. 
"  Infang  and  outfang  thief"  the  right  of 

trying  thieves. 
In/are,  tnfair,  a  wedding  reception. 
Infidel,  a  term  of  strong  contempt. 
In-field,    applied    to    land    receiving 

manure,  and  still  kept  under  crop. 
Infortune,  misfortune. 
Ingan,  an  onion. 
Ingine,  genius,  ingenuity. 
Ingle,  a  favourite,  a  friend ;  fire.  IwrU- 

nookj  corner  by  the  fire.     Ingim\<iry 

fireside. 
Inker,  to  introduce  by  artful  methods. 
Inkle,  a  kind  of  crewel  or  embroidery 

worsted. 
"In-ower  and  out-over,"  positively  and 

violently  within  and  without. 
Input,  contribution. 
;  Instruct,  to  show  evidence  lor. 
.  In't,  in  it 

Intellects,  parts,  faculties. 
Intercomtnune,  to  have  intercourse  with 

people  denounced  as  rebels. 
Intertene,  to  take  another  into  one's  own 

house,  to  maintain. 
In-town,  land  adjacent  to  the  farmhouse. 
Intromit,  to  meddle  with. 
Inventor,  Inventory. 
Fee,  I  shall. 
Isna,  is  not 
Ithand,  busy,  constant 
Ither,  other. 
"  Ivy  tod,"  a  bush  or  bunch  of  ivy. 


Jack,  a  coat  of  mafl.  a  metal  pitcher. 

black-Jaok. 
lt  Jack-a-lent  visages,"  long  visages. 
Jaekanape,  a  monkey. 
Jaekman,  an  armed  retainer. 
Jack-pudding,  a  buffoon  or  merryandrew, 

who  performed  common  conjuring 

tricks. 
Jacobus,  a  gold  coin  =25a.,  first  Issued  by 

James  I.  of  England. 
Jagg,  a  prick  (as  with  a  pin). 
Jogger,  a  pedlar. 
Jaloused,  suspected. 
Jannock,  a  bannock ;  a  cake  generally 
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made  of  barley-meal,  peas-meal,  or 

oat-meal. 
Tape,  jest. 
Tapes,  deceptions. 
Tarto,  my  dear. 
Taw,  to  dash ;  also,  a  wave. 
laud,  a  Jade. 
Taugs,  saddle-bags. 
Jaw-hole,  a  sink. 
Tazy,  a  wig. 
Teddart,  Jedburgh. 
'Jeddart  east,"  a  legal  trial  after  the 

infliction  of  punishment 
hedging,  judging. 
Teest,  a  jest;  Just. 
Jeisticor,  a  close-fitting  jacket. 
Jennet,  a  small  Spanish  horse. 
TmnyflecHon,  genuflection. 
J er- falcon,  a  species  of  hawk. 
Jerkin,  a  Jacket. 
TerUing,  a  beating. 
Jerrid,  a  wooden  javelin,  five  feet  long, 

used  in  mimic  combats. 
T esses,  the  leather  straps  round  the  legs 

of  a  hawk. 
Tethart,  Jedburgh. 
'  Jet  tee  ferri,"  hawking  term,  meaning 

"  on  the  farther  side." 
Tibbat,  a  gibbet. 

Jigger-dibber,  a  door-shutter,  a  porter. 
Ttgaeting,  shaking  up  and  down. 
Tiuet,  jut,  a  gay  or  lively  young  woman. 
Jimp,  hard,  close,  fine. 
Jimply,  barely,  scantily. 
Jink,  to  dodge  in  and  out 
Tipper,  to  peril. 
Txrhling.  emptying  liquids  from  vessel  to 

vessel. 
To,  Joe,  a  sweetheart. 
Tool,  to  dash  violently. 
Toctaleg,*  clasp-knife. 
'  John  Barleycorn,"  beer  or  ale. 
'  John  Thomson's  man,*'  a  husband  who 

yields  to  the  influence  of  his  wife. 
Tokul,  yes,  sir. 

Jolter-headed,  stupid,  thick-headed. 
Jolterhead,  stupid  head. 
Jongleurs,  travelling  minstrels  who  fre- 
quented tournaments,   castles,  and 

popular  festivals. 
Tookery-paukery,  trickery. 
Jorum*  a  drinldng-vessel,  or  the  liquor 

in  it. 
Joseph,  a  riding  coat  with  buttons  down 

the  skirts. 
Tougt,  the  pillory. 
Touts,  to  duck.    "  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw 

gae  by,n  duck  and  let  the  wave  go  by. 
Toul,  Yule. 
Towing,  the  swinging  noise  of  a  large 

beli;  also,  rolling. 
Jowring,  scolding,  cursing. 
Judicial,  foretelling  human  affairs. 
Juleps,  sweet  drinks,  mixtures. 
Junket,  to  feast. 
Junketing,  picnicking,  high  jinks. 


Just,  joust 

Justice-air,  the  circuit  court 
Justify,  to  punish  with  death. 
Justified,  died  in  a  good  cause. 
Jwvenal,  a  youth. 


"  Ka  me,  ka  thee,"  an  old  proverb = Help 

me,  and  111  help  you. 
KaJJUa,  a  caravan  of  merchants. 
Kafr,  an  infidel,  from  the  standpoint  of 

a  Mohammedan. 
Kail,  kale,  colewort,  cabbage;  also, broth 

made  from  greens.    "Kail  thorough 

the  reek,"  a  good  scolding,  severe 

punishment 
Kail-blade,  a  colewort  leaf. 
Kail-brose,  pottage  of  meal  made  with 

the  scum  of  broth. 
Kail-yard,  a  cabbage-garden. 
Kaim,  kame,  to  comb ;  a  comb,  a  camp, 

a  rising  ground. 
Kain,  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord in  eggs,  fowls,  Ac. 
Kain— "to  pay  the  koto,"   to  suffer 

severely. 
Kain-fowU,  fowls  paid  as  part  of  rent 
Kaisar,  the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire. 
"  Kale-supper  o*  Fife,"  a  term  applied  to 

Fifesblre  people,  noted  for  tneir  love 

of  broth,  or  *f  kale." 
Keb.  to  miscarry  a  lamb. 
Kcbbie,  a  cudgel. 

Kebla,  the  point  towards  which  Mo- 
hammedans turn  when  they  pray— 

i.e.  Mecca. 
Keek,  to  glimpse,  to  look  by  stealth. 
Keeking-glass,  a  looking-glass. 
Keepit,  kept 
"Keepit  the  kirk,"  attended  the  pariah 

church. 
Kelpy,  a  water  spirit 
'<  Kelly  of"  the  glass  quite  empty. 
Kemp,  to  strive  for  victory. 
Kempies,  Norse  champions. 
Kemping,  a  twisting,  a  struggle. 
Kemple,  a  quantity  of  straw. 
Ken,  know. 
"Ken'd  folks,"   "kerid  freend,"  well 

known  people,  a  well-known  friend. 
Kendna,  knew  not 
Kenna.  kensna,  know  not 
Kenn'a,  kend,  cognisant  of. 
Kenning,  kennin,  knowing. 
Kenspeekle,  singular,  easily  recognised, 

Kent,  to  propel  a  boat  by  a  long  pole ;  a 

cudgel. 
Kepp,  to  catch,  to  stop. 
Kerne,  a  freebooter,  a  retainer. 
"  Rett  abak;'  cast  behind. 
Kestril'ktie.  an  inferior  kind  of  hawk;  a 

mean  fellow. 
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Khan,  an  Oriental  tan. 
Khelant,  a  dress  of  honour. 
Khirkhah,  a  dervish's  habit  or  robe. 
£&*.  a  chapped  heel. 
ILiokehaw,  a  light  made-op  dtah,  a  trifle; 
t  alio,  a  coxcomb. 

Killedar,  the  governor  or  commandant 
*  of  a  fort 

Killing-time,  the  time  of  persecution* 
KWogU,  the  fireplace  of  a  lime-kiln. 
KUt,  npaet ;  also,  to  tuck  np;  the  phfla- 

beg  or  abort  petticoat  of  a  High- 

lander. 
"Kit  mm',"  run  away. 
Kimmer.  a  gossip,    used  ae  denoting  a 

married  woman. 
u  Kindly  tenants,''  tenants  whoee  anees- 

ton  have  long  resided  on  the  tame 

lands. 
"King  Cambyeee'  vein,"  ranttngly. 
King1*  key*,  sherhTs  warrants. 
Kinrick,  kynrik,  a  kingdom. 
t&atra,  the  eomitry. 
JTiosc,  a  Tnrkiah  pavilion  or  rammer- 

hones. 
Kippage,  a  riolent  passion,  disorder, 

confusion. 
Kipper,  salmon  salted  and  smoke-dried. 
Kirk,  church. 

Kirk-keeper,  a  regular  ohureh-goer. 
Kirk-town,  a  Tillage  or  hamlet  at  the 

parish  church. 
"  Kirk  wt  a  chimb*  in*tu  an  inn. 
KirtU,  led  to  church. 
Kirn,  a  churn.    Kirnmilk,  butter-milk. 
Kirttening,  christening  or  baptising. 
Kirtle,  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
Kiet,  a  chest,  a  trunk,  a  coffin, 
tfutffc,  a chestfuL 
Kist-vaen,  a  monumental  arrangement 

of  stones  marking  the  burial-place  of 

an  ancient  British  chief. 
Kit,  a  small  rlolln  used  by  dancing- 
masters. 
Kitchen-fee,  dripping. 
"Kith  aad  Mn,"   acquaintances   and 

relatives. 
Kithit,  kythed,  produced,  eaused. 
Kittle,  vexatious,  sensitive,  ticklish. 
"  KittU  east,"  a  difficult  part. 
"Kittle  turn,"  a  hard  sentence,  a  diffi- 
culty. 
Kittled,  were  born. 
Kittywake,  a  kind  of  sea-gull. 
Kiver,  to  cover. 
Knap,  to  break  In  two:  also,  to  speak 

after  the  manner  of  the  Snglish. 
"Knap  Southron,"  to  speak  like  the 

English. 
" Knapped  Latin"  spoke  Latin. 
Knapping,  talking,  apeing. 
Knapeeap,  knapemUl,  a  head-piece,  a 

helmet 
Knave,  a  boy,  a  rascal,  a  miller's  boy,  a 

servant 
"  Knave  bairn,"  a  man-chOd. 


themffler. 


small  due  of 


palate 


for  Ass- 


Knowledge,  trial. 
KneveU,  beat  or  knead. 
"Knight  without  fear  and 

the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
Knipperdalingt,  another  na 

baptists. 
KnodtU,  knocked. 
Knoepe,  knobs. 
Know,  a  knolL 

Knewehead,  the  top  of  the  MIL 
Kouaeoueou,  a  Moorish  dish  of 

compounds. 
Krahen,  a  fabulous  sea-mooster. 
Krwmet,  warehouses  where  goods 

crammed  or  packed ;  also,  a  range  d 

booths  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Kreutur,  a  German  coi 

one  third  of  a  penny  EngH 
Kye,  kino. 

Kjflevin*,  keeiyvim;  a  penoO. 
Kyloe,  a  small  Highland 
Kyte,  the  stomach. 
Kythe,  to  seem,  to  appear. 


>  £10,000. 
wine  grown 


sum  of  100,000 
red  Italian  wine. 
ChrUtL" 
on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius. 
Lad-bairn,  a  male  ohfkL 
Laddie,  a  boy. 
"Lady  Light  o'  lees,"  a 


Lai,  a  favourite  form  of  boost  e 
amongst  the  minstrels  of  the  North 
of  France ;  a  legend  or  abort  tale  is 
Terse. 

2«fcfc,lay. 

Ltriah,  low.  "Laigh  ero/Cs,"  low-tvisg 
fields.  "Laighihop,"  a  shop  bekn 
the  level  of  the  street 

LaUcing,  sporting. 

Lair,  learning.  m 

Laird,  lord  ox  a  manor,  nolle. 

Lakh,  loth. 

Larmier,  one  who  Is  lame. 

JAmmer,  lamour,  amber. 

Lammer-geier.  the  bearded  Tutture. 

Lamping,  taking  long  steps. 

Lampit,  a  limpet 

Lanee-kneehU,  hired  or  merrenery 
soldiers. 

Landammon,  the  chief  magistrate  m  s 
Swiss  canton. 

Land- loafer,  an  adventurer,  a  vaga- 
bond. 

Landlouper*,  vagabonds,  runagates,  rob- 
beret  a  wanderer  from  place  to  place, 
without  settled  liaUtatton. 

Landlouping,  raseaUy. 

Landvogt,  a  bailiff. 

Landward,  rural,  lahuui. 
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"Landward  town."  a  country  tome  or 
farm  with  adjoining  cottages. 

Lane,  lone,  alone.  By  a  peculiar  Idiom 
In  the  scotch  this  if  frequently  con- 
Joined  with  the  pronoun:  aa,  "Ms 
lane."  "  my  lane."  "  their  lane ; "  *.«., 
"by  himself,"  "by  myself,"  "by  them- 
selves." 

Lang,  long. 

Lang-kale,  full-grown  or  unshorn  oole- 
wort 

(<  Lang  lug"  a  great  deaL 

Lang-lugged,  long-eared. 

Lang-neboit.  long-noted.  TJsed  often  of 
preternatural /Doings. 

"  Lang-nebbit  things,"  hob&blkm. 

Langspiel,  an  obsolete  musical  Instru- 
ment 

M  Lang  syne."  long  since,  long  ago. 

"  Long  tan,  the  ten  of  trumps  in  Scotch 

LanzkneehL  a  German  mercenary  soldier. 
Lap,  leaped ;  to  fold,  to  wrap. 
Lamer,  to  besmear. 
"  tapper  mUk,"  curdled  milk. 
Largesee,  a  free  distribution  of  money, 

a  gift 
Lassie,  latsoek,  a  little  girL 
Lout-quean,  a  female  servant 
Latch,  mire. 

Latten,  a  kind  of  brass  or  bronse. 
Laueh,  laugh ;  also,  law,  custom,  usage. 
Lauchful,  lawful. 
Lauds,  a  daily  senrioe  of  the  Boman 

Catholic  Church. 
Lace,  the  remainder. 
Lavender,  in  pawn ;  also,  In  hiding,  In 

confinement 
Laving,  to  lift  up  water  and  pour  it  into 

a  utensil,  to  lade  out 
LavoUa,  a  dance  with  much  motion. 
Lavroek,  the  lark. 
Lowing,  lauriri,  a  reckoning. 
Lawright-man.  an  officer  whose  chief 

duty  was  the  regulation  of  weights 

and  measures. 
Lawting,  a  court  of  law. 
Lay,  lea. 

"  Lay  you  up  in  lavender"  In  prison. 
Lea-rig,  unploughed  land  or  hillside. 
Leabhar-dhu,  a  black  pocket-book. 
"Lead  grain"  to  carry  in  grain. 
Leaguer,  a  camp ;  a  prisoner. 
Leaguer-Ian.  a  camp  or  soldier's  lass. 
Leak,  to  void  urine. 
Leal,  loyal,  true. 
"Leal   and   soothfast,"   truthful   and 

honest 
Learn,  to  teach. 

Leasing,  fibbing,  telling  falsehoods. 
Leasing 'making,  verbal  sedition.     See 

Editor's  Note  1  in  "  The  Antiquary." 
"Least  penny"  the  least  piece  of  money ; 

also,  a  worthless  person. 
LeatherW,  beating,  drubbing. 


a  farm  at  whloh  the  tenant  does  not 

reside. 
Leader,  a  ladder. 
Leday,\*Ay. 
Lee,  a  lie ;  to  lie. 

Lee-gage,  the  safe  or  sheltered  side. 
Lee  land,  grass  or  meadow  land. 
Leech,  a  healer,  a  physician. 
Leeving.  living. 
Leg-baU.    ,rTo  give  or  take  leg-bail,"  to 

runaway. 
Leichtach,  a  bodyguard. 
Leir,  to  teach. 

Lelies,—*.  corruption  of  the  Arab  war- 
cry  "La  ilaha  ilia  llah"— ta.  There 

is  no  god  but  God. 
Lemon,  a  sweetheart,  a  mistress 
LenUnAuA,  broth  made  without  beet 
Lore,  to  learn. 
Lese-majesty,  treason. 
Lesen,  lose. 

Leeourie,  Usuries,  grazing  grounds. 
Let,  to  retard,  to  hinder. 
"Letabee,"  let  alone. 
"Let  a  be,"  not  to  mention. 
Letna,  do  not  let 
Letten,  allowed. 

Letter-gae,  church  precentor,  or  clerk. 
Levana.  living. 
Levin,  levin-Art,  lightning. 
Levin-bolt,  lightning,  a  thunder-bolt 
Liard,  a  small  silver  coin. 
Libbard,  a  leopard. 
Lib-ken.  a  cell. 
Lick,  a  blow. 
Lift,  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave-' 

also,  the  sky. 
Lifted,  made  a  prey  of,  captured. 
"Lie  leaguer,'1  to  remain  stationary 

fixed. 
"  Light  o'  love,"  a  wanton  young  woman, 

a  mistress. 
Lwhtlied,  slighted. 
Like,  as  If;  nearly. 
"  Like  mutton  weel  that  lick  where  the 

yowe  [ewe]  lies,"—*  saying  applicable 

to  dogs  too  fond  of  mutton. 
Liket,  liked. 
Lumwmke,  Lykewake,  the  ceremonial  of 

the  watching  over  a  dead  body. 
LilL  a  carol,  a  lively  air;  also,  play, 

fun. 
Limber,  easily  bent  pliant 
Limbo-lake,  an  iniaginary  region  beyond 

this  world. 
Lienmar,  limmer,  a  Jade,  a  loose  woman, 

a  scoundrel. 
Limtnars,  thieves. 
Limn,  to  paint  to  plan. 
"  Linea  met"  in  palmistry,  a  line  on  the 

hand.  I 

Ling,  thin  long  grass,  heather. 
"  Lingua  franca"  a  language  used  aa  % 

common  medium  of  /v*tit*>  iwiiraifffn.  *. 
"  Link  out"  to  pay  down  smartly. 
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Linking,  walking  quickly  and  lightly, 
active ;  walking  aim  In  arm. 

Linkit,  linked. 

Linii,  a  cataract. 

Linsey-wolsey,  cloth  made  of  linen  and 
wooL 

Linstock,  a  ataff  with  lighted  match  for 
firing  cannon. 

bfppsn,  to  trust 

Ltppie,  the  fourth  part  of  a  peak. 

Lipping,  making  notohea  in  a  sword  or 

Lippy,  a  quarter-peck. 

Lure,  a  pint 

Lispund,  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  barrel, 

a  weight  need  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. 
List,  to  please. 

LUh,  a  Joint  (of  a  finger) ;  a  limb. 
LUh&alot,  a  mild  but  good  Saxon  ale. 
Lilhsr,  lasy. 

LiUoeks,  rags  and  tatters. 
Ltoand,  living. 
LJAu,  a  call 
Loon,  fomMi?,  a  meadow,  a  lane,  an 

enclosed  road. 
Lobby-land,  lubber-land. 
Lobscouse,  a  hash  of  meat  and  vegetable! ; 

stewed  biscuit  and  salt  meat 
Lock,  a  handful,  a  small  quantity. 
Loekeram,  coarse  linen. 
Lockman,  the  executioner. 
Locksman,  a  jailer. 
Loe,  to  love.    Lo'ed,  loved. 
Loftis,  lofts,  stories. 
Lond«,  land. 
Looby,  a  blockhead. 
&oo/T  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Lookitt  looked. 

Loom,  a  vessel,  a  utensil,  a  ease. 
Loon,  an  idle  fellow,  a  rogue,  a  rustic 

boy ;  also,  a  woman  of  easy  virtue,  a 

mistress,  a  oourtesan. 
Loopy }  crafty. 
Loot,  tooten,  let,  allowed. 
Lootie,  a  marauder,  a  plunderer. 
Los,  praise,  renown. 
Losel,  a  slothful  person. 
Lough,  laughed. 
Louts  <ff or,  a  French  gold  coin  worth  from 

16s.  6d.  to  18s.  9d. 
Lound,  calm,  low  and  sheltered,  still, 

tranquil. 

Launder,  a  heavy  stroke. 

Loup,  to  leap. 

Loup-the-dyke,  giddy,  unsettled,  run- 
away. 

Loup-the- tether,  breaking  loose  from  re- 
straint. 

Lotiping  -  ill,  a  paralytic  disorder  in 
sneep. 

Looted,  bent,  inclined. 

Lows,  low,  a  blase. 

t/ubbardj  a  clown. 

Luckand,  looking. 

Luckie-dad,  grandfather. 


LuckU,  Goodie !  addressed  to  a 

widow.  AbMressedalsotoahoosevnt 

or  landlady  In  general 
Luckpsnny,  a  small  sum  letuiaad  to  a 

buyer  as  luck  for  his  twnilissi 
Lug,  the  ear;  fyerbX  *°  cairf  **** 

with  one :  to  arag. 
"Lug  and  Me  horn,  by  the,'  by  the  or 

and  horn,  as  if  he  were  an  annasL 
Lum,  a  chimney. 
Lunnon,  London. 
hunt,  anything  used  for  Ugbtingsflre; 

to  blaze  up. 
Lunzis,  the  guillemot  (sea-bird);  wskt 
Luppen,  jumped,  leaped. 
Lurdane,  clownish,  churlish;  a  block- 
head, a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
Lustre,  a  period  of  five  years. 
Lying-dog,  a  setter. 
Lymi-hound,  a  dog  held  in  a  learn  a 

strap,  a  boar-hound ;  a  limmer. 


M 

MA,  more. 

Macaroni,  a  fop,  a  beau  of  the  eighteenth 

century. 
"  MacFariane's  pesse."     9m  p.  1«  d 

"The  Monastery." 
Madge-howUL    The  owl  la  called  madgt 

(from  magistrate),  owing  to  its  sir  of 

wisdom. 
Madrisr.  the  plank  on  which  the  petsrd 

was  fixed  or  mounted. 
Maen,  to  complain,  to  regret 
Mas,  more. 
"  Maen  Gorsedd,"  the  stone  of  the  Britisfc 

bards. 
"  Mahomet s  coffin"  said  to  be  hong  Id 

mid-air  between  two  magnets. 
Mahound,  a  contemptuous  name  for 

Mahomet ;  a  corrupted  form  of  the 

name. 
Magg,  to  steal 
Maker,  a  poet 
Maigre,  applied  to  soup  made  without 

meat 
Mains,  demesne,  farmhouse. 
Mail,  trunk-matl,  to  stain ;  a  tronk  or 

bag  for  holding  appareL 
Mail-gardener,  one  who  cultivate]  tor 

sale. 
Mail-boss,  armour. 
Mailing,  a  rented  farm. 
Main,  the  cast  (at  dice);  a  cock-fightiK 

match.    See  Welsh. 
Mainour,  a  thing  stolen,  dlscoTered  n 

the  hands  of  the  thief. 
Mainprizt,  the  deliverance  of  a  prisoner 

on  security  for  his  appearance. 
Mainrent,  vassalage. 
Jfatr— in  Scotland,  the  messenger  of  • 

county  (sheriff's)  court;  more.  uMsir 

by  token,"  especially,  moreover.  "Iter 

purpose  faufd,"  more  becoming. 
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"  MairJU,"  more  speed. 

"  Mair  tint  on  Flodden  Edge,"  more  loit 

on  Flodden  Held. 
41 M air  tint  at  Sherifmuir,"  more  men 

lost  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
Moist,  moat,  almost. 
Maister,    master.     Maistry,    mastery, 

power. 
Max,  make.    Makand,  making. 
Makebate.  an  exciter  of  contentions,  a 

mischief-maker. 
"  M ake  good,"  to  defend. 
Malapert,  impudent. 
Malecredence,  mistrust. 
Malison,  a  corse. 
MalL  a  game  of  ball  played  In  a  smooth 

alley  boarded  on  either  side,  and  with 

an  Iron  arch  at  the  end. 
Mallard,  the  wild-duck. 
"Malmsey  noses,"  red    by  reason   of 

Malmsey  wine. 
Mal-talent.  til-humour,  resentment. 
Malt— "when  the  matt  begins  to  get  aboon 

the  meal,"  when  one  gets  drank. 
Malvoisie,  a  sweet  wine,  grown  in  the 

islands  of  the  iBgean ;  generally  called 

Malmsey. 
Mammock,  a  fragment,  a  shapeless  piece, 

a  chunk 
"  Man  of  art,"  a  man  of  knowledge. 
Manchet,  a  small  loaf  of  fine  white 

bread. 
Manciple,  a  steward,  a  pure/or. 
Mancwt,  an  old  coin = about  2s.  6d. 
Mandragorn,  mandrake,  a  plant  believed 

to  possess  magic  qualities. 
MangoneL  a  military  engine  for  hurling 

huge  stones,  Ac 
Manna,  must  not. 
"  Manna  of  Saint  Nicholas,"  a  oolonrless 

and  tasteless  poison. 
41  Manner,  in  the,"  in  the  act 
Manse,  a  parsonage. 
Mansworn,  perjured. 
Monty,  a  mantle. 
Marabout,  a  Mohammedan  asoetic  or 

saint. 
Maraoedi,  an  old  8panlsh  coin  worth 

about  y,  of  a  penny. 
Maroat,  market. 
March,  a  boundary. 
March-parts,  the  borders  of  England  and 

Scotland,  or  the  Marches. 
Marches,  landmarks,  boundaries. 
Marechausste,    a    company    of    horse- 
patrols. 
Mark,  merk,  a  coin  worth  in  Scotland 

13)d.,  and  in  England  13s.  4d. 
"  Marisehal  tosh,"  a  sewer  or  server  of 

the  mess. 
Mortal,  the  head  of  the  plough. 
Marplot,  one  who  mars  a  plot. 
Marooned,    abandoned    on    a    desert 

island. 
Many,  Indeed,  forsooth. 
"  Marry  come  up,"  Indeed. 


"Marry  quep," Le.  "marry  go  up"- 

expression  of  contempt 
Mart,  a  fatted  cow ;  an  animal  killed  In 

November  for  winter  use. 
Martialist,  a  warrior,  a  military  man. 
Marys,  the  designation  given  to  the 

malds-of  -honour  in  Scotland. 
Mashackered.  massacred. 
Mashlum,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  to  mash,  to  Infuse,  to  brew. 
Masking-fat,  a  mashing  vat. 
Mass-John,  any  Presbyterian  divine. 
Massamore,  massy-more,  the  principal 

dungeon  of  a  feudal  castle. 
Massy,  full  of  self-importance  and  dis- 
posed to  brag. 
Masterfu',  masterful,  imperious. 
Matamoros,  empty  boasters. 
Maud,  a  shepherd's  grey  woollen  plaid. 
Maukvn,  mau/kin,  a  hare. 
Maun,  must. 

Maunder,  to  talk  incoherently. 
Maunna,  must  not 
Maugis,  one  of  Charlemagne's  paladins 

or  champions. 
Maugre,  in  spite  of. 
Maut,  malt 
Mavis,  the  thrush. 
Maw,  to  mow. 

"  May  Catharine,"  Maid  Catharine. 
Mamreen,  mazarin,  a  deep  blue  colour. 
Mated,  bewildered,  amazed. 
Mazer-dish,  a  drinking- vessel  or  cup. 
Mater,  a  large  drmking-bowL 
Mazzard,  the  jaw. 
Meal-ark,  mealmrnel,  a  large  chest  for 

holding  meat, 
"Meal-tub  Plot,"  a  fictitious  conspiracy 

concocted  by  Dangerfleld.  The  papers 

were  concealed  in  a  meal-tub  in  the 

house  of  Mrs.  Collier  (1685). 
Mearns,  Kincardineshire. 
M  ear,  a  mare. 
Medidner,  the  doctor. 
Meed,  reward. 
Meikle,  nUcUe,  much,  great,  large,  big, 

pre-eminent 
Mexth,  a  mark. 
Jf aider,  the  quantity  of  meal  ground  at 

the  mill  at  one  time. 
"  Melech  Ric,"  King  Richard. 
MeU,  to  meddle,  to  join  m  battle. 
Mends,  atonement 
"  Mends,  to  the,"  over  and  above. 
Men-queuen,  murderers. 
Mense,  manners,  sense,  discretion. 
Menseful,  mensfu',  mannerly,  modest, 

mindful. 
Menyie,  meynie,  retinue,  household. 
Mentis,  the  company. 
Merk,  a  Scottish  silver  coin -is.  1|d. 

English  money. 
"  Merk  of  land,"  originally  equal  to  1000 

square  fathoms. 
Merlin,  a  species  of  hawk. 
Merse,  Berwickshire. 
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JTmmm,  a  little  dog,  a  our. 

Mesean-page,  cur  of  a  page. 

Messis,  mass. 

Methealin,  a.  drink  of  honey  and  water, 

boiled,  fermented,  and  spiced. 
Metoposcopieal,  physiognomical. 
Mettle,  spirit ;  capable  of  enduring  much 

fatigue. 
Mew,  a  cage  for  hawks ;  to  shut  up,  to 

confine ;  also,  to  moult. 
MutehJdn,  an  English  pint 
Mioher,  a  truant,  a  thief. 
Miehing,  mean,  cowardly. 
"  Miehing  tnaiwho"  lurking  mischief. 
Midden,  a  dnnghiU. 
Middenstead,  the  place  where  a  dunghill 

stands. 
"  Mile,  Soots" =1W  English. 
Mitt-eye,  the  eye  or  opening  in  the  tapes 

or  cases  of  a  mill  at  whkh  the  meal 

is  let  out 
Mint,  quiet*  demure. 
"Minced  coltope,"   meat  cut   up  very 

fine. 
Mind,  to  remember.    "  I'm  no  minded," 

I  do  not  feel  disposed. 
Minded,  looked  after. 
Minion,  a  favourite,  a  darling. 
Minieair,  the  fur  of  the  white  Siberian 

squirrel 
Minnesingers,  the  love-poets  of  media? val 

Germany. 
Minnie,  mamma,  mother. 
Mint,  to  hint,  to  aim  at. 
Minting,  aiming. 

Mirk  'dark.    "Pit  mirk,"  Pttch  dark. 
Mirhgoes,  dizziness. 
Mieea',  to  miscall,  to  abuse. 
Mieehanter,  mischief. 
Misguide,  to  maltreat. 
Misguggled.  mangled  and  disfigured. 
Misken,  not  to  know. 
Mideard,  -ill-taught,  unmannerly. 
Misiippen,  to  suspect. 
Misproud,  unworthily  proud. 
Missel,  displeased,  out  of  humour. 
Mist,  missed. 
Mista'en,  mistaken. 
"Mister   wight,"    child    of    necessity, 

doubtful  character. 
Mister,  manner  of,  sort  of ;  want. 
Mistresses,  matrons. 
Mietryst,  to  alarm. 
Mither,  mother. 

MUhriaate,  an  antidote  to  poison. 
Mitians,  woollen  gloves. 
Mo,  more. 

Moaned,  mourned  for. 
Moeado,  mock  velvet 
"  Mohr  ar  chat,"  the  great  cat. 
Mohur.  an  Indian  gold  coin,  worth  80s. 
Molendinar,  of  or  belonging  to  a  milL 
Molinara,  maid  of  the  mill. 
MoUahs,  the  Mohammedan  clergy  who 

Interpreted  the  Koran,  Ac. 
Mon,  man. 


Monotrock,  a  one-wheeled 
Montague  Bourn,  on  the  site 

pied  by  the  British  Mnseom. 
Montero-oap,  a  horseman  »  scarlet  cap  of 

fine  Spanish  cloth  trimmed  with  for, 

provided  with  flaps. 
Italy,  many. 
Moor,  a  Saracen  or  Mohammedan 

rally. 
Moor-pout,  moor-fowl. 
"Mootee  MahuL'  pearl  of  the 

a  term  of  endearment. 
Mop,  to  make  a  wry  month. 
Moppet,  a  pretty  young  girL 
Morgue,  the  proud,  disdainful  look  of  s 

superior  to  an  interior. 
Morion,  a  kind  of  helmet 
Moriseoes,  the  descendants  of  the  Moon 

who  were  settled  in  Spain. 
"  Morn,  the,"  to-morrow.    "  The 

mornin',"  to-morrow 
Morning,  a  morning  dram,  or 
If  omen,  a  semi-open  helmet 
Mori,  mart-skin,  the  skin  of  sv  lamb  or 

sheep  that  has  died  accidentally  or 

of  disease. 
Mort,  morte,  th .  flourish  of  the  trumpet 

that  intimates   the    death  of    the 

game. 
Mortier,   a  knight's  bonnet, 

velvet 
Mortreux,  a  dish  of  mixed  meats. 
Moslemah,  Moslems  or  ~ 
Moss-fiow,  a  boggy  place. 
',  a  pita 


Monhag,  a  pit  or  slough  in  a 
bog. 

Moss-trooper,  a  marauder. 

Mot,  may ;  a  bugle-note. 

Motakul,  a  meeting. 

Mote,  a  place  of  meeting. 

Motto,  full  of  motes. 

Moul,  the  sod. 

"  M outd  board,"  the  wooden  board  of  the 
plough  which  turns  over  the  ground. 

MouUaK,  a  Mohammedan  priest. 

Mottle,  pulverised  earth. 

"Mounted  lobsters,"  a  name  given  to 
mounted  soldiers  because  of  their  red 
coats. 

Moust,  a  crop ;  also,  to  powder. 

Mowing,  making  grimaces. 

Mows,  jest    "  If  a  mows,*'  no  jest 

Muck,  dung. 

MucJue,  much,  great,  large,  big,  pre- 
eminent 

"MuckU  black  «,"  a  great  miachief. 

Muezzin,  the  officer  of  a  mosque  who 
proclaims  the  hours  of  prayer  from 
the  highest  stage  of  the  minaret  or 
tower. 

Mug-ewe,  a  particular  breed  of  sheep. 

Muhme,  aunt 

Muir,  moor. 

Muir-iU,*  disease  to  which  blaok  oattle 
are  subject 

Muir-poots,  young  grouse. 
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Mutt,  a  snuff-box. 

MtOligrube.  low  spirit*. 

MuUtplepoindma,  action  on  doable  dis- 
tress, Mil  of  interpleading. 

Multure,  the  fee  for  grinding  grain. 

Mum.  a  species  of  liquor. 

Mumble,  to  chew  gently. 

Mwnehanee.  an  old  game  at  cards. 

Mumper,  a  beggar,  a  stroller. 

Mundungut,  Tile,  ill-smelling  tobacco. 

Munt,  to  mount 

Murgeont,  wry  faces,  mouths,  distorted 
gestures. 

Murrey-coloured,  mulberry  or  dark  red. 

Muecadel,  Mueeadine,  a  sweet  strong 
wine  of  Italy  and  France. 

Mutnud,  a  state  oushion. 

Muequetoon,  a  light  short  hand-gun. 

Mutch,  a  woman  s  cap. 

Mutchkin-stoup.n.  Scotch  liquor  measure 
equal  to  an  English  pint. 

MyteC,  myself. 

Myttagogue,  an  interpreter  of  mysteries. 


NijferK  exchange,  higgle. 
Nxferxng,  bargaining. 


N 

"Nablate,"  uncivil,  immodest,  bold. 

Ma.  nae,  no,  not. 

Nab,  to  steaL 

Nabob,  a  provincial  governor,  or  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  India ;  also,  a 
rich  man  who  has  made  his  fortune 
in  India. 

Naeket,  a  portable  refreshment  or  lun- 
cheon. 

"  No*  broo  o',"  no  liking  for. 

"  Nae~gate,"  nowhere. 

Northing,  nothing. 

Naggra,  a  state  dance. 

Na%g,  a  nag. 

Na%nt  own.    Naineell,  ownself. 

Maker,  a  kind  of Jrattiedrum. 

Nan,  of. 

Nam,  none. 

Nantz,  a  kind  of  brandy. 

Napery,  napry,  household  linen,  table 
linen. 

Naret,  nostrils. 

N'as,  was  not. 

Naeh-gab,  trashy  talk,  insolent  talk. 

Nathleet,  natheUee,  nevertheless. 

"  Nature  boon"  benign  nature. 

Naunt.  a  corruption  of  "mine  aunt" 

Nautch,  a  spectacle  by  professional 
dancers. 

Nay-Bay,  the  contrary;  a  refusal. 

Natarene,  a  term  applied  in  contempt   Now,  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
to  the  early  Christians,  as  followers  !  "  Now,  the,"  at  once, 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Me,  not 

Neat,  an  ox,  a  cow. 

Neb.  nose,  beak. 

Neebort,  neighbours. 

"Needed  tSU  hoe  been,"  should  have 


Needna,  need  not 

Ne'er-be-liekit,  not  a  vestige,  absolutely 

nothing. 
Ne'er-do-weel,  a  scapegrace. 
Neevie-neevie-nick-nack,    a  game  with 

marbles,  similar  to  "  odd  or  even." 
Neger,  a  negro. 
Nexhon,  neighbours. 
Neidfyre,  forced  fire.    See  Tine-egan. 
"  Neighboured  ill,'1  agreed  ill. 
Neitt,  next 

Nepenthe,  a  care-dispelling  drug. 
Neratt,  nearest,  next 
Nese,  the  nose. 

"  Nether  ehope,"  the  lower  Jaw. 
Nether^toek,  a  stocking. 
"  Nettles,  upon,"  111  at  ease,  anxious. 
Neuk,  a  nook,  a  corner. 
Nevoy,  nepvy,  nephew. 
Nicher,  nicker,  to  neigh,  to  giggle. 
Nick,  to  aeiea    to  cozen. 
Nick-nackeU,    bric-a-brac,   gimcracks; 

articles  more  curious  than  useful ; 

trifles. 
Niddering,  nithing,  a  worthless  person. 

stamping  a  man  as  an  outcast  ana 

utterly  vile. 
Nievefu',  a  handful. 


Nxj-nafy,  precise  and  troublesome  about 
trifles. 

*  Night,  the,"  to-night 

Night  orom,  crows  that  caw  by  night 

NyhUe,  nights. 

Ntppermn,  a  small  cup;  a  liquid  mea- 
sure. 

Nipperty-Hpperty,  affectedly  neat 

Nxmc,  a  water-fairy. 

No.  not 

Noble,  an  English  gold  coin = 6a.  8d. 

Nocht,  naught 

Noddle,  the  head. 

Noited,  rapped,  knocked. 

Mold,  would  not. 

Nolt,  novate,  oxen,  black  cattle. 

Nomblet,  the  testicles  of  the  deer. 

Nonce,  occasion. 

None*,  noon;  also,  the  nonce,  the 
present 

Nooning,  rest  and  repast  at  noon. 

Noop,  a  protuberance  (as  of  the  elbowX 
the  bone  at  the  elbow-joint 

Noup,  a  headland  precipitous  to  the  sea 
and  sloping  inland. 

Nourjehan,  light  of  the  world,  a  term  of 
endearment 
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Nowmer,  number. 

Nullah,  a  small  brook  or  torrent 

NuUifidian.  one  who  believes  nothing 

an  unbeliever. 
NuzU,  nuuU,  to  hide  the  head  under 

the  bedclothes. 
Nuaar,  a  tribute  of  gold  mohurs. 
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Oaf,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  simpleton. 
"  Oaken  towel"  an  oak  cudgeL 
Oblast,  obliged. 
Obeli,  a  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  worth 

lid. 
Obnubilated,  obscured. 
Occurrent,  an  event,  an  incident. 
October,  ale  brewed  in  October,  good  ale. 
Od !  odd !  a  minced  oath,  omitting  one 

letter. 
Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not  far 

off. 
"  Odds  pitikins  !  "  a  kind  of  oath,  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  God's  pity ! H 
Oddzooks,  a  corruption  of  "  Ood's  hooks." 
Oe,  a  grand-child. 
Of's,  of  his. 

Official,  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 
"OW  NolL"     A  contemptuous  epithet 

applied  to  Cromwell  by  the  Cavaliers. 
"  Ola  to  do,"  more  than  enough  to  da 
Ombre,  a  Spanish  game  of  cards. 
On-ding,  a  heavy  Call  (as  of  snow). 
"  On  the  pad"  on  the  tramp. 
"On  the  square"  honestly,  openly. 
Onnawayes,  in  no  way. 
Onsteod,  a  farm-steading. 
On't,  on  it,  of  it. 
Ony,  any. 
Oo,  one. 
Oons,  sounds. 
"  Oop  sey  es  /"  Up  it  goes ! 
Opensteek,  ornamental  stitch. 
OpignoroU,  to  pledge. 
Opine,  to  suppose,  to  presume. 
Or.  before,  ere. 
"Ormolu,*'  a  variety  of  brass  or  gilded 

bronze. 
Ordinar,  ordinary,  common,  usual 
Ordinary,  an  eating-house. 
OroHUoue,  proud. 

Onflamme,  the  sacred  banner  of  France. 
Oroondatee,  a  character  in  La  Calpre- 

nede's  romance  "  Cassandra  "  (1642). 
Orra,  odd,  unemployed,  old.    * 
Orvietan,  an  antidote  to  poison,  said  to 

have  been  first  compounded  at  Orvi- 

eto,  in  Spain. 
OsUere-wife,  the  keeper  of  an  hostelry. 
Ot,  of  it 

Other-guess,  of  another  sort  or  fashion. 
11  Oh  ay"  on  yes. 
Ou,  ow,  an  interjection  expressive  of 

surprise ;  oh ! 
"Outhan,"  well  then 
Oubliette,  a  dungeon  pit 
Ought,  anything. 
Ouxr,  over. 

Ousel,  the  dipper  bird. 
Out,  out  in  rebellion. 
"Out  of  house  and  hauld,"  destitute. 
Outby,  without,  a  little  way  out 
"Oidby  land,"  the  outlying  part  of  a 

farm. 


Outcast,  dispute. 

Outer-house  (legalX  one  of  the  law  eonta 

"  Outfang  and  in/ana,"  the  right  of  a 
baron  or  corporation  to  try  ttuera, 
whether  taken  (with  the  booty)  in  or 
outside  of  his  or  their  own  juris- 
diction. 

Outfield,  arable  land  which  is  not 
manured,  but  constantly  cropped. 

OutgaU,  a  way  for  egress. 

Outlier,  one  who  lives  outside  the  muni- 
cipal bounds. 

Outshot,  a  projection  in  a  building. 

Out-taken,  excepting. 

Out-town,  land  at  a  distance  from  the 
farmhouse. 

"  Ow  ay,"  oh,  yes. 

Outer,  over. 

Owerhy,  near,  beside,  over  the  way. 

Overcome,  the  refrain,  the  burthen  (of  a 
song). 

"  Ower  far  ben,"  "  ower  far  in,"  too  In- 
timate or  familiar. 

Owerlay.  a  cravat,  a  covering. 

Owerlook,  not  to  heed. 

Ower-maister,  to  overmaster. 

Owerta'en.  overtaken. 

u  Over  gods  forbodsT  Quite  impossible ! 
God  forbid ! 

Overcast,  got  over. 

Over-red^  to  cover  over  with  red  colour- 
ing matter ;  to  summon  up  courage 
against. 

OuHtah,  or  wait,  a  Mohammedan  saint 

Owsen,  oxen. 

" Oyer  and  Terminer"  hearing  and  de- 
termining a  cause.    A  legal  phrase. 

Oyez !  Hear  I  attend  1 


Pabouches,  slippers. 

"  Packing  ana  peeling"  trafficking  wt& 

an  implied  sense  of  unfair  dealing. 
Paduasoy,    silk    of   Padua;   a   lady's 

habit 
Padder.  a  highway  robber. 
Paddock,  a  frog. 
Pagoda,  a  Hindoo  temple. 
Paul,  beaten. 

Paiks,  punishment ;  a  drubbing. 
Paip,  the  Pope. 
Paxtrick,  a  partridge. 
Palabras,  talk,  palaver. 
Palinode,  in  Scotch  libel  cases  a  formal 

recantation  exacted  in  addition  to 

d#TPWg^B 

Pallet-couch,  a  small  bed. 

Palmer,  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Palmervn,  a  famous  champion  in  the  age 

of  chivalry. 
Panged,  crammed,  stuffed. 
Panhypersebastos,    the    all- supremely 

august 
Pantiles,  curved  tiles  used  for  roofing. 
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Pantler,  the  keeper  of  the  petitory,  one 
in  charge  of  provisions. 

PantouJU,  a  slipper. 

Pavietrie,  Popery. 

"  Par  amour*"  forbidden  love ;  unlaw* 
folly,  illicitly. 

Parafte,  mummery,  display. 

Parana,  a  word  used  by  Taylor,  the 
water  Poet,  in  bis  "  Praise  of  Hemp- 
seed." 

Pawsf,  partly. 

"  Parcel  poet"  a  bit  of  a  poet 

Pardoner,  a  licensed  seller  of  papal  in- 
dulgence*. 

Paritor,  the  summoner  of  an  eoolesias- 
tloal  court 

Paroehine,  a  parish. 

Parr,  small  Ash,  the  young  of  the  sal- 
mon. 

Parriteh,  porridge.  ParrUoh-pat,  por- 
ridge-pot. 

Parian,  a  crab. 

Parte*,  divide,  share  amongst 

Partisan,  a  kind  of  halberd,  or  combina- 
tion of  spear  and  battle-axe. 

Parttet,  a  neckerchief,  a  band  for  the 
neck. 

P«,pass. 

Patch*,  Barter. 

Patquet-Dieu,  the  favourite  oath  of 
Louis  XL 

Patquinado,  a  lampoon. 

Pattado,  a  forward  thrust  in  fencing. 

Paetant,  walking— a  term  in  heraldry. 

Pa**emented,  decked  with  lace  or  em- 
broidery. 

Paee-devant.  a  fashionable  dress,  a  dress 
worn  at  dances. 

Paeements,  fringes. 

Pat,  a  pot ;  also,  to  put 

Patch,  a  paltry  fellow. 

Paterero,  a  kind  of  ancient  cannon. 

Patonee.  heraldic  cross  with  the  limbs 
terminating  in  three  points. 

Patrimonyt  a  church  estate. 

Pattle,  a  plough-staff. 

Paughty,  proud,  haughty. 

Paunie,  a  peacock. 

Paup,  pap.  nipple. 

Paven,  a  stately  dance. 

Pave***,  a  large  triangular  shield,  cover- 
ing the  entire  person. 

Pavin,  a  stately  Spanish  dance. 

Paviee,  a  lively  motion,  like  those  of  a 
dancer. 

Pawkie,  pawky,  wily,  sly,  droll. 

Paynim,  a  pagan. 

Poyitfmritf,  heathendom. 

"  P*  gang,   still  go  on. 

Peak,  to  peep,  to  pry. 

Pear-maim,  a  fine  land  of  apple. 

Pearlin*,  a  species  of  lace  made  of 
thread  or  sflk. 
Peartin  wtujler,"  a  lace  veil. 

Pea^e-pcrridge,  porridge  made  of  pease- 
meal. 


Peart,  a  contemptuous  tens  charginf 
one  with  pride,  a  wilful  and  proud 
young  woman. 

Peat-hag,  a  hollow  in  moss  left  after 
digging  peats. 

Pedder^ofe,  a  pedlar. 

PeeUe,  to  pelt 

Peel,  vele,  a  place  of  strength,  a  tower. 

Peel-houee,  a  small  fortified  house  or 
tower. 

Peengin',  whining. 

Peer,  poor. 

Peers,  pears. 

Peery,  a  peg-top. 

Peery,  sharp  -  looking,  disposed  to  exa- 
mine narrowly,  suspicious. 

Peq-a-Rameay,  the  name  of  an  old  song. 

Pehton,  platoon. 

Peliaeh,  a  porpoise. 

PeUrie,  trash. 

Peltry,  skins  and  furs  of  wild  animals. 

PendaNe*,  gallows-birds. 

Pendicle,  a  small  piece  of  land. 

Pen-gun.  a  popgun. 

Penonceile,  a  small  pennon  or  streamer 
Axed  to  a  spear. 

Penny-fee,  wages. 

Penny-etans,  a  stone  quoit 

Penny-wedding,  a  wedding  at  which  the 
guests  defray  expenses  by  contribu- 
tion. 

Penthouse :  properly,  a  sloping  root 

Peon,  a  footeoraier. 

PerdueUion,  the  worst  kind  of  treason. 

Peremptorie,  to  the  point 

Perfurnis,  to  complete,  to  accomplish. 

Periapt,  a  charm  against  disease,  a  talis- 


Perpending,  weighing,  considering. 

Pede  I  plague  on  t ! 

Petard,  a  military  engine  for  holding  an 
explosive  material,  and  used  for  burst- 
ing open  doors  and  gates. 

Petrond,  a  sort  of  large  hone-pistol. 

Pettah.  the  town  or  suburb  outside  a 
fortified  place. 

Pettle,  to  indulge. 

PhUabeg,  the  Highland  kUt 

"Philosopher*  tone,"  the  great  elixir 
for  transmuting  base  metal  into 
gold. 

Phrasin',  making  long  or  fine  speeches. 

Piastre,  a  silver  coin,  worth  4s. 

Pibroch,  an  air  on  the  bagpipes. 

Pieareeca,  what  Is  knavish,  adventurous, 
and  not  over-honest 

Picaroon,  one  who  lives  by  his  wits,  a 
rogue. 

PiecaduTo*.  a  sort  of  stiff  collar. 

Piceohtomtni,  an  Italian  word  signifying 
"little  man.'' 

Pice,  an  Indian  coin. 

Pickaninnies,  small  children. 

Pickle,  a  very  few,  a  very  little. 

li  Pickle  in  your  aim  pock-neuk,"  to  de- 
pend on  your  own.  exertions. 
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Piekthank,  antisohief-mftker.  an  officious 
follow,  a  parasite,  a  low  follow. 

Picqueerxngs,  disputes. 

Pietarnie,  the  great  tarn  (sea-Mid). 

Pide,  to  stay. 

Pie,  a  magpie. 

Pigq,  an  earthenware  Jar. 

Pumt,  pitched,  placed,  fixed. 

Pike,  to  strike  oat  with  the  beak;  alio, 
to  pick.    "Pike  out,"  to  pick  out 

Pike-staf,  a  long  staff  with  pointed  steel 
head. 

Pilau,  a  dish  of  mutton  boiled  with  rloef 
butter,  and  spioes. 

PUgrimer,  a  pilgrim. 

Pilnievnnks,  lnstroments  for  torturing 
the  fingers. 

Pinch,  an  iron  lever. 

"Pineal  gland'' -the  part  of  the  brain 
supposed  by  Descartes  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  sonl. 

Pinole,  a  fuss. 

Pink,  to  stab  with  a  rapier;  a  vessel  or 
boat  with  a  narrow  stern. 

Pinner,  pinners,  a  cap  with  lappets, 
formerly  worn  by  women  of  rank. 

Pioted,  piebald. 

Pip**ttaple,  the  stalk  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Pirn,  a  reel. 

"Pirn,  to  wind  a,n  to  unravel  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Pismire,  a  steelyard. 

Pistrinum,  a  corn-mill  worked  by  an  ass 
or  a  horse.  Slaves  were  sometimes 
harnessed  to  it  as  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment, 

PU,  to  put 

"Pit  and  gallows."  A  privilege  con- 
ferred on  a  baron,  according  to  old 
laws,  of  having  on  his  ground  a  pit 
for  drowning  women,  and  gallon*  for 
hanging  men,  convicted  of  theft. 

"  PU  ower,"  to  say  over,  to  repeat 

Pith,  strength. 

Pixie,  a  fairy. 

Pize,  a  term  of  mild  execration. 

11  Place  of  removal"  a  cell,  or  place  of 
confinement. 

Plack,  a  small  copper  coin,  a  fraction  of 
an  English  penny. 

Plague,  trouble,  annoyance. 

Platnstanes,  the  pavement 

"  Plantie  eruios,'rm  kail-yard. 

Plash,  to  dabble. 

Plats,  dishes. 

Plea,  a  lawsuit  "  A  weelkenn'd  plea," 
a  well-known  case. 

"Plea,  draw  to  a,"  approaching  liti- 
gation. 

Plea-house,  a  courthouse. 

Pleach,  to  interweave. 

Planish,  to  provide. 

Plough,  a  plough. 

Pleugh'pauUe.*  plough-staff. 

a  vtwwwy  A  vsYlvK* 

Plottiey  mulled  wine. 


Ploughgate,  as  much  land  as  en  be  pro- 
perly tilled  with  one  ploqA-eunt 
40  Soots  acres. 

Plough-graith,  plough-fittings. 

Ploy,  sport,  entertainment,  a  fraHe; 
employment 

Pluff,  a  puff. 

Plump,  a  number  standing  together;  s 
clump,  collection. 

Pock,  poke,  a  pouch,  a  bag. 


Pookmanty,pockmanky,  a  porn 
Pock-pudding,  a  poke-pudding.    A  tern 

contempt noiisly  &PPHed  toanEagiiaa- 

man.  from  the  idea  of  his  feeding 

uracil  on  this  dish. 
Pococurante,  one  who  affects  Indiffer- 
ence. 
Podagra,  gout  to  the  foot 
PoMe,  a  small  piece  of  land. 
Poignet.  a  handle. 
Poind,  to  distrain. 
"Poinding    and    distrenwUtng,*  Be* 

legal  terms  for  distraining. 
"  Point  of  fox,"  the  sword  point 
Points,  fine  lace ;  tagged  laces  used  is 

ancient  dress. 
Poking-awl,  a  pin  for  attaching  the  raff. 

sometimes  used  as  a  stiletto. 
Policy r  the  pleasure-grounds  abort  t 

gentleman  •  seat 
Pout,  Pulk,  or  body  of  Cossacks. 
Pott,  shave,  pillage. 
Polonie,  a  greatcoat 
Pornanaer-boxts,  perfume-boxes. 
Poney,  £26. 
Poorfu',  powerful. 
PoorHth,  poverty. 
Pootry.  poultry. 
Popinjay,  a  parrot,  a  fop. 
Popple,  to  trickle. 

Poppling,  bubbling,  purling,  ripping. 
Porphyrogenita,  born  in  the  purple— U... 

of  imperial  birth. 
•«  Portefs  lodge  discipline,"  diamisnL 
Portioner,  one  having  a  portion  of  land. 
Posehay,  a  post-chaise. 
Pose,  a  deposit,  a  hoard  of  money. 
Possess,  to  inform  fully. 
Posset,  a  drink  of  hot  milk  curdled  by 

an  infusion  of  wine. 
Potato-bogle,  a  scarecrow. 
Pot-herbs,  vegetables. 
Pothiear,  an  apothecary. 
Potter-earrier,  a  vulgar  name  for  as 

apothecary. 
Pottingar,  pottinger,  an  apothecary. 
Pottingers,  cooks. 

PotHngry,  the  calling  of  an  apothecary. 
Pottle,  a  bottle. 

Pottle-pot,  a  vessel  holding  two  quart* 
Pouch,  a  pocket 
Pou'd,  pwd,  pulled.    Pu\  pulL 
"Pouncet  box,"  a  box  — *-" 

fumes. 
Pouss,  to  posh. 
Poutkered,  powdered. 
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Poutkyj,  shooting  down  birds. 
Pow,  the  head. 
Powny,  poumey.  a  pony. 
Powtering,  dabbling. 
Powther,  powder. 
uPoz  dement"  a  German  oath. 
Practice,  artifice,  stratagem. 
Pratty,  pretty. 


Preeeese,  thorough. 

Precentor,  the  leader  of  psalmody  in  a 

Presbyterian  congregation. 
Precisian,  astrietobaerverof  moral  roles,    Put,  a  down ;  also,  a  game  at  cards. 
~    '  "Put on," clothed. 


Puckfoist,  niggard. 

Pair,  poor. 

Pule*  apooL 

Pund.a pound.  "Pund Seott" -la.  8d. 
of  English  money. 

PwUo-reverso,  point-down. 

iVpO,  a  pulpit 

"Pusey  Born"  the  horn  of  an  ox  or 
buffalo  given  by  Canute  to  the  ances- 
tor of  the  owners  of  Posey,  a  Tillage 
in  Berkshire. 


a  Puritan. 
Precognition,  a  preliminary  examination 

or  official  inquiry. 
Prelection,  a  lecture. 
Prensit,  nought 
"Prentbuke,"  a  printed  book. 
Prerupt,  abrupt,  sudden. 
Preset,  presets,  president,  chairman. 
Preeonarit,  prisoners. 
Prestable.  payable. 
Prettantm,  one  who  receives  military 

pay. 
Prestation,  a  payment  of  money. 
Pretty,  brave,  smart 
Prided,  rushed  out. 
Pricker,  a  light  horseman. 
Pricking,  miking  inroads. 
Prie,  taste. 
Prieve,  proof,  legal  probation. 


"Put  the  change  on,"  to  deceive,  to  mis- 

Putten.  pat.  "Putten  up,"  provided  tor. 
Pye-holes,  eye-holes. 
lyeL  a  magpie;  ornate. 
Pykti,  picked. 
Pyne,  pain. 

Q 

Quacksalver,  a  dealer  in  quack  medi- 
cines ;  a  quack. 

QuadrOte,  a  game  played  by  four  persons 
with  forty  cards. 

Quaigh.  queich,  a  small  and  shallow 
drinking-cup  with  two  ears. 

Quarrel,  an  arrow  for  cross-bow. 


Prig,  to  beg  or  beatdown.  '^SSTS^^S^^^  ti^ 

Pruned,  entreated  earnestly,  pleaded    Q^^*youj«^°man,ia  wench.  gome- 

Queering,  quizzing. 
Queet-madam,  a  French  pear. 
Questionary,  a  pedlar  of  relics  or  indul- 
gences. 
Quey,  a  young  cow. 
who, 
whose. 

quhen,  when. 
,  where,  to  which, 
what. 
isle\  a  wheel. 
ihilk,  quhiltis.  oft.  which. 
ihill,  quhil,  till,  while. 
uiHet.  a  subtlety,  a  nicety,  a  quibble. 
Quit  bridle,  quit  UUt"  leave  bridle,  lose 
hone. 
Quit-rent,  a  rent  freeing  from  other 

service. 
Quod,  quoth,  said. 

"  Quoit  down"  to  throw  or  hurl  down. 
Quotha,  forsooth. 


Prime,  midnight  service. 

Primero,  a  game  at  cards. 

Prin,  a  pin. 

Prineox,  a  coxcomb. 

Prink,  to  put  on  pompous  airs,  to  dress 

ostentatiously. 
Privado,  a  minion,  a  favourite. 
Probation,  trial. 
Profeit.  profit 
Projection,  a  term  in  alchemy  signifying 

the  transmuting  of  a  metal. 
Prokitor,  a  procurator. 
Prolusion,  a  preliminary  performance. 
Prdni,  extolled,  cried  up. 
"  Proof,  armed  in,"  in  proved  armour. 
Propals,  to  publish,  to  disclose. 
Proper,  its  natural  colour— a  term  in 

heraldry. 
Propine,  a  present,  a  gift 
Propined,  pledged. 
Propone,  to  propose. 
"Proud  peat,"  a  proud  person,  used  in 

contempt 
Provant,  victuals. 
"  Provant  rapier,"  a  sword  supplied  from 

the  army  stores. 
Proveditore,  a  high  officer  of  state  in 

Venice. 
Provost,  a  Scotch  mayor. 


Rabatine,  a  small  ruff. 

Rabbit,  to  confound. 

Rabble,  to  mob,  to  drive  away  by  a  mob. 

Raehis,  dogs. 


Ptiean,  a  cooling  drink  made  of  barley  .  Raddle,  to  riddle,  to  pierce  with  shot, 

and  other  ingredients,  to  banter,  thrash. 

PubUe,  puhu^house,  inn.  '  Raddman,  a  councillor. 

as 
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Rod*,  rode. 

Am.  a  roe-deer. 

Raw,  a  worthies 

Rajah,  a  Hindoo  prince  who  is  a  ruler 
of  territories. 

Rajahpoot,  a  noble  or  aristocrat  of  India. 

Rake-heUy,  dissolute. 

Ramble*  a  spree. 

RampaUian,  a  mean  wretch. 

Rampauging,  roaring,  scolding. 

Ram-skin,  parchment 

Ramstam,  precipitately,  thoughtlessly. 

Randle-tree,  a  wild  creature. 

Randy,  wild ;  a  scold. 

14  Randy  quean,"  a  wild  jade. 

"Rangwg  and  rienng,     scouring  and 
searching. 

RanneU-trees,  abeam  across  the  fireplace 
for  suspending  a  pot 

Rant,  the  act  of  frollckiiig. 

Ranzelman,  a  constable. 

Rap,  to  swear  falsely. 

"  Rap  of"  to  go  off  hastily  with  noise. 

"  Rap  and  rend"  to  rob  with  violence. 

Rape,  a  rope. 

Raploch,  coarse,  undyed,  home-spun. 

Rapports,  an  Irish  plunderer ;  a  worth- 
less fellow. 

Rappee,  a  strong  kind  of  snuff. 

Rapscallion,  rascal. 

RascaiUe,  rascally. 

Rase,  rose. 

Rash,  a  species  of  inferior  sOk,  or  pos- 
sibly crape. 

Rashed,  sliced. 

Rashid,  an  observatory. 

Rasp-house,  custom-house. 

Ratafia,  a  beverage  of  ardent  spirits 
flavoured  with  fruit 

Rated,  scolded. 

Rath,  rathe,  early,  sudden ;  also,  ready. 

Rationale,  the  reasons. 

Ratsbane,  poison  for  rats. 

Rattan,  a  species  of  cane. 

Ratten,  rotten,  a  rat 

Rattlin,  a  rope  ladder. 

Rave,  rent 

Rax.  to  stretch. 

Real,  a  8panlsh  coin  worth  2$d. 

Rebec,  a  three-stringed  violin. 

Recheat,  the  huntsman's  signal  of  recall 
from  the  hunt 

Reckon,  pining,  miserable. 

Recreatment,  entertainment,aniuaement 

"  Red  cock  craw"  fire  is  raised. 

"Red  thread,"— used  to  protect  from 
witchcraft. 

Redargue,  to  reply  to  (legal). 

Redd,  to  clear  up,  to  advise,  to  tidy. 
"An  iU-redd-up  houee,"  an  untidy 
house. 

Rede,  counsel. 

"  Redder '« lick,"  the  blow  that  often  falls 
on  one  who  interferes  in  a  quarrel 

Reddingkoim,  a  wide-toothed  oomb  for 
the  hair. 


Redding-stroik,  a  stroke  received  n  si- 
tempting  to  separate  combatants  in  a 
fray ;  a  blow  m  return  for  cssaoai 
interference. 

Redshank,  a  bare-legged  person,  a  High- 
lander. 

"  Red-Mfud,"  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reesied,  smoke-dried. 

Reeve,  a  steward. 

Refit  seised,  robbed,  deprived,  bereft, 
snatched. 

Refuteh,  refuge. 

Juried. 

"  Re\f  and  wear,"  robbery  and  injury. 

Reif,  rief,  robbery. 

"Regaltiy.  lord  of,"  one  holding  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  conferred  by  tot 
Vfog. 

Reik,  a  prank,  an  adventure. 

Reimkennar,  one  who  knows  mystic 
rhyme. 

ReSee,  a  twig. 

Reisesac,  a  travelling-bag. 

Reieee,  loose  brushwood. 

"  Reiet  airsonEachin,"  Again  for  Hector 

Reist,   smoke;   to  stop  suddenly  and 

obstinately  (as  applied  to  a  hone), 
i  Reieted,  roasted,  smoked. 
I  ReUer,  a  horse-soldier. 
1  Reive,  to  break,  to  pillage. 

Reiver,  riever,  robber. 

Religioner,  an  ecclesiastic. 

Remeed.  remede,  remtid,  remedy.  "  Re- 
meed  of  law,"  remedy  of  law,  foraiertj 
applicable  to  the  obtaining  of  Justice. 

Remora,  an  obstacle,  a  hindrance. 

Renzeis,  reins. 

Reset,  a  place  of  shelter. 

"  Reset  of  intercommuned  persons,"  the 
harbouring  of  proscribed  people. 

Retour,  returned  for  service  of  an  heir, 
return  to  writ  of  inquisition. 

Revenant,  one  who  has  come  back  to  Ufa 

Reynard,  a  fox. 

Rhein-Thal,  the  valley  of  the  Bhine. 

Riekle.  a  confused  heap. 

"  Riding  blood,"  love  of  war  or  fighting. 

"Riding  days,"  days  of  hostile  incur- 
sions on  horseback. 

"Riding  o'  the  Parliament,'  denoting 
the  cavalcade  of  the  king  to  the 
Parliament  House  In  Edinburgh. 

"  Rife,  it  rune,"  is  prevalent 

Rig,  a  ridge  of  land,  a  course,  a  path. 

Rigadoon,  a  dance  with  a  pecunar  hop- 
ping step. 

Rigging,  back,  ridge,  root 

Rwging-tree,  the  principal  beam  la  the 
house-roof. 

Riga*,  fields. 

itoktorun.  "JWno'  the  tide  ~  flow  of 
the  tide. 

"Ring,  dipt  within  the.'  the  medieval 
method  of  sweating  toe  coinage. 
Ring  in  the  Park.*  The  fwhinaamt 
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place  of  retort  in  Hyde  Park;  pro- 
bably the  ornamental  ground  attached 

to  the  Banqueting  House. 
Ringen,  ring. 
Rinnand,  running. 
Rin-there-out,  a  vagabond. 
Ripe,  to  rake,  to  search. 
Rtzt,  a  scratch  or  incision. 
Ritter,  a  knight. 
Riva,  a  cleft  in  a  rock 
Rive,  to  rend,  to  tear. 
Riving,  splitting,  rending,  tearing. 
Rizzer'd.  half-salted  andhaif-dried. 
"  Rdba  di  guadagno"  profitable  goods. 
Rochet,  rocket,  a  sort  of  surplice  worn  by 

bishops,  a  loose  frock. 
Rock,  a  distaff,  a  spindle. 
Rockelay,  a  short  cloak. 
Roke,  a  rock. 

Romaunt,  a  poetical  romance. 
Roof-tret,  the  beam  that  supports  the 

roof. 
Root,  to  defraud,  to  clear  out 
Roose,  praise. 

"  Room  the  ford?  Judge  of  the  ford. 
Roost,  a  strong  and  boisterous  current. 
Roquelaure,  a  surtout  or  cloak  named 

after  the  Inventor. 
"  Rose  Coffee-house, "    The  Russell  Street 

Coffee-house,  London,  where  Dryden 

had  a  chair  reserved  for  him. 
Rose-noble,  an  old  English  gold  coins 

fls.  8d. 
Rosicrucian,  a  society  of  religious  mystics 

and  alchemists. 
Rote,  a  small  lute,  the  strings  of  which 

were  played  by  turning  a  wheel. 
Rouleau,  a  roll  of  coined  money. 
Round,  to  whisper. 
Roup  (noun),  an  auction ;  (verb),  to  sell 

by  auction. 
Roupit,  rouped,  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
Route,  a  bumper. 
Roueted,  rusted. 
Routh,  abundance. 
Routing,  roaring,  bellowing,  snoring. 
Row,  to  roll. 
"Row  wrong,  bowl*,"  the  bowls  roll 

wrong,  things  go  amiss. 
Rowan-tree,  the  mountain-ash,  a  protec- 
tion from  witches. 
Roxalana.    Elisabeth    Davenport:    so 

called  from  the  character  she  assumed 

in  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes." 
Rubbit,  robbed. 
Ruckle,  rattle. 
Rudas.  a  bold  masculine  woman ;  rough, 

cantankerous,  haggard. 
Rudesby,  a  turbulent  fellow. 
Rue—,rto  take  the  rue"  to  repent  of  a 

proposal  or  bargain. 
Rue-bargain,  smart-money. 
Ruff,  a  puckered  linen  ornament  for 

neck ;  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Ruffle,  a  riot,  a  disturbance ;  to  swagger. 
Muffler,  a  bully,  a  ruffian. 


Ruffs,  Roes,  the  male  and  female  of  a 

bird  allied  to  the  woodcock. 
Aug,  to  pull  roughly ;  also,  a  good  mouth- 

Rugging,  driving,  pulling,  and  tearing. 
"  Rugs  and  reives,   tears  and  carries  off 

.  by  violence. 
"  Rules,  freedom  of  the,"  the  freedom 
granted  to  a  Scots  advocate  to  plead 
at  the  English  bar. 
RuUion,  a  shoe  of  untanned  leather. 
Rummer,  a  drlnldng-cup,  a  large  glass. 
"  Rump  and  dozen,   a  rump  of  beef  and 

a  dosen  of  wine,  a  good  dinner. 
"Run goods"  smuggled  goods. 
|  Runagate,  a  fugitive,  an  outlaw. 
j  Runa,  border  of  a  web  of  cloth,  list 
!  Runlet,  a  small  barrel. 
Runt,  an  old,  worn-out  cow;  also,  the 
i       stalk  of  colewort  or  cabbage. 
Rupee,  a  silver  coin  of  India,  nominally 

worth  2s. 
Ruth,  pity,  compassion. 
Rydere,  rider. 

S 

Sa',  save. 

Sack,  a  kind  of  dry  wine ;  a  penitential 

dress. 
"  Sack  and  fork,"  drowning  and  hanging. 
Sackless,  innocent 
Sack-posset,  a  drink  made  of  Canary  wine, 

milk,  Ac. 
"  Sacring  bell,"  a  small  bell  used  at  high 


Sae,  so. 

Soft,  soft 

"  Sahib  Angrexie,"  an  English  gentleman. 

Sain,  to  bless  against  evil  influence; 

literally,  to  sign  with  the  sign  of  the 

cross. 
Sair,  sore,  heavy,  very  much. 
• '  Sour  lift,"  asore  or  heavy  burden,  a  task. 
"  Sair  travailed"  worn  out,  wearied. 
Salam,  a  curtsey  or  obeisance. 
"Salam    alaikum    bema    sebarteml" 

Peace  abide  with  you,  for  that  ye 

have  endured  patiently. 
1 '  Salam  alicum  (alaikum) ! "   The  usual 

Mohammedan    greeting,    meaning. 

Peace  be  with  you ! 
Sail,  shall. 

Sally-port,  a  passage  out  of  a  fortress. 
Salmagundi,  a  mixture  of  various  meats, 

radishes,  endive,  &c 
Saltire-wiee,   two    lines    crossing   one 

another  diagonally  like  a  St  Andre  w  s 


Salvage,  a  savage ;  rude,  wild. 
"  Somen,  the  old,n  the  same  as  before. 
Samin,  samyne.  same. 
Samite,  a  textile  made  of  gold  cloth  or 
satin. 


Sampler,  a  piece  of  sewing. 
Sandie-lavrock,  a  sand-lark. 
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Sang,  a  song. 

Santon,  a  Modem  saint 

Sap,  a  ninny,  a  thick-headed  fellow. 

"  Sapperment  der  Teufel !  '*— a  German 

oath. 
Saps,  bread  softened  with  hot  water. 
Saraoand,  a  Spanish  dance. 
Sarbacanes,  tabes  through  which  to  blow 

small  poisoned  darts. 
Sarcenet,  sarsanet,  a  kind  of  thin  woven 

ailk. 
Sark,  a  shirt. 
"Sasine  and  livery  "  an  oil  legal  form 

of  conveyancing  land,  Ac. 
Sonne,  the  legal  instrument  or  docu- 
ment which  testifies  that  so-and-so 

has  been  put  in  lawful  possession  of 

certain  property. 
Sassenach,  applied  to  Lowlanders  and 

the  English. 
Sathanas,  Satan. 
Sough,  a  willow. 
Said,  soul,  mettle. 
Sauld,  sold. 

Saulie.  a  mute,  a  hired  mourner. 
Saultfat,  a  salt-cellar. 
Saumon,  salmon. 

"  Saunders  Gardner"  a  fencing  term. 
Saunt,  a  saint 
"  Sous  and  braus,"  revelry. 
Saut,  salt    Saut-baeket,  a  salt-box. 
Savin,  the  poisonous  juniper. 
Saw,  to  sow ;  also,  a  sow. 
Sax,  six.    Saxty,  sixty. 
Say,  a  sample ;  a  woollen  cloth,  formerly 

made  by  families  for  their  own  use. 
Scaff-raff,  riff-raff,  rabble. 
Scald,  scurvy,  paltry,  contemptible. 
Sealit,  dispersed. 
Scallop-shell,  worn  by  pilgrims  who  had 

been  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Scapular,  two  bands  of  woollen  stuff 

worn  by  a  religious  person. 
Scarr'd,  scared. 
Scart,  start,  to  scratch. 
Seat,  a  land-tax  paid  to  the  Crown. 
Seats-rumple,  skate-tail. 
Scathe,  injury,  crime. 
Scaihold,  a  common. 
Seaudina,  scalding. 
"Scaulaand  ban,   scold  and  curse. 
Scaur,  a  crag  or  bluff :  also,  a  scare,  a 

fright 
Scaurs,  jibs. 

Schaw,  to  indicate,  to  reveal,  to  show. 
Schellum,  a  low,  worthless  fellow. 
Scheie,  showed. 

Schlaf-trunk,  a  sleeping-draught. 
Sehort,  short 
Schule,  scule.  a  school. 
Schuteand.  snooting. 
Schwarz-bier,  black  beer. 
Schwarz-reiter,  a  German  mercenary 

horse  soldier. 
Selate.  slate. 
Sarmjlth,  to  suffocate. 


Sconce,  a  fort 

Scones,  small  cakes. 

Scanner,  scunner,  disgust 

Scot  and  lot,  taxes. 

Scouping,  skipping. 

Scour,  to  put  forward,  to  stick. 

Scouther,  a  scorching. 

Scowrie,  shabby,  mean. 

Scowriesl  young  sea-gnDa. 

Scramblxng,  irregular,  rambling. 

Scraugh, screech.  Scraughin,acNedaB^ 

Screed,  a  yarn,  a  long  harangue ;  to  km, 

to  tear.    il  Screed  o'  drink,"  a  drink- 
ing bout. 
Screeds,  pieces  torn  off,  shreds. 
Scrip,  to  mock. 

Sorog,  a  stunted  bush  or  scrub. 
Scroyle,  a  mean  fellow,  a  wretch. 
Sculduddery,  loose,  immoral ;  looteeeo, 

immorality. 
Scull,  a  fish-basket  for  the  back. 
Scumber,  to  dung. 
"Scunner,  to  gie  a,"  to  exhibit  loathing 

or  disgust  at 
Scurril,  vulgar,  indeoent,  acurrilM*. 
Se,  see. 
St,  the  sea. 

Sea-coal,  an  old  name  for  coal 
Sealgh,  sealchie,  a  seal. 
Sea-maw,  a  sea-gull. 
Seanachie,  a  Highland  genealogist  or 

chronicler. 
Searcher,  a  town  officer. 
Sebastos,  august 
Secret,  a  shirt  of  mall  worn  ender  the 

armour. 
Sect,  sex,  set 

Sederunt,  asittingOegalterafcameettat 
SeekU,  asked. 
Seena,  see  not 
Seere,  sure. 
Seerpreese,  surprise. 
Seeven,  seven. 

Seiant,  sitting  down—a  term  in  heraldry. 
"Seidsuas,"  strike  up. 
Seigniory,  the  right  of  ownership  vested 

in  a  feudal  superior  or  lord. 
Seiled.  strained  out 
Seip,  to  ooze. 

Sekouth,  strange,  unusual. 
Set.  sell,  self. 
SWfcLsold. 

"  SeU  o't.n  Itaett    "  SsU  ©'  ue,n  joaodt 
Semie*  strewn,  sown. 
Semple,  a  poor  person. 
Sendal,  light  silk  or  thread  stuff. 
Seneschal,  &  steward. 
Sequin,  a  gold  coin  worth  about  9s.  fid. 
Seraglio,  women's  quarters  in  the  pal** 

of  an  Eastern  prince. 
Serving,  Berving. 
Set,  to  become  one  (as  to  rank,  Ac);  to 

suit ;  also,  to  beset 
Sett,  a  pattern. 
Setting,  fitting,  becoming. 
SMtfe,  a  bench. 
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Sneer,  *  h«4d  butler. 


Sly.  toe*-*™,  the  sirluln. 

Stiw,  »  drinking  nuel,  i  goblet. 

"  Sghtrro  imigtu,"  notorious  cut-tbroet. 

ShaiUi,  a  hsnger. 

SAos.  h  wt  of  rough  cloth. 

Stiake-rag,  tatianle  nisi  Lira. 

S&oiln-ituk!,  Iho  wriiiL      • 

.Shofeu,  ■  kind  iif  clnrinqt  or  hautboy. 


o,"  "  tiOMn  0,"  end  4. 

™,  sn  WIMII, 


Skoie,  s  green  blade:  alio,  the  flat  mt 
the  bottom  of  •  hill ;  b  wood. 

.Saam,  wood*  ;  (in,  leaves  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  Ac 

St*,  b*  ;  also  yon  or  I. 

Skt'i,  she  nhulllu. 

Snaring  •  the  reipina. 

3/ud,  to  protect,  to  dlrido,  to  separate. 

Skmine  ■  kiil,  a  winnowing -mound  — 


sbelledoate  need  to  be  winnowed. 
Ami-,  to  cat,  to  divide. 
Shetnt  scissors. 


S/uU-unrk,  adorned  with  shells. 

Stutty,  ■  very  smsll  bone, 

Shrrti  ^Jera,  a  town  in  Spain  famous 

SWra,  Mirra,  a  sheriff. 

SfceugA,  a  ditch  or  (arrow. 

SMtC  to  shell. 

Sailpii,  weak,  washy,  Insipid;  poor  or 

Skmirw-iern,    something    leading    to 


Shot,  expense. 

■' Skat  of ,■  hoe  ol. 

Shot-wmdow,  a  window  projecting  from 

■  wall,  used  for  defence. 
Shmuhtr,  shoulder. 
Steed-board,  a  gams  of 

Shrift,  a  oonfealon. 
Sing,  a  Panes  or  Indie. 
m,  related  by  blood. 


Sid;  long  (Mid 
"OaKer  roy,"r 


a  sieve  fliod  to  lbs  point  ot 


t,  the  try  at  lie  coalflih, 

■Smmevjiuninier.  ' 

to  ruminate  over;  literally,  t 


SirvenU,  tbs  favourite  form    of  101 

current  among  tbs  troubedours. 
Siteraru,  a  telling  blow,  a   vahemei 

Hilt  (lagml),  to  delay  or  star  prooeodlng 

flitt,  seaing  that,  since. 

Ml.  hann,  damage. 

Staithit,  bad  results. 

Start,  a  cormorant. 

Skim,  tfcnu,  a  Highlanders  knife  i 

ofee^UuL    Sbwfii,  ifasMt'.  ikillul 
Skrider,  to  spunge,  to  swindle. 
Sh&u  to  squlnX 
SWp,  to  thraih  ;  alto,  to  gallop. 


Ai'S,  knu* 


w  hives,  beehives. 


pushing  piece*    Strsij/h,  shriek 


£ttn  and  Mm,  the  whole  thing. 
Shut,  to  pour  oat  wine.  Ac. 
Stinker,  s  server  of  liquor 

"SUrlin  the  pan,"  s  sop  In  the  pi 

Stirit,  harebrained. 
.ItrsioA,  shriek  ;  also,  an  urgent  c 
Arwafsw.  screeching. 
"  "^-TV  day,"  the  dawn. 
to  straiten,  to  asm. 
the     leader    of    a    ot 
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Skylarked,  tricked. 

Skyte,  a  wretched  fellow. 

Slabber,  troth. 

Stock,  a  hollow. 

Slade,  slid. 

Slaister,  a  meat. 

Slake,  to  besmear. 

Slop,  a  breach  in  a  fence ;  a  gap  or  pass. 

"Slash  a  het  haggis"  to  open  a  danger- 
ous basinets. 

Slashes,  openings  made  In  a  dress  to  show 
its  rich  lining. 

Slaver,  saliva. 

' '  Sleaoeless  a  gate"  a  fruitless  errand. 

Sled,  a  wheel-less  cart 

SUe.tlay. 

Sleekit,  smooth. 

Sleeveless,  unreasonable. 

Sleuth-dog,  a  hound  that  tracks  by  scent. 

Slie,  slv. 

Slink,  little  worth,  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  good;  worthless. 

Slip,  a  young  girl ;  also,  a  young 

"  SUp  tether,"  get  away. 

Sliver,  slit,  slice. 

Sloan,  a  rebuff. 

SUfcken,  sUken,  to  quench. 

Sloeket,  to  convey  things  privately. 

Skgan,  the  war-cry  of  a  Highland  clan. 

Slope,  a  sort  of  trouser. 

Slot,  the  track,  footmarks. 

Slot-hound,  a  sleuth-hound,  a  blood- 
hound. 

Slough,  a  husk. 

Slotthhund,  a  sleuth  hound. 

Slut,  an  untidy  woman. 

Sma\  small. 

"  SnuY  droits*,"  small  ale. 

Smack,  smaik,  a  rogue,  a  poor  wretch ;  a 
rascal. 

Smeekit,  smoked  to  death. 

Smelts,  gold  coins. 

Smook-/aced,o(  girlish  face  or  complexion. 

Smoky,  suspicious,  doubtful. 

Smoor,  to  smother. 

Snag,  a  stick  or  branch. 

'Snails,  an  oath. 

Snap,  a  small  biscuit 

Snap-haunoe,  a  firelock. 

Snapper,  a  stumble. 

Shaw,  snow. 

Stuck,  a  latch ;  to  shut  with  a  latch ;  to 
cut  with  a  sudden  stroke. 

Sneckdrawer,  a  sly,  cunning  person. 

Sneeshin,  snuff. 

SneU,  sharp,  terrible. 

"  SneU  and  dure"  harsh  and  stubborn. 

Snese,  sneeze. 

"Snick up,"  be  hanged. 

Snift,  a  snivel 

Sniggle,  to  giggle;  also,  to  capture  a 
slippery  person. 

Snodded,  tidied. 

"  Snog  and  mod,"  neat  tidy. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden  fillet  for 
tying  round  her  head. 


j  Snottreth,  bubbles. 

Soecata,  stoccata,  a  direct  thrust 
1  Sock,  a  ploughshare. 
•  Soger,  a  soldier. 
1  Soldan,  Soudan.  Sultan. 

Sols-clout,  a  thick  plate  of  cast  menu 
attached  to  that  part  of  the  ptosga 
which  runs  on  the  ground,  for  sating 
the  wooden  heel  from  being  won. 

Solemn,  important 

"Solere  chamber,"  a  garret  or  upper 
chamber. 

Sotistatnis,  solicitude. 

Sombrero,  a  large  straw  hat  won  by 
Spaniards. 

Somedele,  somewhat 

Somegate,  somehow. 

Something,  somewhat 

Sonne,  the  sun. 

Sonsy,  stout,  plump,  comfortable. 

Soop,  to  sweep. 

Soote,  sweet 

Sooth,  true,  truth.    Soothfast,  honest 

"Sooth  side  of  the  jest,"  a  jest  verging 
very  near  to  the  truth. 

Sopite,  to  quiet  a  brawL  

Sorners.  sojourners,  sturdy  beggars,  ob- 
trusive guests  who  pleaded  privilege, 
and  were  not  easily  got  rid  of,  at 
least  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  then 
were  not  enforced. 

Sorning,  sponging,  and  playing  the  m- 
weloome  guest 

Sorrow.  A  term  unwarrantably  used 
in  imprecations  or  strong  sssever* 
tions,  equivalent  to  English  "plague," 
Ac. 

Sort,  a  term  applied  to  persons  or  thing) 
when  the  number  is  rather  small ;  to 
chastise ;  also,  to  manage,  to  suit,  to 
accommodate. 

Sortilege,  divination  by  drawing  lota 

Sorting,  a  oorreotioa  with  the  hand  or 
the  tongue. 

"  Sotting*  and  seeping*"  made-up  soups 
and  messes. 

Sough,  a  sigh,  a  breath.  "  Gains  tough," 
an  easy  mind,  a  still  tongue. 
"  Sough'd  awet,"  died  gently. 

Soul-scat,  a  due  paid  to  the  Church  at 
death. 

Sown,  a  sum. 

Soup—"  a  bite  and  a  eoup,"  slender  sap- 
port,  both  as  to  meat  and  drink. 

Souple.  active,  supple;  also,  cunning, 
subtle ;  a  switch,  the  striking  part  of 
aflalL 

Souter,  a  shoemaker,  a  cobbler. 

"SnOrS  dod,"  a  kind  of 
bread. 

Souther,  sowder,  to  solder. 

Souvenir,  a  lady's  reticule  or  hand-bag. 

Sowar,  a  native  cavalry-man  in  Indian 
armies. 

Sowarree,  a  grand  procession. 
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idM    cummuo. 
"%~«*«U,"bp™k 
Spurtit,     a    Mick     Med     for    Mirrlng 

Sjmr-wkang,  ipur-lefither. 
fS/uab,  plump,  fit ;  a  young-  pigoon. 
««*.  4B  Infnlatad  procipllom  rock. 
.Stoilia,  m  Orwk  nwunr*  of  dtounca, 
equinlent  to  MO  rird*. 

imperora   deputy  In 


StamuK  the  itoauch. 
StamoMl,  raddlah. 

Stance,  ft  BUtion. 

Slanct*U,  Iron  tan  forwcarmgomdoin. 

■'•Standard.  BattU  of  tin  Eniy.    3m  Holy 


Bnti,  still. 
am  imt 

•la  of  blood,  blood-Malm. 
tUetto,  ■  mull  dagger, 
handle  of  *  plougHT 
a/plough  "  handle*, 
and  Zi'iff,    entirely;  Ft  it  armit 
'ingo,  old  beet. 

"'J  todliturt),  to  Injure. 
Jiang  iteer  or  heifer. 

■  itout  lad,  ■  young  follow. 

t  unal]  Dutch  copper  en 


Wirl, 


hilter  for 
"  St.  Nicholas  clerti,"  highwaymen. 


Stoet „. 

Stock-to*,  ilrlod  line. 
Stockitia,  dim  stoct 
Slotting,  staggering, 
Stooi-bak,   ft  game  b 


Stotkit.  .tacked. 


r,  ftvrr,  ftern,  rtabtwrn. 
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StoppU,  stopped. 

Stound,  a  short  while. 

Stovp,  a  flagon,  a  pitcher,  a  tag. 

"Stoup  and  bicker,"  a  liquid  i 

and  a  wooden  bowl. 
Stour,  a  battle,  a  fight. 
Stouth,  theft 

"Mouth  and  routh,"  plenty. 
Stouthrief,  robbery  with  violence. 
Stow,  to  cat  off,  to  lop. 
Stown,  stolen. 
"Slow  the  luge,   to  crop,  to  cutoff  the 

ears. 
Stradiote.  light  cavalry  recruited  by  the 

Venetians  in  Albania  and  the  Morea. 
Strut,  straw. 
Straiek,  grain  stroked  off  the  top  of  the 

bushel  la  measuring. 
Straiahted,  laid  out 
Strode,  blow,  a  stroke. 
Straike,  a  bushel. 
Strobe,  struck. 
Stramazon,  a  sword-out 
Strap,  be  hanged. 
Strappado,  a  cruel  form  of  military 

punishment 
Strapping,  tall  and  handsome. 
Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a  river 

runs. 
Straughted,  stretched,  made  straight 
Streak,  to  stroke  down. 
Street,  ttreik,  to  stretch  out 
Streme,  a  stream. 
Street,  hard  pressure,  hard  straining; 

distressed. 
Stricken,  whole,  entire ;  fought 
"  Stricken  field,1,  field  of  battle. 
Strick-kind,  the  child  of  the  cord— the 

prisoner  on  trial  before  the  Vehmic 

Tribunal. 
Striddle,  to  straddle. 
Strike,  quality. 

"  Strike  up,"  to  cause  to  sound. 
Stripe,  a  small  rill. 
Stnppit,  stripped. 
Strucken,  struck,  seised. 
Stube.  a  sitting-room,  a  public  room. 
Stridden,  stood. 
Stude,  hesitated ;  stood. 
Stummed  (winel  unf ermented. 
Styptic,  a  medicine  to  check  the  flow  of 

blood  from  a  wound. 
Sua,  so. 

Subeeryvit,  subscribed. 
Subtriete,  somewhat  sad. 
Succory,  wild  endive. 
SuccedU,  fell,  accrued. 
Sucken,  mill  dues ;  the  jurisdiction  at- 
tached to  a  milL 
Sud,  tuld.  should. 
"  Sdferea  for,"  suffered  the  penalty  of 

the  law. 
Suldna,  should  not 
Sum,  some. 
Sumner,  a  summoner. 


St^VSrWS^Bj^P^n    CV  ASj 

Sumpter-mule.  a 
Suns,  soon.    " 

late. 
Sunkete ,  provisions  of  any  i 
Sunkie,  astooL 
Superoeid,  suspend. 
Suppit,  nipped. 
Surcxngle,  a  girth,  a  girdle. 
Surcoat,  a  long  loose  garment  von  over 

armour. 
Surquedry,  self-importance,  aesnmptiae. 

term. 
Swatted,  swollen. 
Swallow-tail*,  arrows. 
Swankie,  a  smart  fellow. 
Swap,  to  exchange. 
Swarf,  faint 
Swarte,  black,  swarthy. 
Swarv't,  swooned. 

Swashbuckler,  a  sword-player,  a  buBy. 
Swathing,  noisy,  bullying. 
Swatter,  to  move  quickly  and  aosmy 

through  water. 
Sweat,  to  run. 
Swear,  difficult 
Sweer,  unwilling. 
"  Sweet  gale,"  the  bog-myrtle. 
Swelckiee.  whirlpools. 
SwWce,  of  such  like,  of  thai  kind. 
Swinged,  soundly  beaten,  rhmathwd 
Smith,  instantly. 
Swither,  doubt,  hesitation. 
Switxer,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
Swivel,  a  small  cannon  Axed  em  a  swfal. 
Sworder,  a  soldier. 
Swure,  ewuir,  swore, 
such. 
,  a  young  onion  or  radish. 
,  a  streamlet  dry  In  summer. 
Syllabub,  a  curd  made  of  wine  or  dder 

with  milk  or  cream. 

iphid,  a  little  sylph. 

a  faun,  woodland  deity. 
Syneopi,  contraction,  amalgamation. 
Synd,  to  rinse. 
Syne,  since,  then,  after  that,  in  thai 

case. 


Ta.  the;  the  one. 
Tabard,  a  long  tunic  or  upper 
Tabour.  a  kind  of  kettledrum. 
"  Taee  %e  Latin/or  candle,' 

word. 
Took,  a  lease. 

Tackete,  small  nails,  hob-nails. 
Tackeman,  a  tenant  of  the 

an  under  tenant* 
"  Toe.  the,"  "  Cone,  the,"  the  one. 
Toe,  the  toe. 
Ta'en,  taken. 
Taftta,  a  fine  silk  stuff. 
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Tatglit,  drooping  and  disordered. 
Ta&U,  triUU,  a  dead  of  entail. 
Taithatar,  a  Highland  seer. 
Taukataragh,  the  gift  of  second-eight 
"Tatt  ©/  woo\n  a  lock  or  small  portion 

of  wooL 
Tak,  take.    "Tak  on,"  to  engage. 
"  Take  order"  to  take  suitable  steps,  or 

position. 
"  Take  the  rue/*  to  repent  of  a  proposal 

or  undertaking. 
Taking,  distress,  agitation. 


Talepyet,  a  telltale. 
Tamage,  a 


subsidy,  a  tax. 
Tammie-norie,  a  puffin  (sea-fowlX 
Tangt,  the  tongs. 
Tantivy*  at  a  violent  gallop;  a  fit  of 

violence. 
"  Tanttoy  boy"  a  roystering  Boyalist 
Top,  top. 

"  Tap  in  my  lap"  take  up  my  baggage. 
"  Tape  out,  to  use  sparingly. 
Tappioe.  to  squat,  to  crouch,  to  hide. 
TappU-hen,  a  tin  pot  with  a  knob  on  the 

top,  containing  a  quart  of  ale. 
Tarn,  a  mountain  lake. 
Tamanee*  delay. 

Tatker,  a  labourer  who  works  by  piece. 
Tost,  a  glass,  a  goblet. 
Tatrnt,  a  thigh-piece. 
To*,  that 

Tatoo,  a  small  hone  of  Southern  India, 
Tatty,  a  potato.     Tatty-pow,  potato- 
head. 
Tau&Ltold. 

Tawpu,  an  awkward  girl,  a  foolish  slut. 
Tawte,  a  strap  cut  Into  tails  at  one  end 

for  whipping  boys. 
Teagust,  undisciplined  Irishmen. 
Tecbir.—tbe  formula  "  Allah  akbar,"  t«. 

God  is  great ;  the  Arab  shoutof  onset. 
Tcedling,  humming. 
TeU,  the  devil. 
Teind,  tithe. 

Trind-thoavet,  sheaves  payable  as  tithes. 
TeHnga,  a  native  soldier  in  the  Bast 

India  Company's  Service. 
Teffd,  tett,  UM7 
"Ten  Mark  Court,"  a  former  Scotch 

small-debt  court 
Tendance,  attendance. 
Tender,  delicate  (as  to  health),  weakly, 

ailing. 
Tent,  care. 
"  Tent  a  wound,"  to  examine  or  probe  a 

wound. 
" Tent  attic*,"  a  fancy  stitch  in  wonted 

work. 
Tercel,  the  male  falcon. 
Termagaunt,  an  Oriental  spirit  of  violent 

and  tumultuous  behaviour ;  a  turbu- 
lent person. 
Tetter,  the  canopy  of  a  bed;  an  old 

French  silver  coin,  worth  sixpence, 

originally  Is.  fld. 
Tetti/oaU,  a  certificate. 


Tettoon,  an  old  Italian  silver  coin  -about 
ls.4d. 

Teugh,  tough. 

ThackL  thatch.  "Undertime*  and  rape" 
under  thatch  and  rope,  commonly 
used  in  allusion  to  the  stacks  In  the 
barnyard,  after  they  are  thatched  in 
for  the  winter,  so  that  "  under  thack 
and  rape,"  means  "snug  and  comfort- 
able." 

ThaOj  these,  those. 

Thafuri.    Ewe  TrudenUs. 

Thairintill,  therein. 

Thairm,  catgut. 

Thane,  an  earl  or  noble :  intermediate 
between  a  freeman  and  a  noble. 

ThankiL  thanked. 

That—iCNo  that  bonny,"  not  so  very 
pretty. 

Theeking,  thatching. 

Thegither,  together. 

Theme,  •  province  or  division  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

ThemteTt,  themselves. 

"Theow  and  etne,"  thrall  and  bonds- 


Thereawa*,  thereabouts. 

Tttp,  tobeg. 

Thigger,  a  beggar. 

"  Thxggert  andeornert,"  sturdy  beggars 

Thiggvng,  begging: 

Thirl,  the  obligation  on  tenants  to  grind 
their  corn  at  a  certain  mllL 

Tkirlaoe;  used  In  regard  to  the  mort- 
gaging of  property  or  rente  ;  thraldom, 
servitude  to  a  particular  mill 

Thirled,  bound  to. 

Tho.  then. 

Thou,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

Thowett,  sluggish. 

Thrall,  a  slave ;  a  serf. 

Throng,  throng,  busy,  bustle. 

ThrappU,  the  throat 

Throw,  to  thwart,  to  twist ;  to  throw. 

Thrawart,  cross-grained ;  forward,  per- 
verse. 

Thrown,  crabbed. 

Threave,  two  dozen,  or  an  indefinitely 
large  number. 

Three-nookit.  triangular. 

Threep  (verbX  to  threaten,  to  aver; 
(noun)  an  accusation,  a  pertinacious 
affirmation,  a  threat.  "An  amid 
threep"  a  superstition  obstinately 
persisted  in  of  old. 

Threepit,  insisted,  persisted  in  aver- 
ring. 

Threetome,  three  in  company. 

Threthit-eoat,  a  rough-weather  coat. 

Thretty,  thirty. 

TkrittU,  the  thistle. 

Throttle,  the  thrush. 

Throvgh-gaun,  a  severe  philippic,  enter- 
ing into  all  the  mlnuosi  of  one's  oon 
duct 
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Through-stone, a  gravestone. 

Thrum,  to  teU,  to  prose  OTer;  alio,  a 

story. 
"Thrum  bonnet,"  a  bonnet  with  fringes 

and  similar  adornments. 
Thrums,  ends,  loose  thread*. 
Thumbikins,  thumbscrew,  an  flnstroment 

of  torture. 
Thunder-dint,  the  noise  of  thunder,  a 

thundering  noise. 
Tiernach,  the  chief,  the  laird  or  squire. 
"Tiers  Hat,"  the  third  estate,  or  repre- 
sentative* of  the  people. 
Tiffany,  a  kind  of  gause  or  thin  silk. 
Tug.  a  twitch,  a  tap. 
Tilbury,  a  gig. 

Titt,  to ;  tUTt,  to  it;  also,  hard  clay. 
Tilley-wUley,  fiddle-faddle. 
TiUyvally,  rejecting  as  impertinent, 
Tilt,  awning. 
Tinehel,  a  great  drive  of  game,  made  by 

a  wide  ring  of  heaters. 
Tindis,  horns. 
Tine-egan,  a  magical  invocation  of  evil 

spirits  practised  in  the  Highlands. 
Tinting,  a  loss. 
Tinkler,  a  tinker. 
"Tip  him  the  nailer,"  give  him  the 

finishing  blow. 
Tijsp,  a  mouthful,  a  glass. 
Twpenny.  ale  at  twopenoe  a  quart. 
Tippet,  a  length  of  twisted  hair ;  also,  a 

short  cloak. 
"Tippet,  St.  Johnstone's,"  a  halter  for 

execution. 
Tire,  a  head-dress. 
"Tire  upon,"  to  seise  and  tear  the 

quarry. 
Tires,  attires,  dresses. 
Tirl,  to  turn  over ;  also,  to  tap  smartly ; 

to  strip. 
TirU,  to  twirl. 
Tirlie-wirlie,  twisting. 
Tirrievies,  tantrums. 
Tirrivie,  an  outburst  of  passion. 
Tit,  a  hone. 

jTftta,  (other,  the  other. 
Titling,  a  former  custom-house  name  for 

stock-fish. 
Tittis,  a  little  pet,  a  sister. 
Titupping.  lively,  full  of  spirit 
foeAsr.a  dowry.  Tocherless,  portionless. 
Tod,  a  bush ;  also,  a  fox. 
Toddis,  foxes. 
11  To-hewn  and  to-shred,"  to  hew  and  cut 

to  pieces. 
Tdbooth,  a  gaoL 
Tolbuyt,  tolbooth,  Jail. 
Toledo,  a  sword  made  at  Toledo,  in  Spain. 
Tolpaeh,  a  Tartar  hat  made  of  black 

lamb's  wool 
To-name.    A  name  added,  for  the  sake 

of  distinction,  to  one's  surname. 
"Tongue  of  the  trump,"  the  leading 

man,  the  boss. 
Took,  tuck,  a  beat  (of  drum). 


Toont,  empty,  to  empty. 

Tope,  a  knoll  or  slight  eminence. 

Tophet,  a  place  near  Jerusalem  where 
the  sewage  of  the  city  was  deposited. 

"Topiary  art,"  the  art  of  ludicspe 
gardening. 

Topping,  first-rate ;  excellent. 

Tcpsman,  head  drover. 

"  Tother,  the,"  the  other. 

Totty,  tottery. 

Touched,  speak  of. 

Touk,  a  beat  (as  of  a  drum). 

Toun,  hamlet,  precincts  of  a  manor. 

Toustie,  testy,  irascible. 

Tout,  a  blast;  a  fit  of  ill-humour  or  Hi- 
health  ;  sound  (of  a  horn). 

Toude,  to  disorder. 

"  Tousled  out,"  ransacked. 
I  Tout,  a  rope. 

J  "  Tow  on  their  rock,"  business  on  hand. 
.  Tower,  tour. 

i  Towmond,  towmont,  a  twelvemonth,  i 
I      year. 

"  Town  end,"  a  street  or  court 

Town/tL  the  foot  (one  end)  of  the  ton 

"  Townhead  to  the  UnmJU,  *from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other. 

Toy,  a  dose  linen  can ;  alraenorwoolks 
head-dress  hanging  down  over  the 
shoulders. 

Totie,  a  shawl  of  goat's  wooL 

Traiking,  lounging,  dangling. 

Trailing,  dangling,  following  after. 

Trained,  enticed  away  by  a  trick  « 
stratagem. 

"  Traist  servandis,"  trusty  servants. 

Trance,  a  passage  within  a  house. 

Tranoam,  a  trinket. 

Trankwns,  flimsy  ornaments,  laoat,  At 

Transmsw,  to  transmute,  to  change. 

Trap-ball,  a  game  played  with  a  trip, 
bat,  and  ball. 

Trash,  to  maltreat. 

Traverse,  to  use  the  postures  of  opposi- 
tion, as  in  fencing. 

Trebuchet,  a  military  engine  for  hurling 
stones  and  bolts. 

"  Tree  and  tow,n  the  gallows. 

Tregetour,  a  conjurer,  an  acrobat 

TretOage,  trellis-work. 

Trencher,  a  wooden  plate. 

Trencherman,  a  hearty  feeder. 

Trepan,  snare. 

Tresore,  treasure. 

Treasure-  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  border 

Trew,  to  trow,  to  think. 

Trewed,  believed. 

Trews,  close-fitting  trousers. 

Trewsman,  a  clansman. 

Trig,  neat 

Trimmer,  a  vixen. 

Trindle,  to  trundle. 

TrindU-tails,  round  taila. 

TrinqueL  to  correspond. 

Tripple,  Ill-made. 

Trock,  to  barter. 
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Troggs,  troth. 
Troke,  to 


traffic,  do  business  with  in  a 

small  way. 
Troker,  a  small  dealer,  a  meddler. 
Troking,  a  transaction ;  intercourse. 
Trotcosey,  a  riding-hood. 
Troth  (adverb),  indeed. 
Trouveurs,  poets  of  chivalry  in  Northern 

France. 
Trow  or  Draw,  a  spirit  or  elf  believed  in 

by  the  Norse. 
Trow,  to  guess,  to  wonder,  to  believe,  to 

think ;  to  assert,  to  say. 
TrouH,  to  push.     Trouting,  rolling. 
Trudentee,  lawless  camp-followers. 
Trunk-hose,  short  wide  Creeches. 
Trunnion,  a  ring  fixed  to  the  shank  of 

an  anchor. 
Truss,  to  tie  the  tagged  laces  which 

fastened  the  breeches  to  the  doublet. 
1 '  Trust  my  points, "  tying  the  laces  which 

attacheathe  hose  to  the  doublet 
Tryste,  an  appointment. 
Trysted,  overtaken. 
Tuck-sword,  a  long  narrow  sword,  a 

rapier. 
Twit,  took. 

Tuilzie,  tuUie,  a  squabble,  a  skirmish. 
Tup,  a  ram. 
Tupiowing :  conjugating  the  Greek  verb 

fihrro,  I  strike ;  hence  he  was  beating 

the  boys  instead  of  teaching  them. 
Turbinacxous,  peaty,  turfy. 
Turn-broche,  a  turnspit. 
Turnpike-stair,  a  spiral  or  winding  stalr- 


Tutbury,  a  village  in  Staffordshire. 

Ttoa,  twae.  two. 

Ttoal,  twelve. 

Twalpenny,  one  penny  sterling. 

Twosome,  second ;  a  pair  or  couple. 

Tweei,  web. 

Twinge*,  encased  in  twigs. 

Twxsear,  tuskar,  a  spade  for  cutting 

peats. 
"two  and  plaek,"  two  bodies  and  a 

plack. 
Tyke,  a  dog,  a  snarling  fellow. 
Tyne,  loss  or  forfeit ;  to  lose. 


U 

UdaUer,  a  freehold  proprietor. 

Uds,  God's. 

Ugsome,  frightful,  noisome. 

Ulemat,  a  Moslem  ecclesiastic  of  high 

rank. 
"  UUah  kerim!"  God  is  merciful. 
Ultima  Thule,  farthest  Thnle. 
Ultramontane,  beyond  the  mountains— 

that  is,  north  of  the  Alps. 
Ultroneous,  uncalled  for,  unusual, 
Ulyie,  vizi*,  oil. 
Umblee,  humbles,  the  entrails  of  the 

deer. 


UmquhUe,  umqU,  umwhile,  whilom,  ci- 
devant  late. 

Un>  he,  him,  one. 

Unbrizzed,  unbroken,  unbrulsed. 

Uncanny,  dangerous. 

Unce,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  dangerous,  not  safe  to  meddle 
with. 

Unco,  strange,  as  applied  to  country; 
very,  particularly. 

"  Unco  thing"  a  sad  thing. 

"  Unco  wark"  a  great  ado. 

Underlie,  to  be  responsible  for. 

Unfreend,  Unfriends,  an  enemy. 

Unhalsed,  unsaluted. 

Unhouseled,  not  having  received  the 
sacrament 

Unkenn'd,  unknown. 

Unlade,  unburden. 

Un's,  his. 

Unsonsy.  saucy,  dangerous, 

Untented,  not  watched  over. 

Untenty,  inattentive,  awkward. 

Until,  untu%  unto,  till. 

Untimeously,  untimely. 

Upbye,  by  the  way. 

Uhqang.  the  act  of  ascending. 

Uphaud,  uphold,  maintain. 

Upland,  rude,  unpolished. 

Uprist,  resurrection. 

Upsides,  on  an  equal  footing  with. 

"  Upsides  with,"  even  with,  quit  with. 

Uptake,  comprehension. 

Ure,  the  eighth  part  of  a  merk  of  land. 

Unu,  a  wild  ox. 

Usquebaugh,  usquebae,  whisky. 

Utopia.    See  Vtopia. 


Vau\  to  doff,  to  lower,  to  take  off. 
Voir,  the  skin  of  the  squirrel,  much 

used  as  fur  for  garments. 
VaiseUe,  vessels. 

Vakeel,  a  government  messenger. 
Vambrace,  the  piece  of  armour  that 

covered  the  forearm. 
Varlets,  followers  of  a  knight 
Vatquine,  a  gown  or  petticoat 
Vassail,  vessels  used  at  feasts. 
Vaunt-guard,  vanguard. 
Vavasour,  a  vassal  of  intermediate  rank. 
Vaward,  the  van,  front  or  early  part 
Verjambt,  condemned  by  the  vehmic 

Tribunal. 
Verjuice,  a  kind  of  vinegar. 
Venerie,  hunting. 
Vengeably,  terribly. 
Venue,  a  turn  at  fencing. 
Vera,  very. 
Verdurer,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of 

the  trees  and  underwood  in  a  royal 

forest 
"  Vert  and  venison,"  forest  and  the  game 

within  it 
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Vertugardin,  a  hoop  petticoat 

Vethel,  veua&t  a  vessel. 

Vestiary,  a  room  for  keeping  vestments, 

a  tiring-room. 
Via,  away ! 

Victual,  grain  of  any  kind. 
Vifda,  beef  dried  without  salt 
Vtiipend,  to  alight,  to  undervalue;  to 
( speak  of  with  soorn,  to  slander. 

w  ewe^wjp  "'s  ew  a^a#es^peeaa  ww 

Viol-de-gamba,  an  old  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  violoncello. 

Violer,  a  player  on  a  viol,  a  kind  of  violin. 

Virelai,  an  old  French  short  poem. 

Virginals,  an  old  sort  of  plana 

Vis,  the  face,  visage. 

Visard,  a  mask  to  cover  the  face. 

Vime,  venue,  the  place  where  a  law 
action  can  be  tried. 

Visnomy,  visage. 

Vivers,  food,  victuals. 

Voe,  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

"  Vote  defait,"  act  of  violence. 

•  VoU,  quite  out  of  hand  at  cards,  a  deal 
at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

Volte-face,  wheel  round. 

Vtopta,  an  ideal  state  with  an  ideal 
society  and  an  ideal  government. 


W 

WW,  wall. 

Wabster,  a  weaver. 

Wad  (verb),  would ;  (noun)  wager,  pledge, 

hostage. 
Wadded,  married. 

Wadmaal,  homespun  woollen  cloth. 
Wadna',  would  not. 
Wadset,  a  mortgage,  pledge. 
Woe,  woe ;  also,  sorry. 
Waefu',  wofuL 

"  Woes  had .'"  Be  in  health  I 
"  Waet  hael,  Kaisar  mirrig  vnd  mach- 

tigh!"    Good  health  to  thee,  stout 

and  mighty  emperor ! 
"  Waet  me,"  woe  is  me. 
Waf,  insignificant 
Waff,  a  blast 
Waft,  the  woof  in  a  web. 
Wagit,  hired. 
Warn,  a  cart,  a  waggon. 
Waistcoat,  once  a  part  of  female  attire. 
Waits,  hautboys,  oboes. 
Wakerife,  watchful,  wakeful. 
Walatoa !  woe  I  lo !  woe !  Now  generally 

written  Well-a-day  1 
Wale,  choice. 
"  Wale  o'  the  country;'  the  toast  of  the 

country-side. 
Walite,  saddle-bag.  portmanteau. 
"  Wallace  ttraiks,    strokes  as  powerful 

as  those  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Wallie,  a  valet 
Wallop,  qulek  motion. 
Wallowing,  weltering. 


WaUy-draigU,  a  feeble  person;  a  pew 
weak  creature. 

Walth,  plenty. 

Wame,  womb,  belly,  hollow. 

Wampish,  to  throw  about 

Wan,  got  won. 

Wanchancy,  unlucky. 

Wanion,  wannion,  vengeance,  Hie  derfl. 

"  Wanion,  with  a,"  mischief  take  fee! 
may  a  calamity  come  upon  you ! 

Wanle,  strong. 

Wanter,  a  bachelor ;  also,  a  widower. 

Wan-thriven,  stunted,  decayed. 

"  Wan  to,"  reached. 

Wop,  flap. 

Wapentake,  an  old  subdivision  of  the 
English  counties. 

Wapptng,  stout  clever. 

Warder,  a  staff  or  baton  of  oflce,  vjsJ 
for  making  signal*. 

Warding,  awarding  (legal}. 

Ware,  to  spend ;  also,  wore. 

Work,  wort 

World,  the  world. 

Warlock,  a  witch,  a  wizard. 

Warna,  were  not 

Warp,  four  (applied  to  oysters} 

Warrandx  a  defender. 

Warrandice,  security,  warranty. 

Wane,  worse.    Want,  wont 

Warttle,  wrestle. 

Warna,  was  not 

Woman,  ale  or  wine  spiced 

Wassel  or  wastel  bread,  a  superior  tad 
of  oaten  cake. 

Wassel-song,  a  drinking  or  carousingsoof- 

W outer,  a  trident 

Wattrife,  waste. 

"  Wa'$  up"  way  up. 

Wat,  wet 

Watchet,  pale  blue. 

Water-purpy,  the  herb  common  brook- 
lime. 

W other,  weather. 

Wattle,  an  assessment  for  the  salary  <* 
the  magistrate. 

Wauf.  a  wave. 

Wauaht,  a  draught 

Wauken,  to  waken. 

Waur.  worse.  "Waurmi**ryst«a\mptsi 
ly  disappointed. 

Waured,  worsted. 

Wawl,  to  look  wildly. 

Wows,  waves. 

Weal,  welfare. 

Wean,  an  infant,  a  child. 

Weapon-showing,  wapenskaw.  a  periods- 
cal  review  of  arms ;  a  renaeiroai  Us 
military  exercises. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

•■  Wear  over"  survive. 

Weary,  vexatious,  causing  trouble. 

Weanpt',  causing  pain  or  trouWe. 

Weasand.  the  throat 

Weather-headed,  sheepish-looting ;  vi- 
sibly a  corruption  of  wethertieefaL 
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Wedder,  a  wether. 

Wee,  smalL 

Wed,  weil,  welL 

W eel-fa' ard,  weel-faured,  well-favoured. 

' '  Weel-scrapit  tongue, "  a  guarded  tongue. 

Weet,  wet 

IF^to,  waves. 

Weigh-bauk,  scales. 

PML  an  eddy. 

r«trd,  destiny.  " The  weird  is  dreed" 
the  deatiny  is  fulfilled. 

Weirded,  fated. 

Weir-men,  soldiers. 

W*i*wi0f  whisking,  putting  in  the  way. 

Weize,  weiee,  to  direct,  to  twist 

Welked,  marked  with  protuberances  or 
ridges. 

Well,  a  whirlpool. 

Well-a-day.  alas ! 

Well-a-wa!  wella-way!  an  exclamation 
of  sorrow. 

"  WeUh  mam,"  a  cock-fight  of  sixteen 
birds  on  each  side,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  only  one  was  left  alive. 

Wem,  wemm,  a  scar,  a  blemish ;  a  mark, 
a  stain. 

Wench,  a  young  woman,  a  handmaid. 

Wenden,  to  go. 

Werks,  works. 

Werie,  wars. 

Wersh,  tasteless. 

Wee,  was. 

We'ee,  we  shall. 

Weeeel,  westward. 

Westlandways,  westward. 

Wet*,  knoweth. 

Weyie,  weighs. 

Wha,  whae,  who. 

Whan,  when. 

Whang,  a  thong ;  also  to  cut,  to  slice. 

Whar,  whare,  where. 

"  Wha' s  aught  ye  t "    Whose  are  youT 

Whaee,  whose. 

"  What/or,"  why. 

"  What  for  no"  why  not. 

Whaup,  a  curlew. 

"  Whaup  in  the  rape"  something  wrong 
or  rotten ;  lit.,  a  pod  in  the  rope. 

Wheat-cloee,  a  courtyard  beside  a  farm- 
house. 

Wheen,  a  few.  "  Wheenmair"  afewmore. 

Whiddin',  scudding. 

Whigamore,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning 
with  Whig,  applied  to  Presbyterians, 
but  more  contemptuous. 

Whigging,  jogging. 

WhigmaUerie,  gimcrack. . 

"  While  syne,"  some  time  ago. 

Whiles,  at  times,  occasionally. 

Whilk.  which. 

WhiUtwhaw,  to  flatter,  wheedle. 

Whitty,  to  gull,  to  wheedle. 

WhiUy-whatc,  to  talk  in  a  kindly  and 
cajoling  way. 

Whilom,  formerly. 

Whitney,  a  whim. 


Whin.  gone. 

"  Whxnstane."  greenstone,  basalt;  used 
as  an  emblem  of  obduracy. 

Whinge,  to  whine,  to  fawn. 

Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger  used  as  a  knife 
at  meals  and  in  broils. 

Whinstone,  trap  or  greenstone. 

Whinyard,  a  snort  crooked  sword. 

Whippers,  probably  smart  people,  young 
bloods. 

Whippet,  whipped. 

"  WhtrrUd  away"  hurried  away. 

Whirry,  to  whirl. 

Whisht !  hush  !  be  silent ! 

"  White  boy,"  a  term  of  endearment 

"  White  witch"  a  wizard  or  witch  of 
beneficent  disposition. 

Whittie^whaUieing,  shuffling  or  wheed- 
ling. 

Whittle,  a  small  clasp-knife. 

Whittret,  a  weasel. 

Whomble,  to  turn  over. 

Whomlea,  turned  over. 

"  Whomlekirnpule,"%  pool  where  churns 
were  plunged  in  for  washing. 

Whom,  a  horn. 

Whortleberry,  a  bilberry. 

WhuUy-whaing,  flattery. 

Whummle,  overthrow,  overturning. 

Whunetane,  whinstone. 

"  Whuppit  awa,"  carried  off. 

Wf,  with. 

Wick,  an  open  bay. 

Wight,  strong. 

Wide,  to  get  by  stratagem. 

"  WQl  ehe,  niU  she,"  equivalent  to,  "  She 
will  have  her  own  way." 

Wily,  crafty. 

Wilyard,  willyard,  wayward,  unmanage- 
able. 

Wimple,  winding  turn ;  a  veil  or  hood. 

Win,  to  get  "Win  by,"  to  escape. 
"  Win  ower,"  to  get  over. 

Winderly,  to  undergo. 

Windle-ttane,  bent  grass. 

Windlestrae,  a  small  bundle  of  straw. 

Windlestraw,  a  stalk  of  grass ;  a  lance. 

Winna,  will  not 

Winnie,  a  turning-frame. 

Winnock,  a  window. 

Winsome,  gainly,  lovely,  pretty,  of  en- 
gaging appearance,  or  character  and 
manners. 

"  Wise  woman"  a  midwife. 

Wieke,  a  quick  stroke  or  motion. 

Wist,  knew. 

Wit.  know,  knowledge. 

"  Witch's  mark,"  a  wart  or  mark.  In- 
sensible to  pain,  inflicted  by  the  devil 
on  his  vassals. 

Witenagemote,  the  Saxon  council  of  wise 
men. 

"  With  a  witness,"  effectually. 

Withdravring-room,  a  drawing-room. 

Withershins,  backwards  in  their  courses, 
in  the  contrary  way. 
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••  Without  my  gown  and  bandy"  not  as  a 
professional  writer  of  fiction. 

Withouten,  without. 

Withy,  widdie,  a  rope  of  twisted  wands ; 
a  halter,  the  gallows. 

"Witness,  with  a,"  effectually,  exces- 
sively. 

Witting,  knowledge. 

Wittol,  cuckold. 

Wiaened,  withered. 

Wo,  undone,  in  distress. 

Wode,  beside  himself,  insane. 

••  Woe  worth"  wretched. 
,  Wold,  would. 

Won.  get.    tl  Won  owerwi't,"  got  orer  it 

Won  a,  dwelt 

Wonot,  will  not. 

Woo',  wool. 

Wood,  crasy,  frantic. 

u  Wooden  shoes  and  warming-pan*.''  the 
French  and  the  Pretender  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.    See  Foist 

Woodie,  wuddie,  gallows-rope.  "To  cheat 
the  wuddie"  to  escape  the  gallows. 

Word,  to  dispute,  to  contend  in  words ; 
name. 

Worrieow,  hobgoblin,  scarecrow. 

Wortetj  worsted. 

Worship,  honour. 

Wot,  know.  Wotna,  or  wots  na,  know 
not 

"  Wow  /"Oh  dear,  tut! 

Wow/,  crazy. 

Wrack,  ruin,  destruction. 

Wrang,  wrong,  nam. 

"  Wrath  you  not,"  do  not  get  wroth. 

Wrest,  a  Key  for  tuning  a  harp. 

Writer,  a  Scotch  attorney. 

Writhen,  distorted. 

Wroeht,  wrought  caused. 

Wroge,  Vroge,  lists  of  offences  that  called 
for  the  attention  of  the  court 

Wud,  mad. 

WuU,  wiU.    "  What's  yerxouUt"    What 
is  your  pleasure  ? 

WuU-eat,  a  wild  cat 

Wun,  win,  get 

44  Wunnin  in,"  getting  in. 

Wus,  know. 

Wash,  wues.  to  wish,  to  recommend. 

Wuzzent,  withered. 

Wylie-eoat,  an  under-vest 

Wyte,  blame,  fault. 

Wyvern,  a  dragon  -  headed  heraldic 
monster. 


Yaeoum,  a  tree  of  the  infernal  regkmflnt 

grows  heads  of  demons  instead  of  fnit 
Yajlng,  chatter. 
Yaxrd,  a  garden. 

Yald,  yauld,  supple,  active,  athletic 
Yammer,  to  whine 
Yanking,  smart,  active. 
Yar/a,  yarpha,  peat  fall  of  fibres  tad 

roots;  land. 
Yam-windle,  a  yarn-winder. 
Yate,  yett,  gate. 

Yaud.  a  work-bone ;  an  eld  mare. 
Yauld,  yielded,  gave  up. 
Yclept,  called. 
Ye,  yon. 
Yeald,  barren. 
Yealdon,  fneL 
Yearned,  curdled. 
"Year,  the,"  this  year. 
YeUoeked,  screeched  or  yelled. 
Yellow-hammers,  gold  ooins. 
Y epistle,  a  letter. 
Yepistclary,  epistolary. 
Yer,  yere.  your. 
Yerk,  to  bind  tightly. 
Yerl,  an  earL 
Ye'se,  you  shall. 
Yestate,  estate. 

Yestreen,  last  night;  yesterday. 
Yill,  ale.    Yill-hoHee,  alehouse. 
Ftn>  one.    Fine*,  once. 
Y-lorn,  lost,  undone. 
FoKn?,  the  time  that  a  hone  Is  in  the 

yoke. 
Yokit,  yoked. 

Yoldring,  a  yellow-hammer  (a  bird). 
Fon,  there,  yonder,  beyond. 
Yont,  yonder. 
Yowe,  an  ewe. 
Yule,  Christmas. 

Yungfrau,  Jungfrau,  a  young  girl 
Yung-herr,  Jung-her,  Junker,  a  young 

man. 
Y-wroken,  revenged. 


Zeechxn,  a  gold  Byzantine  oom«aboot 

9s.  4d. 
Zenana,  the  harem,  or  wives,  with  their 

attendants,  of  an  Indian  prinee  or 

noble. 


Printed  by  Ballanttub,  Hajisjon,  &*  Co. 
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